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THE  BOSTON  MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE. 

BY  SAMUEIi  B.  CAPEN. 

IT  HAS  been  said  that  the  movement  in  favor  of  Monicipal 
Beform^  which  is  extending  firom  one  end  of  this  country  to 
the  other,  is  the  most  important  of  any  which  has  come  before 
the  American  people  since  the  overthrow  of  slavery.  This  at 
first  sight  seems  like  an  extreme  statement ;  and  yet,  when  we 
realize  that  at  the  present  rate  of  increase  very  early  in  the 
next  century  our  large  cities  will  control  the  nation,  we  begin  to 
have  some  conception  of  the  necessity  of  having  our  city 
governments  everywhere  of  the  highest  character.  The  national 
safety  really  depends  upon  the  proper  government  of  our  large 
cities.  De  Tocqueville  has  said  that  ^^  municipal  institutions  are 
to  liberty  what  the  primary  school  is  to  science."  Our  best 
citizens  everywhere  have  begun  to  believe  that  Mr.  Bryce  was 
right  when  he  said  that  the  ''government  of  great  cities  is  the 
conspicuous  failure  in  the  American  Bepublic." 

In  the  organization  of  our  Municipal  League,  we  have,  for 
the  present,  at  least,  limited  our  membership  to  two  hundred ; 
believing  that  a  comparatively  small  body  has  more  individual 
responsibility,  and  is  les3  likely  to  be  turned  aside  from  its 
legitimate  purpose,  than  if  its  membership  were  greater.  With 
a  limited  membership,  organizations  are  more  likely  to  be 
represented  by  their  best  men,  who  can  consider  problems,  dis- 
cuss questions,  and  reach  results  better  in  a  small  body  than  in  a 
mass  meeting. 

There  are  some  things  that  must  be  conceded  at  the  outset. 

First. — The  city  is  rtoi  a  little  stcUe,  but  a  corporation,  and  the 
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simplep.  fti.  *can  be  in  its  government  the  more  efficient.  Bat 
while  it  is  a  corporation,  it  should  not  be  soulless.  Ordinary 
cqjKpotations  exist  for  money-making  and  profit-sharing,  bat  the 
.  ;.pity  has  a  higher  purpose.  It  should  be  governed  not  only  on 
^., 'business  principles,  but  it  should  never  forget  that  it  has  a 
higher  end, — of  protecting  the  weak,  of  caring  for  the  needy 
and  the  unfortynate.  In  other  words,  it  should  have  some 
moral  earnestness  and  force ;  and  there  is  moral  force  enough  in 
every  city  to  improve  many  things,  provided  that  moral  force 
was  not  so  often  latent,  and,  therefore,  inoperative. 

Second. — We  must  recognize  the  lack  of  information  on  munici- 
pal matters,  of  great  numbers  in  our  large  cities,  who,  there- 
fore, can  be  easily  led  by  selfish  and  designing  men.  The  cure 
for  all  this  is  education  in  municipal  affairs. 

Third. — We  must  also  recognize  at  the  outset  the  apathy  and 
indifference  of  many  of  the  most  intelligent  people  in  our  cities. 
They  are  so  interested  in  money-making  and  pleasure-seeking 
that  they  prefer  to  grumble  and  pay  their  taxes,  and  permit 
other  people  to  shape  public  affairs.  Washington  Gladden  has 
well  said  that  ^'the  blight  upon  our  municipal  patriotism  is 
mercantilism ! " 

Fourth. — We  must  remember  that  neither  of  the  two  great 
parties  has  any  special  principles  to  guide  in  municipal  affairs. 
Their  principles  apply  almost  wholly  to  national  and  state  in- 
terests ;  but  men  have  been  so  much  accustomed  in  all  the  past 
to  work  on  party  lines,  even  in  municipal  matters,  that  time 
will  be  required  before  they  will,  in  sufficient  numbers,  be  will- 
ing to  vote  individually  on  municipal  election  issues.  Mr. 
Seth  Low  has  put  this  truth  admirably  when  he  says,  ^'  We  are 
partisans  before  we  are  citizens." 

Fifth. — This  League  is  to  be  absolutely  non-partisan^  and  its  dis- 
cussions are  limited  to  questions  relating  to  municipal  matters. 
We  are  not  organized  for  the  political  advancement  of  our  own 
members,  for  we  have  no  wish  for  public  office.  We  are  trying 
first  to  understand  better  the  problems  of  municipal  government^ 
and  then  to  be  helpful  in  solving  them.  We  have,  therefore,  no 
desire  at  present^  to  nominate  candidates  for  office,  provided 
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men  of  charadet*  and  persona  fit  for  public  trust  are  nominated  by 
others.  When  this  is  not  the  case,  we  shall  make  oar  protest  by 
suggesting,  if  x)ossible,  other  names. 

Sixth. — It  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that  in  a  move- 
ment of  this  kind  there  will  be  no  use  or  place  for  the  local 
^^boss"  and  the  ward  politician  of  either  party.  They  are,  as  a 
class,  thoroughly  selfish;  they  care  only  for  themselves,  and 
they  have  no  place  in  a  business  corporation. 

Seventh. — We  must  also  recognize  the  great  power  there  is  in 
public  opinion  if  it  can  only  be  aroused  and  brought  to  bear  upon 
municipal  problems ;  and  this  public  opinion  can  be  depended 
upon  always  in  &lvot  of  the  best  things.  Mr.  Moorfield  Story 
was  right  when  he  said  at  the  Philadelphia  convention  that  we 
should  be  surprised  '^if  we  could  in  each  city  see  the  photo- 
graphs of  men  who  constitute  the  rings  of  which  we  complain, 
and  could  read  their  histories :  we  should  be  ashamed  of  our 
subjection.  Municipal  reform  is  only  a  question  of  will."  It 
certainly  is  true  that  there  are  far  more  good  men  in  every  city 
than  there  are  bad,  and  that  the  number  who  desire  a  corrupt 
government  is  very  small.  The  poor  man  is  even  more  inter- 
ested than  the  rich  in  good  city  government.  He  needs  good 
public  schools,  for  he  is  obliged  to  send  his  children  to  them ; 
while  the  rich  man,  if  he  is  dissatisfied,  can  send  his  to  some 
private  institution.  The  poor  man  especially  needs  clean  streets 
and  good  sewerage,  for  he  must  stay  in  the  city  through  the  heat 
of  the  summer  ;  while  the  rich  man  can  take  his  family  to  the 
mountains  or  to  the  seashore.  We  only  need  to  get  all  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  best  things  to  work  together,  and  the 
whole  problem  is  solved.  The  question  is  sometimes  asked  in 
our  cities,  who  can  control  the  saloon  vote  t  We  wish,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  be  in  perfect  touch  with  the  moral  interests  in  our 
community,  and  find  out  who  is  the  most  worthy  to  represent 
that  vote. 

EighUi. — The  first  aim,  therefore,  of  this  League  should  be  to 
secure  the  confidence  of  the  community,  by  helping  to  solve  the 
great  social,  civic,  economic,  and  industrial  problems  which  con- 
front us  at  the  present  time.     We  must  prove  our  right  to  ex- 
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iat  by  oar  unselfish  interest,  before  we  can  expect  to  be  a  power 
for  good. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind  as  representing  in  some  measure 
our  good  purposes,  it  may  be  proper  to  consider  for  a  moment 
some  of  the  questions  which  are  immediately  before  us  for  onr 
consideration,  remembering  that  they  are  questions  on  which 
there  may  be  differences  of  opinion.     I  would  suggest, 

First — Is  it  not  possible  to  se/iarate  further  our  juiiional  and 
state,  from  our  city,  elections  f  Coming  within  a  few  weeks  of 
each  other,  there  is  still  a  chance  for  political  trading.  Further- 
more, men  get  bo  excited  and  aroused  along  party  lines  in  "So- 
vember,  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  them  to  forget  these  consider- 
ations by  the  second  Monday  in  December. 

Second. — Many  of  us  feel  that  it  is  Kiiwiae  to  elect  a  mayor  every 
year.  Would  it  not  be  far  wiser  to  elect  him  for  a  term  of  three 
years  t  All  citizens  woald  feel  more  strongly  than  they  do  now 
the  importance  of  the  election  if  it  was  to  be  filled  for  a  longer 
term.  Many  people  cannot  be  aroused  when  the  election  is  an 
aunoal  one.  Furthermore,  the  mayor  himself  would  be  less 
hampered,  would  be  more  free  from  the  influence  of  politicians, 
would  be  better  able,  also,  to  do  the  best  things,  if  he  was  con- 
scious that  the  term  was  for  three  years. 

Third. — Many  feel  that  our  city  goTernment  would  be  more 
efficient  if  we  had  one  representative  eouncU  instead  of  two. 
Wherever  it  has  been  tried  this  has  proved  true.  In  that  case 
the  one  board  should  be  larger  thau  our  present  board  of  alder- 
men, should  be  chosen  as  the  school  board  is,  for  three  years, 
one  third  only  going  out  each  year,  so  that  it  should  be  a  con- 
tinuous body,  with  a  certainty  that  two  thirds  of  its  members 
would  be  familiar  with  the  city's  interests.  Hon.  Charles  Fran- 
cis Adams  has  stated  the  point  clearly,  "that  this  municipal 
council  is  generally  the  weak  point  in  our  municipal  govern- 
ment, and  that  improved  methods  in  the  executive  departments, 
in  some  of  our  cities,  have  accomplished  less  than  they  other- 
wise would  have  done  if  the  municipal  legislatures  had  been 
more  efficient"  The  argument  that  has  been  used  for  con- 
tinuing two  bodies  has  been,  first,  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  cor- 
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mpt  two  bodies  than  one ;  and,  second,  that  one  acts  as  a  check 
npon  the  other.  In  answer  to  this,  it  should  be  stated  that  if 
there  is  to  be  bat  one  board,  it  should  be  of  sufficient  size  not  to 
be  easily  susceptible  to  improper  considerations  ;  and,  secondly, 
it  should  be  provided  that  appropriations,  and  other  questions  of 
great  imx>ortance,  should  not  be  acted  upon  without  two  read- 
ings, several  days  apart,  to  give  opportunity  to  citizens,  through 
the  press  and  otherwise,  to  make  their  protest  heard  if  occasion 
should  require. 

Fourth. — Many  of  us  feel  that  we  have  too  many  departments 
and  commissions  for  the  proper  conducting  of  our  city  business. 
We  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood  as  making  a  sweeping  con- 
demnation of  all  commissions,  for  there  are  some  departments 
whose  interests  are  so  varied  that  it  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible to  find  any  one  man  who  could  be  expected  to  properly 
care  for  them.  The  Bapid  Transit  Commission  is  one  illustra- 
tion of  this,  and  some  others  might  be  given ;  but  we  feel  that  it 
is  i>06sible  to  i:educe  the  number  very  materially,  and  simplify 
the  city's  business  to  a  considerable  extent.  There  are  various 
objections  to  too  many  commissions.  It  is  supposed  to  be  an  at- 
tempt at  non-partisanship  by  having  both  parties  appear  upon 
the  commission ;  but  it  often  practically  keeps  alive,  in  its  most 
active  form,  just  those  political  distinctions  we  want  to  destroy 
in  the  management  of  the  corporation  called  the  City  of  Boston  : 
instead  of  being  non-partisan  boards,  they  are  bi-partisan  boards. 
Again :  Where  there  are  several  members  upon  a  commission, 
if  anything  goes  wrong  it  is  very  difficult  to  fix  the  responsibility 
anywhere,  as  the  blame  is  shifted  from  one  to  another.  It  is 
important  in  municipal  affairs  to  clearly  define  responsibility. 
The  argument  for  so  many  commissions  often  seems  to  proceed 
firom  a  feeling  of  distrust,  and  from  the  fear  that  power  is  not 
safe  in  one  man's  hands ;  but  it  is  certainly  possible  to  find 
men  who  can  be  trusted.  We  should  not  be  afraid  of  one-man 
power  in  a  government  of  the  people,  for  we  can  certainly  get 
at  one  rascal,  if  one  gets  into  office,  and  turn  him  out  very  much 
easier  than  we  can  reach  several  men  scattered  through  various 
departments  and  capable  of  doing  no  end  of  mischief.     In  busi- 
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ness  corporations  we  do  not  have  three  treasurers  or  auditors ; 
we  must  trust  somebody.  We  want  to  know  definitely  who  the 
man  is,  and  then  hold  him  to  strict  account,  giving  him  no  op- 
portunity to  make  the  plea  that  he  was  not  to  blame  when  mis- 
takes were  made,  because  there  were  so  many  others  whom  he 
could  not  control.  For  judicial  work  it  is  often  wise  to  have 
several  men  who  seek  for  truth  from  different  standpoints ;  but 
for  executive  matters  one  man  is  usually  better  than  three. 
Furthermore,  if  the  number  of  departments  and  commissions 
were  reduced,  and  a  single  man  put  at  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ments, we  could  pay  the  one  man  a  very  much  higher  salary, 
and  still  save  the  city  some  expense.  By  paying  higher  salaries 
the  city  would  be  able,  also,  to  get  the  very  best  men,  and  there 
would  be  more  likely  to  be  a  permanency  about  the  position,  and 
men  would  feel  that  they  had  an  opportunity  to  do  good  service 
and  make  a  commendable  record  for  themselves.  The  abolition 
of  some  of  these  departments  and  commissions  and  the  making 
of  all  offices  more  permanent,  would  materially  decrease  the 
amount  of  patronage  which  is  a  disadvantage  to  all  who  use  it, 
especially  to  those  who  use  it  selfishly.  We  have  nearly  forty 
departments  at  the  present  time,  with  separate  appropriations. 
Might  there  not  be  a  grouping  of  some  of  these  departments 
under  one  head,  thus  promoting  greater  efficiency,  and,  pos- 
sibly, greater  economy  Y  Such  changes  as  these  have  been  made 
in  some  cities  apparently  to  advantage.  In  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land there  was  up  to  a  recent  date  thirteen  boards  or  commis- 
sions, of  from  three  to  five  members  each.  By  a  new  charter 
these  have  all  been  abolished,  and  there  are  now  seven  depart- 
ments, with  one  man  at  the  head  of  each,  appointed  by  the 
mayor,  and  confirmed  by  the  council ;  viz.,  public  works,  police, 
fire,  charities  and  correction,  law,  accounts,  and  schools.  Every 
election  is  therefore  so  vital  to  the  citizens  of  Cleveland,  that  in- 
stead of  a  little  handful  of  politicians  attending  the  caucuses  as 
formerly,  it  is  stated  that  now  about  three  fourths  of  all  the 
voters  attend,  with  the  result^  we  are  told,  of  having  better  men 
elected. 
As  a  consequence  of  these  changes,  in  two  years  the  net  debt 
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has  been  reduced,  taxes  have  been  redaced  thirteen  per  cent, 
water  rates  twenty-one  per  cent,  and  gas  twenty  per  cent  This 
whole  matter  seems,  at  least,  worthy  of  consideration. 

In  the  same  connection  would  there  not  be  an  advantage  if 
Boston  had  a  hoard  of  estimate  and  apportionment  as  there  is  in 
some  other  cities,  consisting  of  the  mayor,  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  aldermen,  the  auditor,  and  perhaps  some  business  man 
nominated  by  the  board  of  trade  Y 

If  the  estimates  were  made  in  this  way,  would  not  the  dif- 
ferent departments  be  more  likely  than  now  to  have  their  just 
proportion  f  And  would  not  the  strife  for  so  much  money  for 
each  district,  or  each  department,  without  proper  regard  for 
the  needs  of  others,  be  done  away  f 

Fifth. — We  ought,  if  i>06Sible,  to  use  all  our  influence  to  in- 
crease civic  pride  in  our  city,  and  to  induce  our  very  best  citizens 
to  be  willing  to  accept  public  office.  In  the  recent  past,  men 
who  have  been  willing  to  make  sacriflces  of  their  private  in- 
terests for  the  public,  have  been  too  ofte»  subjected  to  the  sneers 
of  friends.  We  ought  to  try  to  change  all  this  ;  for  when  a  man 
is  called  upon  by  his  fellow-citizens  to  serve  in  the  city  govern- 
ment, it  is  just  as  honorable  as  to  be  a  director  in  a  bank  or  a 
professor  in  Harvard  University.  We  trust  that  by  keeping 
this  truth  constantly  in  mind  it  will  lead  to  the  nomination,  as  a 
rule,  of  our  best  citizens.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood, 
for  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  hasty  expression  that  is  some- 
times heard,  that  there  are  no  good  men  in  public  life.  My  ex- 
perience has  proved  to  me  that  there  are  just  as  honest  and 
capable  men  in  municipal  positions  in  the  city  of  Boston  to-day 
as  there  ever  were  in  the  past.  The  trouble  is  that  there  are  too 
many  of  whom  this  cannot  be  said  in  truth.  Oar  work  is  to  in- 
crease  the  number  of  those  in  public  life  who  can  be  absolutely 
trusted  to  watch  over  the  city's  interests  as  they  do  their  own. 
We  want)  if  possible,  to  have  the  same  interest  taken  by  all 
classes  of  our  citizens  as  is  seen  across  the  water.  The  personnel 
of  the  London  Ck)unty  Council  is  said  to  be  equal  in  character  and 
ability  to  members  of  Parliament  In  the  city  of  Oxford  two 
presidents  of  colleges  are  members  of  the  board  of  aldermen. 


^1  to  cr 

^H  prool 
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In  Germany  it  is  demanded  that  the  performance  of  civic  daties 
shall  determine  civic  rights ;  failure  to  perform  the  one  deprives 
of  the  other.  In  the  city  of  Berlin,  if  a  man  refuses  to  accept 
office  when  called  upon  by  his  fellow-citizens,  he  is  not  only  dis- 
franchised, bat  is  compelled  to  pay  larger  taxes.  Ought  there  not 
to  be  a  list  made  from  the  registration  list  after  election  of  those 
who  have  not  voted  T  And  ought  not  a  constant  neglect  of 
suffrage  to  be  punished  by  a  fine !  Certainly  some  way  must  be 
found  to  make  people  ashamed  of  the  neglect  of  their  duty  as 
citizens. 

Sixth. — Our  duty  is  not  complete  when  we  have  tried  to  in- 
duce good  men  to  accept  office,  and  when  we  have  used  such  in- 
fluence as  we  have  to  elect  them.  We  must  have  a  constunl  in- 
terest in  their  tcork,  ready  to  encourage  if  they  do  well,  and  not 
hesitating  to  hold  them  to  strict  account  if  they  prove  faithless. 
There  should  be  a  closer  touch  between  the  moral  interests  of 
our  city  and  those  who  hold  official  positions.  The  mayor  of 
one  of  our  large  New  England  cities  has  stated  that  in  a  term  of 
three  years  he  was  never  called  upon  but  once  by  any  individual 
in  the  interests  of  righteousness.  It  would  be  impossible  to  com- 
pute the  number  of  those  who  darkened  his  door  for  selfish  and 
unworthy  schemes.  One  of  the  best  aldermen  our  city  had  for 
many  years,  who  made  a  splendid  fight  on  a  moral  qnestion, 
when  I  commended  him  for  it,  said  that,  important  as  it  was,  it 
was  almost  impossible  for  him  to  get  any  one  to  take  any  inter- 
eat  in  the  matter  and  give  him  any  moral  support.  I  feel  sure  that 
if  men  in  office  knew  that  the  best  people  in  the  community  were 
interested  in  municipal  matters  and  ready  to  be  helpful,  they 
would  gladly  recognize  it,  and  render  their  very  best  service. 
It  must  be  extremely  discouraging  and  depressing  to  city  officials 
to  meet  so  often  only  those  who  have  personal  and  selfish 
schemes  of  their  own  which  they  are  trying  to  carry  through. 
To  all  those  who  are  doing  their  duty,  we  wish  to  extend  a  help- 
ing hand.  Those  that  are  faithless  we  must  be  ready,  in  a 
proper  and  courteous  way,  to  expose.  When  we  are  called  npon 
to  criticise,  we  most  be  careful  to  make  no  statement  without 
proof,  and  also  be  ready  to  correct  an  error  if  we  make  one. 
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Oar  inflnenoe  will  depend  very  much  upon  what  we  say  being 
fair  and  unprejudiced. 

In  order  to  make  our  work  efifective,  one  of  the  first  duties  of 
the  executive  committee  should  be  to  arrange  various  sub- 
committees on  municipal  business,  charter  changes,  etc,  and 
also  consider  if  the  League  should  not  use  its  influence  to  es- 
tablishy  in  different  sections  of  the  city,  ward  Leagues,  which 
should  be  represented  in  the  central  League  by  their  president  or 
secretary,  or  by  both. 

Seventh. — Should  not  this  League  devote  some  thought  in  the 
direction  of  perfecting  some  sort  of  minority  representation,  with  a 
provisioT^  if  passible,  far  preferential  voting  f  Many  of  us  believe 
that  the  step  taken  at  the  last  election,  which  allows  minority 
representation  in  the  board  of  aldermen,  was  a  step  in  the  right 
direction ;  still,  that  law  is  very  far  from  perfect,  and  can  be 
materially  improved. 

This  whole  matter  is  of  such  supreme  importance  that  it 
seems  proper  that  we  should  examine  into  it  most  carefully. 
The  principle  of  having  one  man  or  a  group  of  men  from  each 
district)  which  practically  disfranchises  nearly  or  quite  half 
the  voters,  is  wrong.  When  a  Itepublican  votes  in  a  Demo- 
cratic district  for  local  representatives  his  vote  is  thrown  away, 
and  in  the  same  way,  when  a  Democrat  votes  in  a  Be- 
publican  district  his  vote  is  thrown  away.  To  illustrate 
the  injustice  of  this  matter  let  me  use  figures  which  will 
be  familiar.  In  the  State  of  Maine  in  the  last  few  years, 
one  party  has  had  about  ten  thousand  more  votes  than  the 
other,  and  yet  the  one  party  has  all  the  representatives  in  Con- 
gress. In  Maryland  one  party  cast  ninety-two  thousand,  and 
the  other  one  hundred  thirteen  thousand  votes,  and  the  latter 
have  all  the  representation,  and  the  ninety- two  thousand  votes 
have  no  voice.  In  Indiana  at  the  last  national  election  one 
party  cast  two  hundred  fifty- four  thousand  votes,  and  the  other 
two  hundred  fifby-nine  thousand  votes,  an  almost  equal  number, 
and  yet  one  party  has  but  two  representatives,  and  the  other 
eleven.  In  Iowa  it  only  requires  twenty- two  thousand  men  of 
one  party  to  have  a  representative,  and  it  requires  two  hundred 
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two  thousand  of  the  other  party  in  order  to  have  cue.  It  does 
not  answer  to  say  that  BometimeB  it  is  the  one  party  that  is 
represented,  and  sometimes  the  other,  and  that  one  is  balanced 
by  the  other.  It  is  wrong  in  both  cases,  and  two  wrongs  never 
make  one  right.  The  same  state  of  things  exists  in  onr  cities 
wherever  there  is  a  duArki  mjstem.  As  a  conseqnence  many  men 
remain  away  trom  the  caucus  and  the  polls,  because  they  know 
that  their  votes  would  amount  to  nothing.  Furthermore,  on  the 
district  plan  both  parties  too  often  nominate  the  available  and 
not  the  able  men.  Men  of  positive  convictions  and  force  make 
enemies,  and  cannot  be  elected;  but  by  a  majority  representa- 
tion they  can  be,  for  it  will  not  take  a  majority  te  elect  them. 

Again,  reform  measures  cannot  get  a  hearing,  for  they  have 
no  representation,  and  cannot  have  until  they  can  secure  a 
majority  in  some  one  district.  But  if  all  those  interested  who 
are  scattered  throngh  a  city,  could  unite  on  some  one  man,  then 
the  reform  would  be  represented,  and  would  be  sure  of  a  hear- 
ing. Giving  up  the  district  system  as  a  whole,  and  voting  for 
officials  on  a  general,  ticket,  would  be  a  deathblow  to  bribery, 
which  almost  universally  occurs  in  close  districts.  Were  there 
no  close  districts,  there  would  be  no  inducement  to  purchase 
votes.  On  the  new  plan  we  should  have  more  of  what  could  be 
called  larger  and  better  men.  A  man  may  appear  quite  impor- 
tant in  a  little  district,  but  be  very  small  when  he  has  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  a  large  city.  On  such  a  plan,  men  in  office  would 
not  be  obliged  to  spend  so  much  time  in  posing  and  balancing 
their  votes  so  as  to  make  sure  of  their  reelection.  In  doing 
their  duty  they  would  be  sure  of  the  support  of  the  best  citizens, 
whose  indnenc«  would  be  felt  at  the  next  election. 

With  this  hasty  statement  of  some  of  the  reasons  for  abolish- 
ing the  district  lin&s  in  our  cities,  even  for  the  common  council, 
if  it  is  to  be  retained,  it  may  be  said  that  there  are  fonr  systems 
of  proportional  representation  which  have  been  practically 
tested.  Of  these,  the  "  Free  List  System,"  so  called,  seems  to 
be  the  best  and  most  easily  understood.  It  is  now  in  use  suc- 
cessfully in  three  cantons  in  Switzerland.  After  we  have  made 
such  success  in   ^lassachusetts  with   the   Australian   ballot,  we 
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need  have  no  fears  about  the  sncoessfiil  working  of  this  new 
plan.  All  candidates  are  chosen  upon  a  general  ticket,  and 
each  voter  woold  cast  as  many  votes  as  there  were  aldermen  or 
coancilmen  to  be  elected,  one  vote  for  each.  Any  individual  or 
ticket  which  may  be  indorsed  by  a  i>etition  of  voters  amount- 
ing to  some  small  i>ercentage  of  the  regular  vote,  shall  have 
the  names  printed  on  the  official  ballot  When  the  ballots  are 
counted,  the  total  of  all  the  votes  cast  in  the  city  shall  be 
divided  by  the  total  number  of  the  aldermen  or  council,  as  the 
case  may  be.  This  quotient  gives  the  quota  of  representation. 
Any  ticket  that  receives  that  number  of  votes  is  entitled  to  one 
representative ;  if  double  the  number,  two,  etc.  If  there  are 
remainders,  the  tickets  having  the  largest  remainder  would  have 
the  vacancies.  The  next  question  which  remains  is,  which  of 
the  candidates  on  the  dififerent  tickets  or  of  the  different  parties, 
shall  have  the  vote  f  The  answer  is  simple  :  The  one  having  the 
highest  number  has  the  first  place,  and  next  to  the  highest  the 
second  place.  This  plan  gives  the  fullest  play  to  the  individual 
preference  of  every  vote  cast. 

To  illustrate  this :  If  there  were  a  single  board  of  aldermen 
of  thirty  men,  ten  to  be  chosen  each  year,  and  a  total  of  five 
hundred  thousand  votes  cast  for  all  the  candidates,  every  ticket 
that  received  fifty  thousand  votes  would  be  entitled  to  one 
alderman.  If  there  were  but  two  tickets,  and  the  Democrats 
cast  three  hundred  thousand  votes  and  the  Bepublicans  two  hun- 
dred thousand,  the  former  would  have  six  aldermen,  and  the 
latter  four. 

If  there  was  an  Independent  ticket  in  the  field,  and  it  received 
fifty  thousand  votes,  the  Democrat  two  hundred  seventy  thou- 
sand, and  the  Republican  one  hundred  eighty  thousand,  then 
the  Independent  ticket  would  have  one  alderman,  the  Democrat 
five^  and  the  Eepublican,  inasmuch  as  it  has  the  largest  fraction 
over  the  requisite  number,  four ;  total,  ten.  Of  course  the  five 
Democrats,  the  four  Republicans,  and  the  one  Independent,  who 
received  the  largest  number  of  votes  on  their  representative 
tickets,  would  be  the  ones  elected. 

In  order  that  this  matter  may  be  clearly  understood,  I  give  an 
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illustration  which  will  show  the  practical  working  of  the  plan. 
I  have  made  three  tickets,  Democratic^  Bepublican,  and  Inde- 
pendent, each  nominating  ten  men  for  the  board  of  aldermen 
for  three  years,  and  who  receive  the  following  votes : — 

Democratic.  Rejyitblican  Independent. 

Mr.  A  27,300  K  18,200  U  5,100 

B  26,900  L  18,000  V  5,000 

C  26,800  M  17,900  W  5,200 

D  27,200  N  17,800  X  4,900 

E  27,100  O  17,200  Y  4,800 

F  27,000  P  18,200  Z  5,050 

G  26,700  Q  18,300  AB  4,950 

H  26,800  R  18,400  CD  5,150 

I  27,150  8  17,950  EF  4,850 

J  27,050  T  18,050  GH  5,000 

270,000  180.000  50,000 

Total  votes.  Democratic 270,000 

Republican 180,000 

Independent 50,000 

500,000 

Dividing  this  total  of  500,000  votes  by  ten,  the  number  of 
aldermen  to  be  chosen,  one  tenth,  or  50,000,  should  be  rep- 
resented by  one  alderman.  This  number  is  the  unit  of  rep- 
resentation. Dividing  the  total  number  of  the  Democratic  votes, 
270,000,  by  50,000,  the  unit  of  representation,  you  have 
five  as  a  quotient  and  20,000  remainder.  In  the  same  way  of 
dividing,  the  Republicans  would  have  three  as  a  quotient  and 
30,000  remainder,  and  the  Independents  would  have  one.  This 
provides  for  nine,  and  the  remaining  one  goes  to  the  ticket 
having  the  largest  fraction,  or  remainder,  which  in  this  case  hap- 
I>ens  to  be  the  Republican.  The  board  would  thus  stand  five 
Democrats,  four  Republicans,  one  Independent  The  five  Demo- 
crats who  would  be  given  the  certificates  of  election  would  be 
the  five  having  the  largest  vote  in  their  list ;  viz.,  Messrs.  A,  D, 
I,  E,  J.  The  four  Republicans  would  be  R,  Q,  T,  K.  The  one 
Independent  would  be  W. 

Eighth. — We  must  not  expect  to  accomplish  too  much  at  the 
outset,  else  we  shall  become  discouraged,  and  many  will  be  in- 
clined to  give  up  in  despair.  We  must  remember  that  much 
time  will  be  required  to  bring  about  changes  which  ought  to  be 
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made,  and  we  most  be  patient>  remembering  that  all  important 
movements  require  time  before  they  can  reach  the  best  results. 

Ninth. — ^We  must  all  keep  good-natnred  with  those  who 
honestly  differ  from  ns,  while  we  try  to  show  that  many  things 
can  be  improved.  We  mnst  not  care  for  the  politician's  criti- 
cism, for  we  do  not  exist  to  please  him ;  nor  should  we  pay  very 
much  attention  to  what  may  be  called  the  chronicle  critic.  Dr. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  says  that  ^Hhe  world  can  be  divided 
into  two  classes :  Those  who  go  ahead  and  do  something ;  and, 
second,  those  who  sit  still  and  find  fault  because  it  was  not  done 
some  other  way."  Friendly  criticism  from  those  who  wish  to 
accomplish  the  same  purpose  for  which  we  are  striving,  we 
should  always  welcome. 

Tenth. — ^We  must  never  forget  the  breadth  of  our  platform^  and 
that  it  includes  every  nationality  and  sect  and  creed,  and  men 
from  every  station, — ^the  laboring  man,  the  merchant,  the 
banker,  and  those  in  the  professions.  Men  with  so  many  dif- 
ferent views  will  always  need  to  be  very  generous,  one  with 
another,  and  the  common  bond  must  always  be  that  we  are 
Americans  and  Bostonians,  acting  without  any  selfish  thoughts, 
and  desiring  only  to  be  useful. 

FinaUy,  we  make  no  claim  for  superior  wisdom  or  virtue.  We 
feel  that  we  are  citizens  together  of  a  city  that  has  had  a  glo- 
rious history,  and  we  hope  she  is  to  have  a  more  glorious  future. 
We  are  united  together  in  an  honest  effort  to  study  our  munici- 
pal problems ;  to  help  create  a  right  public  opinion  upon  ques- 
tions as  they  arise ;  to  foster  a  civic  pride,  especially  among 
those  who  have  been  indifferent  hitherto  ;  to  encourage  our  best 
citizens  to  make  sacrifices  and  to  accept  office  as  a  public  trust ; 
to  defeat,  if  we  can,  the  unscrupulous  politician  who  schemes 
for  place  and  power  only  that  he  may  serve  himself;  to  en- 
courage faithful  officials ;  to  call  attention  in  a  courteous  man- 
ner to  incompetency  ;  and,  by  every  means  in  our  power,  to  ren- 
der such  service  toward  good  government  as  may  seem  wise  and 
judicious.     Our  method  is  through  agitation  and  organization. 

Samuel  B.  Capen. 


A  PATRIOTIC  PULPIT. 

BY  REV.  F.  W.  HAMILTON. 

IN  OUB  disgust  with  the  Jefferson  Bricks  and  Elijah  Pograms, 
onr  natural  aversion  to  some  of  the  cruder  forms  of 
''spread-eagleism/'  and  our  lack  of  patience  with  a  vapid  con- 
ceit, which  often  mistakes  an  ignorant  self  assurance  for  a 
patriotism  of  the  highest  and  most  noble  type,  we  are  in  some 
danger  of  losing  sight  of  the  transcendent  importance  of  a  really 
true  and  sound  patriotism.  We  have  become  a  little  ashamed, 
perhaps,  of  the  persistent  and  unceasing  cry  that  we  are  a  great 
nation  and  must  be  cracked  up,  and  in  our  disgust  at  the  pinch- 
beck article  we  have,  have  come  to  underrate  the  value  of  the 
sterling.  We  have  enough  of  the  pseudo-patriotism  which  vents 
itself  in  jingoism  and  blaster,  in  frothy  speeches  and  blare  of 
bands  and  burning  of  much  gunpowder.  But)  without  assum- 
ing at  all  a  i>essimistic  position,  I  fear  that  we  have  scarcely 
enough  of  the  true  and  deep  patriotism  which  recognizes  the 
divinely  ordained  mission  of  the  Great  Bepublic,  honors  its 
grand  institutions,  reveres  the  memory  of  the  great  men  who 
founded  them,  and  devotes  itself  with  zeal  and  consecration  to 
the  noble  work  of  carrying  to  completion  the  unfinished  labors 
of  those  men,  guarding  the  inviolability  of  those  institutions,  and 
securing  the  final  accomplishment  of  the  nation's  mission. 

It  is  not  remarkable  that  there  should  be  some  laxness  in  these 
regards.  The  tendencies  of  the  present  day  are  in  the  direction 
of  cosmopolitanism  rather  than  patriotism  everywhere,  and  no- 
where more  than  here  in  the  United  States.  Thanks  to  modern 
methods  of  communication  and  transportation  the  world  is  not 
much  bigger  to-day  than  the  thirteen  colonies  were  when  they 
declared  that  they  were,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  in- 
dependent States.     We  are  in  constant  daily  communication 
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yfiih  almost  every  corner  of  the  inhabited  earth,  and  we  jostle 
the  children  of  every  nation  in  our  crowded  city  streets ;  we 
have  welcomed  the  world  to  onr  broad  acres  and  the  invitation 
has  been  accepted.  There  are  American  lives  and  American 
dollars  at  stake  the  world  over,  and  the  material  and  pecuniary 
interests  of  many  of  us  are  more  closely  bound  to  the  welfare  of 
other  countries  than  to  that  of  our  own.  The  thinkers  of  the 
day  are  talking  much  about  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the 
solidarity  of  nations.  These  are  great  topics,  and  we  do  well  to 
bear  such  ideas  in  our  minds  and  to  let  them  lie  very  close  to 
our  hearts,  but  if  we  are  not  careful  they  will  lead  us  to  see  a 
certain  narrowness  in  patriotism,  and  to  think  that  the  man 
who  places  his  country  first  and  foremost  in  his  affections  has 
been  left  very  far  behind  indeed,  by  the  advance  of  civilization. 

I  have  already  hinted  at  the  importance  of  patriotism.  I 
think  that  importance  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  Certainly 
without  patriotism  there  can  be  no  safeguards  to  the  liberties  of 
a  nation,  and  no  guarantee  to  the  permanency  of  its  institutions. 
Every  student  of  history  knows  that  patriotism  has  always  been 
the  life  blood  of  nations,  and  that  it>  more  than  any  particular 
institutions,  or  any  model  form  of  government,  has  made 
nations  powerful  and  people  prosperous  and  happy.  When 
men  have  grown  cosmopolitan  in  their  ideas,  and  have  cared 
more  for  the  security  of  trade  than  the  standing  of  the  nation^ 
and  more  for  the  filling  of  purses  than  the  purity  of  institutions, 
nations  have  fallen  and  tyranny  has  flourished.  The  '^  un- 
speakable Turk "  came  into  Europe,  not  because  there  was  no 
power  on  the  frontier  strong  enough  to  bar  him  out,  but  be- 
cause there  was  not  enough  patriotism  in  Constantinople  to  place 
its  abundant  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  nation,  and  so 
bear  up  the  hands  of  the  last  Constantine  in  his  desperate  stand 
against  the  swelling  tide  of  Moslem  invasion. 

The  growth  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  power  has  been  the  marvel  of 
the  ages.  When  we  stop  to  think  of  the  tremendous  achieve- 
ments of  the  people  of  half  a  little  island,  we  are  dumb  with 
astonishment  We  mutely  wonder  what  could  have  been  the 
cause  of  it  all.     Partly  the  natural  virility  of  the  race,  partly 
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the  ideas  conceruiDg  the  relation  between  the  iadividaal  and  the 
gorerninent  which  seem  to  form  so  large  a  part  of  its  original 
mental  endowment,  but  most  of  all,  I  think,  the  tremendous 
patriotism,  the  firm  conviction  that  everything  English  was 
worth  defending  at  an;  cost,  that  has  always  formed  the  back- 
ground of  the  English  character.  We  laugh  sometimes  at  the 
pretension  of  our  trans- Atlantic  cousin,  his  calm  assurance  that 
everything  English  is  best,  his  arrogant  assumption  of  superi- 
ority wherever  he  goes,  his  calculations  as  to  how  many  foreign 
soldiers  or  sailors  one  Englishman  may  be  safely  trnsted  to 
thrash,  and  all  the  other  manifestations  of  British  bluster.  BDt> 
after  all,  it  is  just  beeanse  of  these  things  that  the  morning 
drum  beat  of  Great  Britain  eucirelea  the  globe  to-day,  and  her 
voice  is  potent,  if  not  omnipotent,  in  the  councils  of  the  nations. 
The  Englishman  is  the  greatest  of  colonizers  because  he  is  so 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  everything  English 
to  anything  else  that  he  never  rests  till  he  ha^  made  that  spot  of 
land  where  he  has  built  his  home  a  miniature  Britain.  His  in- 
stitutions are  permanent  because  they  are  rooted  deep  in  his 
unswerving  loyalty  to  them  and  unqualified  admiration  for 
them,  and  they  have  covered  a  large  part  of  the  earth  because 
be  never  leaves  them  at  home  when  he  emigrates.  Indeed  the 
American  Eevolutiou  came  about  because,  for  the  time  being, 
the  Englishmen  on  the  American  continent  were  more  thoroughly 
English,  more  devoted  to  the  perpetuity  of  English  institutions, 
than  were  those  in  the  native  island.  The  United  States  are 
to-day  a  monument  to  the  true  patriotism  of  Englishmen. 

It  has  been  many  times  said,  and  cannot  be  too  often  repeated, 
that  governmental  institutions  are  not  greatly  better  than  the 
men  who  frame  and  administer  them.  They  do  not  in  their 
actual  working,  keep  very  far  ahead  of  the  public  opinion  on 
which  they  ultimately  rest.  A  patriotic  people  will,  in  the  long 
run,  work  out  for  itself  a  strong,  serviceable,  and  fairly  well  ad- 
ministered government.  But  no  institutions,  no  matter  how 
elaborate,  will  secure  the  desired  results  unless  they  rest  on  the 
willing  cooperation  of  the  citizens.  Certainly  there  have  been 
few   constitutions  more  intelligently  devised  or  more  carefully 
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drawn  than  that  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil,  but  it  took  leas 
than  six  months  to  demonstrate  the  iiEtot  that  it  requires  some- 
thing more  than  a  form  of  sound  words  to  insure  good  govern- 
ment in  a  South  American  Republic.  Wherever  there  is  a  lust 
of  private  gain,  or  domination  of  i>ersonal  or  local  selfishness,  or 
lack  of  devotion  to  the  national  idea  and  to  high  and  noble 
national  aims,  constitutions  are  broken,  laws  are  violated  and 
evaded,  and  ills  and  abuses  without  number  creep  into  the  body 
XK>litic  The  work  fundamental  to  the  success  of  all  good 
government  is  the  laying  of  deep  and  strong  foundations  of  true 
patriotism  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  or  ignored  that  there  are  ills  now  as- 
sailing the  American  body  x>olitic9  and  that  some  of  them  are  as- 
suming formidable  proportions.  This  is  not  to  put  the  present 
into  any  sort  of  comparison  with  any  pa8ti>eriod  of  our  national 
growth.  I  do  not  here  raise  the  question  whether  we  are,  as  a 
nation,  comparatively  more  healthy  or  less  healthy  than  we  have 
been  at  other  times.  I  simply  take  note  of  things  as  they  are. 
We  are  beginning  to  feel  keenly  the  evils  of  an  unrestricted  im- 
migration, aggravated  as  they  are  by  the  inducements  which  in- 
terested parties  hold  out  to  attract  the  immigration  of  the 
cheapest  and  least  desirable  labor.  Galling  in  the  services  of 
foreign  paupers  to  strengthen  resistance  to  the  demands  of 
native  labor,  even  when  those  demands  are  unjust  and  unreason- 
able, is  an  expedient  as  unwise  and  as  dangerous  as  that  of  pur- 
chasing by  entangling  concessions  the  alliance  of  a  strong  neigh- 
bor in  time  of  war.  We  are  struggling  against  the  iniquities 
made  possible  by  an  ignorant,  a  venal,  or  a  suppressed,  ballot. 
We  are  struggling  desperately  to  throw  off  the  strargling  grasp 
of  an  iniquity  which  is  draining  away  our  national  wealth  at  the 
rate  of  one  thousand  million  a  year,  is  dragging  to  destruction 
the  flower  of  our  youth,  is  breaking  uncounted  and  uncountable 
hearts,  is  drenching  our  land  in  blood  and  tears,  and  is  daily 
tightening  its  hold  on  the  machinery  of  popular  government 

We  complain  that  the  diplomacy  of  the  United  States  is 
paralyzed  by  the  opposition  of  the  ^^  outs,"  and  that  no  Ameri- 
can minister  can  go  before  the  world  with  the  assurance  that  the 
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country  is  behind  him,  or  can  ooDVlnce  the  eaemies  of  the  natioa 
that  hJB  meafiurea  will  be  endorsed  and  defended  by  the  whole 
people. 

It  is  only  too  trae  that  there  is  a  class  of  men,  who  anfor- 
tanately  have  the  public  eye  and  ear,  who  are  always  ready  to 
prefer  party  to  country,  to  oppose  the  diplomacy  and  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  other  party  simply  beeanse  it  is  the  work  of  the 
other  party,  and  to  vilify  and  abuse  any  man  who  attains  any 
prominence  in  the  ranks  of  the  opposition.  I  am  fully  aware 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  criticism,  amounting  at  times 
almost  to  abuse,  poured  out  upon  politiciaus  as  a  class.  I  feel 
that  a  great  deal  of  it  is  entirely  unmerited,  and  is  very  unwise 
on  the  part  of  those  who  indulge  in  it.  It  is  on  a  par  with  the 
silly  sayings  we  sometimes  hear  about  the  impossibility  of  honor 
among  lawyers,  almost  on  a  par,  indeed,  with  the  ancient 
mother-iulaw  jokes  of  cheap  humorists.  I  doubt  if  a  book  has 
ever  been  written  which  has  done  more  to  cast  discredit  npon 
American  institutions  and  to  turn  the  minds  of  honest  and  am- 
bitions young  men  away  from  the  service  of  their  country 
than  Mai k  Twain's  "Gilded  Age.'"  If  the  book  had  not  for- 
tunately been  only  a  very  qualified  success  commercially,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  harm  it  might  have  done. 
But  after  all  the  discounts  have  been  made  there  is  yet  a  re- 
siduum in  the  politics  of  the  time  that  is  neither  sanitary  nor 
savory.  We  all  know  that  we  are  suffering  as  a  nation  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  from  the  pernicious  activity  of  a  class  of  men 
whose  ideals  are  low,  whose  aims  are  utterly  selfish,  and  whose 
practices  may  perhaps  be  described  with  sufficient  accuracy  as 
demagogish. 

Now  I  have  all  respect  for  the  brave  aud  earnest  men  who  are 
addressing  themselves  to  the  cure  of  these  evils.  I  have  no 
word  for  them  except  of  most  cordial  sympathy  aud  most  hearty 
encouragement.  And  yet  I  cannot  help  regarding  these  things 
as  largely  symptomatic,  as  our  medical  frieuds  would  say.  It  is 
often  not  only  desirable  but  necessary  to  treat  the  Bympboms 
and  remove  or  alleviate  them,  but  the  true  secnrity  against 
them  lies  in  restoring  the  general  health  to   its   normal   vigor. 
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Now  it  seems  to  me  that  while  these  things  properly  and  nec- 
essarily challenge  oar  most  devoted  attention,  there  is  yet  much 
to  be  done  that  is  fundamental  to  all  national  health  in  the  way 
of  the  incnlcation  of  a  sound  and  true  patriotism,  especially  in 
the  pliant  and  susceptible  minds  of  the  young.  Behind  all 
questions  of  party  or  of  policy,  behind  all  discussions  of  meas- 
ures or  of  men,  should  lie  a  strong  and  deep  and  earnest  love 
of  country  and  desire  to  seek  the  country's  good.  In  the  foster- 
ing and  strengthening  and  broadening  of  such  a  patriotism  lies  a 
vast  field  for  endeavor,  a  field  full  of  promise  of  grandest  results. 
Our  Master's  method  of  work,  the  method  followed  faithfully  by 
his  apostles,  was  to  lay  deep  and  strong  foundations  of  eternal 
and  universal  truth,  and  leave  the  application  of  them  to  life 
and  conduct  to  the  awakened  and  enlightened  conscience  of  the 
man  who  had  resolved  to  cease  to  do  evil  and  learn  to  do  good^ 
In  like  manner  I  think  we  may  safely  leave  a  great  deal  of  the 
detail  of  reform  to  the  awakened  patriotism  of  the  man  who 
loves  his  country  and  desires  its  good  rather  than  any  petty 
personal,  local,  or  partisan  advantage.  I  can  easily  imagine  a 
man  swayed  by  secondary  considerations,  by  party  allegiance, 
by  local  pride,  even  by  the  most  utter  and  unmitigated  selfish- 
ness, as  doing  yeoman  service  on  either  side  of  a  great  cause, 
but  I  cannot  imagine  a  man  with  the  patriotism  of  a  Washing- 
ton or  a  Lincoln  on  the  wrong  side  of  any  of  the  questions 
which  now  disturb  our  peace. 

It  is  just  in  this  field  that  the  clergyman  has  one  of  his  grand- 
est opportunities  for  usefulness.  He  has  culture  and  breadth  of 
view,  and  he  has  inestimable  privileges  of  access  to  the  public 
ear  and  influence  over  the  public  mind  and  heart.  His  country 
needs  his  services.  Shall  they  be  withheld  Y  The  question  comes 
upon  the  propriety  of  clerical  service  in  this  cause.  I  do  not 
think  it  likely  that  any  person  would  question  the  general  fair- 
ness of  the  arguments  thus  far  offered  for  the  desirability  of  a 
general  awakening  of  the  national  patriots,  but  it  might  and  prob- 
ably would  be  questioned  by  many  whether  the  pulpit  had  any 
special  duty  in  the  premises. 

On  the  broad  ground  that  every  effort  for  the  help  and  im- 
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provement  of  men  has  a  right  to  look  for  the  active  cooperation 
of  the  Christian  men  and  women  of  the  time,  whether  clergy  or 
laity,  suffering  men,  suffering  society,  BafEering  natioDs  have  a 
right  to  look  to  the  followers  of  the  Nazarene  for  aid,  and  woe  to 
the  church  if  the  hungry  sheep  look  up  and  are  not  fed!  One  of 
the  most  striking  mauifestatioDS  of  the  present  teudenoies  of  mod- 
em religious  thought  is  the  emaaoipatiou  from  "other  worldli- 
neea"  which  is  comiug  to  all  religious  bodies.  The  Church  of 
Ctirist  is  coming  to  a  realizing  sense  of  the  fact  that  it  is  some- 
thing more  than  fire  insurance  association,  something  more  than  a 
mutual  admiration  society,  something  more  than  the  organized  sel- 
fishness of  men  who  are  interested  only  in  building  bridges  which 
shall  bear  them  safely  across  the  fiaming  mouth  of  the  pit.  It  is 
coming  hack  to  the  idea  that  salvation  is  here  and  now,  and  that 
the  mission  of  the  gospel  is  to  take  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  to 
save  men  from  this  present  evil  world.  It  must  do  these  things. 
It  must  make  itself  a  vital  and  energizing  force  in  the  world,  an 
essential  factor  in  humanity's  progress,  or  its  right  to  exist  will 
be  challenged.  Wherever  social  and  political  problems  stand  in 
the  way  of  advancing  humanity  it  ia  the  duty  of  organized  Chris- 
tianity, under  the  direction  of  its  chosen  and  appointed  leaders,  to 
direct  the  whole  of  its  consecrated  zeal  and  energy  to  the  prayer- 
ful, patient,  and  courageousattempttosolve  theseproblems.  The 
safety  of  this  country  and  the  perpetuity  of  its  magnificent  insti- 
tntioDS  call  aloud  to  heaven  to  day  for  pure  and  high  patriotism 
and  more  of  it.  From  whom  should  the  call  meet  response  if  not 
from  the  ministry,  the  servants  of  God,  and  the  ambassadors  of 
Christ  t 

But  is  not  a  political  pulpit  a  thing  undesirable  in  the  extremet 
That  depends  entirely  on  the  idea  covered  by  the  term  "political 
pulpit."  If  one  means  a  parlisan  pulpU,  a  pulpit  which  uses  its 
inflnence  and  ita  advantages  of  position  for  the  constant  advocacy 
of  the  interests  of  any  party  a»  mich,  a  pulpit  which  aspires  to 
the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  government,  a  pulpit  which  strives 
to  control  a  certain  number  of  votes  as  the  saloon-keeper  or  the 
ward  heeler  controls  his  contingent,  it  is  certainly  a  most  un- 
desirable thing.     But  if  one  means  a  pulpit  solicitous  to  lay  in 
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the  hearts  of  the  men  and  women  under  its  influence  broad  and 
deep  foundations  of  patriotism  and  interest  in  oivio  duties^  which 
presents  good  citizenship  as  a  sacred  duty,  which  never  allows 
its  i>eople  to  forget  that  the  eternal  verities  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion are  the  keys  to  political  as  well  as  personal  salvation,  and 
that  the  decalogue  and  the  golden  rule  have  not  only  a  place  but 
a  dominant  place  in  the  most  practical  kind  of  politics,  such  a 
pulpit  is  about  the  most  desirable  thing  that  can  be  named.  With 
the  details  of  the  strife  of  parties,  the  Christian  church  and  min- 
istry have  no  business.  With  what  the  French  call  'Qiigher  poli- 
tics" they  have  most  intimate  and  vital  concern.  I  think  I  am 
justified  in  sajring  that  the  church  that  does  not  exert  an  influ- 
ence in  the  direction  of  making  its  members  and  hearers  better 
citizens,  and  so  make  itself  a  x>ower  for  good  in  the  political  life 
of  its  community,  forfeits  one  of  its  chief  claims  to  the  allegiance 
and  supx>ort  of  the  people. 

The  foundations  of  the  positions  here  taken  seem  to  me  to' go 
down  to  the  very  bed  rock,  so  to  speak,  and  to  rest  in  the  very 
nature  of  institutions.  After  the  lines  of  this  paper  had  been 
laid  down  I  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  an  able,  interesting, 
and  profitable  public  discussion  on  the  general  topic,  '^  Church 
and  Politics."  It  was  participated  in  by  gentlemen  prominent 
in  the  church  and  by  leaders  in  the  afifairs  of  the  State.  It  was 
inspiring,  positive,  constructive.  Many  wise  things  were  said 
as  to  the  duty  of  the  church  to  stand  for  the  best  things  in  all 
the  relations  of  life,  the  inevitable  reaction  of  private  purity  on 
public  morals,  and  the  desirability  that  the  church,  as  an  or- 
ganized body,  should  refrain  from  descending  into  the  arena  of 
party  politics,  even  in  defense  of  the  best  of  causes.  All  was 
good,  and  everybody  seemed  convinced  of  the  fact  that  the 
church  had,  somehow,  a  political  duty  to  perform. 

And  yet  as  I  sat  there  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  the 
fundamental  thought  had  not  been  reached,  the  final  word  had 
not  been  said,  the  nexus  which  binds  together  the  Church  and 
the  State  had  not  been  clearly  laid  bare.  What  is  a  State  for  f 
Why  are  men  united  into  compact  bodies  under  the  sway  of 
their  own  peculiar  laws  and  institutions  rather  than  left  to  indi- 
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vidual  or  family  life  with  no  bond  other  than  that  of  the  gen- 
eral brotherhood  upon  which  we  are  now  laying  so  mnch  stress  t 
Let  St.  Paul  offer  his  answer  to  these  questions  :  "  God  .  .  . 
hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  hath  determined  the  times  before  ap- 
pointed, and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation  ;  that  they  should 
seek  the  Lord,  if  happily  they  might  feel  after  Him,  and  find 
Him,  though  He  be  not  far  from  every  one  of  ua,"  The  State, 
then,  is  a  divinely  ordained  institution  as  much  as  the  Church 
is.  It  is  one  of  the  means  whereby  men  are  to  be  helped  to  find 
God.  By  their  association  together,  by  the  crystallization  of  the 
best  and  most  enlightened  public  opinion  in  that  great  educator, 
law  ;  by  the  power  placed  in  the  hands  of  good  and  strong  men, 
the  natural  leaders  of  the  race,  and  the  greater  currency  and 
effect  given  to  their  opinions ;  most  of  all  by  the  founding  of 
national  life  on  principles  of  righteousness  and  of  progress,  and 
the  development  of  the  national  life  and  thought  along  the  lines 
dictated  by  those  principles,  men  are  helped  immeasurably  in 
their  efforts  toward  the  attainment  of  higher  standards  of 
living,  and  the  progress  of  truth  and  enlightenment  is  vastly  ac- 
celerated. Every  nation  this  world  has  ever  seen  has  existed  be- 
cause God  had  something  for  it  to  do  and  some  message  for  it  to 
deliver.  The  Jewish  nation,  considered  with  reference  to  its 
national  life  and  national  idea,  its  "motive,"  as  the  musician 
would  term  it,  was  as  much  a  prophet  of  God,  a  heaveu-seot 
teacher  of  the  nations,  as  were  the  Isaiahs  and  Jeremiahs  and 
Ezekiels  who  came  to  marshal  it  along  its  appoint«d  way.  This 
nation  exists  by  virtue  of  its  mission.  God  made  it  that  it 
might  teach  and  exemplify  certain  truths  which  the  nations 
aforetime  knew  not.  It  exists  by  virtue  of  its  institutions, 
those  fundamental  ideas  which  we  t«rm,  collectively,  American- 
ism. This  nation  being  founded  and  its  institutions  being 
framed  by  God  for  the  accomplishment  of  His  own  high  pur- 
poses in  the  development  of  the  human  race  and  the  bringing  of 
it  into  closer  knowledge  of  himself  and  touch  with  his  spirit, 
can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  duty  of  those  who  minister  at 
His  altars  and  try  to  interpret  Him  to  their  fellows,  to  address 
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themselves  with  all  their  strength  to  the  furtherance  of  His 
plans  by  leaving  no  means  untried  to  keep  warm  and  fresh  in 
the  hearts  of  the  i)eople  the  love  of  those  institutions,  the  de- 
termination that  they  shall  be  kept  inviolate,  and  the  eager  de- 
sire to  realize  their  utmost  possible  development  t  It  seems  to 
me  that  a  true  comprehension  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  a 
State  shows  that  it  is  bound  by  indissoluble  bonds  to  the  Church, 
and  that,  while  neither  should  control  the  other  or  meddle  with 
the  detail  of  the  other's  a&irs,  it  is  a  fundamental  duty  of  the 
State  to  be  religious,  and  of  the  Church  to  be  patriotic.  As 
long  as  there  continues  to  be  a  need  of  patriotism  the  duty  of 
cultivating  and  inculcating  it  must  lie  upon  the  Church,  and 
here,  as  elsewhere,  the  pulpit  must  lead. 

The  methods  by  which  these  things  may  be  accomplished  will 
suggest  themselves  to  each  individual.  I  am  aware  of  the  extreme 
danger  of  attempting  to  speak  ex  cathedra  as  to  methods  in  any 
kind  of  work.  Methods  must  be  determined  by  the  tact  and 
judgment  of  the  individual  backed  by  sincere  devotion  to  the 
proposed  end.  '^ Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way,"  and  if 
we  want  to  do  this  thing  we  shall  easily  find  out  how  to  do  it. 
We  have  already  many  opportunities  offered  by  the  general  turn- 
ing of  the  public  mind  toward  patriotic  themes  on  the  national 
holidays.  Let  us  never  fail  to  make  proper  use  of  Washington's 
Birthday  and  Decoration  Day,  of  Fourth  of  July  and  Thanks- 
giving, of  our  New  England  Forefathers'  Day,  and  other  days  of 
more  local  observance.  We  have  countless  opportunities  for 
showing  the  application  of  Christian  truth  to  the  organized  life 
of  the  nation  and  the  Christian  foundation  of  American  institu- 
tions without  dragging  such  topics  in  where  they  are  not  perti- 
nent We  have  an  incalculable  influence  over  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  thousands  of  children  who  gather  Sunday  after  Sun- 
day in  our  Sunday-schools.  We  have  the  opportunity  to  form 
classes  for  the  study  of  American  history,  American  institutions, 
and  the  general  principles  of  civil  government  among  our  young 
I>eople.  We  have  countless  opportunities,  grand  ones  too,  for 
doing  our  part  in  the  creation  of  an  atmosphere  of  pure  and  high 
and  devoted  patriotism,  an  atmosphere  in  which  political  cor- 
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raption  and  all  its  spawn  of  abases  and  iniquities  will  wither  and 
shrivel  as  the  cavem-fangns  is  soorohed  by  the  hot,  strong  sun- 
shine of  a  summer  noon. 

Brethren^  clerical  and  lay^  our  country  needs  oar  help  ;  shall 
it  call  to  us  in  vain  t  If  we  will  arouse  ourselves  and  work  to- 
gether in  this  matter,  it  is  possible  to  make  every  Sunday-school 
a  nursery  of  patriots,  every  church  a  tower  of  strength  for  pure 
and  devoted  citizenship,  and  every  pulpit  a  pillar  of  fire  leading 
Gk>d's  people  along  the  way  to  the  full  accomplishment  of  their 
divinely  ordained  mission.     It  is  for  such  a  church  and  such  a 

pulpit  that  I  make  my  plea. 

F.  W.  Hamilton. 
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BY  REV.  B.  W.  WILLIAMS. 

THE  separation  of  Church  and  State  is  a  doctrine  dear  to  every 
patriotic  American  heart  This,  however,  does  not  sig- 
nify that  we,  as  a  nation,  are  hostile  or  indifferent  to  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  On  the  contrary,  we  recognize  it  as  one  of  the 
most  i>otent  factors  in  oar  civilization  and  progress.  It  is  chiefly 
to  Christian  believers  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  founding,  de- 
velopment, and  preservation  of  our  free  republican  government. 
This  country  was  originally  settled  by  Christian  believers.  The 
desire  to  plant  Christian  colonies,  and  to  establish  a  Christian 
commonwealth,  was  one  of  the  principal  motives  which  prompted 
our  forefathers  to  emigrate  to  America.  The  various  colonies 
were  founded  by  the  different  religious  denominations.  In  New 
York,  the  Dutch  Beformed  Church  predominated.  In  Virginia, 
the  Church  of  England  was  established.  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, and  West  Jersey  were  settled  by  the  Quakers ;  Massachu- 
setts, by  the  Puritans ;  Maryland,  by  the  Catholics ;  other  colo-: 
nies,  by  the  various  Protestant  sects.  Bancroft  says:  ''The  colo- 
nists, including  their  philosophy  in  their  religion,  as  the  people 
up  to  that  time  had  always  done,  were  neither  skeptics  nor  sen- 
sualists, but  Christians.  The  school  that  bows  to  the  senses  as 
the  sole  interpreter  of  truth  had  little  share  in  colonizing  our 
America.  The  colonists  from  Maine  to  Carolina,  the  adventur- 
ous companions  of  Smith,  the  proscribed  Puritans  that  freighted 
the  fleet  of  Winthrop,  the  Quaker  outlaws  that  fled  from  jails 
with  a  Newgate  prisoner  as  their  sovereign, — all  had  faith  in  God 
and  in  the  soul.  .  .  .  Our  fathers  were  not  only  Christians, 
they  were,  even  in  Maryland  by  a  vast  majority,  elsewhere  al- 
most unanimously,  Protestants."  ^ 


•  "History  U.  S.  Centenary  Edition,  Vol.  II,  p.  177." 
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The  Declaration  of  Independence  vas  chiefly  the  work  of  meo 
who  revered  Christianity  and  the  Bible.  This  is  madeclear  from 
several  facta. 

1.  It  appears  that  the  first  man  who  openly  and  pohlioly  de- 
clared in  favor  of  a  total  separation  from  Great  Britian  was 
Samuel  Adams,  of  Massachusetts.  This  was  about  the  year 
1768.*  He  "originated  the  idea  of  a  Colonial  Congress  in  1765, 
and  waa  the  earliest  advocate  of  a  Continental  Congress  in  1774."t 
These  measures  did  much  to  prepare  the  way  for  independence. 
At  the  time  the  Declaration  was  made  in  1776,  "no  one  man  had 
done  80  much  to  bring  about  independence  as  the  elder  Adams."!: 
We  are  told  that  "he  was  a  sincere  and  practical  Christian ;  and 
the  last  productiou  of  his  i>en  was  in  favor  of  Christian  truth."  |[ 

2.  The  first  formal  declaratiou  of  independence  ever  issued 
by  a  public  assembly  in  America  was  made  by  a  company  of 
Bcotch  Irish  Presbyterians,  at  Charlotte,  Jlecklenberg  county. 
North  Carolina,  in  May,  1775.§  This  is  known  as  the  Mecklen- 
bei^  Declaratiou.  True,  it  was  local  in  its  character,  and  formed 
only  a  kind  of  prelude  to  the  final  Declaration  of  Independence 
by  Congress,  iu  July,  1776;  but  it  shows  that  the  prime  movers 
in  the  struggle  for  liberty  were  Christians. 

3.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  resolution  in  Congress, 
which  declared  "that  these  united  colonies  are,  and  of  right 
ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  States,"  was  offered  by  Bich- 
ard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia. 'i  "  He  was  a  professed  believer  in 
the  Christian  religion ;  and  this  avowal  of  his  faith  was  made 
amid  the  accumulated  honors  of  the  world,  which  were  lavishly 
bestowed  on  him,  with  siueere  good  will,  and  in  the  full  un- 
clouded exercise  of  his  vigorous  mind".** 

4.  The  committee  appointed  by  Congress  to  draft  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  was  composed  of  men  who  revered  the 
Christian  religion.  That  committee  consisted  of  Thomas  Jefier- 
BOQ,  John  Adams,  Benjamin  Framklin,  Roger  Sherman,  and 
Robert  R.  Livingston, ft  The  last  mentioned,  however,  was  called 


...     ..,,.i*ft-7l).    I '■One  Hiiinltvd  Ve*raur»  Nation's  t.lfti",  p.  i;.    . 
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to  his  daties  at  home  before  the  final  vote  was  taken,  so  that  his 
name  does  not  api>ear  as  one  of  the  signers  to  that  instrument.  ' 

Mr.  Jefferson  has  often  been  pnt  down  as  an  infidel ;  but  a 
closer  examination  of  his  character  reveals  the  £act  that  he  was 
far  from  being  a  scoffer  at  religion.  In  1803  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Bash  in  which  he  said:  ^'To  the  corruptions  of  Christianity 
I  am  indeed  opposed;  bnt  not  to  the  genuine  precepts  of  Jesus 
himself.  lama  Christian  in  the  only  sense  in  which  he  wished 
anyone  to  be ;  sincerely  attached  to  his  doctrines,  in  preference 
to  all  others."*  He  was  a  frequent  and  liberal  contributor  to 
religions  enterprises.  He  attended  the  Episcopal  church  regu- 
larly, and  participated  in  the  services.  His  children  were  bap- 
tized in  that  church.  His  wife  belonged  to  it  He  was  buried 
according  to  its  rites.! 

John  Adams  was  a  man  of  fervent  and  sincere  piety,  and  for 
sixty  years  a  member  of  the  church.  ^ 

Dr.  Franklin  had  been  tinctured  with  skepticism  in  his  youth, 
but  his  practical  good  sense  soon  led  him  to  abandon  such  views, 
and  according  to  the  testimony,  of  his  biographers,  he  became, 
in  maturer  years,  a  believer  in  divine  revelation.  ||  He  called 
himself  a  ^'  Protestant  of  the  Church  of  England,  holding  in 
the  highest  veneration  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ."  § 

Eoger  Sherman  was  an  humble,  faithful,  and  devoted  Chris- 
tian.  ^<  Before  he  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  he 
made  a  public  profession  of  his  religion,  and  continued  more 
than  half  a  century  a  zealous  defender  of  its  doctrines."  ^ 

5.  It  appears  from  a  careful  study  of  American  history  and 
biography  that  the  signers  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  were  men  of  deep  religious  convic- 
tions —firm  believers  in  Christianity  and  the  Bible.  If  there 
was  a  scoffer  at  religion  among  the  entire  number,  we  have  been 
unable  to  find  any  record  of  it  in  history.     They  were  men  who 


•Works,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  479. 

f  See  Kandairs  "Llfeof  JefTerson,"  Vol.  III.,  Chap.  14. 
t  Handerson'g  "Bio^rraphy  of  the  UIgners",  pp.  129^. 

|8ee  Losalng's  "  Eminent  Americans,"  p.  40:  Sanderson's  "  Biography  of  the  Sign- 
ers *'  p.  402,  and  "  One  Hundred  Years  of  a  Nation's  Life."  pp.  42,  43. 
a  Parton's  "  Life  of  Franklin."  Vol.  I.,  p.  557. 
«  Sanderson's  '*  Biography  of  the  Signers,"  p.  222. 
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"owned  the  restrainta  of  religiou."*  When  they  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  '*  it  was  accompanied  with  prayer 
to  Almighty  God."  f  They  explicitly  recognized,  in  that  im- 
mortal document,  the  existence  of  God  as  oor  Creator.  They 
spoke  of  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  porsnit  of  happiness 
as  being  derived  from  Him.  They  asserted  the  Christian  idea  of 
the  equality  of  all  men.  They  appealed  to  God,  as  the  Supreme 
Euler  of  the  Universe,  for  the  rectitude  of  their  intentions. 
How,  I  aek,  oould  these  facts  be  explained  on  the  hypothesis 
that  our  forefathers  were  hostile  or  indifferent  to  the  Christian 
religion  I 

The  Revolutionary  War,  by  which  our  independence  was  es- 
tablished, was  carried  on  and  snccessfully  terminated  chiefly  by 
Christian  believers.  The  soldiers  and  patriots  of  the  Revolu- 
tion were  very  generally  men  who  accepted,  with  devout 
reverence,  the  Christian  religion.  An  atheist  in  the  American 
army  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  kind  of  moral  monstrosity. 
The  generals  who  led  our  armies  were,  with  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion, devout,  pious,  prayerful  men.  This  is  especially  true  in 
regard  to  "Washington,  Putnam,  Green,  Warren,  Prescott,  Mor- 
gan, Wayne,  Knox,  and  Lincoln.  Those  foreign  noblemen  who 
came  to  America  to  assist  in  the  struggle  for  liberty,  DeKalb, 
Btenben,  Lafayette,  Pulaski,  and  Kosciusko,  were  also  Chris- 
tian believers.  Benedict  Arnold,  who  betrayed  his  country 
and  went  over  to  the  enemy,  did  not  acknowledge  the  restraints 
of  religion.  Charles  Lee  was  an  infidel,  but  he  turned  out 
badly,  and  was  dismissed  from  the  army  in  disgrace. 

The  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  and  the  formation  of 
the  government  under  it  was  principally  the  work  of  Christian 
statesmen.  "Many  of  the  authors  of  the  Constitution  were 
themselves  men  of  strong  religious  convictions."  X  Some  peo- 
ple imagine  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  an  in- 
fidel document,  t>ecaase  it  prohibits  Congress  from  making  any 
law  respecting  the  establishment  of  religion.  This  provision, 
however,  did  not  result  from  indifference  or   hostility   toward 

of  lliB  PresldenU,"  p.  itM, 
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Christiaiiity,  but  from  a  desire  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  a 
national  chnrch.  Judge  Story  says  :  '^  We  are  not  to  attribute 
this  prohibition  of  a  national  religious  establishment  to  an  in- 
difference to  religion  in  general^  and  especially  to  Christianity^ 
which  none  could  hold  in  more  reverence  than  theframera  of  the  Con- 
etUutionj  but  to  a  dread  by  the  i>eople  of  the  influence  of  eccle- 
siastical power  in  mattors  of  government."  *  We  may  be  re- 
minded, just  here,  that  the  Oonstitutional  Oonvention  declined  to 
have  its  sessions  opened  with  prayer.  Yes  ;  but  Lossiog  says  it 
was  because  ^'  there  was  no  money  which  could  be  appropriated 
for  the  payment  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel  for  the  sacred  ser- 
vice." t 

The  preservation,  development,  and  progress  of  our  govern- 
ment are  chiefly  due  to  the  labors  of  Christian  statesmen.  The 
men  who  have  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  defending,  strength- 
ening, and  perpetuating  our  free  institutions,  and  in  giving 
stability,  honor,  and  greatness  to  our  nation,  have  not  been  in- 
fidels, but  believers  in  Christianity  and  the  Bible.  This  is  no- 
tably true  of  such  men  as  Hamilton,  Madison,  Jay,  the  Adamses, 
Kent,  Story,  Webster,  Clay,  Jackson,  Lincoln,  and  a  host  of 
others.  They  feared  God.  They  revered  the  Bible.  They  be- 
lieved in  Christ.  What  would  our  country  have  been  to-day 
without  their  services!  How  small  would  be  the  volume  of 
American  history  were  their  achievements  eliminated  from  its 
annals.  Abbott  truly  says:  ''The  presidents  of  our  colleges, 
the  most  prominent  men  at  the  bar,  the  most  distinguished  of 
our  statesmen,  our  ablest  scientific  men,  our  most  heroic  gen- 
erals, are  men  who  revere  Christianity  ;  who  seek  its  guidance 
through  life,  and  its  support  in  death.  "|  Christianity  is  the 
parent  of  our  great  republic.  It  sustained  our  forefathers  in 
the  struggle  for  independence.  It  taught  their  descendants  to 
be  free  and  happy.  It  has  been  the  foundation  and  source  of 
our  national  greatness  and  prosperity. 

B.  W.  Williams. 


***  Exposition  of  the  Constitution,"  p.  250. 

f  Outline  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  p.  231. 

I  History  of  Christianity,  pp.  300-1. 


A  NEW  IRELAND  IN  AMERICA:    A  REPLY  TO  LORD 

SALISBURY* 

BY  THOMAS  BURKE  GRANT. 

^n^HEBE  has  been  so  much  said  and  written  on  the  subject  of 
^  Home  Enle  for  Ireland  during  the  quarter  of  a  century  that 
has  elai>sed  since  February,  1870,  when  at  a  meeting  mainly  com- 
X>osed  of  Irish  Protestants,  the  movement  was  first  launched,  that 
all  the  arguments  for  or  against  the  measure  were  considered  ex- 
hausted. Nothing  distinctly  new  was  expected  from  any  quar- 
ter. People  generally  had  made  up  their  minds  on  the  Irish 
question,  after  the  numerous  speeches,  essays,  or  parliamentary 
discussions  incidental  to  the  two  Home  Eule  bills  respectively  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1886  and  in  1892.  They  were  ready 
to  permit  the  movement  to  work  out  its  own  destiny  in  the  whirli- 
gig of  English  politics.  Even  in  England,  so  completely  had  the 
field  of  controversy  been  occupied  that  the  present  Irish  secre- 
tary, upon  reading  the  latest  arguments  at  the  Ulster  Conven- 
tion, where  the  Duke  of  Abercorn  and  his  friends  declared  that 
' 'Ulster  would  fight,"  dropped  the  newspaper  containing  them, 
out  of  his  hand,  with  the  remark  that  it  was  merely  a  ' 'thresh- 
ing over  of  old  straw."  ''There  is  nothing  new  in  these  state- 
ments" remarked  he,  and  recalling  the  couplet. 


♦  [Note— This  article  has  been  complied  by  the  authority  of  the  Irish  National  Feder- 
ation of  America,  with  branches  In  every  state  of  the  Union,  and  which  have  sub- 
scribed a  sum  of  187,000  to  the  McCarthy  wing  of  the  Irish  Home  Rule  party.  The  ma- 
terials have  been  supplied  by  three  hundred  of  the  leading  Irishmen  In  business  or 
profeshlonal  circles  In  twenty-six  states  of  the  Union,  Including  Hon.  William  Mo- 
Adoo,  ex-member  of  Congress,  now  assistant  secretary  of  United  States  navy,  Hon. 
W.  Bourke  Cochran,  Dr.  Thomas  Addis  Kmmet,  and  others.  It  Is  the  first  notable 
expression  of  any  authoritative  body  as  to  the  terms  upon  which  the  Irish  of  America 
would  make  peace  with  England,  and  Is  Intended  as  a  reply  to  the  objections  of  that 
section  of  anti-home  rulers,  of  whom  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  and  Prof.  Gtoldwln 
Smith  are  the  most  notable  examples,  who  state  that  the  Irish  people  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  American  agitators,  who  arc  In  turn  the  most  permanent  and  Implacable 
enemies  of  Imperial  Institutions  and  of  British  commerce.] 
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*'  Such  labored  nothings  in  so  strange  a  style. 
Amuse  the  unlearned,  and  make  the  learned  smile/' 

Mr.  Morley  proceeded  with  the  other  business  of  his  office  which^ 
just  then^  was  to  hear  reports  on  the  peaceful  condition  of  the 
I)eople  through  the  various  county  grand  juries  in  the  other  prov- 
inces of  Ireland. 

It  remained,  however,  for  Lord  Salisbury  to  discover  a  new 
and  somewhat  cogent  argument  to  his  mind  against  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's measure,  and  to  infuse  an  interest  into  the  discussion 
which  almost  transfers  the  question  from  the  people  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  to  those  who  reside  on  the  Hudson  or  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan.  In  his  speech  delivered  at  Trow- 
bridge and  reported  at  length  in  the  Tinves  of  May  4.  The  ex- 
premier  enthused  his  audience  to  a  high  pitch  of  excitement, 
speaking  as  follows : 

Lord  Rosebery  has  another  ground  for  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  which 
is  still  more  remarkable.  He  speaks  to  us  of  the  population  of  Amer- 
ica. He  tells  us  that  we  are  offending  the  Irish  element  there.  He 
says,  **  You  have  an  enemy  and  a  nest  of  enemies  in  every  English- 
speaking  state  ''—there  is  only  one  English-speaking  state  (laughter) — 
'*and  this  great  and  cosmopolitan  evil  not  only  affects  your  foreign  re- 
lations, but  disturbs  your  empire  itself."  Are  we  really  to  give  up  our 
Ulster  brethren  to  this  slavery  in  order  to  please  the  triangle  at  Chicago 
or  the  bosses  of  Tammany  at  New  York  ?  (Laughter.)  Are  we  to  sink 
so  low  as  that  ?  To  my  mind  the  ground  that  he  alleges  is  ratlier  a 
reason  for  resisting  Home  Rule  than  for  granting  it.  (Hear,  hear.) 
These  men  to  whom  he  appeals  and  whose  friendship  he  is  anxious  to 
secure  are  the  most  bitter,  the  most  unscrupulous,  the  most  permanent 
enemies  of  all  that  is  British  that  can  be  found  in  America.  (Cheers.) 
They  are  the  anti-British  party,  and  there  is  no  libel,  no  slander  tliat  is 
strange  to  their  tongue  and  to  their  pen  when  they  have  to  speak  of 
British  things  and  British  institutions.  We  have  many  friends  in 
America.  I  am  proud  to  believe  that  our  friends  are  in  the  large  ma- 
jority, and  I  hope  that  that  friendship  will  always  continue.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  believe  that  if  they  would  venture  for  electoral  reasons  to 
speak  their  minds  they  would  designate  the  Irish  minority  with  whom 
they  have  to  struggle  in  language  far  more  vigorous  than  I  should  ven- 
ture to  assume.  (Cheers.)  It  is  their  great  trial  and  trouble.  But  I 
am  accustomed  to  think  that  we  settle  our  international  institutions 
without  reference  to  the  care  or  the  wishes  of  any  foreign  class  or 
power.  (Loud  cheers.)  Buf.  if  any  class  is  to  be  conciliated  I  would 
rather  conciliate  the  class  that  loves  us  in  America  and  not  the  class 
that  pursues  us  with  an  undying  hate.     (Renewed  cheers.)    And  if  this 
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is  the  object  or  giving  independence,  practical  indepundenoe,  to  Ireland 
—what  will  the  result  be?  Why,  that  the  Irieh,  the  antl-Britiah 
classes  in  America,  will  be  dominant  in  Ireland  too,  and  you  will  have 
within  four  hours  of  your  coaeta,  in  command  of  your  trade  routes, 
threatening  all  your  porte — you  will  have  all  Ireland  under  the  domitia- 
tiou  of  men  who  have  shown  their  antipathy,  their  enthusiasm  in 
hatred  of  England,  In  terms  and  in  actions  which  du  not  permit  you  tu 
doubt  for  a  moment  either  its  sincerity  or  Its  permanence.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Are  you  going,  for  causes  such  aa  these,  to  hand  over  a  neighbor- 
ing island  which  occupies  an  important  strategic  position  to  your  bit- 
terestfoes?  Are  you  going  for  causes  such  as  liiese  to  handover  your 
brethren  of  Ulster,  to  whom  you  are  united  by  every  tie,  to  a  tyranny 
which  they  du  not  cease  to  dread  and  to  denounce,  and  which  they  will 
resist  by  every  means  in  their  power?  I  do  not  so  read  the  duty  of 
England.  I  agree  with  Lord  Rosel>ery  that  you  are  the  predominant 
partner.    (Cheers.) 

The  usually  formidable  bill  of  indictment  which  English 
Tories  present  against  Irish  Home  Eiile  is  here  supplemented  in 
at  least  three  Important  respects.  First,  it  is  asserted  that  Mr. 
Gladstoue's  bill  would  truckle  to  the  Hessian  element  iu 
American  politics,  whom,  being  also  a  foreign  element,  from  the 
English  standpoint,  it  would  be  usel^s  to  conciliate ;  second, 
that  those  American  citizens  of  Irish  birth  whose  energy  has 
been  devoted  to,  or  whose  money  has  been  invested  in,  the  cause 
of  Irish  freedom  are  as  cordially  despised  by  other  Americana 
who  are  not  of  Irish  lineage,  as  the  Irish-Americans  are  by  the 
British  Tories  themselves,  and  consequently  these  are  other 
people  whom  England  ought  to  conciliate ;  and  third,  that 
the  grauting  of  Home  Rule  would  enable  Irish- Americans  who 
are  still  supposed  to  hate  England  to  use  Ireland  as  a  lever  with 
which  to  work  out  a  retributive  policy  against  the  British  Em- 
pire at  its  very  gates.  It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  the  third 
proposition  of  Lord  Salisbury,  if  true,  is  exceedingly  important, 
and  would  involve  great  national  danger,  because  without 
Americau  aid  there  would  be  no  Home  Rule  movement.  It  has 
therefore  been  deemed  advisable  to  meet  this  charge  full  in  the 
face,  and  with  that  view  a  circular  letter  has  been  addressed  by 
me  to  300  leading  Irish  Americans  iu  the  priocipal  cities  of  the 
United  States  with  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  Irish 
National   Federation   of  America.      In  this  circular  a  list  of 
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questions  oovering  all  the  points  commonly  raised  on  Tory 
platforms  was  enclosed^  together  with  an  extract  from  Lord 
Salisbury's  speech  as  cabled  to  America  and  published  in  the 
New  York  8un. 

Their  responses  received  up  to  date,  together  with  the  circular 
in  question,  are  given  herewith,  and  speak  for  themselves. 
But  before  proceeding  to  consider  these  responses,  which  repre- 
sent, in  a  large  measure,  the  voice  of  Irish  America,  and  coming 
as  they  do  from  men  who  would  presumably  control  the  deliber- 
ations of  an  Irish- American  convention,  they  are  worthy  of  care- 
ful study,  both  in  this  country  and  in  England.  Public  conven- 
tions are  often  manipulated  by  leading  men,  and  made  to  pro- 
duce results  predicted  by  their  managers  in  advance.  They  are 
frequently,  also,  the  scenes  of  excitement  and  of  heated  discus- 
sion, where  the  reason  is  subjected  to  the  will,  and  where  the 
heart  predominates,  and  not  the^MS^^SRSgiitgnonses,  writ- 
ten out  by  each  of  those  to  who^tMy  w^  sratparaK  calm  re- 
flection, and  vouched  for  by  jjWr  JMimaturesT*^^  far  imLore  au- 
thoritative in  their  nature  thl.^9^iiThe'^(AfH!lras  ^m^  Irish 
national  convention,  which,  afi^fost.  w~($ifflri^pr€&^B|^t^e  com- 
bined intelligence  of  a  commit^^jffl^WiMCflttfi^g^OTsisting  of 
three  or  five  men.  They  furnish  an  inside  viewer  Irish- American 
opinion,  and  throw  an  interesting  side  light  from  the  shores  of 
America  on  the  whole  Irish  question.  They  also  unmistakably 
prove  that  those  English  Tories  who  have  heretofore  pictured 
Irish- Americans  as  a  band  of  desperadoes  in  active  antagonism 
to  the  British  Empire,  and  infused  by  an  unchristian,  an  uncivil- 
ized, and  an  undying  hate  against  England  and  Englishmen,  are 
very  much  mistaken  in  their  estimate  of  Irish- American  good 
sense  and  character.  These  responses,  I  submit  obtained  in  the 
way  already  described,  without  any  attempt  to  influence  the 
judgment,  show  that  passion  has  been  superseded  by  cold  intelli- 
gence, prejudice  by  liberality  of  opinion,  sentiment  by  practi- 
cal good  sense ;  and  that  as  there  has  grown  up  in  America, 
within  the  past  thirty  years,  a  new  South,  so  there  also  looms  into 
view,  probably  for  the  first  time,  in  all  its  striking  and  refresh- 
ing significance,  a  new  Ireland. 
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But  before  proceeding  to  consider  tlie  more  important  ques- 
tion involved  in  this  list  of  queries,  let  ns  take  the  propositions 
of  Lord  Salisbury  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  in  his  Trow- 
bridge speech,  and  which  concern  not  so  much  the  relations  of 
the  Irish  in  America  to  the  British  Koipire,  as  their  attitude  to 
the  American  people  themselves,  and  the  feelings  of  Americans 
toward  them.  Let  ns,  then,  take  up  the  allusion  to  the  Hessian 
element  in  American  politics,  and  for  the  purpose  of  defining  it, 
let  it  be  understood  as  embracing  all  those  Irishmen  in  America 
who  follow  in  the  fortunes  of  Tiimmany  Hall ;  who  are  starting 
anti-British  league»i,  who  are  constantly  talking  war,  or  who, 
from  one  motive  or  anothei*,  are  seeking  to  keep  the  Irish  in 
America  under  the  rule  of  clan  leaders,  exploiting  their  innate 
patTiotism,  or  exhibiting  them  in  a  false  light  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Then,  first,  as  to  Tammany  Hall,  an  institution  which 
Lord  Salisbury  associates  with  the  Chicago  Triangle,  and  casts 
both  like  a  burning  torch  into  the  faces  of  Irish  Home  Bulers, 
and  incidentally  into  those  of  their  friends  among  the  English 
people.  Tammany  Hall,  though  at  present  largely  dominated  by 
professional  Irishmen,  is  not  an  Irish  organization  in  any  sense. 
It  couldn't  exist  in  Ireland  for  a  siugle  year,  aud  no  organiitation 
similar  in  characler  to  Tammany  Hall,  has  ever  existed  in  Ire- 
land. Xor  has  any  such  organization  existed  in  those  large  cities 
in  England  and  Scotland,  where  men  of  Irish  birth  or  lineage 
constitute  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  population  as  they  do 
in  New  York  or  in  Chicago.  Tammany  Hall,  or,  to  give  its 
generic  name,  the  Columbian  Order,  is  purely  an  American  in- 
stitution, duplicated  in  no  other  city  or  country  in  the  world. 
Its  existence  is  only  possible  in  countries  whose  people  are  in- 
sensible to  the  aspirations  of  a  sound  patriotism  aud  utterly  iu- 
diOerent  to  the  public  welfare.  It  is  simply  an  American  cor- 
poration which  adapts  to  politics  the  principles  of  the  trnsts  iu 
the  case  of  trade,  and  which,  after  the  accumulaled  experience 
of  a  century,  can  corrupt  the  ermine  of  the  bench  without  a  blush 
for  shame,  practice  robbery  as  a  public  profession,  and  reduce 
tyranny  to  a  fine  art.  The  Irish  people  repudiate  Tammany  Hall. 
They  repudiate   the  allegation  so  frequently  made  on   English 
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Tory  platforms,  that  if  the  Irish  obtained  Home  Bole  they  would 
establish  a  branch  of  the  Columbian  Order  on  College  Oreen.  In 
a  ooontry  of  such  political  activity  as  Ireland,  such  a  thing  would 
be  impossible,  and  the  assumption  that  Tammany  would  be  re- 
produced in  Dublin,  does  the  Irish  x)eople  a  cruel  and  an  out- 
rageous wrong. 

Of  the  Chicago  Triangle  little  may  be  said,  further  than  that 
while  the  ranks  of  Irish  revolutionists  in  America  contain  many 
decent  and  self-respecting  men,  men  actuated  by  high  and  lofty 
ideals,  sweet  in  their  domestic  environments,  and  loyal  citizens 
of  any  country  to  which  they  would  pledge  allegiance,  such  men 
do  not  recognize  the  Triangle  to-day  in  America. 

They  are  even  more  opposed  to  the  Triangle  than  to  the  continu- 
ation of  English  rule  in  Ireland.  They  even  regard  it  as  a  public 
enemy,  cunning,  sly,  insiduous,  and  slow.  What  Horace  Oreeley 
said  of  the  Democrats  not  being  all  horse  thieves,  while  every 
horse  thief  was  certain  to  be  a  Democrat,  is  equally  applicable  to 
the  Triangle ;  while  every  Triangler  in  America  is  sure 
to  be  a  revolutionist,  every  revolutionist  is  by  no  means 
a  Triangler.  It  is  obviously  as  unreasonable,  therefore,  for  Lord 
Salisbury  to  taunt  Irishmen  with  the  Triangle  as  to  point  to  a 
wart  or  a  birthmark  on  a  man's  face  as  proof  of  ignoble  origin  or 
a  hereditary  stain  in  his  blood.  The  chief  functions  of  the  Tri- 
angle, in  recent  years,  seem  to  be  to  empty  the  war-chest  of 
the  Irish  in  America  for  the  English  government,  or  to  enable 
Lord  Salisbury  and  the  Tory  party  to  call  the  Triangle  up  oc- 
casionally from  its  dark  closet,  in  order  to  frighten  Englishmen 
on  the  eve  of  general  election,  in  much  the  same  way  as  a  nurse- 
maid calls  up  the  bogey  man  to  put  troublesome  children  to  sleep. 

This  is  about  the  way  in  which  the  Chicago  Triangle  enters  in- 
to the  life  and  feelings  of  the  Irish  in  America.  Occasionally 
they  awaken  us  in  this  country  to  a  realization  of  their  existence, 
by  the  murder  of  an  American  citizen,  like  Dr.  Cronin,  by  ex- 
ploding a  firecracker  or  two  on  London  Bridge,  or  by  publishing 
some  hare-brained  resolutions  in  the  American  press,  for  con- 
sumption among  the  credulous  people  of  distant  Britain.  To 
illustrate  more  fully,  if  further  illustration  be  needed,  how  the 
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Triangle  lives,  I  may  relate  an  incident  which  was  of  commoD 
occurrence  in  the  days  when  coercion  was  rife  in  Ireland,  and 
when  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Tory  opposition  were  metaphorically 
pelting  a  certain  Irish  editor  across  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  at  each  other's  heads.  As  he  left  his  office  he  was 
handed  a  copy  of  an  evening  paper  containing  a  London  dispatch, 
showing  that  he  had  been  much  in  evidence  during  a  certain 
parliamentary  debate  that  day,  at  Westminster.  He  promptly 
retnrned  tti  his  printing  ofiice  and,  showing  the  paper  to  hia 
manager,  chuckled  to  himself,  as  he  remarked  :  "  Prepare  a  new 
circular  on  the  Irish  question!  that  debate  is  at  least  worth  two 
thousand  subscribers."  So  It  is  with  the  Triangle.  Kach  time 
it  is  mentioned  in  England,  by  a  statesman  of  the  rank  of  Lord 
Salisbury  or  by  an  ultra- Conservative  publication  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  St.  James  Gazette,  the  "brothers"  turn  the  allusion  in- 
to hard  cash,  urge  renewed  efiforts  in  behalf  of  physical  force,  and 
that  same  evening  or  next  day  are  pretty  certain  to  visit  the  cor- 
ner groggery  and  tell  how  "these  Saxons  are  afraid  of  us."  The 
Triangle  in  America,  and  the  Tory  party  in  England,  seem  to  be 
thus  essential  to  each  other's  existence.  It  is  well  known  to  all 
thoughtful  people,  tha,t  they  play  into  each  other's  hands.  Like 
a  pair  of  beveled  wheels,  while  seemingly  running  at  different 
angles,  they  actually  drive  each  other  along  and  maintain  a  con- 
stant and  reciprocal  motion.  The  Trianglera  in  Chicago  point 
to  Lord  Salisbury's  remarks  as  proof  of  Saxon  hate,  and  Lord 
Salisbury,  in  return,  points  his  finger  over  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Triangle  in  order  to  rally  his  followers  in  behalf  of  the  grand  old 
cause  of  privilege  and  of  class  misrule.  I  invite  Lord  Salisbury 
to  contemplate  himself  in  this  connection,  in  the  hope  that  the 
simile  of  the  grasshoppers  and  the  fat  oxen  may  not  be  wholly  lost 
upon  bis  imagination,  and  beg  to  let  both  Tammany  Plall  and  the 
Chicago  Triangle  go  at  that. 

In  respect  to  the  second  proposition,  viz.:  That  Americans 
are  his  party  friends  and  are  afraid  to  express  their  real  senti- 
ments, and  if  they  could  do  so,  would  speak  of  Irishmen  in 
terms  of  even  less  civility  than  he  would  himself  presume  to  use, 
the  examination  of  the  statement  implies  its  obvious  absurdity 
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and  carries  with  it  its  own  refutation.  In  the  form  in  which 
LordSalisbary  makes  the  statement,  it  will  donbtless  amnse  many 
people  in  America ;  and  those  whose  risibilities  fail  to  respond 
to  the  hnmorons  character  of  the  allusion,  will  at  once  ask,  was 
Lord  Salisbury  serious,  or  what  kind  of  Americans  has  his  lord- 
ship met  at  the  tea  tables  of  MayfiBdr,  anyway  f 

It  is  a  trifle  absurd  to  find  an  English  statesman  of  the  strong 
common  sense  and  penetrating  judgment  of  the  ex- premier,  as- 
sume there  is  any  considerable  section  of  Americans  who  regard 
the  Irish  as  other  than  a  friendly  people  or  who  would  refuse 
them  a  reasonable  measure  of  native  government.  Americans 
meet  Irishmen  in  all  walks  of  life.  They  live  together  in 
peace  and  form  one  common  people.  The  Irishman  realizes 
what  his  race  and  country  owe  to  America  and  the  American 
what  his  race  and  country  owe  to  Ireland  and  to  Irishmen  in  re- 
turn. They  mutually  respect  and  esteem  each  other,  and 
though  the  drift  of  the  Irishmen  has  been  less  manifest  in  the 
field  of  commerce  than  in  that  of  politics  and  the  professions, 
they  have  no  antagonistic  relations  and  are  united  in  the  bonds 
of  a  common  citizenship.  It  may  be  true  that  some  Americans, 
probably  recent  arrivaLs  in  England  who  have  discarded  their 
American  citizenship  and  abandoned  the  people  and  the  country 
where  their  forturnes  were  accumulated,  have  been  excluded 
from  senatorial  or  congressional  honors  by  the  incisive  activity 
of  the  Irish  and,  that  they  or  such  as  they,  have  unconsciously 
deceived  themselves  or  minimized  the  influence  of  the  Irish  in 
America  when  talking  with  Lord  Salisbury.  But  this  incon- 
siderable class,  who  stand  to  America  in  much  the  same  light  as 
absentee  lords  have  stood  to  Ireland,  do  not  represent  American 
feeling  or  opinion.  In  fact,  they  are  not  as  good  Americans  as 
the  average  Irishman,  who  numbers  together  with  his  descend- 
ants about  twelve  millions.  It  is  entirely  at  variance  with 
probabilities,  and  utterly  illogical  in  fact,  for  even  Lord  Salisbury 
to  state  that  flfty  odd  millions  are  dominated  by  the  personalities 
of  twelve  millions  or  are  in  any  sense  held  in  subjection  by  them. 
American  principles  and  American  institutions  form  the  key- 
stone and  the    centre-board    of   the  whole  superstructure  of 
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American  life,  and  alt  foreign  nationalities  acquire  influence  jast 
in  proportion  as  they  conform  to  the  model  set  before  them  by  the 
constitution.  This  is  as  true  of  the  Irishman  as  it  is  of  the 
Bohemian  or  the  Italian  or  the  Hungarian  nationalities.  The 
ignorance,  therefore,  if  I  luay  be  allowed  to  use  the  word  with- 
out disrespect,  which  Lord  Salisbury  shows  of  America  is 
second  only  to  the  gross  obstinacy  which  his  party  has  main- 
tained in  all  its  relations  with  the  Irish  people.  Wheu  I 
lived  in  Ireland  it  was  quite  common  to  hare  some  tourist  of 
note,  or  a  magazine  writer  chock  full  of  learned  reflections  upon 
theories  of  government,  and  probably  just  emerging  from  col- 
lege, cross  the  Irish  Ctianuel,  put  up  at  a  hotel  in  Dublin  or 
Killarney,  visit  the  Vale  of  Avoca,  or  spend  a  pleasant  day 
with  the  Earl  of  Meath,  with  Viscount  Powercourt,  or  with 
Lords  Plunkett  or  Monck,  and  then  go  back  to  England  to  spin 
out  stories  by  the  yard  of  the  i)ea8antry,  or  nostrnms  for  the 
solution  of  the  Irish  difficulty.  Theae  gentlemen  drove  around 
in  an  Irish  jaunting-car  and  viewed  the  cabins  of  the  people 
through  a  monocle  or  an  opera  glass.  Their  lucubrations  when 
they  returned  to  England  afforded  the  Irish  people  immense 
amusement  and  the  philosophical  remedies  proposed  for  Irish 
wrongs  by  these  Britishers  used  to  be  a  topic  of  conversation 
for  months  afterwards.  I  think  in  the  same  way  the  views 
thrown  on  Americans  in  their  relations  with  Irishmen  from  the 
English  Tory  stereopticou  must  be  for  us  subjects  of  infinite 
jest.  Nothing,  I  think,  has  been  said  so  strikingly  grotesque  as 
this  statement  of  Lord  Saltsbnry's  by  a  public  man  since  Mat- 
thew Arnold  made  a  tour  of  this  country  in  18S7,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Home  Rule  bill  of  ISSG  was  then  a  subject  of  conversa- 
tion at  American  dinner  tables.  But  even  Matthew  Arnold 
failed  to  understand  the  drift  of  American  opinion  while  on  the 
spot,  and  the  extent  of  his  researches  may  be  imagined  when  I 
state  that  when  he  returned  to  England  Mr.  Arnold  said  he  met 
no  man  of  culture  in  America  who  was  a  Home  Ruler,  except 
oar  good  friend,  Mr.  E.  L.  Godkin  of  the  Em'iiimj  i'osi  :  but  then 
7ely  added  the  eminent  litterateur,  "  Mr.  Godkin  is  an  Irish- 
man."    Of  course  he  is,  and  a  very  excellent  Irishman  too,  but 
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Mr.  Godkin  was  by  no  means  the  only  gentleman  of  cnltore 
whom  Matthew  Arnold  discovered  in  America  during  his  search 
for  Home  Balers.  Apropos  of  Mr.  Arnold's  visit  and  of  the 
inability  of  Englishmen  to  grasp  the  sitnation  or  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  surroundings  in  which  they  may  be  placed,  I  may 
mention  an  incident  of  Mr.  Arnold's  visit  in  1887  that  is  not  re- 
corded in  his  published  notes.  He  probably,  like  Oarlyle,  was  in 
too  cynical  a  mood  to  remember  it  One  of  the  places  where 
Matthew  Arnold  was  entertained  on  that  occasion  was  at  the 
house  of  the  late  Mrs.  Astor,  and  among  those  invited  to  meet 
the  distinguished  Eaglishman  was  a  prominent  Irish- American 
lawyer.  After  dinner  Matthew  Arnold  spoke  rather  freely,  and 
in  words  of  reflection,  of  Irishmen  in  connection  with  their  sub- 
serviency to  the  prelates  of  the  Catholic  church,  as  being  an 
avowed  materialist,  he  probably  would  also  have  spoken  of  lay- 
men in  relation  to  the  prelates  of  any  other  church. 

^'  Oh,  Mr.  Arnold,"  remarked  Mrs.  Astor,  a  little  shocked  by 
the  remark,  but  yet  sweet  in  tone,  ^'  please  don't  say  that,  Judge 
is  a  Catholic." 

'<Is  it  possible  that  you  are  a  Papist  f"  remarked  Mr. 
Arnold,  somewhat  astonished,  as  he  turned  to  Judge ." 

''We  do  not  usually  call  Catholics  by  that  name  in  this 

country,"  rejoined  Judge with  quiet  dignity,  now  feeling 

that  the  guest  had  quite  forgotten  himself,  ''but  if  you  will  so 
designate  them,  then  I  am  a  Papist." 

The  conversation  was  changed  and  Matthew  Arnold  left, 
without  learning,  as  he  otherwise  might,  much  about  Irishmen 
in  America  that  might  be  of  use  in  England  in  aiding  his  party 
to  grasp  the  nature  and  the  necessities  of  Home  Eale.  !N'ow, 
this  incident  indicates  the  superficial  way  in  which  even  leading 
Englishmen  will  persist  in  dealing  with  Irishmen,  whether  they 
meet  them  at  the  dinner  tables  of  May  fair  or  of  Fifth  Avenue,  and 
while  the  Irishman,  whether  in  Ireland  or  America,  has  his  own 
quarrels — and  sometimes  bitter  ones,  too — with  the  prelates  of 
the  Catholic  church  for  their  interference  in  secular  affairs, 
his  whole  nature  and  all  the  traditions  of  his  soul  will  recoil 
with  indignation  at  a  coarse  remark  such  as  Mr.  Arnold's. 
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It  is  tbas  that  Irishmea  and  Kaglishmea  are  frequently 
kept  asaoder  and  fail  to  learn  enough  of  each  other  to  jnatify 
aa  interchange  of  knowledge  or  sentiments  of  mutaal  ap- 
preciation. Men  like  Lord  Salisbury  and  Matthew  Arnold  do 
not  understand  Irishmen,  and  Irishmen  do  not  understand  them  ; 
and  if  there  is  one  thing  more  essential  than  another  to  settle 
up  the  differences  of  centuries,  it  is  that  each  in  an  age  of  ideas 
and  of  common  sense  should  now  underatand  the  other. 

Btit  to  return  to  Lord  Salisbury's  argument.  Is  his  lordship  not 
a  little  illogical  when  he  speaks  of  conciliating  Americans,  who, 
he  assures  us,  rather  frankly,  love  Englishmen  better  than  they 
do  Irish -Americans  who  live  among  them  and  with  whom  they 
are  brought  into  contact  each  day  of  their  livesf  Surely  if  the 
bond  of  love  is  so  closely  drawn  as  Lord  Salisbury  represents,  it 
isn't  necessary  to  "conciliate"  Americans.  Lord  Salisbury 
asks,  why  should  we  conciliate  our  enemies  T  The  great  states- 
man, to  whom  Lord  Salisbury  served  his  apprenticeship  in  poli- 
tics (Lord  Beaconafield),  woald  have  answered  his  question  by 
the  diplomatic  motto  of  his  life — "Treat  your  enemies  as  if  they 
might  one  day  become  your  friends."  Lord  Salisbury,  in  his 
brusque  and  characteristically  sweeping  manner,  would,  for  the 
sake  of  snatching  a  temporary  party  advantage  at  the  nest  gen- 
eral election,  fain  make  the  doctrine  of  hat«  a  permanent  article 
of  the  Tory  creed.  He  would  reverse  the  maxim  of  the  great«st 
leader  of  British  Toryism  within  the  century.  It  is  not  possible 
to  think  that  Lord  Salisbury  desires  to  make  permanent  the 
hatred  which  his  words  deprecate,  and  yet  the  loose  nature  of 
the  language  used  is  capable  of  no  other  construction. 

Again,  might  it  not  have  occurred  to  Lord  Salisbury  that  if 
fifty  millions  of  Americans  are  held  in  thraldom  by  twelve  mil- 
lions of  Irishmen,  that  it  would  be  more  politic  to  conciliate  those 
with  power  than  those  without  power,  and  who  couldn't,  accord- 
ing to  himself,  venture  to  speak  their  honest  minds  if  they  had 
any  T  The  question  implies  an  absurdity,  but  it  is  also,  whether 
intentional  or  not,  most  uncomplimentary  to  those  Americans 
whom  Lord  Salisbury  calls  his  friends.  It  would  give  grave 
offense  to  Americans  if  they  were  not  aware  that  this  reckless 
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manner  of  speaking  is  characteristic  of  Lord  Salisbury.  It  is 
one  of  the  proad  privileges  of  a  Cecil  to  affect  to  despise  the  peo- 
ple. The  failing  seems  to  be  ingrained  in  that  branch  of  the 
Cecil  family  of  which  Lord  Salisbury  is  the  acknowledged  head. 
Three  centaries  ago,  the  foonder  of  the  honse  of  Salisbnry,  in 
speaking  of  Englishmen,  told  James  I.  that  he  ^'  would  need 
neither  bit  nor  bridle  to  govern  them,  but  their  asses'  ears." 
The  Salisbury  of  that  day  did  not  intend  offense  to  Englishmen ; 
it  was  a  way  he  had  of  sx>eaking  his  mind,  and  probably  the  Salis- 
bury of  to-day,  who  used  to  turn  his  back  upon  the  wool-sack 
and  upon  Earl  Oranville,  as  the  leader  of  Her  Majesty's  oppo- 
sition, doesn't  mean  to  offend  Americans,  or  Irishmen  ;  like  his 
£Eunous  ancestor,  who  was  alternately  called  '^ Spider"  Cecil,  and 
'^  Robert,  the  Devil,"  because  of  his  faculty  for  weaving  plots  or 
webs  around  men  honester  than  himself,  it  is  a  way  he  has  of 
speaking  his  mind,  and  comes  to  him  naturally,  like  his  title 
— by  right  of  descent. 

In  connection  with  Lord  Salisbury's  attack  upon  Irish- 
Americans  which  was  submitted  to  the  Hon.  William  McAdoo, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  United  States  !N^avy,  I  have  been 
favored  with  a  letter  from  which  the  following  is  extracted  : 

The  statementB  made  by  Lord  Salisbury  show  great  ignorance  of  the 
status  and  character  of  the  citizenship  of  the  republic  that  is  Irish  by 
birth  or  extraction.  It  would  be  positively  ridiculous  for  any  one  who 
understands  the  situation  in  the  United  States,  and  who  is  cognizant 
of  the  plain  facts  regarding  Irish- Americans  here  to  undertake  the  ser- 
ious reply  to  the  arguments  advanced  by  Lord  Salisbury.  Of  course,  it 
Is  quite  true  that  among  the  millions  of  those  of  Irish  antecedents  who 
are  mingled  in  the  active  pursuits  of  the  public  and  private  life  of  the 
masses  of  the  people  who  go  to  make  up  our  population,  there  are  oc- 
casionally, but  rarely,  those  who  are  unworthy  and  unfaithful ;  but, 
taken  as  a  whole,  I  venture  to  assert  that  the  Irish-Americans  will  be 
acknowledged  by  all  impartial  judges  to  be,  at  the  very  least,  equal  in 
patriotism,  intelligence,  Industry,  and  devotion  to  the  republic,  to  any 
other  people  who  go  to  make  up  the  sum  of  our  common  citizenship. 
Indeed,  taking  the  whole  history  of  the  United  States  from  the  begin- 
ning until  the  present  moment,  they  need  no  vindication  whatever, 
and,  therefore,  with  Americans  generally.  Lord  Salisbury  will  certainly 
have  injured  his  case. 

The  Irish- Americans,  far  from  being  what  Lord  Salisbury  charges, 
are,  I  think,  unquestionably  among  the  most  conservative  elements  in 
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lliis  TOUntrj".  Aa  regardw  life  and  property,  and  a  strict  regard  for  law 
aud  order,  tbey  may  challenge  comparlaon  with  any  other  people  here. 

To  select  an  occasional  wrong  doer  with  all  Irish  name,  in  New  York 
or  Chicago,  and  Indict  for  his  ofTense  a  whole  ra**  la  what  Lord  Salis- 
bury utt«tnpta.  Opposed  to  this  he  ignores  the  great  galaxy  of  Illus- 
trious names  interwoven  in  the  whole  history  of  tlie  United  States,  and 
which  illumine  the  annals  of  our  country  in  every  field. 

For  an  unfaltht^l  municipal  officer  we  bring  forward  thouaanda  of 
faithful  and  able  men  in  every  olBee  and  in  ail  pursuits.  If  the  Irish 
race  had  noother  history  thau  that  it  has  made  In  America  it  might 
well  be  proud.  Soldiers,  heroes,  tribunes.  Judges,  sages,  philosophers, 
merchants,  bankers,  manufacturers,  pioneers,  poets,  prophets,  and 
priests,  they  pass  in  imperial  procession  to  confute  Lord  Salisbury  and 
his  fellows. 

In  what  I  say  here  I  am  not  expressing  any  of  my  own  views  on  tlie 
situation  in  Ireland,  from  a  purely  Irish  slandpiiinl.  I  am  endeavor- 
ing to  simply  and  brielly  answer  your  questions  witli  reference  to  Lord 
Salisbury's  late  speecli.  I  might,  if  It  were  proper  for  ue  to  discuss  it, 
point  out  more  extensively  wherein,  in  my  judgment,  Lonl  Salisbury 
is  a  very  dangeroua  leader  for  the  £nglisli  people,  so  far  aa  the  Irish 
question  is  coiiei'rned.'' 

We  now  oome  to  the  third  and  most  important  qaeation  raised 
by  Lord  Silisbary's  speech:  Do  Iriab-Americaas  hate  Eaglatid, 
and  would  tbey  encourage  their  kinamen  in  Ireland  through  the 
same  agencies  which  made  Home  Rule  possible  to  use  the  con- 
cession as  a  stamping  ground  against  British  commerce  T  It 
would  be  impossible  for  any  single  person  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. But  as  already  stated  in  the  preface  to  this  article,  tfae 
opinions  of  three  hundred  of  leading  men  who  have  participated 
in  Irish  movements  in  the  past^  who  still  represent  Irish  organ- 
izatiOQS,  and  whose  voice  may,  under  certain  contingencies,  t)e 
still  quoted  in  the  future,  have  been  solicited  to  reply  to  Lord 
Salisbury. 

Here  are  the  questions,  with  sample  answers  of  the  various 
Irishmen,  many  of  whom  have  devoted  time  and  money  to  the 
work  of  Irish  revolution.  Several  replies,  it  is  right  to  say, 
were  received  from  people  iu  the  western  states,  who  didn't  sign 
their  names,  others  wrote  with  pencil,  but  all  replies  received, 
without  exception,  were  similar  iu  character  to  those  answers 
herewith  appended.  Five  answers,  selected  from  the  cor- 
respondence, are  given  with  each  question. 
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Queition  i. — ^'  Is  it  true  that  Irish- Americans,  to  gratify  feel- 
ings of  revenge  for  past  misgovernment,  woald  now  frnstrate  a 
measure  of  Home  Bale,  and  nse  that  concession  as  a  vantage 
ground  from  which  to  assail  the  commerce  of  Oreat  Britain  f  " 

Answers. — '^  It  is  not  true.  Irish- Americans  are  anxions  for  a 
settlement  of  the  Irish  qnestion,  and  for  an  opportunity  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  to  live  in  peace  with,  and  participate  in,  the  general 
commercial  prosperity  of  the  people  of  England  and  Scotland." 

Another  says:  ^'  Irish- Americans  are  aiding  Ireland  to  secure 
Home  Bnle  for  the  sole  purpose  of  having  them  relieved  from  a 
condition  of  social  and  political  degradation,  and  not  to  gratify 
feelings  of  revenge,  or  to  indulge  in  assaults  on  the  British  Em- 
pire that  would  be  silly,  if  not  mischievous,  and  would  retard 
Ireland's  progress  under  the  most  favorable  government  Be- 
sides, the  Irish  in  America  want  to  be  relieved  from  a  heavy 
drain  on  their  resources  in  having  to  assist  their  rack-rented 
friends  in  Ireland." 

A  third  says:  ^^  I  know  of  no  such  Irish- Americans  as  Lord 
Salisbury  speaks  of,  and  never  heard  of  them." 

A  fourth  remarks:  ^'  It  is  not  true  that  any  respectable  num- 
ber of  Irish- Americans  would  frustrate  a  measure  of  Home  Bale. 
Irish- Americans  have  shown  beyond  question  their  position  in 
favor  of  the  contra  of  your  question." 

A  fifth  adds:  '^The  Irish  people  in  Ireland  will  find  more 
profitable  employment  in  building  up  the  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try, and  Irish- Americans  would  never  advise  a  course  that  they 
know  would  be  ruinous  to  their  prosperity." 

Question  2. — '*Are  they  prepared,  in  your  opinion,  without 
mortgaging  future  generations  in  any  way,  to  accept,  as  a  reason- 
able settlement,  Mr.  Gladstone's  measure  recently  passed  by  the 
House  of  Commons  and  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords  t " 

Amicers. — "Yes,  if  given  a  fair  trial  the  people  of  Ireland  could 
demonstrate  to  England  and  Scotland  that  Home  Bale  would 
satisfy  their  national  aspirations.  With  its  possession  they  would 
regard  the  material  and  commercial  interests  of  the  two  countries 
identical  and  that  united,  the  people  of  these  islands  could  pur- 
sue a  career  of  prosperity  and  greatness." 
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A  second  says;  "  They  are  prepared  to  accept  Mr,  Gladstone's 
measure  in  the  same  spirit  that  the  Irish  parliamentary  party, 
representing  them,  accepted  it." 

A  third  says;  "We  are  not  agitating  for  ourselves,  bat  for 
our  kinsmen  in  Ireland,  and  when  they  are  satisfied  we  will 
also  be  content." 

A  fourth  says:  ''  Irish- Americans  are  prepared  frankly  to  ac- 
cept the  Home  Bnle  bill  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  settlement,  sub- 
ject to  such  ways  and  judicious  amendment  as  not  only  the  Irish 
people  will  need  but  the  English  people,  under  its  operation, 
will  recognize  to  be  necessary  to  insure,  in  full  measure,  the  prac- 
tical purpose  and  spirit  of  the  settlement." 

A  fifth  says  :  "Irish- Americans  are  prepared  to  accept  Glad- 
stone's bill  as  a  settlement,  because  the  people  of  Ireland  have 
declared  their  acceptance  of  it  through  their  representatives. 
Parnell  accepted  the  bill  of  188C  for  the  whole  Irish  race,  and 
there  was  not  heard  a  marmnr  of  dissent  from  any  one  author- 
ized to  speak  for  them." 

(/uenHoti  3, — "AVbether  do  Irish  Americans,  in  your  opiuioD, 
reciprocate,  or  rfpudiale,  the  closing  sentiment  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
speech,  Febrnary  15,  1893,  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Home 
Rule  bill,  where,  after  appealing  to  ICagland  to  do  justice  to  her 
suffering  sister,  he  addressed  himself  to  both  nations  in  the  light 
of  joint  opportunities,  in  these  words:  '  Let  me  entreat  you — if 
it  were  my  latest  breath  1  would  so  entreat  you — let  the  dead 
past  bury  its  dead — cast  behind  you  forever  the  recollection  of 
bygone  evils,  and  cherish,  love,  and  sustain  one  another  through 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs  in  the  times  that  are  to 
come.'     What  do  you  think  of  this  sentimentT" 

Answers. — "I  believe  an  overwhelming  majority  of  Irish- 
Americans  reciprocate  Mr.  Gladstone's  noble  aenliments." 

A  second  writes:  "  Irish- Americans,  in  my  opinion,  fully 
reciprocate  the  noble  sentiments  uttered  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  Feb, 
15,  189.3.     I  think  the  sentiments  are  sublime." 

A  third  says:  "  It  was  a  plea  for  forgetfulness  and  forgive- 
ness of  the  bitter  past  andfor  love  and  union  in  the  future.  This 
is  also  my  sentiment  on  the  subject." 
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A  fourth  writes:  ''Irish- Americans  heartily  reciprocate  Mr. 
Gladstone's  views ;  only  haman  fiends  conld  oppose  them." 

A  fifth  writes :  ''  Yes,  we  will  learn  to  forget  the  wrongs  of 
England  in  the  noble  attitnde  of  jnstice  assnmed  by  the  English 
people  of  the  present" 

QvLestion  4^ — ''Would  Irish- Americans  encourage  their  kins- 
men at  home  to  nurture  religious  and  racial  hatreds,  make  Catho- 
licity the  state  church,  and  give  to  its  hierarchy  the  control  of 
education  and  of  all  legislative  enactments  f  " 

Anawers, — "No,  we  want  church  and  state  forever  separate, 
with  complete  freedom  of  worship  guaranteed  to  all  creeds." 

A  second  writes  :  "  No.  We  do  not  believe  for  a  moment 
that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  would  abridge  in  the  slightest 
d^ree  the  exercise  of  the  fullest  and  fairest  enjoyment  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  A  state  church  of  any  kind  is  out 
of  the  question." 

A  third  writes :  "  Irish- Americans  realize  that  religious  ani- 
mosity has  been  the  bane  of  Irish  nationality.  We  want  it 
abolished  by  the  suppression  of  all  the  appearance  of  a  state- 
aided  religion.  A  creed  that  cannot  stand  upon  its  merits  and 
rely  upon  the  sapport  of  those  to  whom  it  appeals  ought  to  be 
buried  as  a  relic  of  the  past." 

A  fourth  says :  "Sach  a  question  as  you  propose,  in  this  day 
of  intelligence,  is  surprising.  The  history  of  the  Irish  race, 
both  in  Ireland  and  America,  is  a  living  answer  in  the  negative 
to  your  question.  It  is  not  the  Catholic  in  Ireland  or  America 
who  introdaces  as  a  political  factor  race  or  religion  in  politics." 

A  fifth  writes :  "The  history  of  Ireland  shows  the  broadest 
toleration  of  religious  opinions  among  Catholics :  witness  their 
treatment  of  Protestant  fellow-countrymen  in  those  provinces 
outnumbering  them  in  proportion  of  foar  to  one.  Irish- Ameri- 
cans are  even  more  tolerant  than  their  kinsmen  in  Ireland." 

Question  5. — "Do  Irish- Americans  really  hate  the  British 
X)eople,  who,  like  the  Irish  people  themselves,  have  been  the 
victims  of  centuries  of  misrule,  and  who  until  lately  have  had 
no  adequate  voice  in  controlling  legislation  in  Parliament?" 

Aiiswers. — "Certainly  not.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  an  abid- 
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iDg  faith  in  the  future  of  an  English  democracy,  and  hope  that 
a  united  democracy  will  one  day  govern  both  England  and  Ire- 
land in  peace  and  happiness." 

A  second  writes  :  "No.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  in  full 
sympathy  with  them  and  are  most  anxious  that  the  masses  shall 
compel  the  classes  to  acknowledge  their  rights  in  every  particu- 
lar.'' 

A  third  writes:  "Great  Britain  is  not  responsible  for  the 
results  of  British  government  in  Ireland.  We  would  like  to 
cooperate  with  the  masses  there  to  abolish  the  classes  whom 
alone  we  hold  responsible  for  Ireland's  wrongs,  and  a  typical 
representative  of  whom  is  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury." 

A  fourth  says  :  "The  Irish  Americans  do  not  hate  the  British 
people.  They  do  hate  Toryism  and  all  that  it  represents,  and 
yet  were  Toryism  to  be  the  instrument  of  justice  to  Ireland,  we 
could  forgive  Toryism  and  forget  all  its  cursed,  cruel,  and  dark 
past." 

A  fifth  writes  :  "They  hate  the  spirit  of  x>ersecution  and  of 
tyranny  that  has  marked  the  treatment  of  Ireland  by  England. 
In  so  far  as  that  spirit  is  upheld  by  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
they  hate  them  as  the  instruments  of  their  oppression.  But 
whenever  a  spirit  of  friendship  and  amity  is  manifested  they 
are  ready  to  make  common  calls  upon  them  for  the  best  interests 
of  both  countries." 

Question  6, — "Do  the  Irish-Americans  hate  the  British  Em- 
pire, its  flag,  its  trade,  and  Constitution,  as  stated  by  Lord  Salis- 
bury, and  would  a  granting  of  Home  Eule  reconcile  them  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  British  Empire,  as  asserted  by  Lord  Bose- 
berry." 

Answers. — "  Irish- Americans  hate  Hhings  British,'  her  laws 
and  her  flag,  in  so  far  as  they  represent  the  ages  of  persecution 
and  spoliation.  How  could  they  be  human  and  feel  otherwise, 
until  some  reparation  is  made  by  the  transgressors?" 

A  second  says  :  "  The  granting  of  Home  Bule  would  obliterate 
whatever  hostilities  there  are,  and  would  completely  change  any 
feelings  entertained  on  the  part  of  Irish- Americans  into  friend- 
ship for  both  the  English  government  and  the  English  people." 
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A  third  writes:  ''Justice  to  Ireland  will  conciliate  the 
masses  of  Irish- American  x>^ople ;  Lord  Salisbury  is  wrong, 
Lord  Eoseberry  is  righf 

A  fourth  says:  ''The  Irish- American  recognizes  and  loves 
whatever  is  good  in  the  British  Constitution.  We  don't  hate 
anything  British  merely  because  it  is  British,  but  because  the 
word  stands  for  wrong  or  injustice  in  Ireland.  If  the  cause  is 
abolished  the  result  will  be  different  We  cannot  continue 
kicking  a  man  all  the  time  and  expect  him  to  love ;  even 
Homer,  whom  we  rate  as  little  less  than  a  god,  bitterly  cursed 
those  people  in  Greece  whom  he  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
Eurotas.'' 

A  fifth  says  :  "  Yes.  We  hate  them  all — flag,  trade,  and 
Constitution — while  they  symbolize  the  slavery  and  x>er8ecution 
of  onr  people.  When  they  become  the  emblems  of  justice, 
freedom,  and  fair  play  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  we  will  no 
longer  have  reason  to  hate  them." 

Question  7. — "  Whether,  in  your  opinion,  is  Ireland  better  off 
holding  the  balance  of  power  in  the  imperial  Parliament,  with 
the  local  legislature  at  Dublin,  and  having  an  outlet  for  the 
genius  of  her  sous  to  a  friendly  partnership  with  England  over 
an  area  of  one  fifth  of  the  globe,  and  sharing  in  the  government 
of  one  fourth  of  its  population,  or  existing  independent  and 
alone,  taxed  to  sustain  a  large  standing  army  and  a  defensive 
fieet,  an  object  of  jealousy  to  neighboring  powers,  with  a  king,  a 
parliament,  and  a  flag  of  her  own." 

Answers. — *'Iam  satisfied  that  with  Home  Eule  for  Ireland 
the  genius  of  her  sons  would  also  seek  the  still  wider  field  of 
imperial  affairs  for  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  affairs  of 
the  greater  Empire.  Irishmen  all  over  the  world  would  take 
pride  in  the  advancement  of  imperial  affairs  under  such 
circumstances,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  England  and  Ire- 
land would  march  in  progress  and  prosperity  down  the  ages  to  a 
glorious  and  a  common  destiny." 

A  second  writes  :  "In  my  opinion,  Ireland  would  be  vastly 
better  off  under  the  conditions  you  state,  as  undoubtedly  a 
friendly  partnership  with  England  would  give  Ireland  an  oppor- 
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tunity  for  trade  and  commerce  that  would  greatly  tend  to  her 
uational  growth.  As  for  an  Iriah  king,  I  think  such  a  creature 
is  oQt  of  the  question," 

A  third  says:  "My  belief  is  that  with  equal  rights  granted  them 
the  Irish  people  would  advance  more  rapidly  as  a  part  of  the 
empire  than  bystandiog  separately  and  distinctly  outside  of  it." 

A  fourth  says  :  "  Id  my  opinion,  both  Ireland  and  England 
will  be  benefited  by  having  Ireland  represented  in  the  field  of 
Parliameot.  Ireland's  best  Interests  rest  in  friendly  relation  and 
alliance  with  Eugland.  To  cast  Ireland  on  her  own  resources 
after  centuries  of  devastation  would  be  a  cruel  injustice, 
abhorrent  to  the  civilization  of  this  age,  and  a  policy  well  calcu- 
lated to  make  Ireland  a  prey  to  political  schemes  and  intrigues. 
I  believe  that  with  full  justice  accorded  to  their  country  Irish- 
men would  become  the  truest,  most  loyal,  and  safest  custodians 
of  imperial  power,  honor,  dignity,  and  greatness — Britain's 
choicest  citizens." 

A  fifth  says :  "  Under  the  conditions  you  name  Ireland  vould 
be  more  prosperous  as  a  part  of  the  British  Empire.  Freed  from 
the  cost  of  maintaining  separate  powers  for  defense,  the  preser- 
vation of  law,  etc.,  her  resources  could  also  be  more  readily 
available  for  the  development  of  her  national  industries  and  her 
people  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  staple  government," 

Such  is  the  spirit  iu  which  men  have  answered  the  questions 
propounded  t«  them.  In  every  case  the  quotation  sare  made 
with  literal  exactnes.s,  the  originals  being  iu  my  possession. 
There  is  probably  throughout  a  desire  to  deal  lightly  with  the 
question  relating  to  the  religious  controversies,  and  in  many 
cases  a  reference  will  be  observed  to  the  past  history  of  Catholics 
in  their  relations  to  the  minority.  This,  however,  may  arouse 
objections  in  some  quarters,  since  the  past  history  of  Catholics 
and  Protestants  has  been  deplorable  rather  than  reassuring, 
l>oth  parties  being  about  equally  to  blame,  but  it  is  remarkable 
with  what  unanimity  all  the  letters  received  have  testified  the 
change  of  feeling  that  would  arise  in  this  country  toward  Eng. 
land  by  the  granting  of  Home  Ilule.  In  other  years  there  could 
have  been  only  one  answer  to  some  of  these  questions,  partic- 
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alarly  that  relating  to  hatred  of  Eogland.  That  .answer  would 
be  a  lond,  nnanimous,  and  emphatic  ''Yes,"  bnt  owing  to  the 
Christian  and  civilizing  character  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  legislation, 
a  great  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  Irish-Americans. 
Irishmen  in  America  have  grown  and  prospered  with  the  times. 
In  America  this  is  more  particularly  true  than  in  Ireland,  and 
living  here  in  a  country  which  takes  in  the  whole  people  of 
Europe,  Irishmen  are  no  longer  thirsting  for  the  humiliation  of 
the  British  Empire.  They  have,  as  Tennyson  says,  ''Grown  at 
last  beyond  the  passions  of  the  primal  clan."  They  desire  not 
separation  from  the  British  Empire,  but  a  recognition  of  their 
historic  and  inextinguishable  nationality,  and,  owing  to  the  sweet 
influence  reflected  upon  the  public  opinion  of  this  country  by 
Mr.  Gladstone's  recent  legislation,  it  is  now  possible  to  get  a 
fair  and  reasonable  statement  of  what  was  once  a  burning  ques- 
tion. Those  who  have  not  answered  the  above  questions  cate- 
gorically have  sent  letters.  We  shall  begin  with  Dr.  Thomas 
Addis  Emmet,  the  grand-nephew  of  Bobert  Emmet  whose 
name  has  been  the  inspiring  spirit  of  all  Irish  revolutionary 
movements  of  the  present  century.  What  St  Peter  is  to  the 
Catholic  church,  Bobert  Emmet  is  to  the  spirit  of  Irish  patriot- 
ism. The  grand-nephew  of  Bobert  Emmet  resides  in  New 
York  and  has  this  to  say  of  Lord  Salisbury's  Trowbridge  speech. 

My  belief  is  that  the  Irish  people  as  a  whole  can  be  fully  conciliated 
and  in  our  day  may  prosper  and  live  in  unity  as  part  of  the  British 
Empire.  The  Irish  people  are  willing  to-day,  it  is  believed,  to  accept  in 
good  faith  from  the  British  government  the  Home  Bule  bill  as  passed 
by  the  House  of  Commons.  It  will  be  received  by  the  thinking  portion 
of  the  Irish  race  as  the  only  and  the  last  existing  means  for  preserving 
Irish  nationality,  the  Irish  language,  literature,  and  traditions.  Every 
sensible  man  will  concede  that  it  is  the  wildest  species  of  speculation  to 
legislate  for  a  condition  that  may  never  arise ;  the  future  must  take 
care  of  itself.  I  state,  without  fear  of  being  challenged,  that  it  will 
rest  on  the  good  faith  of  English  people  toward  their  neighbors  in  Ire- 
land, whether  the  future  between  them  shall  be  one  of  weakness  and 
and  brute  force,  as  in  the  past,  or  exist  as  a  bond  of  strength  in  mutual 
interest  and  good  feeling.  If  we  can  judge  from  the  history  of  the 
past,  and  we  have  no  right  to  base  a  supposition  as  to  tlie  Aiture  on  any 
other  ground,  the  fear  expressed  by  Lord  Salisbury  of  religious  intoler- 
ance by  the  Catholic  majority  is  equally  absurd,  and  is  scarcely'  worth}' 
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of  consideration.  Not  a  single  aut1ii>utic  inntance  of  intolerance  on 
the  part  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  during  the  past  two  hundred 
years,  can  be  cited  ;  while  It  can  easily  be  shown  that  all  the  religious 
disturbance  during  this  period  has  directly  or  indirectly  emanated  from 
the  Orangemen.  Throwing  aside  all  sentiment  and  simply  looking  to 
the  best  good  of  Ireland  in  her  connection  with  the  circumstances 
existing  to-day,  and  over  which  she  Is  powerless  to  exert  any  control, 
I  sincerely  believe  that  her  condition  Is  best  as  a  part  of  the  British 
Empire  ;  far  preferred,  indeed,  to  Ihe  accepting  of  her  independence  in 
her  present  slate,  even  if  it  were  freely  tendered  by  England. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  Dr.  Emmet  agrees  with  the  view  of  an- 
other Irishmaii,  Richard  Lolor  Shiel,  who  once  stated  that  "the 
viaioD  of  an  indepeodent  Ireland  was  a  glorious  but  uDattainable 
fancy;"  and  the  sentiments  are  entirely  worthy  of  Dr.  Emmet 
as  the  descendant  of  the  most  chivalrous  of  Irish  patriots,  and 
of  an  age  which  forbids  revolationists  to  disturb  the  interchange 
of  commerce ;  which  sees  ideas  of  right  and  justice  all  but  tri- 
umph over  the  time-bonored  profession  of  arms ;  which  behobls 
io  England  the  First  Citizen  of  the  greatest  of  modern  empires 
espouse  the  cause  of  a  sister  nation  long  neglected  by  his  fellow- 
oouutrymen,  and  which  rejoices  as  the  sons  of  the  patriot,  Kos- 
auth,  settled  down  in  Hungary  to  work  out  their  destinies  under 
the  peaceful  rule  of  the  Hapsburgs. 

Some  of  those  to  whom  these  questions  were  forwarded  boldly 
assert  that  instead  of  being  enemies  to  British  trade  or  com- 
merce, Irish -Americans  are  the  best  friends  of  the  commerce  of 
Great  Britain.  Mr.  P.  T.  Barry,  President  of  the  Chicago  News- 
paper Union,  writing  in  reply,  says: 

Lord  Balisbury  and  bla  associates  are  too  familiar  with  the  drift  of 
political  affairs  throughout  the  world  not  to  be  aware  that  instead  of 
the  Irish -American  Influence  being  a  danger  to  British  trade  and  com- 
merce, on  the  contrary,  It  la  far  more  threatening  to  American  trade  and 
commerce.  Lord  Ballsbury  and  his  associates  know,  and  Iheysee  It 
daily  In  tlie  public  press  of  England,  that  the  political  party  in  the 
United  States  with  which  Irish- Americans  atisociate  themselves  almost 
bodily  is  the  exponent  In  the  New  World  of  Britinh  trade  ideas,  and  is 
lauded  for  such  by  English  stat^^men  and  by  the  organs  of  British 
commerce.  There  Is  not  an  Irish -American  in  Congress  to-day  who  is 
not  on  record  as  liavi  ng  voted  for  a  measure,  the  passage  of  which  by  an 
American  Congress  the  ciimmerclul  world  of  England  so  nmch  desires, 
and  the  commercial  world  of  America  on  the  other  hand  so  much  fearK. 
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The  Tammany  politicians  of  New  York,  against  whom  Lord  Salis- 
bury inveighs  as  Irish-American  influence  dangerous  to  British  trade, 
as  well  as  their  associate  office-holders  and  office-seekers  elsewhere  in 
the  United  States,  use  their  political  influence  to  extend  and  amplify 
British  trade  ideas  through  the  political  party  in  which  they  are,  if  not 
a  dominant,  at  least  a  very  strong  factor.  Lord  Salisbury  will  find 
that  these  Irish- American  politicians  are  not  on  record  in  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century  as  having  contributed  anything  to  the  great 
movement  in  Ireland  by  money  or  support,  which  made  it  worthy  of 
recognition  throughout  the  world  and  brought  it  to  the  front  in  the 
aflTairs  of  British  legislation.  That  movement  was  supported  and  sus- 
tained, not  by  Irish- American  politicians  or  office-seekers,  but  by 
Irish-American  business  men  and  others  of  the  race  engaged  in 
the  professions  and  other  occupations.  I  protest,  then,  against 
the  saddling  upon  the  Irish  question,  which  has  never  received 
any  support  from  them,  the  shortcomings  of  a  lot  of  Tammany  and 
other  Irish- American  politicians,  whose  influence  has  most  notoriously 
been  up  to  this  for  the  advancement  of  British  trade  in  the  United 
States,  together  with  procuring  offices  for  themselves  from  the  Ameri- 
can public. 

Hon.  W.  Boorke  Cochran,  speaking  on  the  subject,  says : 

Forgotten  to-day  are  the  wrongs  and  the  oppressions  of  700  years. 
Forgiven  is  the  violence  under  which  the  Irish  race  has  suflered  for 
long  ages.  The  wrongs  which  Irishmen  have  borne  were  not  inflicted 
by  the  masses  of  the  English  people.  The  aristocrats  wJio  profited  by 
their  injuries  no  longer  control  the  destinies  of  England.  The  resent- 
ment which  has  been  provoked  by  the  oppressions  of  their  enemies  is 
forgotten  in  the  gratitude  which  they  freely  bestow  upon  their  de- 
liverers. Ireland  has  no  vengeance  to  be  assuaged  in  blood.  She  looks 
forward  to  a  future  radiant  with  glorious  promise  ;  a  future  of  peace,  of 
prosperity,  of  intellectual  and  commercial  developments ;  a  future 
wherein  decaying  cities  will  spring  into  new  life,  where  deserted  har- 
bors will  become  crowded  with  the  argosies  of  a  prosperous  commerce, 
where  the  river  by  whose  murmuring  waters  the  shamrock  spreads  its 
verdant  leaves  will  sweep  by  abundant  fields  and  thriving  villages, 
where  the  smoke  rising  from  happy  and  contented  homes  will  be  an  in- 
cense borne  to  the  beneficent  God  whose  justice  will  never  he  oflfeuded 
by  deeds  of  rapine  or  violence,  whose  vengeance  will  never  be  provoked 
by  the  wanton  shedding  of  innocent  blood.  And  as  they  turn  their 
backs  upon  the  days  of  gloom  and  of  disaster,  as  they  turn  their  faces  to 
the  future  with  its  glorious  promise  and  its  radiant  light,  Irishmen  and 
the  sons  of  Irishmen  will  ever  cherish  in  their  bosoms  the  memory  of 
that  illustrious  Englishman  who  stands  to-day  before  the  eyes  of  the 
world  crowned  with  imperishable  glory,  under  whose  heel  we  see  the 
extinct  torch,  the  broken  fetter,  the  shattered  bludgeon  of  coercion,  in 
whose  hand  we  see  the  charter  of  liberty,  on  whose  head  descend  the 
blessings  of  two  nations.     When  his  long  and  glorious  career  shall 
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ha.ve  been  eodeil,  hla  euduriiig  nioiiument  will  hn  in  the  breasts  of  the 
people,  whose  memories  of  hatred  he  has  turned  to  feellngB  of  grat*^ 
ful  afleetlnn,  who  have  leanied  to  forget  Hint  Englftiid  was  the  land  of 
Cromwell  beeuu^e  England  whs  the  lunii  of  Gladstone. 

Mr.  Hugh  McCaffery,  a  promiueat  business  man  of  Philadel- 
phia, aud  ex-presideDt  of  the  Iri^h -Katiooal  League  of  America 
in  the  days  when  that  organization  existed  and  when  it  remitted 
to  Ireland  a  sum  of  nearly  half  a  million  of  dollars,  writes  : 

Whatever  hatred  Ireland  has  for  England  is  due  to  the  injustice  and 
nilsgoverumeiitof  the  latter  country,  and  this  hatred  has  been  gradually 
dying  out  since  the  English  people  have  evlni^d  u  disposition  to  do  Ire- 
land Justice,  and  would  entirely  disappear  if  tliey  were  to  call  for  Ire- 
land Home  Rule.  Irish-Americans  expect  nothing  from  Lord  Balis  bury 
and  the  Lords  of  England,  but  they  do  confidently  expect  that  the 
masses  of  English  people  witl  have  the  innate  sense  of  Justice  aud  fair 
play  through  their  representatives  in  Parlianienl  to  grant  Home  Rule 
to  the  sufTerlug  people  of  Ireland.  When  that  day  conies,  mistrust  of 
persecution  will  soon  be  dispelled,  religious  prejudices  will  be  lessened, 
the  two  peoples  will  be  drawn  together,  and  "England's  treatment  of 
the  Irish"  will  no  longer  lie  a  blot  upon  civilization, 

Hon.  Allen  McDermott,  chairman  of  the  Democratic  State 
Committee  and  clerk  in  chancery  of  New  Jersey,  writes: 

To  aaj-  that  any  civilized  people  to-dny  hate  any  other  people  is  to 
s|)eulc  misleadingly.  Even  the  spirit  of  aniiniisity  between  the  French 
and  Qermans  iH  not  a  personal  hatred.  A  Frencliman  doesn't  hate  a 
German,  nor  does  a  German  dislike  a  Frenchman  as  such.  There  Is  be- 
tween their  respective  nations  a  feeling  of  rivalry  and  Jealousy  credit- 
able to  neither,  but  the  element  of  personal  hatred  is  abseul  from  this 
international  attitude,  tjoas  between  the  English  and  the  Irish,  the  dis- 
llke  is  not  personal,  tiie  advocates  of  Home  Rule  in  Ireland  do  not  hat« 
the  people  in  England.  Irish- Americans  have  not  any  disliiie  for  Eng- 
lish-Americans, nor  would  Lord  Halisbury  Hnd  here  any  intelligent  en- 
dorsement of  his  view  that  Irish-Americans  are  opposed  to  the  prtis- 
perity  of  England.  The  truth  is,  that  the  Irish  and  Irish-Americanf, 
who  are  believere  in  the  right  of  local  self-government,  are  only  op|>oeed 
to  that  party  in  Parliament  which  denies  self-government  to  Ireland. 
Parnell  didn't  hate  England  ;  the  Irish  do  not  hale  England.  If  Lord 
Balixbury  will  iearu  to  tie  true  to  the  teachings  of  Christ,  if  lie  will  learn 
to  be  true  to  himself,  if  he  will  become  true  to  the  genius  of  the  ojne- 
leeuth  ceutury,  let  him  preach  the  true  doctrine  that  the  government  of 
men  by  men  should  liave  nothing  to  do  with  any  sect— that  men  should 
be  taught  to  love  one  another.  Let  him  tvach  tliat  the  mission  of  good 
government  is  to  secure  human  happiness,  not  lo  set  man  against  his 
fellow.  Then  will  Lord  Salisbury  have  secure*!  tlie  admiration  which 
seeks  on  tills  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
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Mr.  James  T.  Doyle,  vioe-president  of  the  Irish  National 
Federation  for  the  state  of  Maryland,  and  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  Baltimore  Americany  writes: 

If  there  is  one  quality  for  which  above  all  others  the  Irish  people  are 
noted,  it  is  the  quality  of  generosity,  of  sympathy,  of  forgiveness.  The 
Irish  people  have  let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead.  If  I  may  be  pardoned  a 
personal  reference  in  this  connection,  let  me  say  that  outside  of  my  own 
immediate  family,  the  dearest  friend  1  have  on  earth  is  of  English 
parentage.  His  fattier  and  my  own,  lx)th  now  passed  into  the  one  en- 
during l^ingdom,  were  likewise  warm  comrades,  and  only  a  few  weelcs 
ago  his  mother  closed  the  eyes  of  mine  in  deatli,  and  wept  as  for  a  sis- 
ter. About  her  bier  were  gathered  many  families  of  English  and  Irish 
birth  or  extraction,  all  on  terms  of  amity  and  of  intimacy.  This  I  have 
found  to  he  the  rule  among  the  two  peoples,  not  the  exception.  The 
masses  of  the  English  aclcnowledge  the  justice  of  Ireland's  claims,  and 
the  Irish  people  recognize  and  applaud  the  honest  efforts  of  the  Liber- 
als to  give  them  a  bill  that  is  satisfactory.  Tliere  is  only  one  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  complete  harmony  between  the  two  countries,  tliat  is  the 
House  of  Lords. 

Major  John  Byrne  is  a  prominent  business  man,  with  an  office 
in  Wall  street  and  at  Detroit,  Mich.  He  i)ersonally  subscribed 
95,000  to  aid  the  campaign  of  the  Irish  party  in  1891,  and  sub- 
sequently had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Gladstone  before  the  pro- 
jection of  the  late  Home  Eule  bill.     Major  Byrne  says: 

While  every  man  with  a  drop  of  Irish  blood  in  his  veins,  with  a 
family  past  to  remember,  must  naturally  entertain  a  feeling  against  the 
laws  of  England,  yet  in  that  generosity  and  magnanimity  which  is  a 
strong  characteristic  of  the  Irish,  which  secures  by  **  one  act  of  l^indness 
atonement  for  an  age  of  wrong,"  the  people  of  their  exiled  brethren  and 
descendants  of  other  lands  are  ready  to  respond  practically  as  they  do 
in  spirit,  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  appeal  to  his  countrymen  in  his  recent 
speech  in  Parliament.  As  a  scion  of  an  Irish  house  with  centuries  of 
bitter  charges  against  England  for  almost  every  crime  on  the  calendar, 
crimes  perpetrated  under  protection,  and  often  by  direction,  of  law 
against  helpless  innocence,  botli  in  youth  and  old  age,  even  noble 
womanhood,  with  a  hatred  in  my  heart  as  deep  as  in  any  man's  living  for 
England's  past  treatment  of  the  land  of  my  father,  a  feeling  that  even 
he,  a  political  refugee,  possessed— I  am  willing  and  anxious  to  bury  the 
past  to  complete  erasement,  and  even  clasp  hands  with  an  honest, 
patriotic,  just  England,  such  as  Mr.  Gladstone  represented— justice  to 
Ireland  being  accomplished. 

The  language  of  these  letters  is  worthy  of  the  most  serious  at- 
tention on  the  part  of  all  who  value  the  future  possibilities  of 
the  British  Empire,  and  they  are  especially  worthy  of  attention 
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on  the  part  of  those — no  iooonsiderable  body  of  citizens  in 
America  or  in  the  United  Kingdom — who  foresee  tliat  the  future 
of  civilizatiou  may  largely  depend  upon  an  alliance  of  the  two 
Eaglish-speaking  branches  of  the  Anglo-Norman  race.  Who- 
ever casta  his  eye  over  the  horizon  of  the  world  today  must  ob- 
serve three  nations,  like  three  towering  peaks  of  the  Himalayan 
mountains,  rising  above  all  others,  namely,  Baasia,  the  United 
States,  and  the  British  Empire.  And  it  is  a  fact  of  no  little  im 
portance  to  be  taken  into  account  in  connection  with  the  future 
of  this  trio  of  great  empires,  that  in  two  of  them  the  Irish  race 
to-day  actually  holds  the  balance  of  power,  and  will  therefore, 
whether  for  good  or  evil,  largely  influence  the  destinies  of  the 
future.  With  the  Irish  people  in  active  opposition  to  ao  Eng- 
lish speaking  alliance  which  the  proximity  of  Canada  may  not 
unlikely  bring  about,  its  consummation  could  not  possibly  be 
effected.  Peace  between  Ireland  and  Eagland  is  a  step  which 
will  lift  humanity  visibly  upwards,  and  give  a  direction  thereto 
that  cannot  but  affect  the  whole  course  of  human  development. 
Fortunately  the  Irish  people  have  the  best  of  reasons  to  see  the 
conflict  between  both  nations  ended.  From  1848  to  1S67  they 
contributed,  according  to  a  speech  of  the  Marquis  of  Dufferin  de- 
livered in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1870,  to  their  kinsmen  in 
Ireland  an  amount  exceeding  9(!5,000,000.  Since  that  time,  be- 
tween money  contributed  to  pay  the  rents  of  Irish  tenants  or 
funds  subscribed  to  the  various  movements  aiming  to  wrench 
the  people  from  the  grasp  of  Irish  landlordism,  they  have  sub- 
scribed an  amount  which  if  put  to  interest  and  safely  invested, 
would  at  no  distant  day  purchase  the  entire  fee  simple  of  Ire 
land  from  the  British  government  at  a  fair  valuation.  In  order 
to  do  this,  Irish  people  in  America  have  often  pinched  tltem 
selves  and  diminished  their  chances  of  material  advancement  in 
a  country  where  money  is  the  great  object  of  life.  They  cannot 
be  expected  to  continue  this  drain  upon  their  resources  down 
through  the  ages.  They  have  therefore  the  best  of  all  possible 
reasons  for  a  beneficent  change  in  the  relations  of  the  two 
countries.  But  it  is  for  the  Tory  party  to  decide  whether  they 
shall  again  arouae  a  feeling  of  resentment  against  England  in 
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this  coantry,  or  enable  the  Irish  people  to  settle  down  here  from 

a  condition  of  x>erx>etnal  nnrest  and  x)ermit  their  kinsmen  at 

home  to  cast  behind  them  forever  the  recollection  of  England's 

wrongs,  and,  realizing  the  joint  opportanities  of  both  nations  as 

I>ortions  of  one  united  empire,  ^*  cherish,  love,  and  sustain  one 

another  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  human  afGairs  in  the  times 

that  are  to  come." 

T.  Burke  Grant. 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  CIVICS* 

BY  HENKY  8ANI>ALI.  WAITE,  PH.D. 

THIS  iDBtitiition  represents  the  united  and  unsel&ah  activities 
of  patriotic  citizens  devoted  to  the  one  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  qualities  in  citizenship  which  are  essential  to  the  io- 
tegrity  of  our  free  institutions. 

It  seeks  to  give  voice  and  force  to  the  demand  that  the  condi- 
tions necessary  to  successful  popular  government  shall  have  the 
recognition  accorded  to  similar  conditions  in  other  fields.  A 
mean  harvest  is  an  open  proclamation  that  meannes3  in  seed, 
labor,  and  soil,  will  be  multiplied  meanness  in  fruit.  It  is  folly  to 
expect  that  good  government  in  a  republic  will  be  the  fruit  of 
civic  thorns  springing  rank  in  the  soil  of  ignorance,  sluggishness, 
selfishness,  and  meanness.  Always  necessary,  but  never  more  so 
than  now,  is  a  proper  recogaition  of  the  fact  that  the  husbandry 
and  the  soil  of  good  government  and  right  social  order  are 
found  only  in  good  citizenship.  That  this  fact  is  not  duly  recog- 
nized, that  it  is  often  disregarded  or  wholly  ignored,  needs  no 
other  demonstration  than  the  object  lessons  afforded  by  the 
maladministration  of  public  affairs,  corruption  in  the  suffrage, 
and  other  flagrant  civic  evils,  manifest  in  towns,  municipalities, 
and  states.  Uivic  vice  has  become  thus  positive  and  had  riotous 
growth  precisely  to  the  extent  that  civic  virtue  is  wholly  want- 
ing or  has  faded  into  the  vaporous  sentiment  of 

AN    IMPOTENT    I'ATRIOTISM. 

The  imperative  necessity  of  increased  efforts  to  foster  the 
qualities  in  the  individual, — the  unswerving  integrity,  the  intelli- 
gence as  to  civic  affairs,  and  the  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of 
civic  obligations, — which  give  commanding  power  to  civic  vir- 
tue, will  not  be  questioned.      Insufficient  attention  to   what  is 

Teeen^dBlthe  anDual  meeUngof  tbe  board  of  Irusteee,  \ 
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thus  admittedly  the  concern  of  all  good  citizens,  breaks  every 
line  of  defense,  and  leaves  ox>en  way  for  the  entrance  into  power 
of  vicious  political  elements,  and  the  prostitution  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  government  to  the  basest  uses.  While  the  solidarity 
in  good  citizenship  which  will  give  it  controlling  power  is  thus 
everywhere  wanting,  the  solidarity  of  selfishness  and  meanness 
will  assuredly  increase. 

The  Institute  of  Civics  *  asks  citizens  of  all  parties  and  creeds 
to  unite  in  x>ersistent  endeavors  to  counteract  these  dangerous 
tendencies,  by  promoting  the  civic  intelligence,  love  of  justice, 
sense  of  duty,  and  instinct  of  honor,  which  shall  give  suprem- 
acy to  good  citizenship,  and  make  the  suffrage,  parties,  public 
leaders,  officials,  and  all  the  machinery  of  civil  life,  wholly  con- 
tributory to  good  government  and  right  social  order.  At  the 
end  of  nine  years  of  its  labors,  we  may  profitably,  and  with  an 
honorable  pride  not  unmixed  with  sadness  (for  many  of  the 
number  have  left  us  to  become  full  citizens  of  a  greater  common- 
wealth), recall  the  names  of  some  of  the  founders  and  first 
members  of  this  institution. 

FOUNDERS  AND  FIKST  MEMBERS. 

Among  these  were  Chief  Justice  Waite  and  Justices  Strong, 
Miller,  and  Lamar  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court ;  United 
States  Seuators  Hawley,  Colquitt,  Blair,  and  J.  F.  Wilson  ;  Col- 
lege Presidents  Woolsey  and  Porter,  of  Yale ;  Barnard,  of 
Columbia ;  Hopkins,  of  Williams  ;  Johnston,  of  Tulane  Univer- 
sity of  New  Orleans ;  MacCracken,  University,  City  of  New 
York  ;  Seeley  and  Gates,  of  Amherst ;  Brown,  of  Hamilton  ; 
Scoville,  of  Wooster;  Northrop,  of  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota; Butterfield,  of  Olivet ;  Canfield,  University  of  Nebraska; 
Peabody,  of  the  University  of  Illinois ;  Blanton,  University  of 
Kentucky;  Capen,  of  Tufts;  Snow,  of  Washington  (Mo.) 
University;  Potter,  of  Hobart;  Andrews,  of  Brown  University; 
Waggoner,  University  of  Texas  ;  Buckbam,  University  of  Ver- 
mont ;  Dreher,  Boanoke ;  Turner,  University  of  West  Virginia; 


•The  term  "  Civics,"  a  new  word  Introduced  Into  use  by  the  Institute,  was  adopted 
as  a  distinguishing  title  because  regarded  as  a  suitable  designation  for  tlie  t)ody  of 
knowledge,  or  science,  which  concerns  itself  solely  with  the  interests  and  reciprocal 
relations  of  the  citizen  and  the  state. 


/ 
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and  Hoyt,  T'oiveraity  of  Wyoming.  Among  others  who  gave  it 
immediate  support  as  members  were  U.  S.  Qrant,  Samuel  J. 
Tilden,  George  Bancroft,  Biabop  Cose,  Hugh  McCuIlough,  John 
Bigelow,  Stephen  A.  Walker,  and  Theodore  W.  Dwight.  Robert 
0.  Winthrop,  of  Boston,  said,  "I  cannot  hesitate  for  a  moment 
to  accept";  Hubert  H.  Bancroft,  of  San  Francisco,  wrote, 
'■  There  i«no  work  in  tchiek  nteii  are  engaged  which  is  more  needed"; 
John  Clarke  Bidpath,  of  Indiana,  declared,  "  The  cause  is  one  of 
the  ieorihient  for  which  men  ever  put  themselves  side  bff  Hide";  and 
Prof.  John  LeConte  said,  "The  time  His  come  when  an  in- 
stitution' I.IKE  THIS  IS  ABSOH'TELY  NECESSAIIY." 

The  practical  wisdom  of  those  who  shaped  the  plana  of  the  In- 
stitute, is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  these  years  have  brought  no 
change  in  the  provisions  relating  to 

MANAGEMENT   AND   MEMBEB6HIP. 

Control  is  vested  now,  as  at  first,  la  thirty-three  trustees, 
chosen  for  periods  of  one,  two,  and  three  years,  who  elect  their 
own  successors.  Provisions  made  for  a  faculty,  an  advisory  body, 
composed  of  members  specially  qualified  for  assistance  in  the 
formation  of  plans,  are  unchanged.  The  immediate  supervision 
of  its  affairs  was  entrusted  to  its  President  and .  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Following  the  plans  then 
made,  it  now  has  corresponding  members  of  its  faculty  in  a  ma- 
jority of  American  colleges  and  professional  schools,  a  large  and 
useful  corps  of  lecturers,  and  the  cooperation  of  a  steadily  grow- 
ing body  of  councilors,  composed  of  citizens  of  the  highest  char- 
acter in  all  parts  of  the  country,  chosen  with  a  view  to  their  will- 
ingness and  ability  to  render  useful  service  unitedly  or  as  indi- 
viduals. 

The  Institute  has  sought,  and  still  seeks,  the  cooperation  of  in- 
telligent and  unsel&sb  citizens,  both  men  and  women,  in  com- 
munities throughout  the  land.  Amoug  such  there  are  none  who 
may  not  accept  some  share,  however  little,  la  its  popular,  patri- 
otic activities,  since  the  obligations  assumed  by  members  are 
voluntary. 

The  successful  conduct  of  a  work  so  wide  in  scope  has  reqnired 
suitable  financial  provisions,  the  dependence  for  which  has  been 
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solely  upon  voluDtary  contribations,  made  in  response  to  annual 
circulars  which  have  suggested  but  have  not  exacted  small  mini- 
mum dues.  The  voluntary  payments  often  made  in  excess  of 
the  amount  suggested,  have  evidenced  the  appreciative  interest  of 
many  citizens.  The  Institute  has  never  employed  a  salaried  officer 
or  paid  agent. 

METHODS  OF  COOPERATION. 

Methods  of  codx>eration  have  been  suggested,  but  not  pre- 
scribed. Presenting  a  common  and  noble  purpose,  the  Institute 
has  called  to  its  membership  only  those  willing  to  aid  in  its  ac- 
complishment ;  but  the  character  and  the  extent  of  this  aid  has 
been  chiefly  determined  by  individual  judgment,  according  to 
I)er8onal  and  local  conditions  and  opportunities.  Members  as 
individuals,  or  in  connection  with  local  councils,  at  the  cost  of 
little  effort,  have  rendered  such  aid.  They  have  done  this  by 
interesting  popular  organizations  in  the  discussion  of  citizenship 
duties ;  by  lectures,  or  provision  for  lectures  (free  when  possible), 
before  lyceums,  workingmen's  clubs,  young  men's  associations, 
and  other  suitable  organizations,  secular  and  religious ;  by  secur- 
ing the  salutary  observance  of  patriotic  anniversaries ;  by  pro- 
moting adequate  instruction  in  civics  in  schools ;  by  cooperation 
in  efforts  to  secure  the  wise  and  honest  administration  of  public 
affairs ;  by  promoting  the  local  and  state  legislation  and  other 
action  necessary  to  purity  of  the  ballot,  honesty  and  efficiency 
in  the  civil  service,  the  integrity  and  highest  usefulness  of  the 
public  schools,  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  social  purity. 

The  Institute  also  presents  plans  intended  to  secure  coopera- 
tive effort  on  the  part  of  all  suitable  organizations,  such  as  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  heroes  of  the  Revolution,  the  surviv- 
ing soldiers  of  the  Civil  War,  the  various  noble  associations  of 
American  women,  Young  People's  Christian  Endeavor  and  Ep- 
worth  League  societies,  and  other  non- partisan  organizations 
whose  aims  are  such  as  to  assure  their  sympathy  with  its  objects. 
These  objects  should  be  represented  by  interested  citizens,  not 
only  in  many,  but  in  all  communities,  and  its  membership  should 
include  all  who  are  willing  to  unite  in  patriotic  and  unselfish  en- 
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deavore  to  promote  and  give  power  to  the  spirit  of  "true  Amer 
icaDism." 

THE    institute's    FIRST    EFFOItTS 

were  to  arouse  a  deeper  pablic  sense  of  the  importance  of  the 
civic  energies  which  it  sought  to  call  into  action.  It  has  un- 
doubtedly helped  to  iucite  the  serious  thought  and  unselfish 
patriotism  out  of  which  such  energies  spring.  Whether  its  own 
instrumentality  be  recognized  or  not,  and  whatever  the  part 
which  it  may  have  in  directing  them,  this  resultalone  will  justify 
every  effort  made  for  its  accomplishment.  If  it  can  also  aid  in 
giving  to  these  aroused  energies  unity,  purpose,  and  wise  direc- 
tion, it  will  have  accomplished  another  most  Importaat  aim.  If 
it  shall  secure,  through  patriotic  liberality,  endowmentB  befitting 
a  national  institution  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  ideas  and 
activities  essential  to  the  welfare  of  our  free  iostitutious,  its  per- 
manent nsefuiuesa  will  be  assured,  and  the  hopes  of  its  founders, 
many  of  them  no  longer  living,  will  be  realized. 

eUMMAKY    REPORT    AS   TO    PROIIBESS. 

The  following  statemeots  as  to  work  in  the  several  depart- 
ments of  the  Institute,  cannot  fail  to  give  increased  encourage- 
ment and  zeal  to  all  citizens  who  share  in  any  way  in  endeavors 
to  safeguard  our  free  institutions  by  exalting  the  standards  of 
citizenship. 

I. — Department  of  Popular  Work. — In  this  department  efforts 
are  made  to  promote  "good  government  through  good  citizen- 
ship," by  utilizing  the  opportunities  afforded  in  connection  with 
national  holidays  ;  through  addresses  before  lyceums,  labor  and 
other  popular  organizations,  and  in  various  other  ways.  The 
department  has  the  aid  of  a  large  corps  of  lecturers,  iucUiding 
men  of  national  reputation. 

Correspondence  has  been  recently  conducted  with  the  Insti- 
tute's lectarers,  in  pursuance  of  plans  calculated  to  largely  in- 
crease the  usefulness  of  the  lycenm  feature  of  its  work.  As  a 
result  a  statement  has  been  prepai-ed,  setting  forth  the  purposes 
and  plans  of  this  department,  with  the  names  of  lecturers  and 
the  topics  upon  which  they  will  speak.  This  statement,  which 
appears  elsewhere,  will  uudoubtedly  result  in  widely  extending 
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the  Institnte's  inflaenoe,  by  increasing  the  number  of  its  active  as- 
Histants  in  the  lectnre  field,  as  well  as  the  number  of  audiences 
addressed. 

The  efforts  made  to  secure  the  observance  of  national  holidays, 
in  accordance  with  the  plans  of  the  Institute,  have  met  ^ith  in- 
creased success,  and  have  commanded,  as  hitherto,  the  cordial 
codi)eration  of  secular,  religious,  and  educational  newspapers, 
and  of  clergymen,  teachers,  and  other  interested  members  and 
friends  of  the  Institute,  throughout  the  country. 

The  work  already  accomplished,  through  measures  calculated 
to  stimulate  popular  interest  in  the  study  and  discussion  of  ques- 
tions of  public  importance,  has  increased  the  demands  upon  the 
Institute  for  literature  relating  to  these  subjects,  and  for  the  serv- 
ices of  those  qualified  to  set  them  forth  in  popular  addresses. 
The  services  of  patriotic  citizens,  possessing  the  highest  qualifi- 
cations, can  everywhere  be  commanded  as  lecturers ;  and,  with 
provisions  for  the  defrayal  of  the  necessary  exx>enses  of  the  un- 
dertaking, the  Institute  can  easily  make  provision  for  popular 
addresses  or  informal  talks,  calculated  to  arouse,  efforts  in  fur- 
therance of  its  aims  on  the  part  of  members  of  trade  unions, 
young  men's  clubs,  societies  of  Christian  Endeavor,  Epworth 
Leagues,  and  other  suitable  organizations,  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Institute's  entire  dissociation  from  partisan  politics, 
and  the  fact  that  its  members  everywhere  include  the  most  hon- 
ored and  respected  representatives  of  all  parties,  creeds,  and 
classes,  commends  it  to  all  organizations  which  have  worthy 
aims,  and  leads  them  to  grant  a  willing  audience  to  its  repre- 
sentatives. 

II. — Department  of  Public  School  Work, — Devoted  to  the  pro- 
motion, in  cooperation  with  public  school  officers  and  teachers, 
of  such  instruction  as  shall  most  fully  qualify  American  youth  for 
the  discharge  of  civic  obligations.  The  cooperation  of  the  young 
in  efforts  to  secure  this  end  is  sought  through  the  extension,  into 
all  public  schools,  of  plans  calculated  to  promote,  not  only  patri- 
otism, but  the  character  and  intelligence  without  which  patriot- 
ism may  be  nothing  more  than  an  aimless  and  fruitless  senti- 
ment 
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The  progreBS  in  this  department  continues  to  be  most  enconr- 
aging.  There  are  few  important  meetings  in  tbe  interest  of  pub- 
lic education,  national,  state,  or  local,  in  connection  with  which 
the  members  or  friends  of  the  Institute  do  not  present  for  con- 
sideration the  study  of  civics.  The  increased  attention  given  to 
civics  by  instructors  in  normal  schools  and  teachers'  institutes  is 
also  a  matter  of  gratification.  These  results  are  chiefly  due  to 
the  efforts  of  individual  members  who  appreciate  and  thus  seek 
to  promote,  the  objects  of  the  Institute.  With  a  view  to  meet- 
ing the  demand  of  teachers  and  others  for  such  matter,  the  Insti- 
tute has  secured  the  services  of  some  of  the  ablest  educators 
among  its  members,  who  have  furnished,  in  brief  and  popular 
form,  suggestions  which  will  appear  from  time  to  time  in  this 
magazine,  as  to  methods  of  public  school  instruction  in  civics. 

The  aims  of  the  Institnte,  aa  set  forth  by  enthusiastic  teach- 
ers, have  also  awakened  an  interest  on  the  part  of  children  in 
many  schools,  and  in  some  instances  have  led  to  juvenile  school 
organizations  (conducted  under  the  anspices  of  teachers),  in- 
tended to  prepare  tbe  way  for  good  citizenship.  It  is  believed 
that  through  such  organizations  the  young  may  be  led  to  inter- 
eat  themselves  more  deeply  in  the  elementary  truths  vitally  re- 
lated to  the  welfare  of  their  country,  its  institutions,  and  its  peo- 
ple, and  that  incalculable  good  may  be  accomplished  by  their 
multiplication.  The  importance  of  entering  upon  some  general 
and  popular  method  of  work  with  this  end  in  view  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Institute's  trustees  two  years  ago,  when  plans  for 
such  work  were  carefully  formulated  with  the  assistance  and  ap- 
proval of  many  representative  teachers.  Meanwhile  the  fact  has 
been  clearly  established  that  both  teachers  and  children  can  be 
depended  upon  for  cooperation.  The  success  of  the  efforts  al 
ready  made  in  this  direction,  through  the  agency  of  the  late  Col 
George  T.  Balch,  of  Kew  York  (one  of  the  most  zealous  and  use 
fnl  of  the  oEBcera),  i'rof.  Myron  T.  Prichard,  and  Francis  C. 
Morse,  of  Boston,  and  many  other  members  of  the  Institute,  ia- 
dicates  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  the  enlistment  of  teachers  every 
where,  and  multitudes  of  young  people,  in  efforts  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  intelligent,  vigilant,  and  faithful  patriotism,  in  prep 
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aration  for  which  oar  public  schools  will  more  fnlly  realize  their 
highest  ends.  There  are  few  nndertakings  which  present  a 
stronger  appeal  to  patriotic  citizens  who  desire  to  promote  the 
future  as  well  as  the  present  welfare  of  the  country,  than  that  of 
organizing  our  millions  of  school  children  into  an  eager,  thought- 
ful, hox>eful  army,  whose  members  shall  be  pledged  to  seek,  and 
shall  receive,  such  preparation  of  mind  and  heart  as  shall  prop- 
erly equip  them  for  the  battles  which  must  be  fought  in  their  day 
in  defense  of  the  integrity  of  our  free  institutions. 

IIL — Business  School  Department. — In  this  department,  The 
Business  Educators'  Association  of  America,  having  made  itself 
an  auxiliary  of  the  Institute  for  the  purpose,  cooperates  with  its 
officers  in  endeavors  to  introduce  in  all  business  schools  such  in- 
struction as  shall  more  thoroughly  prepare  the  more  than  sixty 
thousand  youths  in  yearly  attendance  on  such  schools  for  the 
duties  of  citizenship. 

The  secretary  of  this  department  has  in  hand  the  preparation 
of  suitable  plans  for  uniform  instruction  in  civics  in  business 
schools.  As  chairman  he  has  charge  of  the  department  of  the 
World's  Congress,  at  Chicago,  devoted  to  business  education. 
The  highly  successful  and  interesting  meetings  of  this  depart- 
ment of  the  World's  Congress  served  to  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance, among  educational  institutions,  of  schools  devoted  to 
business  training,  and  the  wisdom  of  maintaining  a  department 
of  the  Institute  through  which  efforts  are  made  to  promote  in- 
struction in  civics  among  the  youth  in  yearly  attendance  upon 
such  schools. 

IV. — College  and  Professional  School  Department — With  the  aid 
of  associate  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Institute,  appointed 
for  that  purpose  (see  statement  page — ),  this  department  seeks  to 
promote  in  all  higher  institutions  of  learning,  such  attention  to 
the  essential  principles  of  republican  government,  practically  as 
well  as  philosophically  considered,  as  shall  make  high  scholar- 
ship a  synonym  for  the  best  citizenship,  and  a  preparation  for 
best  service  in  public  stations. 

The  most  important  undertaking  of  the  year  in  this  depart- 
ment has  been  the  distribution  among  the  colleges  of  a  syllabus 
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relating  to  instruction  in  civics.  The  comments  upon  this  paper, 
returned  in  answer  to  the  Institute's  request,  indicate  au  in- 
creased interest  in  the  promotion  of  instruction  in  civics.  Mauy 
of  the  instrnctora  addressed  have  furnished  valuable  snggestioas 
an  to  methods  of  instruction,  the  substance  of  which  will  be  pub- 
lished in  a  later  issue  of  the  Amekicas  .Toi'kxal  of  Politics. 

There  has  also  been  a  marked  increase  of  interest  in  the  com- 
I)etitioD  for  the  "  Hall  Prizes,"  awarded  to  fcradnating  members 
of  colleftes  who  submit  the  most  meritorious  theses  upon  sub- 
jects suggested  by  the  Institute.  Awards  were  made  in  the  year 
18!>3  to  students  in  the  following  institutions :  Bowdon  College, 
Ga.;  St.  Stephen's  College,  New  York;  Trinity  College,  North 
Carolina;  aud  the  University  of  Indiana. 

V. — Departmcnl  of  the  Press. — Devoted  to  the  preparation  and 
publication  of  literature  helpful  to  the  Institute's  objects, 
the  publications  of  the  last  year  have  included  a  third 
edition  of  "Organized  Patriotism,"  and  articles  as  follows: 
"  American  Town  Government,"  by  Edward  Everett  Hale ; 
"Municipal  Government,"  etc.,  by  Albert  Shaw,  editor  Re- 
view of  Revieum;  "The  Rights  of  Minorities  and  Majorities," 
by  Hon.  John  A.  Easson ;  "  Political  Ideals,"  by  W.  C.  Wilk- 
inson J  "  Our  Standing  Army,"  by  Major  General  O.  O.  How- 
ard; "  The  Kelation  of  the  Clergy  to  Crime  aud  the  Criminal 
Classes,"  by  Rev.  Henry  Lewis  Myrick  ;  a  third  edition  of  the 
masterly  oration  on  the  National  Constitution,  by  the  late  Mr. 
Justice  S.  F.  Miller,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court ; 
articles  by  Caspar  T.  Hopkins,  recently  deceased,  on  Congres- 
sional Reform,  the  Education  of  the  Politician,  and  Some  Princi- 
ples iu  Economics  aud  Politics;  Citizenship,  with  chapters  on 
Unrealized  Ideals,  The  Voter  in  Search  of  hia  Rights,  The 
Delegate  Election,  and  Citizenship  and  the  Schools,  by  Charles 
A.  Brinley;  a  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Institute,  its  articles, 
by-laws,  etc.,  and  other  valuable  papers. 

The  publication  of  the  "(juiuquennial  Register,"  containing 
the  roll  of  members,  has  been  delayed  owing  to  the  failure  of 
many  members  to  return  to  the  registrar  the  blank  forms  calling 
for  desired  information. 
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VI. — Department  of  Legislation, — In  cooperation  with  mem- 
bers in  the  several  states^  it  is  thought  through  this  department 
to  secure  the  study  of;  and  to  promote,  legislation  calculated  to 
assure  the  proper  administration  of  public  affairs,  to  protect  and 
elevate  the  suffrage,  and  to  give,  in  all  the  states,  such  form  to 
laws  affecting  the  social  order  as  shall  make  them  uniform,  just, 
and  effective  in  their  operation. 

Pursuant  to  the  purposes  above  indicated,  after  extended  eor- 
respondence,  plans  have  been  x>erfected  for  securing  the  coopera- 
tion of  distinguished  citizens  in  the  several  states  ppssessed  of 
special  qualification,  who  are  to  be  members  of  a  bod^^hiown  as 
''The  Interstate  Commission  on  Law  E^orm  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Civics."  This  undertaking  has  commanded  the 
cordial  approval  add  assistance  of  the  governors  of  twenty- six 
states,  and  like  cooperation  will  doubtless  be  received  from  the 
governors  of  the  remaining  states. 

The  complete  organization,  and  the  efi&cient  prosecution  of  the 
carefully  matured  plans  of  this  Commission,  with  results  of  the 
highest  importance  and  utility,  it  is  hoped  will  not  be  long  de- 
layed. 

Facilities  for  ef&cient  work  have  been  largely  increased  by  the 
securing  of  suitable  executive  ofGlces  (38  Park  Bow),  provided 
by  the  generosity  of  the  late  Hon.  O.  B.  Potter,  one  of  the  In- 
stitute's trustees,  in  the  Potter  Building,  one  of  the  most  de- 
sirable and  centrally  located  ofQce  buildings  in  l^ew  York. 

These  summary  statements  clearly  indicate  the  field  of  the  In- 
stitute's activities,  and  its  wide  opportunities  for  enlisting  in- 
fiuential  citizens  in  patriotic  and  useful  labors ;  but  they  do 
not  permit  of  detailed  information  as  to  the  efficient  local  work 
accomplished  by  its  members  in  the  several  states,  individually, 
or  through  local  organizations. 

Popular  uprisings  for  the  overthrow  of  civic  corruption  be- 
token a  public  sentiment  favorable  to  efforts  which  shall  apply 
to  civic  evils  a  surer  remedy  than  the  strokes  of  spasmodic 
public  wrath,  following  the  exposure  of  official  inefficiency  or 
corruption.  A  controlling  sentiment  based  on  intelligent  views 
of  civics ;  righteous  action  on  the  part  of  the  grand  juries  which 
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render  their  deciaions  through  the  suffrage,  this  will  be  the 
realization  of  a  '^ Triumphant  Democracy/'  based  on  the  sure 
foundation  of  good  citizenship. 

In  a  commendatory  editorial  the  New  York  MaU  and  Express 
says,  ''  that  the  Institute  is  in  the  fore  front  in  a  great  patriotic 
movement  that  nothing  can  prevent  from  going  forward,  is  in- 
disputable." Such  words  are  encouraging  and  helpful ;  but 
their  warrant  must  be  in  future  as  well  as  past  labors  and  results. 

Increased  financial  support  is  imperatively  necessary  in  order 
to  vigorous  and  progressive  work,  and  the  members  and  friends 
of  the  Institute  have  abundant  reasons  for  continuing  or  en- 
larging the  measure  of  their  assistance.  For  this,  the  officers 
who  serve  the  Institute  without  compensation  feel  that  they  have 
the  right  unhesitatingly  and  confidently  to  Ibsk. 

Henby  Eandall  Waite. 


THE  MOVEMENT  FOR  GOOD  CITY  GOVERNMENT. 

BY   HERBERT  WELSH. 

THE  question  of  good  city  government  is  not  local ;  it  does 
not  concern  only  a  city  here  or  a  city  there — Pittsburg, 
Philadelphia,  or  New  York — but  it  is  general  over  the  United 
States.  Its  national  character  was  shown  by  the  representation 
of  great  cities  made  at  the  conference  for  good  city  government, 
held  in  Philadelphia  during  the  past  winter,  by  the  many 
eminent  men  who  thought  it  worth  while  to  attend  that  con- 
ference, by  the  patriotic  enthusiasm  which  characterized  their 
utterances,  and  by  the  manifest  sentiment  expressed  that  the 
issue  was  a  national  one.  But  the  national  character  of  the 
movement  is  still  more  clearly  shown  by  developments  since  the 
conference.  A  National  Municipal  Keform  League  is  in  process 
of  formation,  delegates  to  which  met  for  organization  in  New 
York,  at  the  City  Club  House,  May  28  and  29.  In  preparation 
for  this  organized  movement  the  committee  charged  with  the 
work  received  letters  from  correspondents  in  many  of  the  large 
cities  and  towns  of  the  United  States  stretching  clear  across  the 
continent — Albany,  Troy,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Providence,  B.  I.; 
Boston,  Mass. ;  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  Columbus,  Ohio  ;  Denver  and  Pueblo,  Col. ; 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  Cat.;  Tacoma  and  Seattle, 
Wash.;  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Sheboygan,  Wis.;  and  many  other 
places  have  given  us  information  of  reform  organizations  and 
movements  existing  in  them,  and  of  their  desire  to  associate 
with  organizations  of  a  similar  kind  existing  elsewhere. 

It  would  seem  clear,  then,  that  bad  city  government  may  be 
found  existing  very  generally  over  the  country,  justifying  the 
criticism  of  Mr.  Bryce,  the  author  of  the  ''American  Common- 
wealth," that  the  government  of  American  cities  is  the  one  con- 
spicuous failure  in  the  United  States. 
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What  is  tbe  esBeDtial  uature  of  this  failure  among  a  people  of 
80  marked  intelligence,  virtue,  and  practical  ability  as  our  own  I 
Inefficiency  and  dishonesty ;  in  the  proper  high  acceptation  of 
that  last  word,  dinhmenly  mainly. 

What  is  the  cause  of  such  failure  T  Mainly  the  indifference, 
the  civic  non  edncatiou  of  the  mass  of  our  good  people,  who 
have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  chastised  by  bitter  experience  to 
have  learned  the  great  political  truth  that  standards  of  rigid 
public  morality  and  efficiency  are  necessary  not  alone  to  the 
inat«nal  well  being  of  a  city,  but  to  the  safety  and  efficiency  of 
the  country  at  large.  Once  lower  these  standards  of  public 
morality  so  there  is  a  general  tolerance  of  uoscrupuloua  men  and 
dishonest  practices  in  public  life,  and  a  decay  of  national  char- 
acter and  national  institutious  sets  in,  which  will  soon  bring 
about  conditions  highly  menacing  to  the  moral  and  material 
welfare  of  the  country.  Public  affairs,  when  the  general  virtue 
and  intelligence  of  the  country  liecome  auspicious  of  them  and 
fall  out  of  close  touch  with  them,  like  decaying  animal  or 
vegetable  organisms,  by  their  feebleness  invite  the  attacks  of 
parasites.  With  this  ebb  of  popular  sense  of  responsibility  and 
conscientious  devotion  to  public  affairs  comes  in  the  purely 
mercenary  politician,  who  employs  the  names  of  parties  and 
their  creeds  as  a  cloak  for  his  personal  advancement  and  money 
gathering.  This  type  of  man  wears  the  party  livery  simply  as  a 
matter  of  convenience,  and  so  the  better  to  attain  his  object. 
He  is  usually  wholly  indifferent  to  the  principles  which  the  party 
professes.  Does  auy  one  doubt  that  Gorman,  of  Maryland,  and 
Croker,  of  New  York,  would  be  Republicans  in  Pennsylvania, 
or  that  Quay  and  David  Martin  would  be  Democrats  in  New 
York  I  The  question,  then,  becomes  one  of  jirofound  moral 
significance,  for  it  isiu  effect  this:  "Shall  popular  governmeut 
become  the  prey  of  tbe  unscrupulous  self-seeker,  who  subordi- 
nates public  interests  and  moral  considerations  to  his  own 
personal  gain  and  personal  power!  Or  shall  all  public 
oiBce  be  considered  as  a  sacred  trust  for  recording  the  will 
and  securing  the  welfare  of  the  people!"  Is  it  claiming  too 
much  to  say  that  according  to  the  popular  answer  given  this 
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question  will  be  the  success  or  failure  of  popular  government  t 
Now,  the  city  is  the  great  center  of  political  force,  of  intel- 
lectual force,  of  money  force.  Its  influence  upon  national  poli- 
tics is  immense,  if  not  decisive.  The  question  of  good  city  gov- 
ernment is  in  effect  the  question  of  good  national  government. 
The  iK>int  should  especially  be  emphasized  that  it  is  a  moral 
question  of  profound  significance,  probably  as  profound  as  that 
which  caused  the  War  of  Secession,  which  was  the  slavery  ques- 
tion. The  slavery  question  asked  us  whether  one  man  had  the 
right  to  pocket  another  man's  wages,  to  exercise  supreme  con- 
trol over  another  man's  body.  Divergent  views  on  that  matter 
nearly  dismembered  the  country. 

Now,  this  question  asks  whether  small  bands  of  disciplined 
mercenaries  are  to  prey  upon  public  office,  to  falsify  election  re- 
turns, to  bribe  or  intimidate  voters,  to  be  guilty  of  gross  dis- 
honesty, and  yet  retain  office ;  whether  great  corporations  are 
justified  in  purchasing  legislation,  in  employing  the  machine  as 
an  agency  for  permanently  corrupting  politics  in  order  that  their 
ends  may  be  the  more  effectually  served ;  whether  city  fran- 
chises which  are  worth  many  million  dollars  to  taxpayers  shall 
be  given  by  bribed  city  councilmen  to  corporations  for  the 
asking. 

The  answer  to  this  question  may,  and  doubtless  will,  come  in 
a  far  less  dramatic  way  than  that  given  to  the  slavery  question, 
but  who  can  say  that  it  is  less  necessary  that  there  should  be  an 
answer  t  It  is  only  a  very  superficial  thinker  or  a  very  indifferent 
citizen  who  will  suggest  that  the  problem  will  solve  itself.  Al- 
most all  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States  furnish  abundant 
illustrations  of  the  moral  and  material  evils  which  proceed  from 
bad  city  government,  which  is  itself  the  outgrowth  of  widespread 
popular  indifference,  and  the  consequent  capture  of  municipal 
offices  by  a  class  of  men  whose  course  shows  them  to  be  animated 
mainly  by  a  desire  for  personal  gain.  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Buffalo,  Troy,  are  cases  in  point.  The  conditions  in 
these  cities  vary  somewhat ;  in  New  York  the  evils  of  machine 
government  are  in  some  respects  more  flagrant,  but  are  not  per- 
haps more  dangerous  than  in  those  of  the  other  cities  named. 
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The  newspapers  of  some  cities,  which  are  themselvea  safferitig 
scandalous  and  dangerous  abuses,  Teel  that  it  is  pleasant  and 
safe  to  moralize  npon  the  wiekeduc'is  of  Tammany  ratber  than  to 
call  attention  to  the  neceHsity  for  a  local  house  cleaning.  Last 
autumn  the  nomination  of  Maynard,  who  had  been  guilty  of 
fraud  in  connection  with  election  returns,  to  a  place  on  the  Su- 
preme Bench  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  Parkhurst's 
great  work  in  proving  beyond  a  peradventnre  the  direct  com- 
plicity of  Tammany  with  crime,  prodaced  a  popular  uprising 
which  is  being  organized  and  guided  by  the  New  York  City  Club 
and  its  associated  good  city  government  clubs.  This  movement 
may  possibly  result  in  the  downfall  of  Tammany.  The  revolu- 
tions in  Brooklyn  and  Gravesend  are  full  of  hope  for  reform. 
Boas  McKaue  has  gone  to  Sing  Sing,  leaving  as  a  legacy  a  deficit, 
it  is  said,  of  $200,000  in  the  public  moneys.  The  enormous  di- 
rect and  indirect  losses  which  cities  sustain  through  the  public 
stealings  and  inefficiencies  of  bosses  and  machines,  of  contractors 
and  an  attendant  army  of  small  politicians,  can  be  read  in  the 
history  of  New  York,  not  only  under  Boss  Tweed,  but  under 
Boss  Croker,  and  in  the  recent  history  of  Philadelphia  and  of 
Baltimore.  Tweed  and  his  ring  stole  their  millions  of  city  money 
until  finally,  under  the  leadership  of  the  New  York  Times  and  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  courageous  and  influential  citi- 
zens, these  gigantic  wrongdoings  were  exposed,  the  ring  broken 
up,  Tweed  driven  into  esile  and  finally  to  prison,  where  he  died 
in  poverty  and  humiliation.  But  the  citizens  of  New  Y'ork  were 
mistaken  when  they  thought  that  reform  by  spasms  would  cure 
the  evil.  Nothing  will  cure  the  evil  but  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion in  the  community  of  the  forces  for  good,  which  wilt  take  the 
city  government  into  its  own  bauds.  There  will  be  no  perma- 
nent municipal  reform  until  there  is  a  permanent  municipal  party 
which  will  elect  men  to  city  offices  without  considering  their 
political  views,  but  asking  only  whether  they  are  honest  and 
capable.  Boss  Croker,  of  New  York,  a  man  who  has  for  years 
from  the  depths  of  Tammany  Hall  controlled  New  York  city  as 
with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  who  could  turn  or  refuse  to  turn  the  key 
of  legislation  at  Albany,  a  man  who  has  had  no  visible  means 
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of  support,  is  now  reputed  a  millionaire,  and  buys  fast  horses 
costing  $30,000  and  $40,000  apiece. 

Tammany's  systematic  bleeding  alike  of  places  of  evil  resort 
and  of  honest  business  to  support  the  organization  is  well 
known.  It  has  been  thoroughly  exposed  by  Dr.  Parkhurst  and 
others.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  our  Bepublican  partisanship  to 
note  these  sins  of  a  Democratic  machine.  But  in  Philadelphia, 
at  least,  we  have  just  as  dangerous  derelictions  under  a  Eepubli- 
can  machine,  for  the  political  name  which  he  assumes  changes 
neither  the  motives  nor  the  methods  of  a  dishonest  man.  It  is 
quite  plain  that  a  party  which  under  all  ordinary  conditions  can 
count  on  a  large  minority  rapidly  becomes  corrupt  Its  worst 
men  gain  control  through  dishonest  methods  and  keep  it  in  the 
same  way.  Emboldened  by  popular  indifference,  the  machine 
becomes  more  and  more  confident,  until  some  especially  auda- 
cious crime  alarms  the  community  and  leads  to  a  revolt  which 
temporarily  drives  it  from  power.  But  the  popular  memory  is 
short,  and  the  absence  of  any  definite  organized  channel  through 
which  reform  sentiment  can  express  itself  prevents  continuous 
good  results.  Important  reforms  were  effected  in  Philadelphia 
through  the  operations  of  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred.  The 
Gas  Eing  was  broken  up,  a  reform  mayor  was  elected,  and,  for  a 
time,  it  looked  as  though  permanent  and  complete  reform  would 
be  effected  in  Philadelphia.  But  it  was  not  so.  A  reform  com- 
mittee aroused  the  jealousy  of  the  mass  of  voters.  Members  of 
the  committee  were  charged  with  personal  ambitions ;  but  what 
chiefly  brought  about  its  dissolution  was  partisan  prejudice, 
which  resented  the  advancement  of  men  who  happened  to  be 
Democrats  in  national  politics  to  places  of  trust  and  emolument. 
Political  partisanship  is  more  than  any  other  thing  the  bane  of 
good  city  government,  for  it  presents  a  wholly  false  issue  and 
divides  citizens  who  really  desire  the  well-being  of  the  munici- 
pality into  two  hostile  armies  perpetually  at  war  with  one 
another.  Doubtless  the  machine  boss  grins  in  secret,  and  is 
tempted  to  exclaim,  ''What  fools  these  mortals  be  ! "  when  he 
sees  that  a  transparent  device  will  lead  the  community  by  the 
nose  to  its  own  great  loss,  for  it  is  the  pocket  of  the  voter 
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which  must  meet  the  heavy  cost  of  official  stealings  aad  the 
wasteful  extravagance  which,  in  a  hundred  ways,  is  the  outcome 
of  partisan  boss  rule.  It  was  the  people's  pockets  which  met  the 
loss  of  more  than  $1,000,000  following  the  Bardsley  defalcation 
in  Philadelphia.  It  is  surprising  to  how  small  a  degree  the 
popular  mind  avails  itself  of  such  an  experience.  Bat  it  has 
not  yet  learned  to  do  so.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
some  of  Bardsley's  predecessors  in  the  city  treasurer's  office 
had  used  the  public  moneys  in  their  private  business  transac- 
tions, but  that  they  did  it  successfully  and  were  able  to  return 
the  sums  taken,  while  Bardsley  did  it  unsuccessfully  and  went  to 
jail  in  consequence.  The  books  of  a  number  of  his  predecessors, 
when  Mr.  W.  Eedwood  Wright  took  that  office  temporarily 
through  the  appointment  of  Governor  Pattison,  were  diligently 
sought,  but  could  nowhere  be  found.  Nor  was  any  satisfactory 
excuse  for  their  non-appearance  ever  given. 

The  stronghold  of  corruption  in  Philadelphia  to-day  is  that 
alliance,  which  we  are  forced  to  believe  exists,  between  machine 
leadet^and  a  majority  of  the  city  conncilB  od  the  one  side,  and 
corporate  wealth  anscnipuloualy  used  on  the  other.  It  has  been 
estimated  by  a  careful  and  conservative  student  of  the  relations 
ezisting  between  streetcar  railways  and  the  city — Mr.  Charles 
RichardsoQ — that  had  the  profits  of  these  companies  been 
limited  to  eight  per  cent  per  annum  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  the  surplus  paid  into  Ihe  city  treasury,  Fbiladelpbiii, 
by  proper  management,  would  have  been  between  $75,000,000 
and  $100,000,000  richer  than  she  is  to-day.  But  the  bargains  be- 
tween the  corporations  and  the  city  have  never  been  conducted 
on  that  hnsiness  basis  on  which  rest  the  dealings  of  two 
evenly  matched  business  men,  or  the  city  never  would  have 
permitted  itself  to  be  the  victim  of  such  enormous  imposition. 
It  is  astonishing  that  the  taxpayers  ever  submitted  to  such  lonses 
without  seeking  an  effective  remedy.  But  the  true  idea  of  what 
the  modern  city  is  and  what  it  is  destined  to  t>ecome  has  not 
more  than  dawned  upon  our  people.  Ifo  one  who  has  given 
even  the  most  superficial  attention  to  the  management  of  public 
affairs  in  Fhila«lelphia  during  the  last  few  years  can  doubt  that 
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corrupt  means  are  employed  in  order  to  influence  the  legislation 
of  councils.  One  has  only  to  visit  Council  Chamber  upon  any 
occasion  when  legislation  affecting  some  great  railroad  or  street- 
car company  is  under  consideration  to  have  that  belief  deepen 
into  certainty,  when  he  sees  the  lobbyist  of  a  great  corporation 
openly  directing  the  course  of  legislation,  and  when  he  sees  all 
amendments  in  the  interest  of  the  public  voted  down  without 
serious  consideration.  It  is  fully  believed  by  those  who  have 
given  careful  consideration  to  the  subject  that  a  majority  of  our 
couDcilmen  can  be  influenced  by  corrupt  means.  That  city  is 
in  a  daugerous  state  whose  purse  strings  are  in  the  hands  of 
forces  alien  to  her  interests.  The  machine  influence  is  system- 
atically built  up  and  maintained  by  corporate  interests  for  purely 
business  reasons.  A  partisanship  so  blind  and  intense  that  it 
can  tolerate  such  abuses  is  naturally  encouraged  by  those  who 
find  it  a  most  effectual  shield  to  their  schemes  for  public  plunder. 
The  maintenance  of  extreme  partisanship  is  the  first  object  of  the 
machine.  For  the  political  partisan  will  sacrifice  every  moral 
consideration  to  his  party  prejudices.  Springfield,  Mass.,  fur- 
nishes a  fair  illustration  of  good  city  government  sustained 
through  a  series  of  years  by  ignoring  national  party  lines  in 
municipal  affairs ;  Asheville,  North  Caroliaa,  of  a  town  where 
public-spirited  Democrats  have  made  a  successful  start  in  the  same 
direction. 

The  withering  influence  of  the  machine  upon  education  is  simi- 
lar to  that  which  it  exerts  upon  public  spirit  The  question  of 
the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  force  must  be  subordinated  to 
political  interests,  to  considerations  which  are  quite  foreign  to 
the  great  purpose  for  which  the  public  school  system  was  insti- 
tuted, namely,  the  highest  welfare  of  the  children  under  its  care. 

Now,  what  is  the  remedy  for  this  dishonest  and  inefficient 
government  of  cities,  of  which  I  have  given  illustrations!  I 
believe  the  remedy  will  be  found,  first  in  the  organization  of 
a  municipal  league  in  all  our  great  cities,  which  will  have 
as  its  object  the  concentration  of  all  forces  for  good  in  one 
permanent  ever- working  body,  a  body  which  will  in  time  be- 
come a  municipal  party.     Second,  such  an  organization  aims  at 
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the  destraction  of  partisanship  in  city  affairs,  so  that  men  shall 
disoontinne  the  fatal  practice  of  voting  in  mnnicipal  matters  as 
though  upon  national  issaes.  Just  so  soon  as  this  simple  and 
effective  method  is  adopted,  the  disintegration  of  the  party  ma- 
chine will  have  begun.  Of  course,  this  change  cannot  be  made 
immediately,  but  only  after  a  long  and  steady  process  of  'educa- 
tion. Third,  the  civil  service  reform  spirit  must  come  to  per- 
vade municipal  management  before  efficient  service  can  be 
hoped  for  among  city  employees.  Merit,  not  party  service, 
must  be  the  means  by  which  employment  in  the  civil  service  of 
the  city  is  secured.  When  the  machine  can  no  longer  give  out 
office  as  party  spoils,  it  will  be  largely  robbed  of  its  power  for 
evil.  Then  the  city  will  be  managed  in  the  interest  of  the  tax- 
payers, not  in  the  interest  of  a  favored  few.  But  at  once  the 
most  important  and  most  difficult  work  to  be  performed  is  the 
creation  of  that  deep,  conscientious  sense  of  personal  respon- 
sibility in  the  minds  of  good  men  and  women  without  which 
the  future  will  be  as  dark  as  the  present.  Until  we  see  the 
looming  moral  proportions  of  this  question,  ease  and  personal 
comfort  will  bind  all  nobler  aspirations  with  a  silken  thread. 
Overmuch  prosperity  has  been  to  us  ''a  draught  of  deadly  wine." 
Perhaps  we  need  to  suffer  more  before  we  fully  open  our  eyes  to 
the  ultimate  consequences  of  our  general  toleration  of  public  dis- 
honesty. 

Many  and  important  interests  depend  upon  the  good  gpvern- 
ment  of  our  cities,  the  efficiency  of  our  public  schools,  the  proper 
management  of  our  public  institutions,  the  maintenance  of  vari- 
ous public  privileges  and  advantages,  parks,  public  libraries, 
etc.  The  comfort  of  the  rich  is  involved,  but  far  more  largely 
the  comfort  of  the  poor.  A  badly  governed  city  affects  most 
seriously  the  poor,  for  they  feel  advanced  taxation  most  quickly 
and  are  most  dependent  upon  the  pleasures  and  privileges  which 
a  well  administered  city  affords. 

But  also  let  us  not  forget  that  upon  the  character  of  the  city's 
administration  largely  depends  the  dignity,  honor,  and  wisdom 
of  our  national  character  and  our  national  politics.  The  ma- 
chine government  of  our  cities  has,  of  late  years,   made  itself 
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conspicuously  felt  in  the  lowered  tone  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland,  by  their  rep- 
resentation in  that  once  imposing  and  dignified  body,  give  force 
to  this  statement  National  patriotism,  as  well  as  a  desire  for 
local  well-being,  should  stimulate  us  to  undertake  this  reform.  It 
can  only  be  effected  by  the  patient,  intelligent,  self-sacrificing 
efforts  of  the  best  men  and  women  in  our  great  cities.  But  there 
is  no  line  of  effort  which  will  more  richly  repay  expenditure, 
which  will  bring  in  a  more  varied  and  important  harvest  of  re- 
sults. 

Herbert  Welsh. 


THE  LAWYER  FROM  A  MORAL  STANDPOINT. 

BY  J.   FLETCHER  DENNIS. 

IN  AN  article  in  The  American  Journal  of  Politics,  for 
March,  entitled  *'  The  Lawyer  as  a  Public  Servant^"  I  sug- 
gested, but  did  not  discass  at  length,  the  ethical  phase  of  the 
lawyer's  da  ties,  and  quoted  the  words  of  Aristotle  declaring  that 
''  the  laws  constitute  the  principal  and  most  important  branch  of 
ethics  'j  they  are,  in  fsyct'j  the  application  of  morality  to  the  vari- 
ous matters  that  arise  in  daily  life."  Since  Aristotle's  day, 
however,  the  world  has  very  largely  fallen  into  the  habit  of 
jesting  over  the  alleged  dishonesty  of  lawyers,  and  of  twisting 
the  first  syllable  of  the  word  until  it  has  the  vowel  sound 
of  long  »*i." 

Who  has  not  heard  the  oft-quoted  epitaph, 

**  Here  lieth  one,  believe  it  if  you  can, 
Who,  though  a  lawyer,  was  an  honest  man  ; 
The  gates  of  Heaven  to  him  are  opened  wide, 
But  closed,  alas  !  to  all  his  tribe  beside/' 

or  the  invitation  of  the  janitor  who  was  displaying  to  a  number 
of  lawyers  the  conveniences  of  a  newly  built  courthouse  soon  to 
be  occupied, 

**  Come,  sinners,  round  and  view  the  ground, 
Where  you  shall  shortly  lie." 

or  the  really  excellent  story  of  the  Irishman  (these  witty  things 
in  print  are  always  said  by  Irishmen)  who,  seeing  on  a  grave- 
stone the  legend,  ''Here  lies  a  lawyer  and  an  honest  man,"  ex- 
claimed in  evident  perplexity,  ''What  the  divil  made  thim  put 
the  two  av  thim  in  the  wan  grave  t " 

From  Prescott's  "Ck)nquest  of  Peru"  (Volume  1,  p.  304),  we 
learn  that  in  the  famous  "Capitulation"  of  July  26,  1529,  be- 
tween Pizarro  and  the  queen,  "It  was  expressly  enjoined  upon 
Pizarro    ...     to  carry  out  with  him  a  specified  number  of 
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ecclesiastics  with  whom  he  was  to  take  counsel  in  the  conquest  of 
the  country  and  whose  efiforts  were  to  be  dedicated  to  the  ser- 
vice and  conversion  of  the  Indians ;  while  lawyers  and  attorneys 
on  the  other  hand,  whose  presence  was  considered  as  boding 
ill  to  the  harmony  of  the  settlements,  were  strictly  prohibited 
from  setting  foot  in  them." 

There  is  a  French  proverb  that  ^'  a  good  lawyer  is  always  a 
bad  neighbor,"  because,  presumably,  he  is  ^'considered  as  bod- 
ing ill  to  the  harmony  of  the  settlement."  This  view  is  not, 
however,  often  taken  seriously  in  the  present  day.  A  had  law- 
yer is  still,  no  doubt,  always  a  bad  neighbor,  but  to  be  a  great 
lawyer  one  must  be  a  great  and  good  man.  His  moral  stand- 
point cannot  be  too  high,  for  his  duty  calls  him  into  all  the 
shifting  scenes  of  life,  where  honor  is  most  needed  and  where 
dishonesty  can  most  easily  be  concealed.  The  man  of  business 
entangled  in  a  net  and  harassed  by  his  debts  must  seek  a  law- 
yer's aid,  and  must  sometimes  give  himself  entirely  into  his 
counsel's  keeping. 

It  is  said  that  a  man  will  give  something  to  save  his  soul,  will 
give  much  to  save  his  life,  but  will  give  anything  to  save  his 
property  ;  and  by  so  much  as  this  is  true  does  the  lawyer,  more 
than  the  clergyman  or  the  physician,  keep  the  conscience  of  his 
client  The  lawyer  hears  his  secrets  and  reads  his  inmost 
thought,  and  the  law  itself  forbids  him  to  betray  the  knowledge 
thus  obtained.  He  is  sought  by  the  widow  and  the  orphan  ;  he 
stands  between  the  helpless  or  the  timid  and  those  who  would 
oppress  them.  When  the  culprit  stands  before  the  bar  of 
earthly  justice,  the  lawyer  steadies  the  hand  that  holds  the  scales. 
Bill  Nye  once  referred  to  Hon.  George  E.  Peck,  the  learned 
railroad  attorney,  as  ''the  man  who  stands  between  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  F6  Railroad  and  substantial  justice,"  thus  turn- 
ing a  happy  witticism  into  a  very  pretty  compliment.  The 
lawyer^ s  duty  is  something  very  different  from  that.  The  man 
employed  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice  is  known  by  another 
name  ;  we  call  him  pettifogger. 

Not  only  in  the  active  scenes  of  life  is  the  lawyer  a  partici- 
pant, but  when  the  sands  run  low  he  is  called,  with  confidence. 
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to  commit  to  legal  form  the  last  mortal  wish  of  the  departing — 
to  preserre  his  earthly  possessions  to  the  objects  of  his  affection. 
And  if  the  sojourner  go  beyond,  leaving  no  written  expression 
of  his  will,  be  leaves  to  law  and  lawyers  the  disposition  of  his 
estate.  More  solemn  responsibilities  than  these  are  not,  and 
truly  the  law  "employs,  iu  its  theory,  the  noblest  facalties  of  the 
soul,  and  eserts,  in  its  practice,  thecardinal  virtues  of  the  heart." 

History  is  not  devoid  of  noble  instances  of  such  faithfulness  to 
duty,  A  father,  in  a  moment  of  passion,  disinherited  his  only 
daughter,  and  beqneatbed  his  large  property  to  his  attorney  and 
two  other  cherished  friends.  The  lawyer  summoned  his  co- 
legatees  and  persuaded  them  to  join  with  him  in  conveying  to 
the  needy  and  deserving  daughter  the  entire  property  thus  ob- 
tained. When  his  uneeltish  course  was  known  and  made  the 
subject  of  public  comment  and  praise,  be  sought  to  minimize 
his  claim  to  exceptional  credit  by  showing  that  the  legacy  re- 
ceived was  uot  quite  bo  large  as  had  been  represented.  Such  ex- 
amples are  rare,  no  doubt;  they  are,  mayt>e,  "too  bright  and 
good  for  human  nature's  daily  food,"  but  no  standard  of  moral- 
ity is  too  high  to  strive  for,  even  though  we  often  fail. 

In  his  capacity  as  counselor,  the  lawyer's  moral  obligation  is 
very  promiuenc.  Litigation  is  an  evil.  To  prevent  litigation  is 
often  the  lawyer's  highe.st  duty  and  most  useful  function.  A 
client  often  seeks  a  lawyer  with  feelings  roused  to  a  pitch  of  in- 
dignation that  blinds  his  eyes  to  justice,  and  precludes  discrimi- 
nating judgment.  Triding  wrongs  are  magnified  to  mountains 
of  oppression,  until,  not  justice,  but  revenge,  must  satisfy  re- 
sentment. Let  the  lawyer  then  be  calm  aud  temper  undue  zeal ; 
both  parties  may  be  honest,  and  offensive  oi)erations  must  be  de- 
layed. To  gratify  hatred,  malice,  or  revenge,  is  not  within  his 
province,  and  failing  here  to  reach  the  proper  plane,  he  brings 
the  profession  into  disrepute  and  gives  his  fellows  over  to  pub- 
lic reprobation,  as  the  instigators  of  quarrels,  "who  never  end, 
but  always  prime  a  snit,  to  make  it  bear  the  greater  store  of 
fruit.,"  and  gives  color  to  the  charge  that 

"Ah  lalK>rin^men  Iheir  bandy,  crkre  their  luti^, 
Porte™  their  backs,  so  lawyers  hire  their  loiiguem." 
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It  l^as  been  said  that  the  administration  of  justice  shonld  be 
cheap,  and  some  inveigh  against  the  courts  because  of  the  ex- 
pensiveness  of  litigation,  but  this  seeming  fault  is  not  without 
its  benefits.  Lawyers'  fees  have  never  been  so  high  as  to  reduce 
the  number  of  lawsuits  to  those  brought  of  absolute  necessity. 
Much  needless  litigation  has  always  been  the  rule.  If  the  cost 
were  reduced,  no  doubt  the  grievances  seeking  public  redress 
would  indefinitely  increase.  Trivial  matters  easily  settled  by  the 
timely  application  of  a  little  equine  intelligeace  and  discretion, 
would  find  their  way  into  the  courts  to  the  disadvantage  of 
both  parties.  And  while  lawyers'  heavy  fees  act  as  a  whole- 
some preventive  of  petty  lawsuits,  they  are  not  less  potent  in 
securing  for  the  profession  the  higher  order  of  taleat  which  its 
proper  pursuit  so  urgently  demands. 

The  lawyer's  domain  is  reason,  not  the  passions ;  let  him  be 
^^  a  light  to  eyes  blinded  by  hatred  to  their  own  interests."  The 
prospective  client  is  entitled  to  a  candid  opinion  as  to  the  merits 
of  his  case  and  as  to  the  best  course  to  be  pursued,  and  such 
opinion  he  should  receive  even  though  it  does  not  suit  his  fancy. 
Equity  favors  the  compromise  of  doubtful  claims.  The  law's 
sharp  weapons  should  not  be  needlessly  resorted  to,  and  should 
seldom  be  directed  against  those  who  are  more  unfortunate  than 
culpable.  Others'  rights  are  dear  to  them,  and  as  just  perhaps 
as  are  your  clieut's.  Lord  Macaulay  has  well  said  that  '^scarcely 
any  quarrel  ever  happens  in  which  the  right  and  wrong  are  so 
exquisitely  balanced  that  all  the  right  lies  on  one  side,  and  all 
the  wrong  on  the  other."  It  would  be  most  wholesome  to  keep 
this  fact  constantly  before  the  mind,  for,  to  quote  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  '^  the  profession  of  the  law,  in  its  nature  the  noblest  and 
most  beneficial  to  mankind,  is  in  its  abuse  and  abasement  the 
most  sordid  and  pernicious." 

In  a  state  of  barbarism  every  man's  hand  is  against  his 
neighbor,  and  personal  advantage  sets  the  only  limit  to  his 
privileges  and  his  duties.  With  the  first  gleam  of  civilization 
these  privileges  are  circumscribed  by  his  duty  toward  others, 
from  which  no  individual  is  entirely  free.  In  such  a  society, 
what  then  may  a  lawyer  do  in  behalf  of  his  client  without  in- 
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friuging  hia  duty  to  the  public,  and  without  regard  to  the  in- 
hereot  j  ustice  of  his  cause  T 

This  is  a  questiou  oft  mooted  both  by  the  proressioD  aod  the 
laity,  and  the  extremes  are  wide  apart.  Memorable  oo  the  one 
hand  are  Lord  Brougham's  hot  words  uttered  in  the  dcfeDse  of 
Queeo  Caroline,  the  unhappy  wife  of  George  IV.: 

All  advoi^te  ill  iIh-  (liBC'lmrge  of  his  duty  knows  but  oiil'  [lei'son.  and 
ILat  pemou  la  his  dleiit.  To  eave  his  clteiil  by  all  means  aiidi^xpedientH 
and  at  all  liazarda  and  costs  toother  persons— and  umon){  them  hiiii- 
seir~-ia  his  first  and  only  duty  ;  and  In  perroniilng  that  duty  li«  niuai 
not  regard  the  alarms,  the  torments,  the  destruction  lie  may  bring  upon 
others.  Separating  the  duty  of  the  patriot  from  that  of  ailvocatf,  he 
must  go  on  reeklesH  of  conaeiiueiices,  though  It  should  be  his  unhappy 
lot  to  involve  his  eouulry  in  cuufuBion. 

These  words  show  zeal,  but  not  discretion  ;  they  are  com- 
manding, but  not  convincing.  All  society  is  founded  on  the 
theory,  at  least,  of  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number, 
and  snch  a  code  as  this  is  utterly  subversive  of  this  fundamental 
principle.  In  criminal  trials  especially,  too  often  the  prosecu- 
tiou  seeks  t«  secure  a  conviction  by  any  means,  and  the  defense 
we  may  assume  usually  stops  at  nothing  to  escape  the  penalty  of 
wrongdoing.  If  the  public  be  aroused  to  participation  and 
clamor  in  favor  of  one  or  the  other,  the  advocate  may  find  him- 
self unduly  swerved  and  may  seek  to  gratify  such  public  senti- 
ment to  the  detriment  of  public  justice.  Cases  involving  the 
freedom  or  the  life  of  the  accused  demand  in  the  lawyer  a  far- 
seeing  discrimination  and  an  all-inclusive  view.  He  may  be  re- 
quired to  face  the  indignation  of  a  frowning  but  unthinking 
community,  and  to  maintain  his  integrity  at  the  sacrifice  of 
popularity  or  ambitions.  On  the  other  hand,  his  recreance  to 
duty  may  entail  the  most  unfortunate  results.  A  crime  is  com- 
mitted which  jubtly  outrages  public  sentiment,  and  through 
sharp  practice  or  corrupt  methods  the  perpetrator  goes  un- 
punished ;  his  freedom  from  restraint,  even  his  existence,  in 
volvea  the  peace-loving  portion  of  the  community  in  constant 
apprehension  ;  then  indignation  bursts  all  bounds ;  the  law's  de- 
lays and  loopholes  are  made  the  excuse  for  defiance  of  all  law, 
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and  proi>erty  and  life  pay  the  penalty  for  one  man's  overzeal  in 
behalf  of  a  worthless  client 

Opposite  to  Lord  Brougham's  position  is  that  of  Sir  Matthew 
Hale,  who,  in  his  early  practice,  wonld  never  accept  a  seemingly 
unjust  cause.  But,  in  after  life,  he  was  convinced  that  in  this  he 
had  in  a  measure  erred,  for  he  felt  that  no  one  can  so  thoroughly 
know  a  case  as  to  be  entitled  to  a  final  opinion  on  its  merits  until 
all  the  facts  are  thoroughly  presented. 

In  every  life,  questions  of  moral  duty  arise  for  daily  settle- 
ment ;  paths  constantly  diverge,  and  the  safe  one  must  hourly 
and  anew  be  chosen.  There  is  no  universal  standard ;  each  con- 
science must  settle  some  things  for  itself,  unaided  but  by  an  en- 
lightened understanding. 

One  thing,  positively,  however,  a  lawyer  may  never  do  for  his 
client  what  the  common  conscience  of  mankind  would  forbid  that 
client  to  do  for  himself.  He  may  not  espouse  the  cause  of  one 
who  seeks  to  peri>etrate  a  wrong  through  some  chance  advan- 
tage the  law  may  happen  to  afford  him.  But  not  often,  if  ever, 
need  a  lawyer  decline  to  undertake  the  defense  of  the  accused. 
To  undertake  his  defense,  however,  is  not  to  decide  to  make 
every  conceivable  effort  to  save  him  from  conviction ;  that  might 
include,  at  last  resort,  the  purchase  of  perjured  testimony  in 
his  behalf,  which  even  the  most  hardened  might  resort  to,  but 
would  hardly  seek  to  justify. 

But  to  secure  to  him  those  advantages  and  safeguards  which 
the  law,  in  mercy,  offers  him,  is  permissible  and  just.  If  more 
than  this  be  expected  or  required,  but  one  honest  course  is  open; 
to  decline  x>eremptorily  the  proffered  employment  and  forego 
the  longed  for  fee.  Honest  men  decline  opportunities  for  dis- 
honest gain  in  every  walk  in  life.  However,  by  declining  to 
espouse  a  cause  because  there  seems  to  be  ground  for  believing 
the  party  guilty,  the  lawyer  would  usurp  the  function  of  both 
judge  and  jury.  The  courts  appoint  attorneys  for  accused  per- 
sons in  extremity,  and,  where  the  issue  is  life  or  death,  counsel 
thus  appointed  cannot  refuse  the  trust,  so  jealous  is  the  law  of 
the  security  of  its  subjects,  and  so  averse  to  judgment  against 
any  one  unheard. 
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Sydney  Smith  justifies  the  acceptance  of  any  ordinary  case 
that  offera,  on  the  ground  that  truth  is  best  arrived  at  by  the 
earnest  efforts  of  opposing  advocates,  and  this  proposition  ia  no 
doubt  true  enough  if  the  contestants  use  only  legitimate  weapons. 

What  better  statement  of  the  proper  view  of  this  much-debated 
question  than  that  of  Sir  William  Blackstoae,  the  law  student's 
patron  saint T 

"  Til  virtue  and  lier  frieudit  a  frieud, 
Btill  may  my  voice  the  weak  defend. 
Ne'er  may  my  prostituted  tongue 

Protect  the  oppresBor  in  bis  wrong, 
Nor  wrest  tlie  spirit  of  the  Ibwb 
Ti>  sHUctlfy  tiie  villaiu'H  Guuee." 

Sharp  practice,  then,  ia  no  part  of  the  lawyer's  duty,  nor  do 
a  client's  wishes  or  iustructiouH  afford  au  excuse  for  uonecesaary 
or  unjust  delay,  and  this  view  is  held  by  the  courts  themselves. 
Chief  Justice  Holt  said  that  an  attorney  who  falsely  delays  jus- 
tice is  guilty  of  breaking  his  ofScial  oath.  Cunning  and  trick- 
ery, snappish  advantage  taken  of  the  mistakes  and  slips  of 
others,  will  breed  distrust  among  his  fellows  of  the  bar,  and  in- 
evitably reduce  his  influence  and  effectiveneas,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  sullies  the  fair  fame  of  the  profession  in  the  eyes  of  a 
watchful  public. 

Au  advocate  may  not  withdraw  from  a  case  on  the  appearance 
of  damning  testimony  against  his  client.  Au  intensely  inter- 
esting illustration  of  the  problem  thus  involved  arose  in  Eng- 
land, in  1840,  iu  the  defense  of  a  murderer  named  Ckiurvoissier, 
by  Mr.  Charles  Phillips,  a  distinguished  London  lawyer.  A 
wealthy  aud  aged  man  had  been  murdered  iu  his  bed ;  three  ser- 
vants were  the  only  other  persons  known  to  have  been  iu  the 
house  at  the  time.  Uae  of  these,  Courvoisaier,  was  indicted,  and 
was  represented  by  Mr.  Phillips,  who  defended  bim  with  un- 
wonted energy  inspired  by  a  Arm  conviction  that  he  was  inno- 
cent. On  a  second  trial,  Courvoissier  was  found  guilty,  and  it 
afterwards  developed  that  during  the  progress  of  this  second 
trial,  in  terror  at  the  production  of  some  new  aud  damping  evi- 
dence, he  had  confessed  his  gnitt  to  bis  attorney,  and  begged 
him,  frantically,  to  save  his  life,   aud  Mr.  Phillips  had  carried 
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the  case  to  its  conclosioiiy  bearing  this  secret  in  his  bosom.  He 
was  pablidy  and  privately  assailed  for  what  was  oalled  his  dis- 
honorable coarse  in  the  matter,  and  his  conduct  was  condemned 
by  many,  some  of  whom  were  misled,  however,  by  the  false  charge 
of  his  accusers,  that  he  had  used  every  effort  to  fasten  suspicion 
upon  his  client's  fellow-servants.  Fortunately,  for  the  good  name 
of  the  profession,  he  was  induced,  after  many  years,  to  unseal  his 
lips,  which  he  had  closed  in  scorn,  resulting  in  a  complete  vin- 
dication of  his  course.  It  was  then  made  to  appear  that  the  con- 
fession was  made  to  him  in  the  presence  of  one  other  man ;  that 
after  torturing  doubts  and  sleepless  nights,  Mr.  Phillips  had 
sought  the  counsel  of  a  member  of  the  bench  not  concerned  in 
the  case  on  trial,  and  on  his  advice  had  continued  in  the  case,  nar- 
rowly watched  by  these  two  men  who  had  full  knowledge  of  the 
facts,  and  who  now  averred  that  they  had  utterly  failed  to  find 
one  word  uttered  by  him  not  consonant  with  strict  integrity 
and  truth.  Added  to  this  conclusive  vindication,  the  verbatim 
reports  in  the  daily  press  of  his  closing  argument,  bore  witness 
in  the  light  of  these  additional  fisM^ts  to  the  rigid  honesty  and  dis- 
criminating conscientiousness  of  this  noble  man  who  dared  to  do 
his  duty  while  all  his  world  in  ignorance  condemned  him. 

We  sometimes  dare  to  praise  the  warrior  who  rides  against  the 
cannon's  mouth  to  meet  a  certain  death,  as  did  those  at  Balak- 
lava,  or  the  followers  of  Gonzales,  whom  he  so  cheerfully  as- 
sured, ''Head  ye  not  to  win  a  field,  I  lead  ye  forth  to  die." 
Their  horses  sought  the  fray  as  eagerly  and  with  about  the  same 
discretion,  but  it  was  something  a  little  less  than  courage  that 
animated  them.  Pride,  or  recklessness,  or  hunger  for  post- 
humous fame  may  prompt  such  deeds  as  these,  but  when  a  lofty 
soul,  to  shield  a  fellow- man,  with  only  conscience  to  approve, 
can  face  the  world's  disfavor  and  jeopardize  the  affection  and 
esteem  of  his  most  valued  friends,  he  then,  for  once,  reveals  the 

image  of  his  Maker. 

T.  Fletcher  Dennis. 


THE  PANIC  AND  THE  SILVER  MOVEMENT 

BV  A,  B.  ASn  H.  PARyLTIAR. 

IK  THE  presence  of  a.  great  and  geueml  calamity  sach  as  a 
foreign  war,  a  domestic  insurrectioD,  or  a  commercial  crisis, 
due  to  the  forces  of  human  association  and  not  those  of  un- 
chained nature,  no  thought  is  more  natural  than  that  this  dis- 
aster could  have  been  prevented.  It  was  brought  about,  we  say, 
by  thinking  beings,  and  a  little  more  thought  could  have  warded 
it  off.  Comparing  the  lamentable  ills  from  which  the  country  is 
suffering  with  any  possible  good  that  could  have  been  found  in 
the  acts  which  precipitated  them,  our  indignation  at  those  acts- 
whatever  we  may  believe  them  to  have  been  —inevitably  rises; 
and  we  lament  the  stiff-necked  perversity  in  wliich  they  had 
their  source.  Such  is  the  general  course  of  thought ;  such 
views,  in  one  shape  or  another,  have  been  held  and  uttered  by 
all  who  have  considered  the  crisis  of  1S93-4  ;  and  such  is  doubt- 
leas  the  explanation  of  articles  like  that  entitled  "  An  Artificial 
Panic  in  Retrospect,"  in  the  June  Journal  of  Politk-s, 

If  this  natural  tendency  of  the  thinking  mind  could  be  re- 
pressed by  anything,  it  would  be  by  observing  that  the  unanim- 
ity with  which  the  disaster  was  voted  to  have  been  preventable 
does  not  survive  a  discussion  of  the  meaus  that  should  have 
been  taken  to  prevent  it.  Inquirers  are  of  one  opinion  iu  lay- 
ing the  blame  on  the  folly  of  human  act  and  the  blindness  of 
human  discernment ;  but  when  it  comes  to  specifying  what  acts 
were  foolish  and  what  men  were  short- sighted,  there  are  almost 
as  many  opinions  as  inquiries.  It  may  easily  be  shown  tliat  the 
war  or  business  crush  might  have  been  escaped  if  this  set  of 
men  had  yielded  the  right  amount,  at  the  right  time,  but  so 
long  as  the  same  thing  may  be  as  easily  shown  for  that  set  of 
men,  and  the  other  set,  we  cannot  fasten  the  responsibility  cer- 
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tainly  and  individaally  upon  any.  Thus  it  might  be  possible  to 
agree  with  Mr.  Knapp  that  his  '' associated  banks"  and  ''gold 
syndicate"  and  what  not,  could  have  postponed  the  panic  of 
last  summer  by  conducting  their  business  differently,  and  yet  be 
no  less  unwilling  to  hold  them  solely  accountable  for  a  calamity 
which  could  have  been  altogether  avoided  if  people  had  other- 
wise performed  their  part.  But,  as  will  be  seen,  Mr.  Knapp 
hardly  makes  even  a  plausible  case  against  the  men  he  de- 
nounces, so  that  this  slight  measure  of  approval  is  all  too  liberal 
for  his  essay. 

Not  that  there  are  not  some  true  things  in  this  ''  Artificial 
Panic"  paper.  The  writer  is  justified  in  claiming  that  a  strong 
specie  reserve,  like  that  of  France,  has  its  advantages.  To  be 
sure,  a  third  of  the  French  i>er  capita  currency,  consisting  of  sil- 
ver stored  in  bank  vaults,  has  no  monetary  function  whatever, 
and  the  country  might  practically  as  well  be  without  it ;  but  the 
gold  reserves  of  that  country,  added  to  its  coin  in  actual  circu- 
lation, undoubtedly  give  it  exceptional  strength.  But  the  im- 
portant point  here  to  consider  is  that  this  exceptional  strength  is 
purchased  at  exceptional  cost.  The  French  hold  more  money 
than  the  English  or  our  own  countrymen,  because  they  need 
more  to  accomplish  the  same  amount  of  business.  They  get 
nothing  like  the  same  amount  of  work  out  of  their  25  francs 
than  the  English  do  out  of  their  pound  sterling  or  we  out  of  $5. 
A  country  cannot  do  business  in  the  Eoglish  way,  or  in  our  own 
way,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  a  per  capita  circulation  on  the 
French  scale,  because  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  do  not 
permit  it.  Coin  is  value  in  a  highly  mobile  form,  and  it  in- 
variably glides  away  in  the  direction  where  the  demand  for  it  is 
strongest.  Unquestionably  we  sometimes  suffer  inconvenience 
from  our  habit  of  getting  more  work  out  of  the  same  sum  of 
money  than  the  French  do  ;  but  until  our  business  men  can  be 
persuaded  to  give  up  this  habit,  the  attempt  to  supply  our 
country  with  a  currency  of  $50,  or  even  $30  per  capita,  of  real 
money,  will  necessarily  fail. 

But  if  we  have  to  admit  the  truth  of  a  conclusion,  here  and 
there,  in  Mr.  Knapp's  paper,  we  must  be  equally  prepared  to 
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encounter  a  total  lack  of  truth  elsewhere ;  for  there  seems  to  be 
no  other  way  to  characterize  the  moostroua  assertiou  that  "we 
hare  refunded  our  war  debt  iu  the  iuterest  of  uatioual  banks, 
until  it  will  now  take  much  more  labor  to  pay  what  remains  than 
it  would  have  done  to  settle  the  whole  when  it  was  first  con- 
tracted." Our  war  debt  is  now  a  little  over  a  third  of  what  it 
was  when  first  contracted,  while  the  cost  of  labor,  instead  of  fall- 
ing to  one  third  of  its  former  figures,  has  actually  riseu.  State- 
ments of  this  kind  are  often  based  oa  the  fall  iu  price  of  agricnl- 
tural  staples.  The  country  now  produces  double  as  much,  in 
amount,  as  it  did  twenty  years  ago,  while  the  increase  in  value 
is  very  much  smaller— approximately  stated,  about  one  fourth. 
But  it  is  absurd  to  estimate  the  labor  cost  of  our  doubled  crops 
at  double  that  of  the  crops  of  1870 ;  the  fall  in  price  is  due  far 
more  to  economy  in  the  application  of  labor  than  to  any  appreci- 
ation in  the  standard  of  value,  if  indeed  the  latter  factor  is  per- 
ceptible at  all. 

Very  little  higher  estimate  can  be  put  upon  several  other  as- 
sertions, as  that  about  the  coinage  job  of  1878,  as  having  "  been 
the  only  cause  of  the  measure  of  good  times  we  have  had  since," 
or  that  about  exports  of  gold  as  "  most  foolishly  charged  to  con- 
tinue silver  purchases^^as  though  it  were  foolish  to  see  that 
the  effort  to  set  up  an  artificially  higher  price  for  one  of  the 
country's  products,  must  inevitably  result  in  curtailing  our  ex- 
port of  that  product,  and  thus  increase  our  export  of  some  other. 
Points  like  these  may  be  noted  perhaps,  as  specimens  of  the  ar- 
ticle we  are  examining;  they  hardly  need  an  elaborate  refntAtion. 

It  seems  worth  while  to  vindicate  the  president  from  the 
charges  made  against  him  by  Mr.  Knapp,  that  he  conspired  "to 
treacherously  overthrow  silver,"  when  he  first  sought  to  have  the 
bullion  purchase  clause  repealed,  that  the  gold  exports  on  which 
he  supported  his  subsequent  eSbrts  to  the  same  end  were  "arti- 
ficially" brought  about,  and  that  he  gave  his  party  friends  to 
understand,  as  a  condition  of  their  cooperation  in  those  efforts, 
that  he  was  willing  to  do  somethiug  handsome  by  silver  "at  the 
general  session  in  December."  It  would  be  impossible  to  prove 
that  not>ody  in  the  country,  during  the  campaign  of  1892,  mis- 
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understood  Mr.  Cleveland's  position  on  the  coinage  question; 
bnt  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  anyone  in  Ck)lorado  could  have 
entertained  any  doubt  The  greater  part  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  that  state  bolted  the  presidential  ticket  that  year,  pre- 
cisely because  the  candidate  would  not  make  the  professions  that 
Mr.  Knapp  now  insinuates  that  he  did  make.  Secondly,  there 
is  no  evidence  of  conspiracy  in  the  gold  exportations,  even  in  the 
words  quoted  from  Mr.  Clews — ''more  gold  was  shipped  than 
Earoi>e  required,"  etc.  Markets  had  often  been  glutted  before 
without  conspiracies,  and  the  same  thing  doubtless  occurred  then. 
Finally,  no  promise  that  ''silver  would  be  satisfactorily  recog- 
nized" can  be  traced  to  President  Cleveland,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  if  the  recognition  was  to  take  any  form  in  which  the  sol- 
vency of  the  national  treasury  should  be  in  the  least  endan- 
gered, he  made  no  such  promise.  Votes  to  sustain  the  adminis- 
tration on  a  point  so  vital  to  it,  cast  by  loyal  Democratic  repre- 
sentatives and  senators,  needed  no  entangling  promise  to  ex- 
plain them. 

On  page  660,  Mr.  Knapp  makes  the  astounding  declaration 
that  "the  proof  that  this  panic  was  most  unnatural  and  crimi- 
nal, appears  from  an  order  issued  by  the  management  of  the  as- 
sociated system  to  all  national  banks  to  secure  concerted  action," 
etc,  etc  He  goes  on  to  quote  from  this  circular,  dated  March 
12th,  1893.  Now,  since  there  is  no  such  "associated  system," 
no  such  circular  was  issued,  nor  was  it  received  by  "all  national 
banks,"  or  any  of  them,  so  far  as  we  can  learn ;  nor  would  it 
have  merited  the  slightest  attention  had  it  been  received.  If 
not  criminally  careless  in  his  statements,  Mr.  Knapp  is  the  vic- 
tim of  a  hoax. 

It  is  assuredly  a  singular  result  of  the  singular  "order  issued 
by  the  management  of  the  associated  system  to  all  national 
banks,"  for  the  purpose  of  securing  "the  future  life  of  national 
banks  as  fixed  and  safe  investments,"  which  Mr.  Knapp  quotes 
(not  literally,  however,  but  "substantially")  as  proof  of  flagi- 
tious "purpose,"  that  thereupon  "  bank  and  other  failures  com- 
menced by  the  wholesale."  Was  it  part  of  the  banks'  conspir- 
acy to  bring  disaster  upon  themselves  !    Or  were  the  banks  that 
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were  forced  to  fail  used  as  cat's-paws  T  And,  if  so,  how  and  how 
much  have  any  other  national  banks  gaiued  by  their  losses  T 
The  great  gain  alleged  to  be  in  store  for  the  national  banks  from 
"an  artificial  pauic,"  is  found  in  the  issue  of  more  bonds:  "they 
demand  an  immense  national  debt  to  perpetuate  their  exist- 
ence." On  the  contrary,  they  demand  no  such  thing.  Their  cir- 
culation, of  course,  depends  on  the  national  debt,  as  the  law  now 
stands;  but  the  issue  of  circniating  notes  is  not  the  whole  "ex- 
istence" of  banks,  nor  even  the  most  important  part  of  it.  The 
motive  alleged  for  this  order  appears,  therefore,  so  insufficient 
as  to  be  even  absurd. 

One  of  the  grievances  from  which  this  writer  suffers  is  "clear- 
ing-house gold  certificates — ^for  circulation  among  the  banks 
only,"  and  an  accompanying  repletion  of  money  in  the  banks, 
along  withscarcity  " among  the  great  mass  of  the  people,"  We 
cannot  deny  that  snch  things  do  happen,  nor  undertake  to  main- 
tain that  the  banks  have  earned  the  partial  favors  of  fortnne  by 
greater  patriotism,  or  greater  virtue  of  any  kind.  But  why  will 
people  be  so  blind  to  the  real  lesson  of  their  own  facts?  Money 
goes  to  the  banks  because  the  banks  have  credit,  and  away  from 
the  great  mass  because  the  great  mass  are  unfortunately  without 
it.  Where  the  credit  is,  there  shall  the  money  be  also.  There 
was  a  time,  last  summer,  when  the  credit  of  the  banks  was  im 
paired ;  then  the  money  left  them,  and  they  were  sorely  straitened 
for  lack  of  it.  Again,  it  is  gold,  pray  observe,  that  piles  up  in 
the  banks.  To  people  like  our  writer,  this  fact  is  proof  that  a 
great  corner  in  gold  is  preparing,  the  volume  of  that  metal  be- 
ing insufficient  for  monetary  oses — but  that  is  all  moonshine. 
People  who  have  to  hold  a  reserve  will  always  choose  the  best 
money  for  it — money,  that  is  to  say,  which  is  certain  not  to  de- 
preciate on  their  hands.  They  choose  gold  in  this  country,  only 
because  they  do  not  feel  absolutely  assured  that  the  gold  dollar  and 
the  silver  and  currency  dollar  may  not  at  some  time  part  com- 
pany. Who  would  not  rather  hold  the  paper  of  a  house  whose 
solvency  is  unquestioned,  than  of  one  upon  which  the  very 
smallest  atom  of  doubt  rested  1 

We  are  treated  in  this  paper  to  a  totally  new  economic  prin- 
ciple ;  that  a  gold  basis  "  necessitates  debt ;  for  under  it  there  is 
an  insufficient  supply  of  money  to  carry  on  businesB  and  de- 
velopment, which  must  be  done  by  borrowing."     Further  along 
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we  find  :  ''The  recent  moves  made  to  bring  the  United  States, 
Anstria-Hnngary,  and  India  to  a  x>ermanent  gold  basis,  will 
make  it  more  difficult  for  us  to  maintain  gold  payments  in  the 
future,  and  compel  the  frequent  addition  to  our  debt  for  that 
purpose."  The  value  of  a  proposed  principle  of  this  kind  can 
beet  be  tested  by  inquiring  where  we  would  be  without  it,  what 
we  could  do  by  the  light  of  our  unassisted  knowledge.  If 
Knapp  had  not  spoken,  we  would  probably  say  that  the  increase 
or  decrease  of  our  debt  depended  on  the  relation  of  the  two 
quantities,  revenue  and  expenditure,  and  was  not  affected  in 
the  remotest  degree  by  the  kind  of  unit  in  which  those  quan- 
tities were  reckoned ;  that  by  imposing  sufficient  t^es  and  ob- 
serving proi>er  economy,  we  could  reduce  and  finally  discharge 
our  public  debt,  whether  we  called  it  gold  or  called  it  silver  ; 
and  vice  verm.  And  now,  if  Mr.  Knapp  will  permit  us,  we 
shall  continue  to  say  so.  This  supposed  discovery  is,  in  point  of 
plain  fact,  nonsense. 

A  plea  for  ''the  restoration  of  our  ancient  and  constitutional 
right  to  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  by  the  people" 
ends  the  story.  That  will  be  cheerfully  granted,  under  either  of 
two  conditions.  First,  supposing  the  right  in  question  to  have 
been  taken  away  about  1873,  we  observe  that  the  largest  coinage 
of  silver  in  any  year  previous  (we  have  to  be  particular,  for  the 
coinage  at  once  increased  after  the  right  to  coin  was  cut  off)  was 
only  $9,000,000  of  all  denominations.  The  first  suggested  condi- 
tion is  that  the  coinage  in  any  one  year  shall  not  exceed  $9,000,- 
000.  Secondly,  if  that  be  refused,  and  the  limit  be  left  blank, 
we  only  ask  that  the  silver  so  coined  shall  not  be  used  to  pay 
obligations  incurred  in  gold  or  its  equivalent.  In  other  words, 
have  all  the  silver  you  want,  on  the  simple  condition  of  not 
using  it  in  swindling  other  people. 

What  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  panic  !  There  were  two 
panics,  the  first  brought  about  by  distrust  of  the  country's 
ability  to  maintain  all  its  currency  equal  to  gold,  in  the  face  of  a 
rapidly  depleting  stock  of  gold  in  the  treasury,  on  which  alone 
the  parity  depended  ;  the  second,  a  sort  of  travesty  of  the  other, 
a  distrust  of  investments  generally  because  investments  depend- 
ing on  the  maintenance  of  gold  payments  had  grown  doubtful. 
The  second  panic  may  have  been  unavoidable,  but  it  was  none 
the  less  unreasonable.  A.  B.  and  H.  Fabquhar. 


THE  OUTLOOK. 

INotes  and  comments  concerning  affairs  of  interest  to  intelligent  and 
patriotic  citizens.  Address  communications  for  this  department  to 
Outlook  Department^  American  Journal  of  Politics^  114  Nassau 
Street^  New  York  CityS\ 

Advantages  of  **The  Outlook."— With  every  month  matters 
of  interest  present  themselves  which  cannot  be  discussed  in  the  form  of 
articles,  but  concerning  which  timely  and  valuable  information  may  be 
given  in  the  way  of  notes  and  comments.  This  is  one  of  the  purposes 
of  this  department ;  but  its  larger  purpose  is  to  make  The  American 
Journal  op  Politics  more  useful  in  furthering  the  objects  to  which  it 
has  always  been  devoted,  and  in  promoting  which  it  will  hereafter 
have  the  valuable  cooperation  of  the  American  Institute  of  Civics. 

There  will  be  opportunity  for  the  free  interchange  of  tersely  expressed 
thoughts  upon  all  pertinent  questions,  and  every  reader  is  asked  to  re- 
gard these  pages  as  a  forum  always  open  for  utterances  relating  to 
affairs  in  the  field  of  civics,  and  this  ^eld  is  to  be  considered  as  in- 
cluding all  that  concerns  the  highest  interests  of  a  self-governing  peo- 
ple, from  the  unit  which  is  the  home  of  one  family  to  the  nation 
which  is  the  home  of  all. 

The  Journal,  in  this  department,  will  not  only  record  the  progress 
of  the  work  directed  by  the  Institute,  and  be  a  medium  through  which 
it  may  especially  speak  to  its  meml)ers  and  the  general  public ;  it  will 
also  afford  opportunity  for  summary  statements  concerning  the  pro- 
gress of  all  organizations  and  movements  which  have  for  their  object  the 
promotion  of  the  same  high  interests.  It  will  thus  aid  in  realizing  one 
of  the  chief  aims  of  the  Institute,  which  is,  without  interference  in  the 
matter  of  specific  methods,  to  promote  the  intelligent  patriotism,  the 
civic  virtue,  and  the  practical  unity  in  action,  which  shall  give  in- 
creased power  to  the  citizens  and  organizations  of  citizens,  whose 
sympathies  and  activities  are  unselfishly  directed  to  the  acoomplish- 
ment  of  the  great  end  of  realizing  and  maintaining  good  government 
through  good  citizenship. 


The  American  Institute  of  Civics.— Information  as  to  the  ob- 
jects of  this  noble  institution  is  elsewhere  presented,  but  it  may  here  be 
briefly  said  that  they  are  **  to  promote  everywhere,  and  through  all 
practical  agencies,  including  home  influences,  educational  institutions, 
the  press,  and  the  platform,  the  integrity,  intelligence,  patriotism,  and 
vigilance  which  are  essential  to  the  commonweal  under  the  rule  of  the 
people."  The  Institute,  in  the  nine  years  since  its  formation,asevidenced 
by  an  influence  everywhere  felt,  has  been  a  consistent  and  powerful  ex- 
ponent of  the  worthy  aims  which  it  represents.    As  expressed  in  the 
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Institute's  articles  of  incorporation,*  these  purposes  are  **  To  promote, 
without  reference  to  the  inculcation  of  special  theories  or  partisan  views, 
a  patient  and  conscientious  study  of  the  most  essential  facts  relating  to 
affairs  of  citizenship  and  government,  to  the  end  that  every  citizen  may 
be  qualified  to  act  the  part  of  an  intelligent  and  upright  Juror  in  all 
affairs  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  ballot/'  What  the  Institute  has 
done  in  furtherance  of  this  aim  through  its  occasional  publications,  and 
with  a  serious  drain  upon  its  resources,  will  continue  to  be  done,  and 
under  its  auspices  ;  but  in  such  manner  as  to  secure  a  large  saving  in 
expenditures  in  its  press  department,  and  a  corresponding  advantage 
to  its  other  departments.  While  the  distribution  of  literature  thus  se- 
cured will  be  the  same  in  kind,  it  will  be  far  larger  in  extent ;  and  its 
presentation  in  a  magazine,  which  aims  to  occupy  a  foremost  place 
among  periodicals  of  its  kind,  and  through  which  the  Institute  may 
speak  to  its  readers  and  the  public  monthly,  will  be  attended  by  so 
many  advantages  that  the  members  of  the  Institute,  not  less  than  the 
former  readers  of  The  Journal,  have  reason  to  give  the  new  arrange- 
ment their  cordial  approval. 


AiiLiANCB  OP  The  Journal  and  the  Institute.— The  arrange- 
ment by  which  The  Journal  becomes  associated  with  the  Institute, 
therefore  represents  an  alliance  of  forces  directed  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  common  purposes.  Conducted  by  the  same  publishers  and  the 
same  editor-in-chief.  The  Journal  will  undergo  no  changes  other  than 
those  resulting  from  valuable  additions  to  its  editorial  staff  and  corps  of 
contributors.  It  will  have  even  a  higher  standard  of  excellence,  and 
the  larger  usefulness  attendant  upon  an  increased  circulation.  This 
alliance  will  therefore  make  the  magazine  not  less,  but  more  valuable  to 
it8  former  readers.  Its  new  readers,  the  worthy  citizens  by  whose  un- 
selfish cooperation  the  Institute  of  Civics  has  l)een  placed  **  in  the 
forefront  in  a  great  patriotic  movement  that  nothing  can  prevent  from 
going  forward,"  f  will  And  it,  as  the  spokesman  of  the  press  depart- 
ment of  their  honored  institution,  an  exponent  of  the  same  purposes 
which  have  inspired  the  publications  (equivalent  to  more  than  16,000,- 
000  octavo  pages)  sent  forth  at  different  times  and  in  different  forms 
through  that  department. 

With  a  degree  of  success  indicated  by  tlie  unqualified  commenda- 
tion of  representative  secular  and  religious  journals  of  every  shade  of 
opinion,  and  a  continually  increasing  circle  of  appreciative  readers, 
The  American  Journal  of  Politics  will  use  its  every  effort  to 
promote  **  the  integrity,  intelligence,  patriotism,  and  vigilance  which 
are  essential  to  the  commonweal  under  the  rule  of  the  people." 


Woman's  New  Opportunity. — This  is  the  title  of  a  brochure  %  by 
Daniel  Greenleaf  Thompson,  Esq.,  of  the  New  York  bar,  and  of  the 

*  Prepared  with  the  aid  of,  and  with  others  signed  by,  the  late  Chief  Justice  Waite, 
ot  the  united  States  Supreme  Court,  first  president  of  the  Institute's  lK>ard  of  trustees. 
t  New  York  Mail  ana  Express, 
X  fioni^nians,  Qreen  A  Co.,  New  York.    25c. 
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faculty  of  the  Institute  of  Civics.  It  is  the  substance  of  u  thoughtful 
UMd  )iuggcstive  address  delivered  before  the  Woman's  Law  ('lass  of  the 
New  York  City  University,  and  is  full  of  sensible  observations  which 
all  students  may  consider  with  profit. 

How  TO  Make:  Nkw  York  Better.— Under  title  of  "  How  to  Mtike 
New  York  a  Better  City,"*  Mr.  Charles  F.  Wingate,  one  of  the  New 
York  councilors  of  the  Institute  of  Civics,  trenchantly  diecuases  some 
of  the  vexed  problems  of  municipal  government.  These  are  some  of 
hie  observations:  "  What  is  needed  is  that  the  public  demaud  a  better 
Bl«t«  of  things.  We  must  get  down  to  business  and  say  what  we  wftnt. 
and  then  see  that  we  get  it.  People  are  wearied  of  the  talk  of  reform  in 
general.  What  they  want  is  reform  in  particulur.  Let  us  abandon  de- 
famation and  shrieking.  Let  us  flrnt  reform  ourselves.  If  the  public 
demand  gold  watches  and  Bibles,  the  politicians  will  supply  the  de- 
mand. If  we  endure  dirty  streets,  crowded  schools,  and  tenements,  it  Is 
our  own  fault."  As  a  sanitary  engineer,  Mr.  Wingale  gives  special  at- 
tention to  "the accursed  tenement  system"  of  New  York,  and  asks: 
"How  cin  we  expect  to  elevate  the  masses  without  improving  their 
sanitary  BurroundlngB?"  "The  tenement  rookery  assails  the  family 
which  is  the  basis  of  the  church  and  of  society.  Il  promotes  vice,  fos- 
ters crime,  feeds  the  saloon  and  the  hospital,  and  is  the  source  of  end- 
less physical  and  moral  evil.  Here,  at  least,  radical  action  is  necessary, 
no  matter  at  what  cost." 

Municipal  Leagues.— Municipal  league  organizations  may  he  ex- 
pected to  multiply  in  the  near  future.  In  response  to  an  Inquiry  ad- 
dressed to  the  Institute  of  Civics,  as  to  methods  of  organization,  we 
commend  the  constitution  and  by-lawn  of  the  Boston  Municipal  League. 
One  of  the  Institute's  councilors,  Hon.  S.  B.  Capen,  ia  president  of  the 
League,  and  by  addressing  hini  a  copy  can  doubtless  be  obli^Ded.  In 
this  connection  the  editors  take  occasion  to  say  that  tbey  will  be  glad 
to  respond  in  these  pages  to  Inquiries  concerning  oi^anized  etTorts  for 
the  betterment  of  civic  and  social  conditions,  and  Invite  from  the  pro- 
moters of  such  eCTorts  Information  which  may  be  useful.  In  the  form  of 
notes  and  comments,  as  to  meetings,  addresses,  publications,  or  other 
means  employed  for  the  reallKstion  of  their  objects. 

The  Peahohy  and  Slater  Pcn'DS.— The  public  has  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  work  which  is  t>eing  accomplished  through  the 
ugeney  of  the  PealKidy  and  Slater  fUnds,  but  It  Is  to  be  doubted  if  it 
adequately  appreciates  the  full  importance  nf  its  noble  activities,  "  To 
teach  the  gospel  of  work";  "to  dignify  labor";  "to  prepare  wise 
teachers  and  leaders  for  the  negro  race  "  ;  "  to  fit  the  negroes  for  the 
proper  discharge  of  personal,  social,  political,  and  moral  duties";  "to 
make  them  intelligent,  upright,  and  industrious  men,  and  good  citi- 
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zeiis  "  ;  these  are  various  statements  of  the  objects  which  tliese  funds  are 
promoting. 

The  magnitude  of  the  field  of  endeavor  is  suggested  by  tlie  fact  that 
it  includes  "seven  millions  of  negroes  scattered  over  818,000  square 
miles — ^as  large  a  territory  as  Austria-Hungary,  France,  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  Denmark,  and  Switzerland/'  All  that  this  grand 
agency  seeks  to  accomplish,  with  a  right  understanding  of  the  term,  is 
embraofd  within  the  scope  of  **  Civics'* ;  for  the  end  of  the  work  to 
which  the  Peabody  and  Slater  funds  contribute,  is  the  reenforcement  of 
the  inflluences  which  make  for  good  government,  by  making  good  citi- 
zens. Reports  relating  to  this  work,  and  which  furnisli  information  of 
great  interest  and  value,  can  be  secured  by  addressing  the  secretary  of 
the  funds,  who  is  also  a  trustee  of  the  Institute  of  Civics,  Hon.  J.  L.  M. 
Curry,  LL.D.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Political  Science  Quarterly.— The  June  number  of  The  Politi- 
cal Scietice  Quarterly ^  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  has,  among  other  exliaus- 
tive  and  scholarly  articles,  papers  by  Rowland  Hazard  (of  the  Institute 
of  Civics)  and  Charles  B.  Spahr  on  **  Giffen's  Case  against  Bimetallism,'' 
and  on  **The  Origin  of  Standing  Committees  "  by  Prof.  J.  F.  Jameson. 

.  .  The  Dallas  (Texas)  Morning  News^  of  May  31,  publishes  in  full 
an  able  and  inspiring  address  on  **  Good  Citizenship,  "  delivered  before 
the  Texas  State  Union  of  Christian  Endeavor  societies  at  Waco,  May  30, 
by  one  of  the  most  interested  of  the  Texas  councilors  of  the  Institute 
of  Civics,  Ira  H.  Evans,  Esq.,  of  Austin.  Mr.  Evans  commended  his 
hearers  to  cooperate  in  the  work  of  the  Institute,  and  response  has  been 
made  by  letters  from  all  parts  of  Texas.  .  .  The  Chicago  meml>ers  of 
the  Institute  have  effected  a  large  organization  (The  Chicago  Civics 
Club),  which  includes  many  of  the  foremost  citizens,  with  Judge  E.  B. 
Shoeman,  LL.D.,  as  president.  Rev.  Dr.  E.  O.  Murray,  vice-president, 
and  E.  M.  Winston,  Esq.,  secretary.  The  Chicago  papers  gave  ex- 
tended accounts  of  the  organization  and  of  the  objects  and  work  of  the 
Institute. 


Annual  Meetino  of  Trustees.— The  annual  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  American  Institute  of  Civics,  the  ninth  since  its  or- 
ganization, and  the  seventh  since  its  incorporation  under  the  laws  of 
Congress  as  a  national  institution,  was  held  at  the  Ebbitt  House, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Wednesday,  May  23,  with  an  adjourned  session  at 
the  Institute's  offices  in  New  York  City,  Thursday,  June  7th.  Hon. 
William  Strong,  LL.  D.,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  (retired), 
presided  at  the  session  in  Washington,  and  Mr.  John  I.  Covington,  at 
the  session  in  New  York.  The  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  board,  which  presented  evidence  of  a  large 
amount  of  useful  labor,  were  presented,  and  its  acts  unanimously  ap- 
proved. The  committee's  efforts  to  make  the  Institute  instrumental  in 
enlisting  societies  of  Christian  Endeavor,  Epworth  League  societies,  and 
various  women's  organizations  in  activities  calculated  to  promote  the 
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objects  represented  by  the  InatUut*,  were  eBpecially  commeoded.  Mr. 
Henry  Fitch  Blount  suggested  that  steps  be  taken  to  secure  the 
cooperation  or  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  thU  being  in  hiu 
Judgment  an  end  greatly  to  be  desired.  Henry  Kandall  Wait*,  presi- 
dent of  the  Institute,  presented  a  printed  cupy  of  his  unuual  report  for 
the  paat  year,  with  statements  as  to  matters  nut  referred  (u  in  the  report. 
including  arrangenieuts  with  the  publiahera  of  The  American  Jour- 
NAi,  OF  Politics,  as  the  result  of  which  that  magazine  will  hereafter 
be  the  oftlcial  organ  of  the  Institute.  Trustees  to  Hll  vacancies  were 
were  elected  as  follows:  Class  of  1897,  reClectetl:  President  William 
Preston  Johnson, of  Tulane University,  New Orleana;Chancellor Henry 
M.  MacCracken,  New  York  City  University;  Cephas  Brainerd,  New 
York  City;  Dr.  Ueorge  Brown  Goode,  Director  Smithsonian  Institute, 
Washington,  D.  C;  W.  W.  Scarborough,  Cincinnati,  O.;  Henry  Fitcli 
Blount.  Washington.  D.  C;  Dr.  Henry  Randall  Waite,  Brooklyn.  N. 
Y.;  and  Gen.  W,  S,  Stryker.  Trenton,  N.  J.  New  elections:  Hon.  J.  L. 
M.  Curry,  LL.  D.,  Wsahington,  D.  C;  Dr.  Cornelius  N.  Hoagland, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Gen.  Joseph  Cabell  Breckinridge,  U.  B.  Army,  Wash- 
ington, D,  C.  Class  of  1896:  Hon.  Oswald  Ottendorfer,  of  New  York,  to 
succeed  Hon.  Orlando B.  Potter,  deceased;  Judge  W.  H.  Arnoux,  LL.D.. 
of  New  York,  to  succeed  Col,  George  T.  Biilch,  deceased;  and  Col.  Charles 
H.  Denison,  of  New  York.  Class  of  18l<o:  Hon.  K.  B.  Sherman,  LL.D., 
of  Chicago,  HI.,  to  succeed  Hon.  Juhii  Jay,  LL.  D.,  deceased,  and  Lo- 
Saiie  A.  Maynard,  of  New  York.  ORiwrs  of  tlie  board  were  elected  as 
follows:  Chairman,  Justice  William  Strong,  LL.  D.,  U.  8.  Supreme 
Court;  viue-ehairman,  Cephas  Brainerd,  Esq.;  secretary,  Hon.  William 
£.  Bheldon,  LL.D.;  treasurer.  Col.  Charles  H.  Denison;  auditor.  Dr. 
Cornelius  N.  Hoagland;  executive  committee,  W.  H,  DePuy,  LL.  D  , 
chairman;  Judge  W.  H.  Arnoux,  Cephas  Brainerd,  J,  I.  Covington, 
Col.  C.  H.  Denison,  C.  N.  H.jagland,  M.  D.,  L.  A.  Maynard,  W.  E. 
Sheldon,  Dr.  H.  R.  Waite.  Andrew  J.  Palm,  editor  American  Jour- 
nal OF  Politics,  was  elected  secretary  of  the  department  of  the  press, 
Mr.  Hughes  D.  Slater,  secretary  of  the  department  of  popular  work, 
and  John  I.  Covington,  registrar.  The  following  resolution  was  pre- 
sented and  unanimously  adopted:  "  Resolved,  Tliat  the  executive  com- 
mittee, actluK  in  conjunction  with  the  Washington  members  of  the 
board,  be  re<iueated  to  consider  ttie  advisability  of  making  provisions 
for  a  general  meeting  of  the  members  and  friends  of  the  Institute,  to  i>e 
held  in  Washington  at  some  suitable  time  during  the  uoming  year;  and 
that  they  be  authorized  and  empowered  to  arrange  for  such  a  meeting." 
Through  the  unavoidable  al>8ence  of  the  secretary  of  the  hoard.  Dr. 
Geoi-ge  Brown  Uoode  and  LaSiille  A.  Maynard  acted  as  secretaries  at 
tlie  respective  sessions. 

Ooou  OovER.NMBNT  IN  CiTiEH.— A  conference  of  oi^nlzationr<  inter- 
ested in  municipal  government  reform  was  held  in  New  York  last 
month,  many  large  cities  being  represented  by  delegates.  The  speak- 
ers said  that  the  outlook  for  reform  was  encouraging,  as  business  men 
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are  beginning  to  realize  tlie  practical  importance  of  the  movement. 
The  preamble  to  the  constitution  adopted  for  a  Municipal  League  of 
New  York  State  states  the  objects  of  the  reformers  to  be  as  follows : 
**The  administrative  part  of  a  city  government  should  be  conducted  upon 
the  same  general  principles  as  any  large  private  business  ;  general  con- 
trol of  the  business  by  those  whose  interests  are  involved  ;  diligent  and 
honest  collection  of  revenue ;  economy  in  expenditure ;  appointment 
and  promotion  for  merit  alone,  and  without  reference  to  the  political 
faith  of  those  employed ;  continuance  in  employment  of  those  who 
give  faithful  and  efficient  service.  Elective  municipal  offices  should  be 
filled  by  the  best  men  qualified,  of  whatever  political  party  ;  the  ques- 
tions which  divide  parties  in  state  and  nation  do  not  concern  the 
government  of  a  city.  Each  city  should  have  large  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility in  the  expenditure  of  moneys  raised  for  municipal  pur- 
poses." 


The  Taxation  of  Churches.— One  of  the  mooted  questions  before 
the  New  York  constitutional  convention  is  the  taxation  of  churches. 
The  JSew  York  Sun  notes  the  fact  that  the  total  value  of  church  prop- 
erty in  the  state  is  $140,123,006.  These  figures  are  from  the  census  of 
1890.  According  to  the  same  census  the  total  value  of  church  property 
in  the  United  States  is  $699,694,439.  Those  who  believe  that  church 
property  should  be  taxed  are  not  only  interested  in  infiuencing  the 
delegates  to  this  convention,  but  they  are  busily  at  work  promulgating 
their  ideas  in  all  other  states.  It  is  recalled  to  them  that  James  A. 
Qarfield  once  said:  **  If  you  exempt  the  property  of  any  church 
organization,  to  that  extent  you  impose  a  tax  upon  the  whole  com- 
munity.'' 

The  Sun  further  says :  The  exemptionists  argue  that  church  prop- 
erty is  non-productive,  and  for  that  reason  should  be  exempt.  The 
non-exemption ists,  replying,  say  that  a  great  deal  of  secular  property 
is  non-productive,  and  add  :  *'  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  churches 
wholly  unproductive  ?  In  many  of  them  pews  are  rented  at  prices 
whicii  put  them  out  of  the  reach  of  all  but  the  more  wealthy  people  of 
the  society,  making  these  churches  practically  club  rooms  for  the  rich. 
Why  should  they  not  pay  taxes  on  these  luxurious  appointments  of 
worship  ?  People  who  own  club  rooms  in  which  they  worship  probably 
just  as  sincerely  on  week  days  as  they  and  others  do  in  the  fashionable 
churches  on  Sunday  must  pay  taxes  on  their  places  of  resort,  and  there 
is  no  really  sound  reason  why  owners  of  the  churches  should  have  more 
favors  than  they.  In  another  way  the  churches  are  productive.  They 
are  collection  offices  and  workshops.  In  them  are  gathered  most  of  the 
moneys  which  pay  the  salaries  of  112,000  or  more  clergymen,  and  in 
them  these  clergymen  do  much  of  the  work  which  entitles  them  to  the 
pay.  In  the  buildings  owned  by  these  corporations  millions  of  dollars 
are  annually  raised  by  means  of  pew  rentals,  fairs,  raffles,  meals,  col- 
lections, and  subscriptions.  How  can  they  be  exempt  on  the  ground  of 
non-productivity  ?  '* 
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The  exempt  ion  ists  say  that  ehurchea  exert  a  great  moral  InHueiii.'e 
and  thererore  they  should  Dot  be  taxed.  The  ii  on-exempt  ion  iats  attack 
this  argument  with  more  tlian  ordinary  vigor,  and  say  :  "  Perhaiw  no 
other 'argument' against  justice  in  taxation  ban  so  nmch  influence  on 
tlie  average  man  an  thia,  and  yet  no  defense  or  cliurch  pauperism  could 
be  weaker.  Wliat  can  1»e  said  for  the  moral  influence  of  an  organiza- 
tion which  deliberately  refuses  to  pay  Its  just  dues?  Fundamental 
toall  morality  1h  justice.  The  man  who  will  not  deal  Justly  with  htit 
fellows  ia  not  moral  in  any  practical  way.  He  may  cry  aloud  for  moral- 
ity and  decency  and  purity  until  he  is  exbausted,  but  if  be  systematic- 
slly  defrauda  hia  neighbors  or  denies  to  them  equality  of  opportunity 
he  is  dishonest.  It  Is  a  hollow  mockery  to  claim  that  the  Church  is  a 
healthful  moral  iiiduence,  while  she  each  year  puts  her  hand  into  the 
pockettt  of  the  people  and  steals  millions  of  dollars.  She  owns  the 
property,  and  sbe  should  pay  tbe  taxes  ui>oii  it  at  the  same  rate  that  the 
individual  citizen  la  assessed  for  his  property." 

A  line  church  enhances  the  value  of  adjacent  property,  it  ta  contended, 
and  therefore  It  is  just  to  exempt  them  from  taxation.  The  non-ex- 
emplionisls  quote  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wayland,  who,  in  his  "Political 
Economy,"  aaya ;  "  All  that  religious  societies  have  a  right  to  ask  of 
tlie  clvii  government  is  the  same  privileges  for  tmiisacting  their  own 
affairs  which  societies  of  every  sort  potiseas.  This  they  have  a  right  U> 
demand,  not  because  tbey  are  religious  societies,  but  because  the  exer- 
clae  of  religion  is  an  inaocent  mode  of  pursuing  happiness.  If  it  hap- 
jiens  accidentally  that  others  are  beneHted,  it  does  not  follow  that  tbey 
are  obliged  to  pay  for  tbls  benefit.  It  cannot  be  proved  that  the  Cbrla- 
tian  religion  n^eds  the  support  of  tbe  clvU  government,  since  It  has 
existed  and  flourished  when  entirely  deprived  of  tbis  support." 

They  also  quote  Benjamin  Franklin,  wbo  wrote  :  "  When  a  religion 
is  go<id  I  conceive  that  it  will  support  itself,  and  when  it  cannot  sup- 
port itaelf  and  God  does  not  take  care  to  support  It,  so  Ittt  professors  are 
obliged  to  call  for  help  from  the  civil  power,  it  Is  a  sign,  I  apprehend, 
of  its  being  a  bad  one." 

Again,  the  nou-exeniptionials  quote  James  A.  Garfield,  wbo  said  : 
"The  divorce  between  Church  and  State  ought  to  be  absolute.  It 
ought  to  be  so  absolute  that  do  church  property  anywhere,  lu  any 
state  or  in  any  nation,  should  be  exempt  from  equal  taxation." 

The  joint  committee,  made  up  of  charities,  taxation,  legislative 
powers,  and  education,  numbers  slscty-six  delegates,  or  nearly  half  of 
tbe  entire  convention.  There  are  thirty-eight  Hepuhlicans  and  twenty- 
eight  Democrats  on  tills  great  joint  committee — Protestants,  Roman 
Catholics,  and  Hebrews. 

The  AoE  Limit  of  Judqes. — In  tlie  same  convention  an  amendment 
relative  to  the  age  limit  of  judges  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court  is 
sjioken  of  by  the  Sitn  as  meeting  with  general  approval.  It  changes 
tbe  terms  of  the  Judges  of  this  court  from  fourteen  j-ears  to  ten  years, 
and  the  limit  of  the  age  to  which  a  justii*  can  serve  from  seventy  to 
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seventy-five  years,  and  also  abolishes  the  pension  act  which  continues  the 
compensation  of  a  Judge  after  the  time  limit  has  expired.  Mr.  Moore, 
the  proposer,  says  that  most  of  the  very  best  Judges  in  this  state  have 
been  at  their  best,  as  such,  when  they  reached  the  age  of  seventy  years. 
Their  knowledge  of  law,  their  experience,  ripened  by  many  years  of 
practice  and  upon  the  bench,  make  them  the  most  valuable  of  officers 
for  the  interest  of  suitors,  and  it  is  not  only  depriving  the  people  of 
this  experience  and  legal  knowledge,  but  also  cruel  to  the  Judge  thus 
shelved,  both  as  to  usefulness  to  himself  and  to  the  people  at  a  time 
when  he  could  give  them  his  best  services. 


Making  United  States  Senators  Elective.— The  dilatory  and 
wavering  policy  manifested  in  our  **  American  House  of  Lords,"  and  its 
'*  ultraconservatism  •*'  in  matters  concerning  which  the  people  demand 
a  forward  movement,  is  calling  forth  numerous  criticisms,  of  which  the 
following,  from  Christian  Work^  is  an  example  :  **  The  fact  is  the  Sen- 
ate has  become  a  political  club  for  the  mutual  protection  of  individual 
interests,  and  that,  too,  often  regardless  of  political  proclivities.  This 
accounts  for  the  good  fellowship  among  senators,  and  it  further  ex- 
plains why  in  order  to  oblige  a  senator  the  public  interests  of  the  coun- 
try are  coolly  put  aside.  The  Senate  has  sadly  degenerated  from  what 
it  once  was.  The  only  remedy  that  seems  possible  is  to  make  senators 
elective.  Not  until  this  is  done  will  senators  become  truly  representa- 
tive, and  give  the  interests  of  the  country  the  first  consideration." 


A  Good  Word  for  the  Institute. — In  a  recent  issue,  the  New  York 
Mail  and  Express^  referring  to  untoward  tendencies  in  our  politics,  says: 
**  It  is  well  to  be  reminded  that,  although  somewhat  tardy  in  its  inspira- 
tion and  development,  there  exists  an  organization,  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  Congress,  whose  object  is  the  promotion  of  good  government 
through  good  citizenship. 

**  Universal  sufirage  is  looked  upon  in  some  quarters  as  experimental 
as  yet,  and  there  is  ample  work,  in  the  illumination  of  the  pervading 
darkness  enshrouding  the  majority  of  our  national  legislators  just  now, 
for  many  more  expounders  of  the  safeguards  of  our  free  institutions  and 
the  exaltation  of  the  standard  of  citizenship  than  the  limited  band  of 
workers  combined  in  the  several  branches  of  the  Institute  of  Civics. 
Still,  if  this  organization  has  lagged  necessarily  in  its  preliminary 
achievement,  it  has  unquestionably  taken  root  in  no  uncertain  way, 
and  in  hundreds  of  educational  institutions  throughout  the  land  the 
impetus  its  publications  and  methods  have  given  to  the  systematic 
study  of  good  government  and  the  ethics  of  suffrage  has  been  marked 
and  widely  felt.  The  claim  of  its  projectors  that  the  Institute  is  in  the 
forefront  in  a  great  patriotic  movement  that  nothing  can  prevent  from 
going  forward,  is  indisputable." 


Promotion  of  Civic  Virtue. — Dr.  T.  W.  Braidwood,  a  councilor  of 
the  Institute,  frequently  contributes  to  the  Vineland,  N.  J.,  Evening 
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Jounwl  articles  in  furtlierance  of  its  alms.  Under  date  of  June  5th, 
he  says:  "No  eacred  conBlitution  cau  safeguard  the  freedom  and  wel- 
fare uf  a  people  who  allow  every  center  of  population  to  be  degraded  to 
the  will  and  eay-so  of  irrettponBlble  politicians.  There  may  be  in  Oon- 
gresH  and  etat«  legislatures  objectional  proceedings,  but  are  not  our 
towns  and  cities  under  the  diclation  of  party  rtngs,  the  very  centers  of 
civic  and  political  corruption?  It  isln  thereforniof  our  municipallliea 
that  the  reform  in  our  national  parlies  can  only  begin,  not  by  spae- 
modic  effort  at  election  times,  but  by  the  organization  of  permanent  in- 
stitutions for  the  promotion  of  civic  virtue.  Olhers  In  Vineland  are 
needed  for  such  vital  duties  and  ought  to  engage  in  them  ;  still,  I  will 
do  the  beat  I  can  to  arouse  the  educated  classes  of  the  place  from  the 
slumber  of  civic  Indifference,  in  the  hope  that  theawakenlng  time  may 


The  Jewish  Labor  Bureau.— ^Ae  AUruUt  is  the  title  of  a  quarterly 
publication  conducted  by  women,  and  devoted  to  the  promotion  of 
phtlanlbrophy.  It  begins  a  lute  number  with  the  pertinent  remark 
that  "there  can  be  no  more  appropriate  time  than  the  present  for  em- 
phasizing the  motto  of  The  AUruiil:  'Every  man  is  called  to  tlic  ser- 
vice of  olhera.'  "  In  an  article  referring  to  the  Jewish  Labor  Bureau 
of  New  York,  it  saya:  "The  Hebrews  are  the  only  people  who  syatem- 
atlcally  care  fur  their  own  poor,  and,  while  representatives  of  every 
other  race  are  begging  in  the  streets,  the  Jew  is  never  a  public  burden. 
When  he  arrives  at  Castle  Garden  he  Is  taken  in  charge  by  an  agent  of 
the  United  Hebrew  Charities,  he  is  provided  with  work  or  set  to  learn 
a  trade,  and  his  family  is  cared  for  until  he  becomes  self-supporting. 
Supervision  does  not  cease  when  the  Jew  leaves  New  York,  but  ex- 
tends to  other  cities.  A  Jew  is  not  given  a  loaf  of  bread  or  a  anm  of 
money,  but  he  Is  given  instead,  the  opportunity  of  caring  for  himself 
and  his  family,    purely  there  is  here  much  for  us  to  imitate." 

LifESSiNO  Houses  of  Prostitution.— The  citizens  of  Louiaville, 
Ky.,  are  agitated  by  a  proposal  now  uuder  consideration  to  license 
houses  of  prostitution.  TVic  djiiricr  Journal,  as  might  be  expected, 
voices  the  opposing  public  sentiment.  A  condensed  statement  of  the 
controversy  ia  given  in  the  issue  of  I'tditic  O/iinion  of  May  31,  as  fol- 
lows t  "  It  is  not  ilitely  that  the  Board  of  Public  Safety  will  find  the 
people  of  Louisville  prepared  for  adopting  its  views.  The  plan  pro- 
posed is  not  a  new  one.  In  most  of  its  details  it  has  been  tried  before. 
It  is  some  Improvement  on  previous  experiments  in  so  far  as  it  pro- 
posee  to  devote  all  sums  collected  for  the  licensing  of  disorderly  bouses 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  house  for  fallen  women.  The  board  seema  to 
realise  the  strength  of  the  objection  on  moral  grounds  to  giving  a  legal 
status,  by  license  or  registry,  to  prostitution,  but  defends  Its  plan  on  the 
ground  that  the  license  it  proposes  Is  not  for  revenue,  but  for  reforma- 
tion ;  that  it  Is  a  practical  means  of  raising,  without  cost  to  the  cllixens, 
a  fund  fur  the  purpose  of  affording  to  abandoned  women  opportunities 
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for  leading  better  lives.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  this  will  recon- 
cile the  public  to  the  appearance  of  giving  legal  sanction  to  immorality. 
There  has  been  in  the  United  States  but  one  conspicuous  experiment 
with  licensed  prostitution.  That  was  at  St.  Louis,  under  a  law 
passed  by  the  Missouri  legislature  in  1870.  The  experiment  was 
abandoned  after  four  years'  trial,  having  disappointed  the  expectations 
of  its  advocates.  It  had  resulted  in  an  increase  in  the  number  of  pro- 
fessed prostitutes  and  a  greater  increase  still  in  clandestine  prostitution. 
The  St.  Louis  experiment  has  been  f]*equently  but  erroneously  pointed 
out  as  proof  of  the  efficiency  of  the  license  system.  Something  similar 
seems  to  have  been  tried  at  Cleveland,  where  the  chief  of  police  is  said 
to  have  assumed  authority  to  set  up  a  system  of  registration,  combined 
with  medical  examinations.  Mr.  Aaron  W.  Powell,  in  a  paper  read  be- 
fore the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  not  long  ago,  said  he  had 
been  informed  that  the  result  of  the  experiment  at  Cleveland  had  been 
wholly  demoralizing,  the  women  becoming  bolder  in  the  feeling  of 
immunity  from  police  interference.  In  Europe  there  has  been  a  more 
thorough  test  of  the  license  system.  It  was  tried  in  England,  and  was 
abandoned  in  1886  as  a  failure,  upon  unquestionable  proof  that  the 
number  of  fallen  women  had  increased  under  the  operation  of  the  sys- 
tem. Other  European  countries  have  persisted  longer  in  the  license 
plan,  but  it  was  stated  by  Mr.  Powell,  in  the  paper  referred  to  above, 
and  after  the  gathering  of  information  on  the  subject,  that  Europe  is 
on  the  point  of  abandoning  the  system  as  a  failure.'' 


Corrupt  Policemen. — Apropos  of  this  discussion  is  the  shameful 
disclosures  now  being  made  under  legislative  investigation  in  New 
York  City,  which  clearly  establish  the  fact  that  policemen,  including 
sergeants  and  captains,  have  for  a  long  time  ** protected"  houses  of 
prostitution,  and  as  the  price  of  their  infamy,  extorted  "  fees  "  as  high 
as  $500,  in  addition  to  monthly  payments  of  sums  of  $50.  Disclosures 
in  Boston  and  other  cities  point  to  similar  conditions.  The  horrible 
rottenness  in  municipal  administration  thus  uncovered,  is  in  itself  suf- 
ficient to  warrant  the  utmost  efforts  for  a  revival  of  civic  virtue, 
through  a  permanent  institution  like  the  American  Institute  of  Civics, 
and  for  a  revolution  in  politics  through  Municipal  Leagues,  Good  Gov- 
ernment Clubs,  and  similar  organizations.  The  citizen  who  does  not 
rise  in  his  manhood,  regardless  of  party  lines  or  any  selfish  considera- 
tion, and  aid  in  stamping  out  infamies  sucli  as  these,  makes  himself  a 
sharer  in  them. 


Congress  and  Civil  Service. — Referring  to  the  recent  action  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  in  which  a  large  number  of  members 
manifested  a  disposition  to  refuse  an  appropriation  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  Copgregationalist,  Boston,  says: 
**The  action  can  scarcely  have  strengthened  the  dominant  party  in  the 
afTections  of  those  who  are  genuine  civil  service  reformers,  for  while 
the  commissioners'  salaries  and  expenses  are  provided  for,  and  while 
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tlie  incident  has  glveii  ComuiiaBioiier  Roosevelt  an  oppurLuulty  to  chal- 
lenge the  moHt  searching  investlgutioii,  nevertheless  It  ha8  been  proved 
that  nothitig  but  fear  of  the  public  and  not  devotion  to  principle  lieeps 
the  present  law  on  the  books.  It  ia  true  that  President  Clevelaud  has 
recently  extended  the  claaaifted  service  and  that  Po9tmaater-G«nenU 
Bissell  has  coiiroriued  to  tlie  law  fairly  well,  but  Mr.  Quincy's  raid  on 
the  consuls,  Secretary  Curlisle's  spoils  crusade  in  the  treasury  deparl- 
iiieut,  and  Attorney-Gleneral  Olney's  recent  opinion,  making  asses^i- 
menls  of  office-holders  possible  and  legal,  through  a  technical  Interpre- 
tation of  the  law,"  are  cit«d  as  discouraging  signs,  "For  an  unanswer- 
able array  or  testimony  respecting  the  indescribable  fatuity  of  our  pres- 
ent method  of  selecting  and  rewarding  our  servants  tn  the  diplomatic 
ser\'ice,  the  June  Cvnlui-//  must  be  consulted.  Ex-ministers  to  England, 
France,  Turkey,  China,  men  like  Angell,  Lincoln,  and  Strauss,  tell  of 
that  which  they  have  seen  and  concerning  which  they  do  know." 

Univebsitv  Extension.— In  a  large  way,  and  in  the  broad  fleld  of 
general  culture,  "  university  extension  "  has  come  to  i)e  recognized  as  a 
most  useful  and  efficient  means  of  popular  education.  Three  of  the 
most  active  centers  of  this  work  are  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  Provi- 
dence. In  Philadelphia  is  Ilie  Hociety  for  the  Extenalou  of  Uuiversity 
Teaching,  of  which  Pn>f.  E.  J.  James,  of  the  University  of  Peimayl- 
vuaia,  ia  president.  In  Chicago  the  work  is  directed  in  connection 
with  Chicago  University,  largely  under  the  efficient  direction  of  Prof. 
E.  W.  Bemls,  Ph.D.,  and  the  master  spirit  of  the  work  in  Providence 
Is  President  E.  B.  Andrews,  D.D.,  of  Brown  University.  All  of  these 
gentlemen  are  councilors  of  the  Institute  of  Civics,  and  it  Is  iieedieas  to 
say  that  in  the  work  whose  direction  Is  so  largely  in  their  hands  they 
do  not  neglect  to  provide  fur  the  promotion  of  good  citinensliip.  The 
society  presided  over  by  Dr.  James  announces  a  "summer  meeting" 
in  Philadelphia,  July  2  to  28,  with  an  attractive  program.  The  lecturer 
on  "Civics"  will  be  Prof.  Edward  T.  Devine,  who  is  also  the  director 
of  the  meeting,  and  will  furnish  full  information  aa  to  program  and 
t«rmsof  attendance.  Address  111  South  FlfteenlliHtreet, Philadelphia. 

Civil  Service  Refobm,— Wolla  Walla,  Washington,  haa  a  large 
patriotic  club  which  was  organi^ted  In  response  to  matler  furniahed  by 
the  Inatitute  of  Civics,  and  published  in  the  Union  of  that  city.  Its 
preeidcnt  is  U.  B.  Blandford,  Esq.,  and  it  holds  monthly  meetings  of  a 
character  calculated  to  elevate  the  standard  of  citizenship.  A  late 
numlwr  of  the  Union  haa  an  extended  aci'ount  of  a  great  gathering  of 
citizens  under  the  wusploca  of  Ihia  club,  for  the  observance  of  the  birth- 
day of  Washington's  hrst  governor,  Isaac  Ingalls  Stevens,  and  the 
birthdays  of  Uen.  Phil.  Sheridan,  Jamea  Madison,  and  Andrew  Jack- 
son. Hon.  Miles  C.  Moore,  the  last  governor  of  the  territory,  one  of 
the  orators  of  the  occasion,  said:  "In  the  city  of  Newport,  Rhmle 
Island,  an  imposing  monument  bears  this  inscription  :  '  In  memory 
of  Major-Oeueral  Isaac  1  ugalla  Slevens,  Ijorn  In  Andover,  Mass.,  March 
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28,  1818,  who  gave  to  the  8ervice  of  his  country  a  quick  artcf  Comprehen- 
sive mind,  a  warm  and  generous  heart,  a  firm  will  and  strong  «Crm,  and 
who  fell  while  rallying  his  command,  with  the  flag  of  the  republic  in 
his  dying  grasp,  at  the  battle  of  Chautilly,  Va.,  September  1,1862.'" 
Governor  Moore  then  traced  the  career  of  Governor  Stevens,  dwelling 
upon  his  services  in  connection  with  the  exploration  for  the  Pat>iMc 
Railroad,  his  administration  as  Governor  of  Washington,  his  pronipt 
measures  for  quelling  the  Indian  uprising,  his  career  in  Congress,  hi^ 
gallant  services  for  the  Union  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  and  his 
heroic  death  at  Chantilly. 

Hon.  Issac  L.  Sharpstein  said  of  Andrew  Jackson,  that  **  There  was  no 
occasion  in  his  whole  career  in  which  his  personal  interest  appeared  in 
conflict  with  that  of  his  country  that  he  did  not  surrender  the  former 
for  the  latter,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  do  not  find  more  men  in 
this  day  who  are  like  him  in  this  respect.  There  is  too  much  disposi- 
tion to  leave  the  afikirs  of  government  exclusively  to  office-holders  and 
office-seekers.  I  apprehend  that  if  some  of  us  had  devoted  a  little 
more  of  our  time  in  the  past  to  public  affairs  there  would  now  be  no 
excuse  for  the  appointment  of  committees  to  examine  into  the  afl*airsof 
our  state  or  our  county.  General  Jackson  believed  that  all  public 
business  was  a  part  of  the  business  of  each  individual  citizen,  and  he 
at  all  times  so  conducted  himself.  Should  his  example  be  more  exten- 
sively followed,  our  people  would  be  better  citizens,  and  our  city,  county, 
and  state  be  better  governed." 

These  utterances,  appreciative  of  the  real  character  and  spirit  of  one 
of  the  most  positive  and  original  of  American  political  leaders,  are 
timely  and  just.  That  is  not  a  fair  estimate  of  the  man  which  con- 
siders Jackson  only  as  the  supposed  originator  of  the  **  spoils  system," 
however  much  the  policy  of  his  administration  contributed  to  the 
establishment  and  growth  of  that  system.  As  justly  said,  by  the  late 
Alexander  Johnston,  **  Rotation  in  office,  the  notion  that  all  public  ser- 
vants must  be  elected  for  short  terms  and  easily  removable,  was 
first  announced  in  theory  by  Jefferson,  and  first  attempted  in  practice 
by  Jackson."  As  Mr.  Johnston  further  says,  Jackson,  in  politics,  was 
**the  legitimate  successor  of  Jefferson  as  the  assertor  of  individual 
rights  against  the  tendency  to  class  formation,  but  with  this  difference, 
that  in  Jefferson's  time  individualism  claimed  only  recognition,  while 
in  Jackson's  it  had  advanced  to  more  active  life."  If  the  theory  of 
Jefferson  practically  applied  by  Jackson,  as  shown  in  the  light  of  sub- 
8ec|uent  events,  has  proven  mischievous,  this  fact  warrants  no  conclu- 
sions which  refiect  upon  either  the  patriotism  or  the  integrity  of  these 
or  the  other  statesmen  and  party  leaders  who  then  gave  it  their  sup- 
port. They  sought  to  guard  against  the  perils  of  an  oflice-holding  class 
whose  power  might  become  dangerous  by  reason  of  the  permanency  in 
tenure  which  would  place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  public  opinion  and  the 
popular  will. 

In  carrying  their  views  to  the  extreme  they  invited  other  evils  in 
place  of  those  which  they  sought  to  avert.    It  is,  nevertheless,  well  to  be 
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remiiided.irf.Uie  fact  that  tlie  danger  which  they  feared  was  a  real  one ; 
and  lbat.lf;*t  was  eseaiied  only  by  the  Bubstitution  of  another,  it  <a  yet 
to  bfcproveu  that  the  one  accepted  is  worse  than  the  one  escaped.  It 
will  be'*  wholesome  thing  for  the  present  generation  to  lay  aside  nn- 
V'ttrhtnted  prejudices;  clear  Itself  of  the  bias  and  bile  of  unreasoniuK 
.K^til-' unworthy  partisanship;  emulate  the  zealous  patriotism,  while 
'[iitiRting  by  the  honest  mistakes  of  the  statesmen  of  other  geueratiotia  ; 
'.*  and  80  prepare  itself  for  the  wise  doing  of  that  which  must  now  be 
■  done  In  ordtT  to  tiie  correction  of  pant  errors  and  the  avoidance  of  new 

We  are  well  on  the  way  toward  the  correction  of  the  oiistakeQ 
policy  88  to  the  civil  service  honestly  advocated  by  Jefferson  and  in- 
augurated with  the  best  of  intentions  by  Jackson.  Public  senti- 
ment ia  increasingly  favorable  to  measures  intended  to  make  fitness 
a  prime  qualiflciition  for  office-holding;  but  it  is  not  to  lie  denied 
that  there  ia  room  for  honest  differences,  even  l>etween  tlie  advo- 
cates of  reform,  as  to  how  far  It  is  wise  or  safe  to  proceed  in 
the  matter  of  pemiauent  tenure  in  office.  When  men  sincerely 
seeking  to  promote  tlie  higliest  interests  of  the  civil  service  find 
room  for  honest  differences  of  opinion,  these  differences  should  be 
harmonized  by  courteous  and  conciliatory  methods.  It  may  be  well 
to  act  upon  the  supposition  that  those  who  are  in  doubt  as  to 
how  far  it  ia  safe  to  go  in  tije  direction  of  establishing  a  permanent 
offilce-holdlng  class,  are  thoroughly  sincere  and  patriotic.  Civil  service 
reform  will  Hud  no  more  earnest  or  iioneat  advocacy  than  iu  these 
pages.  But  they  will  not,  therefore,  refuse  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
iu  passing  from  theory  to  practice  much  is  to  be  learned. 

If  there  is  any  lesson  which  may  be  derived  from  the  policy  as  to 
the  civil  service  favored  by  Jefferson  and  Jackson,  it  is  that  danger  lies 
iu  extremes.  Methods  are  Important,  but  results  are  more  so.  The  re- 
suit  desired  ia  not  only  the  purification,  the  elevation,  and  theefflciency 
of  the  civil  service,  but  the  aliolltiou  of  conditions  deinoraUzin);  to 
good  citizenship  and  good  government  alike,  under  which  official  posi- 
tions are  brought  within  the  control  of  victorious  politicians,  who 
distribute  them  as  prizes  among  their  retainers.  If  these  conditions 
can  be  changed  only  by  t«nure  of  office  during  good  behavlor(or  tenure 
for  hfe),  let  all  doubtful  good  citizens  lend  their  eara  with  candor  and 
patience  to  the  facts  which  shall  convince  them.  If  tlie  result  can  be 
secured  by  regulations  as  to  tenure  more  flexible,  let  other  good  citizens 
make  use  of  their  ears  in  like  manner.  It  Is  by  such  treatment  of  each 
other  that  tlie  genuine  seekers  after  tiiat  which  is  for  the  best  interest 
of  government  and  people  will  find  their  way  to  what  they  seek. 

A  Needed  Reform. — A  Wisconsin  paper  comments  as  follows  on 
the  plan  of  holding  annual  sessions  of  the  legislature: 

"  "Vhi:  Albany  Argun,  n  jiaper  often  correct  in  its  diagnosis  of  Demo- 
cratic principles,  makes  a  great  mistake  when  It  antagonizes  the  propo- 
sition before  tlie  state  constitutional  convention  for  biennial  elections. 
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It  affects  to  see  in  it  a  distrust  of  tlie  people,  but  ttie  experience  of  every 
other  state,  where  the  theory  has  been  adopted,  shows  that  the  people 
themselves  are  greatly  in  favor  of  the  biennial  system.  The  politicians 
have  opposed  the  biennial  plan  everywhere,  while  the  people  have 
fiivored  it  and  compelled  its  adoption  in  most  of  the  states. 

*'Any  plan  which  will  make  longer  intervals  between  elections  and 
also  between  legislative  sessions,  should  receive  careful  consideration. 
The  people  do  not  like  to  be  harried  every  year  with  a  political  cam- 
paign, though  it  is  the  life  of  politicians.  Once  in  two  years  is  often 
enough  for  general  elections,  and  also  for  legislative  sessions.  The 
officials  are  not  appreciably  farther  from  the  people  under  such  a  sys- 
tem, and  the  reduction  in  public  expenses  is  considerable. 

'*  There  is  a  general  demand  for  less  tinkering  with  the  statutes,  and 
biennial  sessions  meets  it.  The  main  idea,  however,  in  the  New  York 
proposition  is  that  local  and  general  elections  shall  be  separated  from 
each  other,  and  it  is  so  good  that  it  is  a  wonder  that  anybody  can  criti- 
cise it.  The  separation  is  accomplished  in  Wisconsin  by  having  muni- 
cipal elections  come  in  the  spring  and  general  elections  in  the  fall,  and 
those,  too,  on  the  biennial  year  only,  thus  giving  a  longer  rest  between 
political  campaigns. 

*'  Under  a  system  where  all  elections  are  held  in  the  fall,  as  in  New 
York,  the  municipal  elections  could  be  held  in  the  odd-numbered  years 
and  the  state  elections  at  the  same  time  as  the  congressional  elections 
roust  come,  in  the  even-numbered  years,  and  that  is  practically  the 
proposition  before  the  convention.  The  Democrats  in  the  l)ody  will 
make  a  great  mistake  if  they  antagonize  it.'^ 


The  Working  Girl. — Apropos  of  the  discussion  now  going  on  in  New 
York  on  the  woman  question,  a  well-informed  writer  says  :  **An  impres- 
sion entirely  wrong  is  the  one  that  is  made  by  women  speakers.  They 
say  working  women  are  crushed  down  by  man  ;  that  man  is  the  enemy 
that  must  be  contended  with  ;  that  man  has  taken  up  arms  against  the 
poor  working  girL  Now  every  self-supporting  woman  knqws  that 
man  is  her  best  friend.  He  is,  as  a  rule,  willing  to  encourage  and  pro- 
mote any  woman  who  is  brave  enough  to  enter  the  field.  I  have  never 
yet  heard  a  man  speak  of  his  women  employees  in  any  way  but  iu 
terms  of  his  highest  esteem.  Man  stands  always  ready  to  receive 
working  women  on  the  same  social  platform  as  himself,  but  woman 
stands  aloof,  ready  to  put  the  working  woman  under  her  heel  and 
crush  her.  Some  time  ago,  because  a  widower  married  his  bright  type- 
writer he  was  disowned  by  his  family  as  though  he  had  done  some- 
thing dishonorable.  I  am  tired  of  women  talkers  misrepresenting  the 
true  condition  of  affairs.  If  they  want  to  improve  the  poor  working 
glrPs  lot  let  them  commence  by  converting  themselves  to  thinking 
more  highly  of  her." 


Prof.  Ely's  Socialism.— A  reviewer  of  Mr.  Ely's  new  work  on  so- 
cialism in  the  Pittsburg  Commercial  Gazette  has  the  following  among 
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other  good  things  to  say  of  it :  **  Here  are  the  limits  in  which  social- 
ism is  to  act — that  is,  broadly  speaiiing.  Mr.  Ely  suggeste  the  social- 
ization of  inventions  and  improvements,  and  of  undeveloped  mineral 
wealth.  He  will  not  admit  that  when  a  man  buys  a  piece  of  land  he 
rightfully  buys  everything  under  it  to  the  center  of  the  earth,  and 
above  to  the  boundary  of  nowhere ;  that  wealth  does  not  represent 
labor ;  it  is  the  gift  of  nature  to  all  men.  This  implies  the  socializa- 
tion of  the  coal  industry,  and  especially  because  that  industry  is  one  of 
the  inseparable  incidents  of  the  railway  industry.  If  Mr.  Ely  were 
writing  his  bool^  now  he  would  doubtless  dwell  on  this,  for  never  has 
there  been  in  any  industry  such  a  disastrous  breakdown  of  the  princi- 
ple of  private  management  as  in  this.  What  l^ind  of  management  is 
that  under  which  men  have  to  telegraph  to  labor  leaders  to  know  if 
they  may  be  allowed  to  open  their  mines,  to  work  tlieir  own  property  ? 
What  kind  of  management  is  that  by  which  business  is  conducted 
with  aid  of  officers  armed  with  Winchester  rifles  and  Gatling  guns? 
This  is  not  blaming  those  men.  They  are  victims  to  circumstances  as 
much  as  the  poorest  of  their  employees.  They  broke  down  in  their 
management  because,  little  by  little,  in  the  development  of  those 
forces  Mr.  Ely  tells  of,  a  burden  was  put  on  them  under  which  no  men 
could  bear  up.  Railway  men  have  broken  down  in  the  same  way,  and 
the  loudest  calls  for  federal  protection  against  the  ruinous  duplication 
of  lines  have  been  from  the  most  experienced  of  those  men." 


Good  Government  Clubs. — In  many  towns  throughout  our  land 
there  have  been  established  clubs  whose  aim  is  to  see  that  the  best  in- 
terests of  their  respective  communities  shall  not  be  sacrificed  to  individ- 
ual or  party  ends.  They  are  always  composed  of  the  best  and  most 
progressive  men  and  usually  are  entirely  non-political.  From  various 
causes  it  sometimes  happens  that  unworthy  men  are  elected  to  positions 
of  honor  and  trust,  and,  neglectful  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  them, 
seek  to  profit  themselves  or  the  clique  they  represent  regardless  of  the 
duty  they  owe  to  their  fellow-citizens.  In  so  deplorable  a  state 
of  affairs  a  good  government  club  can  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the 
community.  Its  mere  existence  has  the  effect  of  putting  a  damper  on 
dishonest  practices  and  of  keeping  the  management  of  town  matters 
strictlv  on  a  business  basis. 

In  the  expenditure  of  public  money  there  are  various  ways  in  which 
it  may  be  in  part  diverted  from  the  purposes  intended.  Laying  out 
parks,  building  and  repairing  streets  and  sidewalks,  sewers,  public 
buildings,  and  all  public  improvements  afford  opportunities  for  those 
who  are  not  averse  to  making  an  "  honest  '^  dollar  out  of  the  public 
treasury.  But  with  a  well-organized  good  government  club  always  on 
the  alert  to  see  that  every  cent  expended  brings  a  return  in  results  ob- 
tained, there  is  small  opportunity  for  defrauding  the  people. 

A  good  government  club  is  desirable  also  because  it  acts  as  a  brake  on 
extravagance  and  the  unwise  use  of  public  funds.  A  town  is  often 
burdened  with  debt  through  the  injudicious  policy  of  honest  but  short- 
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sighted  officials,  whose  enthusiasm  is  greater  than  their  Judgment. 
The  knowledge  that  an  intelligent  body  of  men  will  weigh  with  calm 
and  clear  decision  every  act,  is  certain  to  have  a  most  salutary  effect. 
It  is  not  only  the  privilege  but  the  duty  of  taxpayers  and  tliose  who 
hope  to  become  taxpayers  to  thoroughly  acquaint  themselves  with  pub- 
lic affairs,  to  the  end  that  unwise  or  dishonest  men  may  not  bring  dis- 
credit on  the  community,  and  to  insure  that  the  people's  money  shall  be 
so  spent  as  to  benefit  the  people  and  the  town  and  confer  the  greatest 
good  on  the  greatest  number. 


Pittsburg  to  Abolish  the  Rod.— The  Pittsburg  Post,  in  com- 
menting on  the  recent  action  of  the  school  principals  on  the  question 
of  abolishing  corporal  punishment,  says  : 

**  The  action  of  the  public  school  principals  of  this  city  in  recom- 
mending the  abolition  of  the  rod  as  a  medium  of  punishment  in  the 
schools  is  a  demarcation  which  aptly  illustrates  the  trend  of  the  times 
in  educational  matters.  For  years  past  the  tendency  has  been  to  sub- 
stitute moral  suasion  for  the  birch  whenever  practicable,  and  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  results  have  not  been  beneficial.  The  day  of  the  old- 
time  typical  pedagogue  who,  with  a  rod  that  closely  resembled  a  club, 
urged  his  pupils  along  the  fiowery  path  of  knowledge,  as  Ichabod 
Crane  was  wont  to  do,  is,  happily,  passed  away,  and  in  his  stead  has 
risen  a  preceptor  in  every  way  his  superior,  and  with  conditions  so 
greatly  improved  that  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  has  become  a 
pleasure  instead  of  a  task.  Moral  suasion,  and  not  brute  force,  is  the 
argument  generally  used  nowadays. 

**  It  is  proposed  to  expel  the  pupils  who  will  not  behave  themselves 
and  obey  the  rules  of  the  school,  and  thus  do  away  with  the  rod.  This 
seems  to  be  a  sensible,  enlightened,  and  advanced  stand.  If  a  pupil  is 
so  incorrigible  as  to  require  a  beating  from  time  to  time  to  keep  him  in 
harmony  with  the  rules  and  his  pleasant  surroundings,  it  is  perhaps 
better  for  him  and  the  others  to  weed  him  out.  At  any  rate  it  is  not 
likely  he  will  be  assisted  much  by  whipping  him.  He  has  nowadays 
every  incentive  to  study  and  to  show  a  due  respect  for  his  teacher  and 
the  rules,  and  if  he  does  not  it  would  perhaps  be  a  wise  course  to  expel 
him.  A  few  expulsions  would  work  as  efficaciously  no  doubt  as  a 
dozen  whippings.** 


Automatic  Hanging. — Connecticut  is  going  to  inaugurate  a  new 
departure  in  the  execution  of  criminals.  A  device  has  been  adopted, 
and  the  machine  is  now  being  set  up  in  the  Hartford  state  prison, 
which  will  virtually  compel  the  criminal  to  commit  suicide.  It  is  an 
automatic  contrivance,  run  by  hydraulic  power,  and  tlie  prisoner 
springs  the  trap  himself.  The  machine  is  designed  to  be  used  for  the 
first  time  in  the  execution  of  John  Cronin,  on  August  24. 

President  Tracy,  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  strongly  opposes 
the  adoption  of  the  new  machine.    He  says  in  a  letter  he  has  just  made 
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public  on  the  atibjevt :  "  I  oppose  the  proponed  machine  liecaUBe,  bo  far 
as  I  have  Ijeeu  able  to  learn,  the  whole  reason  and  only  reason  for  a 
change  arises  frotu  a  desire  on  the  |>art  of  thoae  Intrusted  with  the 
execution  of  the  sentence  to  escape  the  responsibility  of  being  in  anjr 
way  directly  instrumental  in  taking  the  life  of  the  culprit.  The  court, 
in  condemning  a  prisoner  to  death,  never  intends  In  passing  judgment 
that  he  shall  In  any  senae  become,  or  even  be  allowed  to  befome, 
in  the  remotest  degree  an  active  agent  in  hla  own  destruction.  If  aucb 
automatic  appliances  are  to  become  the  fashion,  why  may  not  the  Judge 
take  a  phonograph  to  the  quiet  seclusion  of  his  private  office,  deliver 
his  sentence  Into  it.  have  it  placed  on  his  desk  in  the  court  room,  con- 
nected by  a  wire  running  under  the  floor  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
prisoner's  chair  and  so  arranged  that  when  tlie  latter  arises  and  steps 
forward  his  weight  may  complete  the  curcuit,  and  the  phonograph 
would  do  the  rest?  Then  tlie  poor  wretch,  after  having  passed  the 
sentence  of  death  upon  himself,  would  be  all  ready  to  go  to  Wethers- 
fleld  and  there  hang  himself,  Ihereby  avoiding  the  necessily  of  wound- 
ing the  sensibilities  of  either  the  judge  or  the  hangman." 

Trained  Nurses  in  the  State  Hospitai^.— Governor  Pattison 
hit  the  center  of  the  mark  in  hia  speech  before  the  Medico-Psychologi- 
cal Association,  when  he  insisted  that  ihe  employment  of  trained 
nurses  at  the  hospitals  fur  tlie  insane  as  the  flrst  step  forward  in  the 
work  of  restoration  for  which  the  hospitals  were  i>rimarily  intended. 
It  is  necessary  to  get  as  far  away  as  possible  from  the  erroneous  and 
vulgar  idea  that  hospitals  are  places  of  detention,  in  which  the  insane 
are  lodged  as  a  matter  of  prevision  and  safety,  as  criminals  are  kept  in 
jail.  Hospitals  have  heretofore  Ijeen  built,  as  well  as  managed,  with 
greater  regard  for  the  safe-keeping  of  their  inmates  than  for  such 
proper  mluixtration  au  should  send  them  forth  into  the  world  again 
made  whole  In  body  and  mind.  But  what  can  the  moat  accomplished 
alienist  do,  when  put  in  charge  of  a  crowded  state  tiospital,  without  a 
pro|}er  number  of  trained  assistants?  He  hasalhousand  patients  to 
look  after  with  one  pair  of  eyes.  Aided  by  careful,  willing,  accustomed, 
and  aecompllahed  heliwrs,  the  eondillou  of  every  patient  might  be 
brought  within  supervisory  direction.  Without  such  competent 
nurses,  adequate  supervision  is  Impossible,  and  cure  becomes  a  matter 
of  chance  rather  than  of  calculation. 

Happily,  Governor  Pattison's  suggestion  was  followed  by  the  flash- 
ing and  illuminating  address  of  Dr.  8.  WIer  Mitchell,  in  which 
hospitals  for  the  insane  as  they  are,  and  as  they  might  be,  were  con- 
trasted before  the  public  gaze— like  the  two  pictures  which  Hamlet, 
with  eager  insistence,  thrust  before  the  eyes  of  his  mother  and  declared 
that  even  madness  would  not  err  in  reseriing 

"...    Bomc  qunntlty  of  cliolw 
TOBcrvi'lD  auob  adiObrence." 

Improved  hospital  service,  from  which  politics  shall  be  eliminated 
and  Bcientiflc  treatment  ijrought  to  the  front,  cannot  be  objected  to  btf 
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cause  of  the  necessity  for  larger  expenditure.  Money  has  been  thrown 
away  in  the  erection  of  unnecessarily  expensive  buildings,  following 
what  Dr.  Mitchell  aptly  designated  as  the  '*  quasi-prison  idea.''  Much 
money  might  be  saved  in  this  direction  ;  but  much  more  money  would 
be  saved  in  employing  trained  nurses,  instead  of  the  haphazard, 
ignorant,  unaccustomed,  sometimes  brutal  attendants  who  are  set  to 
do  a  work  which  requires  special  aptitude  without  any  other  qualifica- 
tion than  mere  physical  capability.  It  would  be  cheaper  for  the  state 
to  cure  lunatics  and  send  them  out  of  the  hospitals  than  to  neglect  the 
means  of  cure  and  support  them.  Hundreds  of  the  *'  chronic''  insane 
are  not  incurable.  They  are  often  persons  who  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  cure. 

The  breezy  discussions  before  the  Medico-Psychological  Association, 
although  unexpected,  will  have  a  most  happy  effect  in  bringing  before 
the  public  the  dry-rot  conditions  in  the  state  hospital  service,  and  may 
result  in  the  adoption  of  remedial  measures. — Philadelphia  Record. 
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THE  ABOLITION  OF  PAUPERISM. 

BY  E.   E.    HALE,   D.D 

I  SHALL  confine  myself  wholly  to  showing  the  radical  and 
absolute  distinction  between  the  work  we  do  for  ''the 
abolition  of  pauperism"  and  that  which  we  do  for  ''the  relief 
of  i)overty," 

I  wish,  indeed,  that  I  could  fix  in  the  memory  of  my  readers 
the  distinction  I  have  to  explain,  by  appearing  in  two  charac- 
ters, almost,  indeed,  as  if  I  were  two  men.  As  explaining  the 
critical  necessity  for  the  abolition  of  paux>erism,  they  ought  to 
think  of  me  as  a  stern  reformer,  as  a  man  careful  for  the  race, 
but  apparently  careless  of  the  individual.  I  should  speak  to 
them  in  the  words  of  warning  and,  indeed,  terror,  as  John  Knox 
frightened  poor  frivolous  Mary  from  her  iniquities,  or  tried  to 
do  so.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lecturer  on  the  relief  of  poverty 
should,  in  affectionate  language,  command  all  sympathies  for 
separate  persons,  now  in  suffering.  We  should  be  reminded 
at  every  word  that  "the  man  is  greater  than  humanity,"  and 
taught  that  where  life  is  in  the  scale,  no  theory  of  ours  must  be 
permitted  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  service  which  brother  can 
and  must  render  to  brother.  And  in  what  we  teach  each  other 
of  the  great  hospitalities  in  the  relief  of  poverty,  there  shall  be 
no  end  of  discouragement  or  doubt.  We  shall  not  bate  a  jot  of 
the  privilege  of  working  the  Infinite  miracles  which  God  is  will- 
ing to  promise  to  all  his  sons  and  daughters. 

But  we  will  and  must  keep  steadily  in  mind  the  distinction 
between  *' pauperism"  and  "poverty."  It  is  pity  of  pities  that 
the  two  words  begin  with  the  same  letter,  and  are  derived  from 
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the  same  root.  For  the  ortjioary  confnsion  of  the  two,  a  con- 
fusion which  rnns-  into  all  familiar  conversation  and  destroys 
three  out  of  four  of  the  printed  discussions  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  either,  ia  a  very  great  misfortune.  And  until  and 
unless  we  clear  ourselves  wholly  from  this  confusion  we  may  as 
well  abandon  all  hope,  either  of  relieving  poverty  to  any 
purpose,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  of  abolishing  pauperism. 

In  a  sense  perfectly  intelligible,  we  are  all  poor.  We  all 
need  the  help  which  others  give  us.  It  is  a  good  study  in  the 
subject  of  poverty  when  any  man  specially  attempts  to  see 
where  he  would  be  after  twenty-four  hours  if  he  were  alone — if 
he  were  Koblnson  Crusoe  in  his  island,  or  Silvio  Pellico  un- 
attended in  his  cell.  How  would  we  spend  this  afternoon  and 
to-morrow  morning  if  there  were  not,  or  had  not  been, 
hundreds,  thousands  of  people  around  us  preparing  that  we 
might  eat  and  drink,  that  we  might  be  clothed  and  housed,  that 
we  might  have  the  books  we  read,  the  paper  we  write  upon,  the 
ink  we  write  witli  T  We  are  all  poor.  That  is,  we  are  all  in  a 
condition  of  mutual  dependence. 

The  Savior  of  men,  quoting  the  same  expression  from  the 
greatest  of  lawgivers,  recognized  this  mutual  dependence,  in  the 
words  so  often  Hung  in  our  faces  by  fools,  "The  poor  ye  have 
always  with  you."  It  is  fortunately  most  true.  It  expresses 
the  dependence  which  makes  the  czar  of  Russia  need  the  help 
of  the  peasant  who  ploughs  the  land.  Without  this  mntual  de- 
pendence there  is  no  social  order. 

But,  alas  ! — one  chafes  as  he  remembers  this  and  says  it,  be- 
cause the  Savior  of  men  thus  spoke  of  mutual  dependence,  and 
spoke,  by  the  way,  to  Iscariot,  as  one  likes  to  remember.  Whin- 
ing sentimentalists  on  the  one  hand,  aud  miserly  Iscariota  on 
the  other,  throw  in  our  teeth  the  phrase,  when  we  are  trying  to 
remove  the  causes  of  wretcheduess,  much  as  they  might  langh  at 
Mrs.  Partington  when  she  swept  back  the  tides  of  Canute  with 
her  broom.  "O,  but  you  know  the  poor  will  never  cease 
from  the  land.  O,  but  you  know  'the  poor  we  have  always 
with  us.'  "  As  if,  because  Jesns  Christ  rebuked  Judas  Iscariot, 
there  must  be  typhoid  fever  in  the  slums  of  a  city  !      Ajs  if  meo 
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must  starve^  when  the  harvests  of  the  world  are  burstiDg  its 
granaries !  Such  a  statement,  in  any  particular  detail,  shows 
its  own  folly.  Bat  all  the  same,  in  public  discussion,  you  will 
hear  men  speak  as  if  chronic  and  intentional  beggary  were  to  be 
encouraged.  The  ''mendicant  orders"  are  spoken  of  with  a 
certain  approbation.  There  must  be  poverty,  as  there  must  be 
tempest  "Therefore" — this  is  almost  the  argument — "we 
ought  to  encourage  pauperism."  As  a  man  might  say,  we  ought 
to  nurse  an  infant  cyclone. 

The  most  important  work  of  Joseph  Tuckerman,  one  of  the 
saints  of  the  Unitarian  Church,  was  his  work  in  separating  the 
boards  and  offices  which,  in  his  own  city  of  Boston,  had  to  do  on 
the  one  hand  with  the  abolition  of  pauperism,  and  on  the  other 
hand  with  the  relief  of  poverty. 

So  well  did  he  do  this  work  that,  in  admiration  and  surprise, 
De  Oerando,  the  most  imi)ortant  European  writer  of  that  time  on 
these  subjects,  said  with  delight,  when  he  read  Tuckerman' s 
works  :  "This  man  understands  the  difference  between  pauper- 
ism and  i>overty."  The  words  would  be  a  good  epitaph  over 
his  grave. 

As  we  are  considering,  very  briefly,  the  foundation  principles 
of  studies  to  which  a  man  may  well  devote  his  life,  I  must  be 
permitted  to  state,  without  argument,  many  of  these  principles. 

L  Take  it  as  fundamental  that  pauperism  may  be  abolished. 
Pauperism  is  the  permanent  dependence  of  a  hereditary  class 
upon  the  state.  Now,  we,  among  other  duties,  pledge  ourselvea 
to  the  abolition  of  pauperism,  confident  that  it  is  possible. 

Torture  of  witness  in  court  was  a  custom  of  European  tribu- 
nals within  150  years.  Torture  has  been  abolished.  Slavery 
was  an  institution  in  America  till  1865.  Slavery  has  been 
abolished. 

If  we  are  the  men  and  women  I  believe  we  are,  and  address 
ourselves  to  this  duty,  pauperism  will  be  abolished  in  the  United 
States  before  we  die,  just  as  leprosy  and  smallpox  and  scarlet 
fever  can  be  abolished,  whenever  the  governor  of  a  state  chooses 
to  abolish  them. 

It  is  to  be  observed  first,  as  Tuckerman  showed,  that  the 
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agencies  and  offices  of  the  people  who  want  to  abolish  pauper- 
ism, are  diETerent  and  separate  from  those  of  the  people  who 
want  to  relieve  poverty.  It  is  a  good  thiug.  indeed,  if  you  do 
not  need  the  same  people,  to  speak  two  languages,  as  it  were,  as 
they  shift  from  side  to  side  iu  these  two  seta  of  duties. 

The  'parallel  is  precise  with  what  we  see  in  the  detail  of 
health.  Suppose  a  town  smitten  with  typhoid  fever.  Xaturally 
the  doctors  who  have  to  treat  and  cure  the  sick  people,  are 
those  who  first  discover  and  point  out  the  cause  of  the  disease. 
They  call  on  the  community  to  avert  it.  It  proves,  for  instance, 
as  it  proved  at  Lawrence,  on  the  Merrimac  river,  that  their 
drinking  water  was  polluted  from  sewage  above  them.  It 
proved  that  a  system  of  filtration  was  necessary  to  avert  the 
plague.  The  city  carried  thia  work  through  and  the  disease  was 
virtually  annihilated. 

Now,  we  are  a  practical  people,  and  we  see  at  a  glance  that  it 
would  be  absurd  to  make  these  doctors  make  the  surveys  for  the 
new  reservoirs  and  the  channels  which  lead  to  them — absurd  to 
make  them  stndy  the  laws  of  filtration,  to  cleanse  the  water,  and 
then  to  supply  it  to  the  town.  We  see  at  once  that  this  must  be 
intrusted  to  civil  engineers  and  men  of  their  training.  The 
doctor  has  given  the  alarm,  the  engineer  must  provide  the 
remedy. 

The  person  who  personally  relieves  poverty  is  very  possibly 
not  the  best  man  to  carry  out  the  work  of  abolishing  pauperism. 
The  doctor  most  successful  in  managing  typhoid  may  not  be 
moat  learned  iu  cements,  in  quarrying,  or  in  the  building  of 
culverts.  It  is  even  more  dangerous  in  the  case  of  pauperism. 
For  the  generous  habit  of  one  duty  may  unfit  a  man  for  the 
wholesome  severity  of  the  other.  We  remember  all  along  that 
"the  man  is  greater  than  humanity."  We  must  not^  iu  our 
eagerness  for  the  race,  sacrifice  the  individual.  We  are  called 
at  nine  at  night  to  a  cold  tenement  house,  where  is  an  Italian 
beggar  just  landed,  with  four  or  five  starving  children  and  a 
mother,  who  has  just  given  birth  to  a  baby.  It  is  no  aGfair  of 
ourH,  then,  to  explain  to  those  people  that  we  are  abolishing 
pauperism,  that  it  would  be  bad  for  them  to  belong  to  a  pauper 
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class,  and  that  any  present  relief  to  them  would  be  an  injury  to 
mankind.  Oar  bnsinesB  is  to  get  a  stove  into  that  room,  and 
some  kindly  word,  and  to  give  the  oldest  of  them  some  matches, 
and  we  ought  to  have  matters  so  in  hand  that  before  the  hour  is 
over  the  woman  shall  be  in  bed  and  the  children  shall  be  fed. 
When  to-morrow  comes  we  will  have  other  duties,  but  this  is  the 
practice  of  the  hour.  Now,  it  may  happen  that  the  man  well 
trained  to  this  service  is  not  the  best  man  to  put  in  charge  of 
our  office  for  the  prevention  of  pauperism.  At  the  least,  we 
can  say  this,  that  it  is  rather  hard  on  him  to  make  him  change 
back  and  forth  many  times  in  a  day,  from  the  one  class  of  duties 
to  the  other. 

The  subject  is  one  to  which  an  expert  would  gladly  give 
twenty  or  thirty  lectures.  I  shall  have  attained  my  chief  object 
if  I  have  shown  that  we  have  two  absolutely  different  duties, 
and  that  it  may  well  be  that  these  duties  shall  seem  to  conflict 
with  each  other.  In  another  article  I  will  speak  of  what  we  are 
to  do  from  day  to  day  in  the  relief  of  such  need  as  may  appeal 
to  us  as  philanthropic,  public  spirited  citizens.  I  speak  now  on 
the  other  business,  which  I  have  compared  to  that  of  the  civil 
engineer,  and  in  the  space  at  my  disposal  I  can  only  indicate 
the  subdivisions  of  work  in  this  line. 

Speaking,  then,  practically,  I  should  say  that  in  every  Ameri- 
can town  of  a  larger  population  than  one  hundred  thousand 
persons,  there  ought  to  be  a  separate  officer  or  a  separate  board 
whoee  time  should  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  prevention  of 
pauperism.  Officer  or  board  should  refer  to  other  authorities 
the  immediate  cases  of  present  need  requiring  present  relief ; 
the  two  duties  should  not  be  mixed  together,  more  than  we 
should  intrust  the  duty  of  filtering  the  water  from  the  Merri- 
mac  to  the  physician  who  is  taking  charge  of  a  case  of  typhoid 
fever.  In  Boston  we  have  a  specially  organized  society  for  the 
prevention  of  pauperism.  Either  such  a  society,  or  some 
bureau  of  the  city  administration,  or  some  single  officer,  should 
have  this  matter  in  conscientious  charge. 

2.  The  largest  duty,  x>erhaps,  of  such  an  officer  or  board  will 
be  in  putting  the  round    peg   into  the  round    hole  and  the 
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square  peg  into  the  square  hole.  It  seems  to  be  almost  a  duty  of 
society,  in  a  country  like  ours,  where  each  large  city  receives  ao 
many  people  from  a  distance,  that  there  shall  be  some  bureau 
where  a  man  without  employment  can  find  out  where  he  is 
needed.  Be  sure  he  is  needed  somewhere :  there  is  no  such 
nonsense  as  to  talk  about  an  overaupply  of  labor.  The  work- 
man is  needed  somewhere,  Hiough  it  may  not  be  in  the  locality 
where  he  is  now.  It  is  tbe  buaiuess  of  him  who  would  prevent 
pauperism  to  establish  an  office,  open  daily,  without  charge  to 
the  person  who  needs  to  be  employed,  which  shall  tell  him 
where  he  is  needed,  and  which,  if  necessary,  shall  facilitate  his 
access  to  the  place  of  work.  For  this  purpose,  this  office  should 
be  in  active  correspondence  with  the  other  places  in  the  state, 
and  probably  with  other  states,  even  at  a  considerable  distance. 
The  newer  states  in  our  republic,  always  practical  in  their 
arrangements,  have  already  organi7,ed  such  plans,  in  some  cases; 
the  state  of  Ohio,  for  instance,  maintains,  as  a  part  of  its  public 
staff,  in  the  principal  cities,  agents  who  have  offices  which  are 
really  free  intelligence  offices,  and  they  are  in  correspondence 
with  different  towns,  so  that  they  may  l)e  able  to  send  workmen, 
as  I  have  said,  where  they  31*6  needed. 

3.  In  any  systematic  arrangement,  the  opening  of  such  an 
office  will  very  soon  connect  itself  with  the  opening  of  industrial 
schools,  where  people  who  are  waiting  for  employment  may  be, 
almost  from  the  first  moment,  engaged  in  improving  their 
ability.  Such  schools  may  teach  the  language  of  the  country  to 
persons  who  do  not  know  it.  They  may  teach  them  to  read  or 
to  write,  if  they  have  not  such  accomplishments.  Or  we  may 
begin  on  the  training  of  the  hand  and  the  eye.  It  is  not  a 
difficult  thing  to  arrange,  for  instance,  for  good  training  in 
sewing  for  women  who  are  waiting  for  employment  in  sewing  ; 
and  if  our  staff  is  large  and  our  i-esourcea  considerable,  we  may 
extend  such  instruction  in  various  directions. 

4.  Such  an  estalilishmeut  must  take  oversight  of  the  ar- 
rangements for  pawnbroking.  A  good  proverb  says  that  ''debt 
is  ttie  devil,"  and  this  is  quite  true.  But  he  is  a  devil  who  is 
not  yet  exorcised  from  modern  society,  and  there  can  be  no  good 
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reason  given  why,  while  a  rich  man,  who  needs  to  borrow 
money  to  bnild  himself  a  palace  or  to  equip  a  railroad,  may 
borrow  his  money  at  two  per  cent  a  year,  the  day  laborer,  who 
is  in  immediate  need,  should  pay  as  much  as  ninety  per  cent  a 
year.  I  have  known  more  than  ninety  per  cent  paid  when  good 
chattel  security  was  given  for  the  loan ;  this  under  an  adminis- 
tration about  as  bad  as  was  i)068ible.  On  the  continent  of 
Europe,  as  you  know,  this  matter  is  generally  considered  a  mat- 
ter for  the  supervision  of  the  state.  Useful  lessons  may  be 
learned  from  the  administration  of  the  Mont  de  Pi6t6.  Your  at- 
tention has  probably  been  arrested  by  the  efforts  now  made  by 
persons  of  intelligence  and  philanthropy  in  New  York  to  get 
the  control  of  the  pawnbroking  business  there.  From  my  own 
experience  and  observation,  I  am  quite  sure  that  under  proper 
agencies  the  price  for  loans  on  chattel  security  might  be  reduced 
certainly  as  low  as  eight  i>er  cent  a  year,  and  perhaps  lower. 
At  all  events,  the  matter  of  pawnbroking  should  not  be  left  in 
irresponsible  hands,  as  it  is  left  in  the  arrangements  of  our 
cities  now. 

5.  I  did  not  speak  first  of  any  effort  for  the  prevention  of 
intemperance,  because  it  goes  without  saying  that  pauperism  is 
bred  and  nursed  by  intemperance.  The  subject  is  one  which, 
of  course,  is  not  to  be  dismissed  in  a  few  words ;  but  now  I 
have  only  to  say  that,  first,  second,  and  last,  the  bureau  which 
has  in  charge  the  prevention  of  pauperism  must  engage  itself  in 
any  effort  which  seems  most  promising  in  that  community  for 
the  suppression  of  the  saloon,  and  for  other  enterprises  which 
look  to  a  complete  reform  of  the  habits  of  tempted  men. 

6.  Without  going  into  detail  again,  let  me  say  that  the  senti- 
ment which  opposes  itself,  in  necessary  cases,  to  the  separation 
of  families,  is  a  sentiment  which  must  not  be  encouraged. 
There  is  no  law,  human  or  divine,  which  gives  to  an  intemper- 
ate or  profligate  father  or  mother  any  right  to  bring  up  such 
children  as  are  born  to  them.  The  rights,  whatever  they  are, 
which  we  have  over  our  children,  are  conditioned  on  our  using 
them  for  the  best,  and  while  there  is  no  doubt  that  maternal  or 
paternal  affection  is  a  very  valuable  element  in  the  oversight  of 
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children,  we  must  aot  make  the  mistake  of  leaving  children  to 
be  ruined,  so  far  as  their  later  prospects  in  life  go,  by  intrust- 
ing  them  to  people  who  have  shown  themselves  unworthy  of 
such  care. 

It.  Consider  now  the  immense  power  which  we  have  in  our 
hauds  for  the  abolition  of  pauperism. 

A  Christian  state  retinforces  its  system  of  education  by  the 
whole  drill  of  its  legislation.  For  it  is  merely  a  trick  of  sis- 
penny  sophists  to  speak  of  education  as  if  it  were  only  an  affair 
of  books  or  of  the  schools.  In  a  Christian  state,  all  the  legisla- 
tion is  guided  by  the  same  certainty  ;  that,  if  one  member  suf- 
fer, all  the  members  suffer,  and  by  the  same  determination 
that  no  single  member  shall  suffer.  The  whole  theory  is  that 
the  whole  ship  may  be  lost,  if  there  is  one  rotten  treenail. 
That  is  the  interpretation  in  politics  of  the  Christian  instruction, 
"Honor  all  men,"  So  the  state  provides  that  industries  shall 
be  varied-  If  Ribert  Stephenson  be  born  to  be  a  great  inventor, 
he  shall  not  be  predestined  by  any  accursed  Calvinism  to  spend 
his  life  in  Ashing  for  codfish  or  in  harvestiug  grain.  Again,  a 
Christian  state  provides  for  the  purity  of  its  boys  and  girls. 
Even  supposing  that  grown  men  and  women  have  a  right  to  risk 
or  throw  away  their  lives,  a  Christian  state  screens  ita  boys  and 
girls  from  the  seductions  of  the  liquor  shop.  Till  they  are  men 
and  women,  they  shall  not  be  led  into  temptation.  Once  more,  a 
Christian  state  is  absolutely  just  to  the  weakest  classes  in  its  tax- 
ation. Of  course,  states  must  use  money  ;  but  there  are  those 
writers — and  I  think  they  are  right — who  say  that  it  is  wise  for 
a  state  so  to  adjust  its  taxation  that,  until  a  man  have  somewhat 
advanced  from  the  nakedness  to  which  he  is  born,  till  he  have 
made  some  accumulation  of  visible  property,  he  should  not  be 
compelled  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  state.  Of  course,  if  he 
wishes  to  vote,  he  must  pay  properly  for  that  privilege.  Of 
course,  too,  wherever  the  burden  was  fixed,  he  would  indirectly 
bear  bis  share.  But  the  theory  supposes  that  it  is  well  for  the 
state  to  bend  over,  beyond  the  line  of  strict  Justice,  in  its  effort 
to  encourage  beginners ;  so  to  speak,  to  tempt  every  one  to  take 
a  abate  in  the  commonwealth.     We  have  not  wholly  failed  in 
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this  business.  Of  the  population  of  Massachusetts,  men,  women, 
and  children,  including  even  newcomers  from  foreign  lands  and 
little  babies,  who  cannot  tell  their  right  hands  from  their  left, 
one  half  now  have  deposits  in  the  savings  banks.  The  popula- 
tion of  Massachusetts  on  the  first  of  June,  1892,  was  computed 
as  being  2,353,000;  the  number  of  open  accounts  in  the  different 
savings  banks  of  Massachusetts  for  the  same  year  was  $1,189,- 
936.  The  average  deposit  was  $330.37.  All  legislation  which 
looks  in  this  direction  is  genuine.  It  proceeds  on  the  true 
hypothesis  of  a  Christian  state,  that  pauperism  is  only  an  acci- 
dent, and  never  a  permanent  element  in  its  afEurs. 

When  we  apply  the  immense  latent  forces  of  republican  gov- 
ernment to  carry  out  these  principles,  we  find  that  comfort  is 
indeed  the  rule,  and  pauperism,  or  what  people  call  poverty,  is 
the  exception*  This  is  a  great  point  gained  over  that  senti- 
mental theory  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  fostered  by  the  Saint 
Dominies  and  Saint  Francises,  and  other  apostles  of  beggary,  in 
which  poverty  is  the  rule  for  the  great  mass  of  men,  and  com- 
fort the  exeeption  for  the  rulers,  whether  in  state  or  church. 

I  had  occasion,  some  flve-and-twenty  years  ago,  to  study  the 
social  condition  of  Yineland  in  New  Jerspy,  when  it  was  seven 
years  old.  The  i>opulation  of  the  town  was  then  ten  thousand. 
Its  i>auper  expenses  in  1869  were  four  dollars,  and  its  police  ex- 
penses were  fifty  dollars — the  salary  of  one  constable.  That  is 
what  happens  where,  by  the  conditions  of  the  title  to  real  estate, 
it  is  impossible  for  a  man  permanently  to  maintain  a  liquor 
saloon.  If  there  were  any  necessity,  I  could  furnish  a  thousand 
cases  in  this  country  of  local  administration  as  satisfactory  as  this. 
We  are  not  engaged  in  an  impossible  problem,  with  the  gallantry 
of  an  officer  defending  a  post  where  he  knows  he  is  eventually 
to  foil.  When  the  Bevolutionary  War  began,  Paul  Wentworth, 
a  iSew  Hampshire  Tory,  wrote  to  Lord  North,  his  employer, 
that  there  were  many  of  the  thirteen  states  which  did  not  know 
what  the  word  '^ poor-rate"  meant,  and  in  which  there  had 
never  been  an  almshouse.  This  shows  what  is  possible  in  a 
country  whose  home  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  its  own 

people,  if  it  once  determines  to  abolish  paux>erism. 

Edward  Everett  Hale. 


THE  LIMITS  OF  PARTY  OBLIGATION. 

BY  HENRY  BUDD,  ESQ. 

IN  ALL  free  nations  government  by  party  seems  to  be  indis- 
pensable. It  is  natural  that  such  should  be  the  case,  for 
government  by  party  has  its  root  in  the  very  nature  of  man,  and 
its  growth  is  fostered  by  his  progress  in  the  line  of  i>olitical 
thought,  wherever  that  thought  and  its  natural  result,  action, 
are  not  suppressed  by  arbitrary  power.  Man  is  gregarious  ; 
ideas  can  be  transformed  into  action  on  an  extended  scale  only 
by  union  ;  cooperation  is  necessary  for  achievement. 

In  an  unenlightened  state  of  society,  people  form  themselves 
into  groups,  or  rather  followings,  about  the  strong  man,  and 
personal  leadership  divides  the  community  into  bodies  which 
uphold  the  rule  of  this  or  that  individual ;  personal  devotion  is 
then  at  its  height ;  the  followers  of  each  leader  cling  to  him 
with  personal  fidelity  ;  he  is  a  hero.  Once  attracted  to  him  by 
the  force  of  his  personal  character,  or  otherwise,  an  unreasoning 
spirit  of  loyalty  takes  possession  of  his  adherents  ;  his  enemy  is 
their  enemy,  his  friend  their  friend,  his  will  their  will ;  all  is 
referred  to  the  chief.  As  man  progresses,  as  his  mind  becomes 
more  enlightened,  when  he  learns  to  criticise  and  to  search  out 
the  motives,  the  reasons,  of  the  actions  of  his  chief,  he  gradually 
comes  to  follow  him  as  representing  some  particular  policy  or 
line  of  action,  some  idea,  or,  perhaps,  merely  some  sentiment. 
This  is  the  first  step  away  from  merely  personal  fealty ;  he  fol- 
lows  the  chief  but  as  the  embodiment  of  an  idea,  although  as 
yet  he  does  not  regard  the  person  of  the  chief  and  the  idea  em- 
bodied as  capable  of  divorce.  Later,  man  recognizes  the  fact 
that  not  only  can  there  be  a  separation,  in  thought,  of  the  leader 
from  the  idea,  but  also  that  the  leader  may  be  a  bad  exponent  of 
ideas,  or  an  insufficient  instrument  in  the  carrying  out  of  a 
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policy.  This  leads  him  to  consider  to  which  his  allegiance  is,  of 
right,  dne — to  the  man  who  assumes  to  represent  the  truth,  or  to 
truth  itself.  As  in  his  thought  he  distinguishes  between  the  ab- 
stract and  the  concrete,  and  finds  in  the  one  the  truth,  in  the  other 
the  mere  accidental  representative  or  symbol  of  it,  he  rises  above 
the  mere  devotion  to  x>crson  and  fixes  his  loyalty  upon  principle, 
and  upon  that  foundation  are,  or  profess  to  be,  erected  modern 
parties  and  the  system  of  government  by  party,  which  has 
come  to  its  highest  development  in  the  two  freest  countries  in 
the  world,  England  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

Now,  as  we  review  the  history  and  the  present  condition  of  those 
two  great  countries,  we  may  unhesitatingly  say  that  whatever 
evils  have  sprung  from  party  government,  whatever  injustice 
has  been  caused  by  the  excess  of  party  feeling,  the  results  of  the 
existence  of  parties  have  been,  on  the  whole,  vastly  beneficial. 
It  is  hard  to  imagine  how  popular  liberty  and  free  government 
could  be  maintained  without  them,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
citizen,  in  regard  to  all  great  political  matters,  to  belong  to  one 
party  or  another.  There  is  little  sympathy  due  to  the '^  non- 
partisan" citizen  at  large,  whose  non-partisanship,  boast  he 
never  so  loudly  of  it,  is  too  often  but  a  cloak  for  indolence, 
which  prevents  him  examining  into  and  making  up  his  mind 
upon  the  great  questions  which  arise ;  or  for  indifference,  or 
sometimes  even  for  cowardice  and  self-seeking.  There  is  much 
to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  old  Athenian  law,  which  punished 
severely  the  man  who,  in  times  of  public  tumult  and  threatened 
overturn  of  the  government,  took  neither  one  side  nor  the  other  ; 
punished  not  the  man  who  espoused  the  unsuccessful  side,  as  an 
enemy  of  the  i>eople,  after  the  fashion  of  a  Boman  proscription  ; 
not  the  man  who  joined  the  insurrection,  as  a  rebel ;  not  the 
man  who  attempted  to  uphold  a  falling  power,  as  an  instrument 
of  tyranny  and  oppression  ;  but  the  man  who  stood  aside,  ready 
to  submit  to  either  party,  but  who  raised  no  hand  to  exalt  either, 
or  to  put  down  either. 

Party,  properly  conducted,  is  a  great  educator ;  it  is  more — 
from  its  organization  it  gives  to  men,  capable  of  serving  the 
public  in  high  station,  opportunity  to  demonstrate  their  ability. 
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The  oppositiou  of  parties  insures  the  presentation  of  both  sides 
of  any  questiOD  of  public  moment;  it  insures  the  exiBtence  of 
an  organized  body  of  men,  active  and  united  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  those  rights,  belief  in  which  enters  into  the  party  creed, 
and  interested  in  making  their  fellow-citizens  take  an  interest  in 
what  interests  themselves ;  and,  in  various  ways,  compels  persons 
who  otherwise  would  be  listless  and  careless  of  public  matters, 
to  at  least  hear  about  them,  and  probably  to  judge  and  to  act 
with  reference  to  them.  A  republic  in  which  party  feeling  is 
dead  is  on  the  verge  of  decay  and  destruction  itself:  and  further- 
more, where  questions  upon  which  parties  may  be  properly 
formed  are  involved  (and  from  this  category  should  be  excluded 
everything  which  has  not  its  foundation  in  a  belief  that  the  en- 
forcement of  a  principle  or  the  carrying  out  of  a  policy  is  for 
the  public  good),  the  dogma,  "Principles,  not  men "  should  be 
unhesitatingly  accepted.  In  parties,  and  for  the  sake  of  party, 
it  often  tecomes  the  duty  of  the  good  citizen  to  lay  aside  per- 
sonal predilections,  Xa  suppress  personal  preferences,  to  stifle 
personal  resentment,  and  while,  under  no  circumstances,  is  he 
justified  in  doing  or  conniving  at  what  is  wrong,  or  dishonest,  or 
dishonorable,  he  may  often  be  required  to  accept  a  compromise 
which  is  distasteful  to  himself  aud,  if  he  cannot,  through  his 
party,  accomplish  all  he  would  in  what  he  considers  the  right 
direction,  to  accept  what  he  can  obtain,  aud  patiently  bide  the 
time,  waiting  and  working  within  party  tines  until  the  day 
when  his  hopes  may  be  gratified,  and  his  objects  fully  accom- 
plished, and  for  the  present  to  solace  himself  with  the  reflectiop  : 
(/uadam  eat  prodirc  teiiiin,  al  non  ttll}-a  debut. 

The  difference  between  being  willing  to  take  what  can  be  ob- 
tained and  t«  wait,  and  insistence  upon  an  immediate  falfillmeot 
of  a  political  end,  is  often  what,  in  great  part,  constitutes  the 
difiference  between  a  statesman  and  a  mere  enthusiast.  (Uvour 
was  none  the  less  the  patriot  aud  the  father  of  Italian  unity,  be- 
cause in  1S59  at  the  treaty  of  VJUafranca,  when  Italy  failed  to 
obtain  the  enfranchisement  of  both  the  northern  states  from  the 
Austrian  rule,  he  assented  to  a  peace  which  freed  Lotobardy 
while  it  left  Venetia  still  in  the  possessiOD  of  the  stranger. 
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Bat  party  government  has  its  limits.  A  battlefield  wide  as  the 
empyrean  is  reserved  for  the  contests  of  party,  bnt  snch  a  field 
befits  only  giants,  and  giants  should  contend  only  about  things 
great,  high,  msgestic  in  themselves.  The  Titans  might  well, 
consistently  with  the  law  of  their  being,  strive  with  Jove  for 
the  x>068e6Bion  of  Olympus,  and  Jove  might  well  use  his  thunder- 
bolts to  defend  such  a  possession,  but  what  would  have  been 
thought  of  the  Titans  had  they  interfered  in  the  contest  of  the 
frogs  and  mice,  or  what  would  we  have  thought  had  Jove  used 
his  bolts  to  knock  down  shellbarks  from  a  hickory  tree  t 

Parties  must  be  formed  upon  great  principles,  and,  in  support 
of  those  principles,  the  good  citizen  may  even  follow  the  lead  of 
one  whose  private  character  he  cannot  respect,  so  long  as  he  is 
assured  that  such  person  will  be  loyal  to  the  principles  or  carry 
out  the  policy  of  the  party  to  which  the  citizen  belongs,  and  it 
must  be  an  extreme  case,  although  perhaps  snch  a  case  may 
arise,  which  will  justify  him  in  voting  even  for  a  good  man, 
whose  very  excellency  will  be  used  the  more  effectually  to  sub- 
vert the  principles  which  the  voter  believes  to  be  true. 

We  may  well  agree  with  Burke  when  he  defines  party  as  ''a 
body  of  men  united  for  promoting  by  their  joint  endeavors  the 
national  interest  upon  some  particular  principle  upon  which 
they  are  all  agreed,"  and  further  indorse  with  these  limits  his 
words :  "  Every  honorable  connection  will  avow  it  as  their 
first  purpose  to  pursue  every  just  method  to  put  the  men  who 
hold  their  opinions  into  such  a  condition  as  may  enable  them 
to  carry  their  common  plans  into  execution  with  all  the  power 
and  authority  of  the  state.  As  this  power  is  attached  to  certain 
situations,  it  is  their  duty  to  contend  for  these  situations.  With- 
out a  proscription  of  others  they  are  bound  to  give  to  their  own 
party  preference  in  all  things,  and  by  no  means  for  private  con- 
siderations to  accept  any  offer  of  power  in  which  the  whole  body 
is  not  included  ;  nor  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  lead,  or  to  be  con- 
trolled, or  to  be  overbalanced  in  office  or  in  council,  by  those 
who  contradict  the  very  fundamental  principles  on  which  their 
party  is  formed  and  even  those  upon  which  every  fair  connection 
must  stand." 
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The  realm  in  which  party  fealty  rales,  as  of  right,  does  DOt, 
however,  include  the  region  of  things  which  caanot  be  qnestioas 
of  political  principle  ;  which  are  at  most  questions  of  mere  local 
business  policy,  of  business  ability,  of  common  honesty,  and 
such  are,  principally,  one  might  almost  say,  exclusively,  the 
questions  which  arise  in  modern  municipal  governments.  These 
questions  are  not  properly  of  a  political  character  at  all.  Xow 
here  some  classicist  may  interpose  with  a  reminder  that  polis 
means  a  city,  and  that  politics  with  the  Greeks  meant  the  affairs 
of  the  city.  Admit  this,  but  is  the  modern  city  the  ancient  city  1 
Are  their  constitutions  identical  or  even  similar  1  Are  their 
powers  the  same  or  even  alike  T  Are  the  affairs  discussed  in 
and  the  acts  passed  by  the  governing  body  of  a  modern  cily, 
whether  it  be  a  town  meeting  or  a  council,  and  which  affect  the 
city,  the  same  as  the  affairs  discussed  in  and  acts  passed  by  the 
governing  body  of  the  ancient  city,  and  which  affected  it!  Most 
emphatically,  xo.  The  ancient  city  was  the  state — the  nation. 
There  was  in  Greece  no  central  power,  no  nation,  as  we  understand 
it^  not  even  a  permanent  union  or  federation  of  states ;  bound 
together  for  a  limited  period,  from  time  to  time,  when  a  com- 
mon danger  threatened,  when  that  danger  passed,  the  bond  snap- 
ped and  the  cities  became  again  rivals  and  enemies,  each  to  itself 
the  state,  and,  although  a  common  religion  and  participation  in 
the  same  great  religious  festivals  supplied  a  bond  of  sentiment 
and  made  the  Greek  look  upon  Hellenes,  though  not  of  his 
race,  as  favored  by  the  gods  above  the  non-Hellenic  races,  yet 
they  did  not  prevent  war  between  the  cities  or  in  any  way  tend 
to  the  creation  of  a  power  superior  to  the  city.  One  city  might, 
indeed,  became  tribntary,  through  conquest  or  otherwise,  to 
another  city,  but  the  city  was  still  the  state.  The  modern  city 
is  a  corporation  of  limited  powers,  created  by  the  mandate  of  a 
superior  legislature,  by  which  its  rights  have  been  granted  and 
defined,  and  by  which  it  may  be  deprived  of  those  rights,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  the  legislature  is  restrained  by  the  constitution, 
which  itself,  however,  may  be  changed  by  the  people  of  the 
state  at  large,  and  so  the  city  be  deprived  of  even  constitutional 
rights. 
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In  the  ancient  city  the  citizen  had  to  pass,  whether  in  the 
Pnyz,  or  in  the  comitiaf  or  in  the  assembly,  npon  questions  of 
foreign  pk>licy,  of  peace  or  war,  of  the  enactment  of  laws  of 
property,  of  the  extension  or  restriction  of  the  rights  of  suffrage 
or  office-holding  ;  he  had  to  elect  not  only  those  who  should  ad- 
minister justice  and  preserve  order  within  the  city,  but  also 
those  who  should  represent  her  abroad,  comms^nd  her  armies  and 
her  navies,  make  treaties  of  peace  and  commerce.  Does  the 
modern  citizen  when  he  acts,  either  in  town  meeting,  or  through 
his  delegate  in  councils,  pass  npon  such  questions  f  Does  he 
not  rather  decide  whether  he  shall  have  concrete,  or  Belgian 
block,  or  cobblestone,  or  rubble  pavement  on  his  streets  f 
Whether  they  shall  be  lighted  with  gas  or  with  electricity  f 
Whether  an  additional  reservoir  is  needed  to  insure,  to  the  good 
people  of  his  town,  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  f  How  many 
clerks  he  will  allow  a  particular  public  officer  to  employ,  and 
how  much  they  shall  be  paid  f  And  (the  greatest  question  of 
all)  what  particular  kind  of  public  conveyance,  controlled  by 
private  power  and  for  private  profit,  he  will  permit  to  occupy 
his  streets  f 

Does  the  citizen,  acting  as  stated  in  the  modern  municipality, 
select  generals,  foreign  ambassadors,  or  those  who  shall  make  laws 
upon  great  moral  subjects,  those  who  shall  determine  the  rela- 
tions of  his  city  with  all  the  world,  whose  unwise  action  may 
bring  upon  the  city  war  and  disaster,  or  whose  wise  and  con- 
ciliatory measures  may  cause  its  harbors  to  be  filled  with  foreign 
shipping  and  its  streets  crowded  with  strangers  seeking  to  pur- 
chase its  manufactures  f  No.  The  officers  he  selects  are  to  see 
that  deeds  are  correctly  and  with  reasonable  promptness  copied 
into  books  ;  that  writs  are  handed  to  whomsoever  may  purchase 
them ;  that  the  writs  are  served ;  that  property  taken  on  ex- 
ecution be  sold  by  a  competent  auctioneer ;  that  taxes  are  as- 
sessed at  a  proper  amount  to  defray  the  municipal  expenses ; 
that  those  taxes,  when  assessed,  are  collected ;  that  coal  is 
shoveled  into  a  retort  that  it  may  come  out  gas,  be  passed 
through  a  purifier  and  made  fit  for  illuminating  purposes ;  that 
firemen  be  employed  and  properly   drilled  and  disciplined  to 
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preserve  building  from  deatruction  by  fire  ;  that  a  police  force 
be  maintained  to  guard  the  peace  of  the  city  from  the  nocturnal 
brawler  and  burglar,  and  to  pursue  and  capture  the  law-breaker. 
The  questions  submitted,  the  matters  considered,  the  officers 
elected,  have  not  to  do  with  political  aEfairs,  taking  poiix  in  its 
proper  eense  when  used  to  express  a  government,  namely,  the 
state ;  they  have  to  do  with  municipal  affairs  in  the  modem 
sense,  that  is,  with  affairs  which  are  highly  important  in  that 
they  bear  upon  the  internal  peace  and  good  order  of  a  city, 
and  the  comfort,  health,  and  happiness  of  the  dwellers  therein, 
but  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  relations  of  the  city 
or  state  to  the  world  at  large,  or  with  the  policy  of  the  superior 
legislature  from  which  the  city  derivea  its  power.  This  seems 
too  plain  for  argument.  Yet  there  are  people  who  will  persist 
in  proclaiming  by  their  actions,  if  not  by  their  words,  that  there 
is  no  difference  between  the  election  of  a  constable  and  that  of 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  and  who  regard  the  loss  of 
one  office  equally  witli  that  of  the  other  as  a  party  defeat ;  the 
difference  between  the  disaster  in  one  case  and  the  other  being 
of  degree  and  not  of  kind. 

Now,  what  possible  difference  can  it  make  to  us  or  to  the  pub- 
lic, when  we  go  to  the  ofBce  of  the  recorder  of  deeds,  whether 
the  man  who  copies  our  deeds  be  a  Democrat,  or  a  Kepnblican, 
or  a  Prohibitionist,  or  a  Populist,  provided  he  write  a  fair  hand 
and  give  the  deed  back  to  us  in  a  reasonably  clean  conditioo, 
within  a  reasonable  time!  What  difference  does  it  make 
whether  the  man  who  oversees  a  job  of  street  paving  be  a 
Democrat,  or  a  Kepublican,  or  a  Prohibitionist,  or  a  Populistt 
What  we  want  is  a  man  who  will  see  that  the  fonndatiou  of  the 
street  is  laid  according  to  the  contract  and  according  to  law,  and 
that  the  pavers  drive  home  with  energy  the  superjacent  stones 
and  make  them  firm.  And  when  a  brave  fireman  risks  his  life 
in  entering  a  burning  house  that  he  may  save  the  lives  of  its  in- 
mates, or  drags  his  hose  up  a  ladder  that  he  may  the  more 
effectually  direct  its  stream  against  the  devouring  element  and 
check  its  ravages,  do  we  ask,  before  giving  way  to  feelings  of 
admiration  or  breaking  out  into  applause,  what  are  his  politics, 
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or  the  politics  of  the  superior  officer  by  whom  he  is  directed,  or 
of  the  head  of  the  department  to  which  he  belongs  f 

Tet  there  are  men  who  will  say  that  on  account  of  the  party 
it  is  necessary,  or  it  is  fitting,  that  all  the  officers  charged  with 
the  performance  of  duties  of  the  character  just  mentioned 
should  be  selected  from  among  the  persons  of  the  particular 
political  belief  which  they  themselves  happen  to  hold ;  that  it  is 
necessary  for  the  party  to  control  the  appointment  of  the  clerks, 
of  the  recorder  or  the  register,  the  commissioners  or  inspectors 
of  highways,  the  firemen,  the  police.  Men  seem  actually  to 
think,  and  practically  do  require,  that  a  person  must  hold  sound 
tariff  or  sound  money  principles,  or  be  a  believer  in  centraliza- 
tion, or  in  local  self-government,  or  at  least  profess  to  belong  to 
the  i>arty  holding  such  principles,  before  he  can  be  permitted  to 
copy  a  deed,  sell  a  writ,  or  arrest  a  pickpocket.  And  the 
people  who  practically  teach  and  practice  this  doctrine  have  the 
actual  support  of  the  mtyority  of  the  community ;  the  actual 
support^  I  say,  although  many  give  it  unconsciously,  and  would 
shrink  from  an  expressed  declaration  of  adherence  to  so  mon- 
strous a  doctrine  if  put  forth  in  plain,  naked  exposure. 

How  has  this  come  to  paas  f  Certainly  not  from  anything  in- 
herent in  the  nature  of  the  offices  to  be  filled,  but  primarily  from 
the  fact  that  the  people,  through  negligence,  have  lost  sight 
of  the  distinction  which  exists  between  offices  of  different  kinds ; 
have  neglected  to  discriminate  between  their  functions,  and,  be- 
cause offices  of  vastly  different  character  are,  speaking  gener- 
ally, filled  in  the  same  way,  by  the  same  method  of  election  or 
appointment,  although  by  different  constituencies,  have  come  to 
regard  an  office  simply  as  an  office,  and,  carelessly,  to  apply  a 
rule  perfectly  applicable  to  the  filling  of  one  office  to  another 
with  which  it,  of  right,  has  nothing  to  do.  This  negligence  of 
the  people  is  taken  advantage  of,  this  lack  of  discrimination  is 
encouraged,  by  the  politician  of  the  less  philosophical  sort,  who 
regards  party  as  simply  a  means  to  obtain  power  and  emolu- 
ment>  and  not  as  the  instrument  to  be  used  solely  for  the  public 
good,  and  so  its  evil  results  are  magnified  ;  but  the  origin,  that 
which  renders  it  x>ossible  for  the  baser  politician  to  obtain  his 
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advantage,  is  tbe  coufit^ioa,  the  result  of  indolence,  in  the  mind 
of  tbe  voter. 

Of  the  evil  results  of  the  confasion  which  exists,  one  need 
hardly  speak.     But  yet  they  will  bear  a  little  consideration. 

Tbe  results  of  this  confusion  aifect  us  harmfully,  both  in  the 
domaia  of  politics,  properly  so-called,  and  in  tbe  domain  of 
municipal  affairs. 

They  affect  us  in  the  first,  for  they  bring  into  the  realm  of 
national  politics  matters  and  considerations  which  have  no 
business  there,  and  so  they  obscnre  the  political  view,  and, 
sometimes,  even  cause  a  false  report  to  be  given  by  the  elections 
which  concern  politics  properly.  If  a  certain  party  in  a  cer- 
tain place  controls  the  municipal  offices,  the  municipal  patron- 
age, the  municipal  contracts,  as  such  party,  it  may,  nay, 
it  will,  draw  to  itself  persons  who  simply  seek  their  own 
profit  or  their  own  local  advancement,  and  will  cause  them 
to  enroll  themselves  as  members  of  one  or  the  other  national 
party,  vote  its  ticket,  support  by  their  votes  its  measures 
and  policy,  although  they  have  no  belief  whatever  in  the  teach- 
ings of  that  party,  or  perhaps  know  nothing  at  all  about 
them,  so  that  we  may  have  one  shouting  for  protection,  that  be 
may  be  made  deputy  sheriff,  and  another  for  free  trade,  that  he 
may  become  the  foreman  of  a  hose  compauy  I  Xow,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  votes  so  given  to  a  great  national  party  really  mean 
nothing,  when  considered  as  an  expression  of  the  voter's 
thought,  and  yet  they  count,  and  so  we  may  have  conceivably 
an  apparent  majority  in  national  matters  for  a  policy  which  in 
reality  does  not  meet  the  approval  of  the  greater  number  of  the 
citizens. 

Again,  t-his  confusion  of  ideas,  this  carrying  into  practice  of 
the  thought  that  all  offices  should  be  filled  according  to  the 
political  views  of  their  holders,  renders  possible  and  easy  that 
dangerous  form  of  corruption  known  to  politicians  as  trading, 
which  has  more  than  once  been  the  means  of  defeating  tlie  will 
of  the  people. 

If  people  were  not  in  tbe  habit  of  voting  for  federal  electors 
and  for  oongreesmeo,  and  for  purely  maniclpal  officers  ander  the 
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Bame  party  appellation,  it  is  not  likely  that  an  organization 
whose  sole  claim  to  the  allegiance  of  its  members  and  followers 
is  that  they  belong  to  the  same  party,  wonld  be  able  to  tarn  its 
following  bodily  into  the  enemy's  camp  npon  a  question  of 
national  moment,  in  return  for  a  similar  service  rendered  by 
that  enemy  in  the  matter  of  the  municipal  election.  Unless  it 
professed  party  principles,  such  an  organization  could  not  exist 
— it  could  not  attract  followers.  The  time  has,  fortunately,  not 
yet  come  when  an  association,  organized  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  obtaining  municipal  offices  for  its  members  and  parceling 
out  among  them  municipal  patronage,  can  command  any 
XX>pular  support ;  it  must,  therefore,  either  be  an  exponent  of 
party  principles,  or  must  masquerade  as  such,  and,  having  ob- 
tained a  following,  it  may  then  establish  such  a  discipline  that 
its  leaders  may  cast  the  votes  of  the  association  and  its  following 
in  accordance  with  their  own  selfish  views,  but  if  the  filling  of 
municipal  offices  were  in  popular  estimation  distinct  from  fed- 
eral xx>litics,  how  could  the  stupidest  voter  be  persuaded  that  it 
was  good  for  the  party  to  lose  a  federal  election,  to  lose  a  con- 
gressman, when  the  party  got  nothing  in  return  in  the  way  of  a 
partisan  city  or  county  officer  f  Just  as  it  is  impossible  to  es- 
tablish commercial  relations  between  two  countries,  when  one 
has  nothing  to  give  to  the  other  in  return  for  its  products  or 
manufactures,  so  political  trading  would  become  impossible  be- 
cause there  would  be  nothing  to  trade  with.  This  is  not  the 
case  now,  and  it  is  currently  believed  that  what  is  known  as 
political  trading  has  in  the  history  of  this  country  taken  place, 
to  the  corruption  of  the  ballot  and,  sometimes,  with  the  effect  of 
causing  an  election  to  result  very  differently  from  what  it  would 
have  done,  had  the  electors  considered  simply,  and  by  itself,  the 
political  question  which  was  submitted  for  their  decision. 

Bat  from  another  point  of  view  the  confusion  of  party  and 
municipal  matters  has  been  productive  of  evil,  in  that  the  con- 
fusion prevents  the  municipality  from  obtaining  the  best  service 
in  the  conduct  of  its  business. 

What  should  be  the  qaalifications  of  a  municipal  officer  f 
Simply  that  he  should  be  able  to  do  effectually  the  work  of  the 
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office  in  which  he  is  placed,  and  that  he  should  do  it.  Aa  be- 
tween two  men,  either  of  whom  is  willing  to  take  a  place  which 
requires  a  certain  kind  of  work,  a  reasonable  man  would  natar- 
ally  take  the  competeut  rather  tbau  the  incompetent  man  :  he 
would  be  thought  a  fool  should  he  act  otherwise.  If  both  men 
were  competent,  although  one  was  superior  to  the  other,  the 
employer  might  possibly,  for  personal  reasons,  be  led  by  favor- 
iliBm,  or  by  a  whim,  to  take  the  inferior,  always  provided  he  were 
competent,  but  further  than  this  no  reasonable  man  would  go. 
Should  not  this  be  the  rule  in  the  selection  of  a  municipal  eer- 
vantt  But  how  is  it  uowt  It  ia  thus:  A  and  li  are  nomi- 
nated by  their  respective  parties  for,  say,  city  solicitor.  A  is  an 
accomplished  lawyer,  a  profound  scholar,  an  eloquent  orator,  a 
man  of  unblemished  eharact«r.  of  untiring  industry,  of  the 
highest  moral  worth,  B  is  a  man  of  very  ordinary  profes- 
sional attainments  j  while  he  has  never  done  anything  which 
can  be  laid  hold  upon  by  the  law,  he  is  known  to  have  beeu  not 
overscrupulous  in  his  professional  life,  and  is  regarded  with 
scant  respect  by  his  brethren  at  the  bar ;  but  he  is  a  very 
shrewd  politician  (using  the  word  in  its  lower  sense)  and  by  a 
series  of  artful  maneuvers  has  prevented  C,  a  much  superior 
man,  from  obtaining  the  nomination  of  his  party,  and  has  ob- 
tained it  for  himself.  If,  as  a  private  man,  I  were  going  to  re- 
tain counsel,  I  should  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  between  A  aud 
It.  I  should  feel  that  in  the  hands  of  one  my  case  was  safe,  that 
iu  those  of  the  other  it  might  be  lost  through  incompetence,  and 
1  start  for  the  polls,  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  city  ought  to 
have  the  best  counsel  she  can  get ;  that  her  affaire  are  of  great 
importance,  and  require  men  of  high  attainments  for  their 
transaction  ;  also  that  the  city  would  be  better  served  by  A 
than  by  B,  and  feeling  rather  inclined  to  vote  for  him.  But  I 
am  stopped.  Hold,  what  are  you  going  to  do  t  A  does  not  be- 
long to  our  party,  he  belongs  to  the  other.  Will  you  betray  our 
party  T  Will  you  give  to  the  great  national  cause  it  represents 
a  setback  by  the  defeat  of  its  candidate  BT  True  B  is  inferior  to 
A.  We  are  very  sorry  B  is  not  better,  and  we  are  sorry 
that   C   was   not  nominated,  aud  we  wish   A   belonged  to   us.  I 
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Bot  what  of  that,  A  does  not  belong  to  us ;  down  with  him  \ 
'^ Principles,  not  men"!  Ah,  that  great  saying,  bnt  how  abused 
time  after  time  in  ite  application !  As  said  Madame  Boland 
on  the  guillotine :  ''  O,  Liberty  !  how  many  crimes  are  com- 
mitted in  thy  name  !" 

So  I  vote  for  B  and  reject  A,  and  others  do  likewise,  and  so 
the  city  instead  of  being  served  by  a  competent  man  puts  its 
a£EiEdrs  in  the  hands  of  ui  inferior  one.  Now,  this  is  no  fancy 
picture,  and  the  insistence  on  the  holding  of  particular  party 
views  as  a  condition  of  rendering  service  to  the  municipality,  is 
carried  further  than  the  time  of  choice  at  the  polls,  and  lower 
down  than  the  head  of  a  department.  It  is  not  many  years 
since  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  a  lawyer  of  very  great  ability, 
familiar  with  the  city's  business,  energetic,  devoted  to  his 
work,  assiduous  in  the  study  of  his  cases,  powerful  in  argument 
before  the  court,  popular  with  his  professional  brethren  and 
with  the  public,  who  held  the  position  of  a  chief  assistant  city 
solicitor,  offended  by  the  position  taken  at  Washington  by  the 
leaders  of  his  party,  dissented  therefrom,  and  was  promptly 
turned  out  of  his  office,  when  the  matters  about  which  he  was 
employed  were  as  much  affected  by  his  views  with  reference 
to  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  as  they  could  have  been  by 
his  opinion  on  the  atmosphere  of  Jupiter  or  the  truth  of  the 
nebular  hypothesis.  Bnt  the  removal  took  place  f  it  was  de- 
manded ;  it  was  heartily  approved  in  certain  quarters,  and  by 
intelligent  men—  by  men,  who,  if  the  gentleman  in  question  had 
been  retained  by  them  in  one  of  their  own  causes,  would  have 
regarded  his  retirement  from  it  as  something  fraught  with  disaster 
to  their  interests  and  to  be  prevented  by  all  reasonable  means. 

This  matter  seems  so  plain  that  one  is  almost  ashamed  to 
speak  of  it ;  to  dwell  on  it  seems  almost  an  affront  to  the  reader 
and  an  advertisement  of  the  stupidity  of  the  writer  who  thinks 
so  trite  a  matter  needs  urging  home.  Yet,  plain,  trite,  as  it  is, 
let  us  look  about  us,  and  we  see  the  practice  of  this  community 
about  the  time  of  the  election  of  municipal  officers,  and  in 
dealing  with  the  appointees  of  such  officers  when  elected,  to  be 
just  what  has  been  described. 
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The  evil  does  not  stop  here.  N^ot  only  does  the  confusioo  of 
which  we  complam  make  easy  the  choice  of  the  inferior  in 
place  of  the  anperior  for  office,  but  it  often  prevents  the  munici- 
pality from  receiving  even  the  best  work  of  which  those  chosen 
to  office  or  given  position  for  mere  political  reasons  are  capable. 
What  is  the  requirement  for  continuance  In  office!  Faithful 
public  service  only  1  Oh  uo!  something  must  be  added  to  it — 
the  party  organization  must  be  served  as  well  as  the  public. 
The  officer  must  take  his  appointments  from  hia  own  party  ;  he 
must  make  from  his  salary  contributions  to  party  funds ;  be 
must  do  party  work  ;  if  an  inferior  officer,  he  must  belong  to  his 
ward  or  division  committee,  he  must  canvass  his  division,  in 
some  cases  he  may  be  held  responsible  to  the  party  chief  for  the 
vote  cast  by  that  division.  ^Now,  this  is  all  wrong ;  it  is  unjust 
to  the  employee,  it  is  unjust  to  the  public  ;  it  interferes  with  the 
work.  A  public  employee  is  engaged  to  do  a  certain  definite 
work.  It  is  a  wrong  to  the  public  if  the  time  that  belongs  to  it 
be  taken  from  its  work  that  the  official  may  perform  partisan 
services;  if,  for  instance,  when  the  citizen  goes  to  the  sheriff's 
office  upon  business  in  business  hours,  he  finds  that  the  sheriff  is 
in  attendance  upon  a  party  conclave,  or  that  his  deputy  is  en- 
gaged in  going  through  his  ward  to  "  set  up "  delegates.  It  is 
unjust  to  the  employee  if  he  be  required  by  those  who  control 
patronage  and  within  whose  gift  lies  office  and  position,  to  de- 
vote his  time  out  of  office  hours  to  party  work  as  the  price  of  re- 
tention in  his  place.  If  he  choose  of  his  own  free  will  to  do 
party  work  in  his  own  time,  of  course  be  has  a  right  to  do  so ; 
but  it  is  an  outrage  to  bring  to  bear  upon  him  inducement  or 
compulsion,  arising  out  of  hope  of  promotion  or  fear  of  dis 
missal,  to  do  party  work,  which  if  it  were  not  called  party 
work — work  done  for  the  advancement  of  party  principles — in 
many  cases  would  not  be  done  by  the  employee  of  whom  it  is 
demanded.  I  do  not  say  that  the  leader  or  boss  who  exacts  the 
work  always  requires  it  in  the  belief  that  it  is  for  the  advance- 
ment of  party  principles,  the  l>enefit  of  the  country  upon  de- 
finite lines  of  public  policy,  but  that  tfte  carrying  of  party  into 
[;ipal  matters  puts  him  in  a  position  to  exact  it  under  the 
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plea  of  the  good  of  party,  when  he  would  not  dare  to  demand  it 
boldly  as  personal  service  to  himself,  and  enables  the  man  from 
whom  it  is  exacted  to  persuade  himself  that  his  service  is  to  his 
party  in  supx>ort  of  principle — that  he  is  a  soldier  doing  service 
to  his  cause  at  the  behest  of  his  leader,  and  not  a  slave,  or,  at 
best,  a  hireling  doing  the  will  of  a  master.  With  this  idea  in 
his  mind,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  public  employee  begins  to  re- 
gard his  office  not  only  as  representing  to  him  work  to  be  done 
for  the  public,  but  as  an  instrument  to  be  used  for  the  advance- 
ment of  his  party,  and  so  he  comes  to  serve  two  masters,  the 
public  and  the  party  organization,  and  ofbtimes  he  serves  the 
latter  more  zealously  than  the  former. 

Again,  this  confusion  of  offices,  as  we  may  call  it,  renders 
possible  the  exaction  from  municipal  officers  and  employees  of 
contributions  to  polifical  funds,  sometimes  by  way  of  assessment, 
sometimes  by  means  of  an  apparently  voluntary  gift,  the  gener- 
ous disposition  of  the  contributor  being  quickened  by  an  ap- 
prehension that  should  he  not  contribute  he  may  find  that  he 
has  acted  in  a  manner  tending  very  decidedly  to  his  detriment. 
In  CsMSt)  the  voluntary  contributor,  if  an  office-holder,  is  very 
much  in  the  position  of  the  man  in  the  story,  possibly  as  old  as 
Joe  Miller,  who  was  forced  to  turn  volunteer. 

Now  of  course  political  funds  must  exist ;  there  are  in  a  wide- 
spread campaign  many  things  which  cost  mon^,  for  example, 
the  printing  and  distribution  of  pamphlets ;  the  hiring  of  halls 
for  meetings ;  the  personal  expenses  of  speakers.  I  say  the  per- 
sanal  expenses  of  speakers,  for  I  do  not  think  any  reputable  man 
ought  to  receive  pay  from  party  organization  for  his  services  on 
the  stump  or  political  rostrum,  from  which,  as  a  citizen,  he  at- 
tempts to  persuade  his  fellow-citizens  to  adopt  his  principles,  to 
follow  in  the  course  which  he  believes  to  be  the  true  one  ;  and  I 
am  glad  to  think  that  the  number  of  paid  political  orators, 
hireling  patriots,  is  much  smaller  than  the  newspapers  would 
sometimes  have  us  believe.  But  how  should  such  funds  be 
raised  f  Wholly  by  what  are  in  truth  voluntary  contributions. 
The  office-holder  should  not  be  compelled,  or  even  be  expected, 
to  contribute  to  them,  simply  because  he  is  an  office-holder. 
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The  salary  paid  to  a  city  employee,  generally  speaking,  is  not 
too  large ;  it  is  unjnst  to  diminish  it  by  a  reqnired  contribution, 
yet  thia  injustice  is  done,  and  the  exaction  of  a  contribntion  la 
rendered  possible  by  the  fact  that  the  employee  bolda  his  office 
as  a  party  man  receiving  a  party  reward — and  the  man  who 
wonld  indi^antly  spam  an  attempt  to  wring  from  him  a  sum  as 
a  tribute  or  a  bribe  to  an  individual  who  claims  to  have  pro- 
cured for  him  his  office,  or  to  have  power  to  insure  his  con- 
tinuance therein  or  his  dismissal  therefrom,  will  promptly  pay 
when  the  contribution  is  represented  as  for  the  party,  and  hav- 
ing paid,  he  will  not  trouble  himself  very  much  as  to  the  use  to 
which  his  money  ia  to  be  put.  So  we  see,  arising  from  the  same 
ultimate  cause,  not  only  the  injustice  to  the  oflBce-holder,  but 
other  and  serious  evils— for  it  takes  little  thought  to  convince 
that  the  liberality  of  contributors  may  often  cause  to  be  over- 
looked slackness  and  want  of  efficiency  in  work,  not  to  mention 
the  fact  that  when  the  large  number  of  office-holders  in  a  great 
city  is  taken  into  consideration,  a  very  brief  calculation  shows  us 
that  a  very  small  contribution  from  each  is  all  that  will  be 
necessary  to  raise  that  most  portentous  thing  in  a  free  country, 
a  corruption  fund,  of  no  mean  proportions. 

So  much  then  for  the  evils,  which,  of  course,  have  been 
merely  sketched,  which  result  from  the  confusion  of  the  prov- 
inces of  politics  in  the  proper  sense,  and  of  municipal  affairs. 
What  is  the  cnreT  The  cure,  like  that  of  all  deep-rooted  evils 
which  affect  the  body  politic,  must  be  sought  not  in  mere 
statutes  or  ordinances,  but  in  the  force  of  public  opinion, 
tience  the  cure  is  to  be  found  in  the  education  of  the  people — 
the  teaching  of  the  distinction  which  exists  between  political 
and  municipal  matters — qui  bene  (lislinffu.il  bene  docuU — and  when 
the  distinction  is  once  put  well  and  fairly  before  the  people,  the 
work  ia  well  begun ;  when  the  people  recognize  and  act  upon 
the  diatinction,  the  work  is  done,  the  cure  is  accomplished. 
But  thia,  simple  as  it  sounds,  ia  not  the  work  of  a  day.  The 
greatest  reforma  seem  simple  enough  after  they  have  been 
accomplished.  After  the  people  have  recognized  and  estab- 
lished them,  the  only  wonder  seema  that  they  were  not  sooner 
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earned  to  a  suocessfal  termination,  and  yet,  in  many  a  case,  the 
toil,  the  labor,  the  heart-breaking  that  it  has  cost  to  attain  snc- 
eess !  It  was  a  little  thing  to  give  to  the  Eoman  plebs  an  officer 
who  should  have  the  power  to  forbid  the  passage  of  a  law 
whose  tendency  was  to  oppress  them,  an  officer  who  should  be 
able  not  to  originate  law,  bat  simply  by  his  vote  to  prevent  the 
farther  oppression  and  enslavement,  under  form  of  law,  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  Boman  people,  yet  it  was  not  until  after  fifteen 
years  of  galling  oppression  under  the  name  of  a  republic,  and 
the  secession  to  the  Mam  Sacer  that  the  reform  was  obtained  and 
the  tribune  elected. 

The  reform  of  the  British  Parliament  seemed  simple  and 
plain  and  right  enough,  aft^r  ite  adoption  in  1832.  It  had 
merely  deprived  certain  rotten  boroughs  of  representation,  re- 
duced the  representation  of  others  in  which  it  was  in  excess  of 
their  importance,  and  given  representation  to  large  and  impor- 
tant constituencies  which  had  been,  up  to  that  time,  voiceless  in 
the  councils  of  the  nation,  and  yet  from  the  time  of  Pitt's 
repeated  motions  for  reform  in  1782,  1783,  and  1785  to  the 
adoption  of  the  measure,  was  half  a  century. 

So  if  it  takes  some  time  to  accomplish  the  great  task  of  get- 
ting our  fellow-citizens  to  do  what  it  seems  so  natural  that  they 
should  do — ^look  to  the  man  rather  than  his  party,  in  selecting  a 
person  to  fill  a  mere  municipal  office — discouragement  should 
not  ensue.  If  the  principle  contended  for  be  right,  it  must,  in 
the  long  run,  conquer. 

**  There  are  such  harvests  as  all  masters  spirits 
Heap,  haply  not  on  earth,  but  reap  no  less 
Because  the  sheaves  are  bound  by  hands  not  theirs." 

The  x>eople  will  see  aright  and  do  right  some  time.  They 
will  not  always  remain  in  blindness.  They  will  not  always 
thoughtlessly  follow  the  behests  or  suggestions  of  the  self-seek- 
ing, but  they  must  have  the  truth  kept  before  them,  pressed 
home  upon  them  ;  and,  speaking  for  myself,  I  believe  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people  to  be  the  only  cure  for  the  evils  resulting 
from  the  confusion  which  we  deplore.  I  do  not  believe  in  the 
permanent  good  effect  of  any  coterie  or  body  of  men,  no  matter 
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how  pure  in  intention,  how  zealous  in  good  works,  its  members 
may  be,  which  will  assnme  to  dictate  nominations  t«  parties, 
recognizing  them  a3  such,  or  to  say  to  one  or  the  other,  "nomi- 
nate men  whom  we  consider  good,  or  we  will  tbrow  our  force, 
our  might  as  an  organization,  against  your  candidates,  or  put 
candidates  of  our  own  in  the  field."  Buch  a  body  has,  of 
course,  a  right  to  exist ;  organized  for  a  temporary  purpose,  for 
a  special  emergency,  it  may  and  often  does  produce  a  temporary 
good  ;  it  may  tide  over  a  peril ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  by  a 
long  continued  existence  it  can  be  productive  of  permanent, 
lasting  good,  even  if  it  should  attract  to'itself  snch  a  following 
that  it  holds  the  balance  of  power  between  the  two  great  politi- 
cal parties.  Its  very  corporate  existence  would  present  it  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  selhsh  office-seeker  as  something  to  be  con- 
ciliated by  him  for  his  own  purposes,  as  something  which  might 
be  cajoled  or  tricked  into  his  support,  aud  il  is  very  conceivable 
that  a  body  having  its  origin  in  solicitude  for  the  interests  of 
purity  aud  good  government  might  be  misled  so  far  as  to  be- 
come, unwittingly,  a  tool  for  the  advancement  of  unworthy  mea. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  preserve  such  a  coterie  pure  when  once 
it  had  shown  that  it  possessed  power  ;  membership  in  it  would 
be  sought  for  improper  purposes,  as  a  means  of  individnal  pro- 
motion ;  and,  besides  all  this,  such  a  body  has  a  natural  tend- 
ency to  become  self-sufficient  and  arrogaut,  even  assuming  to 
dictate  to  the  people,  aud  to  braud  them  as  ingrates  for  refus- 
ing to  submit  to  dictation.  Now,  it  is  a  well  established  fact 
that  the  people  will  not  loug  stand  dictation  unless  you  appeal  to 
them  to  submit  thereto  in  the  name  of  party  fealty,  and  then  it 
is  remarkable  how  much  they  will  stand. 

But,  while  such  an  organization  as  has  been  indicated  is  of  uo 
l>ermaneut  value,  organizatious  of  the  proper  sort  may  be  of  the 
greatest  imaginable  service  to  the  community  in  assisting  in  the 
establishment  of  independence  in  voting  for  municipal  offices, 
but  they  must  be  organizations  which  will  educate  the  people  iu 
the  underlying  principle  upon  which  such  Independence  must 
rest ;  which  will  work  with  the  people  and  not  over  them  ; 
which  will  open  the  doors  of  membership  wide  to  the  people. 
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and  will  disclaim  firmly  any  right  to  restrain  the  individaal  in- 
dependence of  the  citizen  when  once  he  has  become  a  member. 
By  such  an  organization  mnch  can  be  done  to  ronse  the  people 
to  the  insistence  npon  reform,  and  without  doubt  the  people  can 
be  ronsed  to  demand  a  reform.  We  have  had  a  very  striking 
proof  of  this  in  the  recent  forcing  by  the  people  of  the  exact- 
ment  of  a  ballot  act  from  a  legislature  (>.  e.,  that  of  Pennsyl- 
vania) a  mtyority  of  whose  members  were  opposed  to  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  bill  rested,  but  who  were  forced  to  yield 
to  the  pressure  of  a  public  opinion,  which  had  been  brought 
about  by  the  constant,  steady  presentation  to  the  people  of  the 
excellencies  of  the  system  which  they  were  asked  to  indorse. 
What  intelligent  presentation  has  done  in  one  instance,  it  may  do 
in  another.  Therefore,  let  there  be  kept  constantly  before  the 
people,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  this  fact:  A  municipal 
officer  is  one  who  is  to  serve  you  in  a  business  capacity,  not  one 
who  is  to  make  laws  or  determine  a  policy  for  the  state  or  for 
the  union. 

We  have  seen  great  reforms  accomplished  in  our  day — reform 
in  the  civil  service,  reform  in  the  ballot — ^9o  let  us  hope  that 
before  long  we  may  hail  the  achievement  of  another  reform, 
which,  acting  upon  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  voters  of  the 
community,  will  bring  it  to  pass  that  they  will  no  longer  choose 
their  municipal  servants  because  they  are  of  one  political  party 
or  of  the  other,  but  because  they  seem  to  be  the  most  fit  men 
presented  for  the  voters'  choice,  to  do  the  work  which  the  city 
requires  to  be  done  in  the  offices  to  be  filled,  and  that  the  time 
will  come  when  the  consistent  party  man — the  unselfish  man  who 
would  make  real  sacrifices  to  advance  those  political  principles 
which  he  holds  almost  as  a  part  of  his  religion,  to  abandon 
which  would  be  for  him  an  act  of  base,  arrant  cowardice,  to 
compromise  which  would  be  for  him  an  act  of  dishonesty — may 
yet,  when  he  comes  to  a  municipal  election,  vote,  if  he  will,  for 
a  political  opponent  whom  he  believes  the  candidate  most 
worthy  of  his  choice,  without  having  to  justify  his  conduct  to 
any  one,  and  when  no  one  will  ever  dream  that  such  conduct 
needs  justification.  Henby  Budd. 
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AN,    STATE    HOSPITAL 


IN  THE  time  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  temples  were  built  to 
which  all  persons,  even  criminals  who  were  in  danger  of 
their  lives  from  any  cause,  could  flee  and  obtain  refuge  from 
their  pursuers.  These  places  were  called  asulon,  a  literal  traus- 
latiou  being  "inviolate,  nnharmed,"  and  were  regarded  as 
eacred  places  which  it  was  a  sacrilege  to  diaturb.  Hence  it  is 
that  we  derive  our  word  "asylum,"  which  has  come  to  lie 
applied  to  charitable  institutions  in  general  and  institutions  for 
the  insane  in  particular. 

Inasmuch  as  institutious  for  the  insane  are  far  beyond  such  a 
conception,  it  is  gratifying  to  note  the  gradual  abolition  of  the 
word  "asylum,"  as  applied  to  these  institutions,  and  the  substi- 
tution of  the  word  "hospital." 

This  is  in  the  line  of  progress  and  a  fitting  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  those  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  care  of  the 
insane  and  the  advancement  of  our  knowledge  concerning  their 
treatmeut.  We  have  outgrown  the  term,  and  let  us  hope  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  become  altogether  obsolete. 
The  word  was  not  originally  designed  for,  nor  applied  to,  insti- 
tutions for  the  insane,  as  has  been  seen,  but  has  been  evolved  in 
the  last  fifty  years,  or  we  may  say,  from  the  day  that  Pinel,  the 
celebrated  French  physician  and  hnmanitarian,  struck  the 
chains  from  those  who  were  thought  to  be  mad  or  "possessed  of 
a  devil,"  and  conclusively  proved  to  the  world  that  such  treat 
ment  as  had  been  previously  practiced  was  barbarous  and 
inhuman.  And  let  us  not  forget  Esquirol,  who  so  nobly  aided 
in  the  good  work,  for  from  him  our  present  system  of  caring  for 
the  insane  has  emanated. 
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The  institntions  of  to  day  are  mostly  hospitals  in  the  true 
flense  of  the  word — ^hospitals  where  the  mentally  diseased  and 
afflicted  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  best  scientifio  treatment,  at 
the  hands  of  those  who  have  si>ent  their  lives  in  the  study  of 
morbid  psychological  conditions. 

Hospitals  for  the  insane  daring  the  past  decade  have  been 
afflicted  with  more  than  their  share  of  adverse  criticism  and 
abnse.  In  many  instances  almost  irreparable  injory  has  been 
done  by  the  loss  of  public  confidence  which  such  criticisms  have 
entailed,  for,  whether  it  be  justly  or  unjustly,  no  institution  can 
have  discredit  thrown  upon  its  management,  or  its  officials, 
without  creating  a  certain  amount  of  suspicion  and  distrust  in 
the  community. 

Therefore,  there  is  no  subject,  perhaps,  which  comes  so  near 
to  the  hearts  of  the  people  as  the  care  of  the  insane.  This  is 
evinced  by  the  artistic  and  commodious  buildings  which  have 
been  erected  in  every  state  for  the  care — custodial  care  if  need 
be — and  cure  of  those  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  mentally 
afflicted.  I  am  considering  state  hospitals  only — the  institu- 
tions which  have  been  provided  by  a  generous  people  for  the 
care  of  their  indigent  insane.  Private  institutions  are  far  more 
numerous,  and  many  of  them  are  more  luxurious  in  their  ap- 
pointments, because  they  must  necessarily  cater  to  the  tastes  of 
the  wealthy.  It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that  private 
institutions  are  to  be  preferred  to  public  ones,  so  far  as  medical 
treatment  is  concerned. 

A  state  hospital  for  the  insane  consists  of  one  large  building, 
or  a  group  of  smaller  buildings.  If  the  former,  the  executive 
part  of  the  building  is  in  the  center,  and  from  each  side  of  it 
the  male  and  female  wings  branch  off  in  opposite  directions, 
which  entirely  separates  them  from  each  other.  If  the  latter, 
the  buildings  are  so  located  as  to  be  easily  and  quickly  accessible 
from  the  administration  building,  in  which  are  the  offices  and 
in  which  live  those  in  charge.  Each  ward  is  classified  and 
numbered.  In  all  states  these  institutions  are  under  the  control 
of  a  board  of  managers  or  trustees,  whose  duty  it  is  to  appoint 
executive  officers,   to  see  to  it  that  the  internal  affairs  are 
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properly  and  economically  contlacteil,  and  to  adjust  all  esialiog 
differences.  With  tbree  exceptions,  all  such  iDstitntiona  in  the 
United  States  are  in  the  immediate  charge  of  a  medical  super- 
intendent, on  the  ground  that  as  these  institutions  are  bnilt  and 
maintained  exclusively  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane, 
physicians  of  experience  in  psychological  medicine  should  bo 
at  their  head.  He  alone  is  responsible  to  the  board  of  managers 
for  a  clean,  efTective  administration.  Subject  Xa  his  directions 
is  a  stair  of  assistant  physicians  who  have  the  immediate  care 
and  supervision  of  all  the  patients,  and  a  steward  who  attends 
to  the  proper  care  of  the  grounds,  buildings,  supplies,  etc. 

In  New  Jersey,  however,  the  two  state  hospitals,  one  at  Tren- 
ton, the  other  at  Morris  Plains,  are  condaeted  on  what  is  known 
as  the  "dual  management."  Under  this  form  of  government 
the  medical  and  business  departments  are  completely  separated. 
The  official  title  of  medical  superintendent  becomes  that  of 
medical  director,  while  the  steward  becomes  a  warden.  The 
medical  director  has  the  sole  charge  of  the  wards,  the  patients, 
and  all  things  relating  thereto,  while  the  warden  has  the  care  of 
the  buildings,  grounds,  farms,  etc.,  aud  is  responsible  for  the 
finances  and  economical  administration  of  affairs.  Each  head 
of  a  department  is  individually  responsible  to  the  board  of  man- 
agers for  the  proper  management  of  his  respective  department. 

The  hospital  for  the  insane  at  Norristown,  Pa.,  is  under  a 
triple  form  of  government.  This  is  identical  with  the  dual 
system,  with  the  exception  that  a  female  physician  has  exclusive 
control  of  the  department  for  female  patients. 

The  managers  of  the  various  institutions  are  appointed  by 
the  governor  of  the  state,  and  the  board  usually  consists  of  from 
seven  to  ten  members.  It  is  intended  that  they  shall  be  evenly 
divided  as  to  their  political  sentiments,  in  order  to  eliminate 
that  disturbing  element,  politics,  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
management. 

However,  when  any  institution  ia  so  unfortunate  as  to  have 
politics  l>ecome  an  important  factor  in  the  administration  of  its 
affairs,  and  when  the  officials  are  changed  every  time  there  is  a 
change  in  the  political  complexion  of  the  state  government,  the 
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usefalneBB  of  snch  an  institntion  is  seriously  impaired,  if  not 
rained.  Why?  Because  no  physician  of  any  repnte  wonld 
accept  a  position  on  the  staff  of  snch  a  hospital,  knowing  that 
he  wonld  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  change  in  politics,  with  the 
chances  in  favor  of  his  removal  at  a  time  when  his  usefulness  to 
the  iiistitntion  and  personal  interest  in  his  work  had  become 
established.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  men  trained  in  a  special 
line  of  work  are  more  nseful  than  the  unskilled.  If  any  rule  of 
management  should  obtain  other  than  efficiency,  positions  would 
be  filled  with  a  class  of  men  who,  knowing  that  their  terms  of 
office  would  be  of  short  tenure,  would  look  after  the  emoluments 
rather  than  the  unfortunates  whose  welfare  should  be  their  first 
care. 

Therefore,  if  the  welfare  of  the  patients  were  consulted,  there 
would  be  no  changes  in  the  medical  staff  of  a  hospital  for  the 
insane,  except  in  the  interest  of  efficiency.  If  one  will  look 
over  the  annual  reports  of  the  majority  of  the  hospitals  for  the 
insane  in  the  United  States,  where  politics  does  not  enter  into 
the  management,  he  will  find  that  in  many  no  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  staff  for  years.  These  are  the  hospitals  which 
will  be  found  to  have  more  than  a  national  repute,  and  of  which 
the  citizens  are  justly  proud.  If  the  people  at  large  could  be 
educated  to  their  responsibilities  in  such  matters,  and  could  be 
brought  to  realize  that  the  pcUienis  in  the  institutions  are  the  ones 
who  suffer  from  political  mismanagement,  they  would  demand 
that  all  state  hospitals  for  the  insane  be  rigidly  barred  from  the 
canker  of  political  influence. 

It  is  a  common  belief  that  in  all  state  institutions  of  this 
character  there  are  numberless  ^*fat"  positions  which  maybe 
distributed  by  politicians  among  their  constituents,  on  the 
principle  that  'Ho  the  victors  belong  the  spoils."  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  official  positions  (and  they  are  few)  are  underpaid,  the 
service  rendered  far  exceeding  the  pecuniary  compensation 
received ;  and  no  one  except  he  has  had  practical  experience 
can  appreciate  the  endless  round  of  work,  medical  and  other- 
wise, which  entails  upon  those  in  charge. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  the  wiser  course  for  any 
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goverDJDg  board  to  pursue  is  to  select  men  for  their  ability  and 
fitness  for  this  special  line  of  work,  giving  them  such  compen- 
sation as  would  t«nd  to  retain  their  services.  Unfortunately,  in  a 
few  states,  the  positions  are  filled  more  or  less  by  political  favor, 
and  men  are  selected  not  from  any  fitness,  but  for  their  political 
"  pull."  This  fact,  more  than  any  other  cause,  has  tended  to 
shake  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  integrity  of  all  such 
charitable  institutions,  and  to  deprecate  the  work  of  conscien- 
tious officials. 

Politics  as  yet,  however,  plays  no  part  in  the  management  of 
the  vast  majority  of  state  institutions  in  the  appointment  of  the 
officers,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  is  coming  when 
motives  higher  than  the  merely  political  will  bear  rale  in  the 
management  of  all  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and 
insane. 

A  state  hospital  for  the  insane  is  governed,  then,  so  far  as  its 
inmates  are  concerned,  by  a  medical  head  and  a  stafi*  of  assistant 
physicians.  The  nuuil)er  of  assistants  varies,  but  usually  de- 
pends upon  the  number  of  patients,  and  for  effective  work  there 
should  be  at  least  one  physician  to  every  two  hundred  patients. 
The  assistant  physicians  make  a  tour  of  their  respective  wards 
twice  daily,  and  oftener  if  occasion  requires,  during  which  they 
see  and  converse  with  their  patients,  and  acquaint  themselves 
with  their  peculiaiities  and  mental  condition.  Observing  them 
closely  day  by  day,  a  trained  man  will  quickly  note  changes  in 
a  patient's  mental  condition  which  would  be  overlooked  by  a 
novice. 

Auother  duty  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  assistant  physicians 
is  tbe  daily  dispatching  of  patients'  mail.  lu  regard  to  this 
there  is  so  great  a  prejudice  or  misunderstanding  that,  iu  New 
York  State,  laws  have  been  enacted  regulating  this  matter. 
There  seems  to  be  a  popular  fallacy  that  all  letters  written  by 
the  insane  undergo  a  rigid  scrutiny,  and  if  they  contain  any- 
thing which  refiects  in  any  way  upon  the  institution,  it£  officers, 
or  its  management,  they  are  withheld  or  consigned  to  the  waste 
paper  basket.  I  desire  ta  most  emphatically  emphasize  the  fact 
that  such  is  not  the  case.     While  there  are  obvious  reasons  for 
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examining  snch  mail  matter^  it  should  be  stated  that  it  is  done 
in  the  interest  of  the  public  and  the  friends  of  the  patients. 

Insane  persons  will  often  express  delusions  and  present  other 
evidence  of  insanity  in  letters,  which  they  will  never  allude  to 
in  oonversatioD,  because  they  are  often  suspicious  of  questioning, 
and  are  cunning  enough  to  conceal  their  morbid  impressions. 
Ooe  or  more  of  such  letters  are  usually  preserved,  and  form 
valuable  adjuncts  to  the  clinical  records  of  these  patieuts. 
There  is  another  class  of  patients  whose  letters  are  of  such  a 
character  as  to  be  unmailable,  if  the  postal  laws  are  to  be  re- 
spected. Should  such  letters  be  mailed,  infinite  grief  and  sor- 
row would  be  caused  to  their  anxious  relatives  and  friends. 

Still  another  class  spend  their  time  writing  to  well-known 
public  i>ersonages,  such  as  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
governors  of  states,  mayors  of  large  cities,  and  others.  Letters 
to  George  Washiugton,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Christopher  Colum- 
bus, and  many  other  celebrities  who  long  ago  passed  to  their 
eternal  rest,  are  still  being  written. 

Many  of  the  insane  have  a  mania  for  writing  to  prominent 
firms  in  response  to  their  advertisements,  ordering  large  quanti- 
ties of  their  commodities.  In  a  few  instances  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  mailing  such  letters  outside  and  causing  the  hospital 
authorities  much  annoyance  and  vexation.  Most  important  of 
all,  i>erhaps,  are  those  letters  written  during  a  period  of  ex- 
citement Numberless  times  has  the  writer  received  the  thanks 
and  gratitude  of  convalescing  patients  for  witholding  letters 
which,  had  they  been  mailed,  would  have  been  a  source  of  great 
mortification  and  anxiety  to  them. 

It  can  now  be  readily  appreciated  that  such  oversight  of  mail 
matter  is  not  only  necessary,  but  very  important,  and  were  it 
dispensed  with  serious  complications  would  ensue.  Incoming 
letters  for  patients  are  never  opened  but  are  delivered  direct. 
Packages,  however,  are  opened,  a  record  made  of  their  contents, 
and  matches,  candles,  knives,  medicines,  and  other  dangerous 
articles  sent  by  fond  relatives  are  withheld.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
very  important  matter  that  such  supervision  be  constantly 
exercised,  for  there  are  countless  patients  who  wonld  be  at  no 
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loss  to  know  what  to  do  with  matches,  candles,  and  the  like, 
should  they  be  iinfortnnate  enough  to  obtain  them,  or  their 
attendant  should  in  any  way  give  opportunity  for  their  nse. 
Here  it  is  that  "eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  safety,"  and 
one  single  omission  might  prove  disastrous. 

Patients  soon  learn  to  regard  their  physician  as  a  friend.  He 
gains  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  those  who  are  in  any  way 
capable  of  appreciating  their  surroundings  and  the  relation 
which  he  holds  to  them,  and  this  class  comprises  perhaps  two 
thirds  of  the  insane. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  frequent  changes  in  the  medical 
staff  of  any  hospital  for  the  insane  are  not  only  unwise,  but 
often  a  source  of  detriment  and  injury  to  the  proper  service  of 
the  hospital.  It  is  no  light  task  for  one  to  acquaint  himself 
with  the  peculiarities  of  a  few  hundred  patients;  to  be  able  to 
call  them  all  by  name;  to  Ire  familiar  with  the  course  and 
progress  of  their  disease ;  to  know  on  what  wards  to  place  them, 
and  to  exercise  judgment  in  those  cases  which  are  sane  to-day 
and  insane  tfl- morrow. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  laity  regard  the  insane  and 
their  institutions  with  a  feeling  akin  to  dread.  This  feeling  may 
be  partly  attributed  to  the  mistaken  impression  which  very 
generally  prevails,  that  all  insane  persons  are  extremely 
dangerous  and  are  always  in  a  state  of  maniacal  excitement. 
Nothing  could  be  more  absurd.  That  patients  are  maniacal  at 
times  is  true,  but  this  stage  of  their  malady  is  of  brief  duration. 
In  many  years  experieuce  with  the  insane,  I  have  yet  to  see  the 
"raving  maniac"  so  vividly  portrayed  in  many  works  of  fiction. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  visitors  are  always  amazed  at  the  quietness, 
neatness,  and  order  on  the  balls.  They  see  the  insane  quietly 
conversing,  or  sewing,  or  playiug  games,  or  engaged  in  some 
light  employment,  and  "wonder  that  they  should  be  confined, 
as  they  see  nothing  the  matter  with  them."  For  the  most  part, 
the  disturl>ed  halls,  or  so-called  violent  wards,  are  as  quiet  and 
orderly  as  could  be  desired.  It  was  not  long  ago  that  I  was 
called  upon  to  conduct  a  visiting  party  through  the  hospital. 
They  were  escorted  through  every  ward  of  the  female  depart- 
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ment.  On  returning  one  of  them  said,  '^Bat,  doctor,  we  want 
to  see  the  violent  patients."  I  assured  him  that  he  had  seen 
every  ward.  **Yes,"  he  replied,  *'bnt  we  want  to  see  the 
dangeons  and  padded  cells  with  their  inmates."  On  being  in- 
formed that  we  had  no  dangeons  and  that  there  was  not  a 
padded  cell  in  the  entire  building,  he  expressed  his  astonish- 
ment and  went  his  way  firmly  convinced  that  he  had  been 
deceived. 

Here  allow  me  to  call  attention  to  the  matter  of  restraint. 
Despite  all  that  has  been  written  on  this  subject,  the  public  can- 
not seem  to  realize  the  fact  that  restraint  of  the  insane  is  a  thing 
of  the  past  People  still  have  vague  ideas  that  the  insane  are 
tied,  or  chained,  or  put  in  ^'strait  jackets,"  and  think,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  such  treatment  is  necessary.  They  do 
not  seem  able  to  comprehend  that  a  century  has  wrought  many 
changes  in  the  care  of  the  insane.  Bestraint  as  formerly 
practiced  is  dead.  We  have  no  dungeons,  no  chains,  no  padded 
cells,  no  cribs.  We  ignore,  when  we  can,  the  fact  that  our 
patients  are  insane,  and  try  to  treat  them  as  rational  human 
beings.  The  camisolej  however,  is  still  moderately  in  use. 
This  consists  of  a  canvas  jacket  with  long,  closed  sleeves,  which, 
while  it  is  perfectly  comfortable,  confines  the  arms  of  a  patient 
and  prevents  him  from  injuring  himself  or  others.  These  are 
used  in  the  few  cases  (about  one  half  of  one  per  cent)  in  which 
at  times  such  restraint  is  imperatively  demanded  for  obvious 
reasons.  Even  this  amount  of  restraint  would  not  be  necessary 
did  the  service  admit  of  detailing  one  or  more  nurses  to  each  of 
such  patients.  As  it  is,  there  is  usually  an  average  of  one 
nurse  to  every  ten  patients,  and,  except  in  cases  of  emergency,, 
it  is  impracticable  to  increase  the  number.  In  private  institu- 
tions which  allow  each  patient  his  own  special  attendant  no 
restraint  is  ever  necessary. 

In  the  majority  of  hospitals  for  the  insane,  the  halls  are 
emptied  every  pleasant  day  and  the  patients  taken  out,  either 
in  the  inclosures  provided  for  such  purpose,  or  walking  with 
their  attendants,  except,  of  course,  the  acutely  ill.  A  few  have 
parole.     That  is,  they  have  the  privilege  of  walking  out  at  their 
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pleasure  within  certain  hours,  without  an  attendant,  on  certain 
conditions,  one  of  wliich  is  that  they  are  not  to  leave  the  hos- 
pital grounds.  This  ia  a  privilege  which  is  highly  appreciated 
by  those  who  enjoy  it,  and  the  conditions  are  rarely  violated. 
The  fact  that  they  are  trusted,  that  they  are  put  upon  their 
honor,  seems  to  imbne  them  with  the  feeling  that  the  confidence 
reposed  in  them  shall  not  be  misplaced.  Araiwement  for  the 
insane  has  l)ecome  a  prominent  feature  in  their  treatment,  and 
it  most  be  conceded  that  any  form  of  amusement  wliich  tends  to 
detract  their  attention  from  self,  which  serves  to  dispel  the 
gloom  in  which  so  many  are  enshrouded,  must  be  beneficial. 
The  weekly  dances,  card  parties,  and  other  entertain  men  ts  pro- 
vided for  the  iusaae,  are  usually  models  of  propriety  and  de- 
corum, and  attended  to  the  full  capacity  of  the  hall.  It  is  oft- 
times  difBcult  for  visitors  to  believe  that  the  well-behaved 
participants  are  insane  and  proper  subjects  for  such  care. 

Beside  the  legitimate  visits  to  patients  from  their  relatives 
and  friends,  all  hospitals  for  the  insane  are  more  or  less 
afflicted  with  visits  from  the  curious.  As  the  majority  of 
state  institutions  are  always  open  for  public  inspection  within 
reasonable  hours,  except  ou  Sunday,  these  cannot  be  excluded. 
They  act  as  though  they  think  the  insane,  by  virtue  of  their 
insanity,  have  either  lost  the  sense  of  hearing,  or  are  in  no 
degree  able  to  understand  and  appreciate  remarks  made  in  their 
presence,  and  will  often  ask  pertinent  questions  relative  to  a 
patient's  mental  condition  in  his  hearing.  Patients  resent 
nothing  more  than  this,  and  tlie  turbulent  will  occasionally 
attempt  to  terrorize  such  visitors,  and  laugh  about  it  afterwards 
afl  a  good  joke.  Such  a  patient  once  said  to  me:  "They 
thought  I  was  a  wild  animal  in  a  cage,  so  I  thought  I'd  show 
them  how  one  would  act."  While,  as  a  rule,  patients  pay  no 
attention  to  these  visitors,  many  speak  of  it,  and  resent  the  in- 
ference that  they  are  on  public  exhibition. 

In  regard  to  many  stories  of  abuse  which  patients  claim  t« 
have  received  at  the  hands  of  their  attendants,  the  maas  of  them 
should  be  accepted  cautiously,  as  they  are  often  the  creation  of 
a  disordered  mind  and  the  natural  outgrowth  of  certain  delu- 
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sions.  Some  are  abeolately  withont  fonndatioD,  and  of  these 
many  are  said  with  malicious  intent.  Others,  I  regret  to  say, 
are  founded  on  fact.  No  matter  how  careful  a  superintendent 
may  be  in  selecting  nurses  for  the  insane,  it  occasionally  hap- 
pens that  one,  aggravated  beyond  endurance  by  a  troublesome 
patient,  will  forget  that  the  subject  for  complaint  is  legally  not 
accountable  for  his  acts,  and  take  the  matter  into  his  own  hands. 
It  is  but  just  to  say  that  no  uukindness  or  abuse  from  attend- 
ants toward  their  patients  is  tolerated  for  a  moment  by  the 
management  It  has  been  thought  wise  and  in  the  interest  of 
good  service  to  remove  nurses  who  do  not  seem  to  be  suited  to 
their  occupation,  as  evinced  by  numerous  little  complaints 
from  their  patients.  This  is  a  matter  which  is  never  lost  sight 
of  by  hospital  authorities.  Any  nurse  against  whom  there  is 
even  the  suspicion  of  such  unfitness  is  removed.  Those  who 
are  discharged  for  any  such  cause  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  em- 
ployment in  other  hospitals,  since  they  are  notified  of  such 
discharges.  There  is  a  constant  weeding  out,  therefore,  of  i>oor 
material — ^the  chaff  from  the  wheat.  Good  nurses  are  difficult 
to  obtain,  and  more  difficult  to  retain,  for  the  reason  that  they 
receive  better  remuneration  for  their  services  caring  for  private 
cases  outside  than  state  hospitals  are  willing  to  pay. 

We  so  often  hear  the  expression  :  ^^It  is  easy  to  get  into  a 
lunatic  asylum,  but  extremely  difficult  to  get  out."  This  is  but 
another  straw  in  the  wind  of  popular  sentiment,  showing  the 
direction  of  its  thought.  How  strange  it  is  that  in  this  age  of 
enlightenment,  people  still  cling  to  many  of  the  relics  of  the 
age  of  superstition  and  ignorance.  It  is  true  that  the  entrance 
for  proper  cases  to  an  '^asylum  "  is  easy,  and  dangerous  patients 
find  it  a  difficult  matter  to  get  out.  Yet,  as  a  rule,  the  relatives 
of  patients  find  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  their  ^'release  from 
bondage,"  providing  the  cases  are  those  which  are  not  a  menace 
to  the  safety  of  the  community  in  which  they  live.  It  is  often 
a  more  difficult  matter  to  have  patients  committed  for  treat- 
ment, especially  those  cases  in  which  the  disease  is  slow  and 
insidious  in  its  invasion  and  the  patient  is  known  to  be  insane, 
not  by  any  one  act  or  saying,  but  by  a  totality  of  symptoms  and 
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a,  coDiparisoQ  of  his  preaeot  state  with  what  he  was  a  short  time 
previously.  No  odo  class  of  persons  more  than  physicians 
recognize  the  fact  that  all  are  liable  to  err,  and  many  will  not 
assume  the  responsibility  of  committing  a  patient  to  an  institu- 
tion for  the  insane  unless  he  manifests  unmistakable  symptoms 
of  insanity.  For  this  reason  many  dangerously  insane  persons 
are  at  large  who  will  never  lie  incarcerated  until  their  de 
lusious  prompt  them  to  some  deed  of  violence. 

For  the  sake  of  argument,  let  ua  admit  that  a  few  patiente  are 
confined  who  are  not  sufhciently  insane  to  warrant  being  de- 
prived of  their  liberty,  or  who  are  not  insane  and,  to  accept  the 
theory  of  fiction  (I  have  never  seen  such  a  case),  are  sent  away 
by  designing  relatives  who  desire  their  possessions.  If  they 
come  properly  committed,  the  hospital  authorities  are  bound  to 
receive  and  detain  them.  But  they  would  be  kept  under  careful 
observation  ow/y  for  a  sufacient  length  of  time  to  enable  one  to 
say  that  they  were  not  fit  subjects  for  care,  when  they  would  be 
released.  Bear  in  mind  that  an  insane  person  possessed  of 
property  cannot  be  deprived  of  such  without  a  hearing  before  a 
eonrt  and  jury.  If  such  person  is  declared  to  I*  insane,  the 
court  appoints  a  gnardian,  who  attends  to  the  legal  administra- 
tion of  his  aSairs.  Legislation  has  thrown  every  conceivable 
safeguard  around  this  unfortunate  class  for  the  protection  of 
their  interests,  and  no  one  can  l>e  deprived  of  his  inalienable 
right  without  a  compliance  with  legal  forma. 

The  trial  before  a  lay  jury  of  cases  alleged  to  be  insane  is  a 
matter  for  legislative  reform.  The  principal  is  right,  but  the 
syMinn  as  practiced  at  present  is  radically  wrong — a  travesty 
upon  justice,  a  miserable  farce.  How  absurd  it  is  to  ask  a 
body  of  men  who  are  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  medical 
jurisprudence,  and  whose  only  conception  of  an  insane  man  is 
that  he  must  "rave,"  to  decide  upon  the  mental  condition  of  a 
person  who  has  been  declared  in.saoe,  perhaps  by  those  who 
have  made  the  study  of  mental  diseases  a  life  work,  and  whose 
opinions  are  entitled  to  respect.  The  two  following  instances  of 
many  which  have  come  under  my  observation  are  pertineut  to 
thesnbject:     I  was  called  upon  to  testify  to  the  insanity  of  a 
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yooDg  lady  whose  parents  had  died.  The  proceedings  were 
friendly  and  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  gnardian  appointed  to 
look  after  her  share  of  the  estate.  She  was,  and  had  been  for 
abont  two  years,  an  inmate  of  a  hospital  for  the  insane,  and 
there  was  no  question  as  to  her  insanity.  For  obvious  reasons 
she  was  not  present  at  the  trial.  The  evidence  laid  before  the 
jury  by  her  brothers  and  other  relatives,  by  the  medical 
superintendent  (a  well-known  alienist)  in  whose  care  she  had 
been  placed,  by  her  family  physician  and  myself,  was  convincing, 
and  there  was  not  a  word  of  testimony  in  rebuttal.  Yet,  the 
jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  "sanity."  The  second  case,  re- 
cently, was  of  similar  import,  though  in  this  case  the  jury  con- 
sisted of  twenty-four  men,  and  they  insisted  upon  having  the 
patient  present.  During  the  proceedings,  the  doctor  took  the 
stand  and  was  questioned  by  the  patient  as  follows  :  "Doctor, 
are  you  not  systematically  poisoning  your  patients?  Is  it  not  a 
£act  that  you  put  opium  in  the  butter  Y  Do  you  not  put  Paris 
green  in  the  bread  and  horseradish  in  the  coffee,  and  then  give 
others  medicine  to  counteract  its  effect,  while  I  am  made  sick 
and  am  poisoned  by  itf  There  were  many  other  similar  ques- 
tions. The  jury  emptied  the  room  of  everyone  but  themselves 
and  the  patient,  and  spent  half  an  hour  in  questioning  him 
alone.  They  then  sent  him  out  of  the  room  also,  and  deliberated 
for  nearly  two  hours.  While  they  finally  brought  in  a  verdict  of 
"insanity,''  there  were  four  of  them  who  openly  expressed  a 
doubt  of  his  insanity,  and  two  absolutely  refused  to  sign  the  ver- 
dict, declaring  that  there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  the  man. 

Either  there  should  be  a  means  of  selecting  a  jury  of  suffi- 
cient intelligence  to  deal  with  matters  of  such  importance,  or 
such  cases  should  be  submitted  directly  to  the  court.  Under 
the  present  system  of  juries  de  lunatico  inquirendo,  it  is  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  matter  to  give  society  the  protection  it  very 
justly  claims  from  a  most  dangerous  class  of  the  insane — the 
paranoiac,  commonly  known  as  the  delusional  "crank." 

However,  judging  from  the  advances  which  have  been  made 
in  this  direction  in  the  past,  we  may  hope  for  an  ideal  system  in 
the  near  future.  Eliot  Gob  ton. 
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IT  HAS  struck  me  that  in  the  cause  of  social  science  we  ongbt 
to  make  a  study  of  the  labor  leaders  as  a  class  of  men  by 
themselves.  They  are  coming  to  be  a  kind  of  imUlution  in  the 
modern  world.  They  are  certainly  a  recognized  factor  with 
which  the  business  community  is  obliged  to  deal.  We  should 
investigate  such  men — not  with  the  purpose  either  of  sympa- 
thizing with  them  or  denouncing  them,  but  in  order  to  appre- 
ciate their  actual  position.  We  need  to  decide  just  where  they 
belong  as  factors  in  the  present  industrial  r6gime.  The  vital 
consideration  is  to  discover  what  rflle  they  are  going  to  play  in 
the  future.  The  trouble  is,  nowadays,  that  most  peraoos  look  at 
them  from  the  side  of  emphatic  sympathy  or  pronounced  dis- 
approval. When  we  take  up  a  volume  dealing  with  the  matter, 
we  usually  know  the  writer's  standpoint  in  advance.  Somehow 
we  are  driven  to  think  that  he  has  written  his  book  for  a 
purpose,  and  we  do  not  regard  it  as  a  purely  scientific  treatise. 
We  cannot  help  looking  askance  at  some  of  the  few  economists 
who  have  written  on  the  subject  within  the  last  few  years. 
They  do  not  seem  able  to  deal  with  the  subject  in  that  same  un- 
biased, impersonal  way  with  which  they  would  deal  with 
problems  of  finance.  Possibly  it  is  because  there  is  so  much  at 
stake.  Yet  I  see  no  other  method  open  to  ns.  It  must  be  done. 
Society  will  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  such  men  as  time  goes 
on.  Tjcgislation  must  be  enacted  with  reference  to  them.  They 
themselves  are  seeking  to  be  a  factor  in  legislation. 

The  first  essential  is  to  know  with  what  we  are  dealing.  The 
real  problem  would  be  rather  to  determine  what  calls  this  class 
into  existence ;  what  encourages  its  members  in  (heir  ambitions ; 
in  what  specisl  direction  will  their  influence  in  the  long  run  dis- 
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play  itself.  When  a  new  institntion  begins  to  arise,  the  thing 
to  do  is  not  to  attack  it  or  encourage  it — bat  to  Btvdy  it  We 
ask :  Should  not  the  economist  investigate  the  labor  leader^  just 
as  he  woold  the  problems  of  rent,  interest,  or  of  banking? 
Why  not  treat  him  simply  as  one  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
modem  industrial  system^  whose  origin  has  to  be  explained  and 
whose  position  has  to  be  assigned  in  the  domain  of  political 
economy  Y  I  have  always  taken  toward  these  leaders  the  honest 
attitude  of  an  inquirer.  They  have  taught  me  a  great  deal.  I 
admit  to  that  much  of  a  bias  in  their  favor.  They  have  had  a 
certain  kind  of  acquaintance  with  one  special  side  of  the 
world,  which  could  not  be  acquired  from  books.  Interviews 
and  correspondence  with  such  men,  and  opportunities  of  listen- 
ing to  them  in  this  and  other  cities,  have  given  me  an  impres- 
sion of  the  labor  leader  which  I  never  would  have  had  from  the 
bare  study  of  ethical  or  economic  science. 

The  labor  leaders  are  unique  figures.  Nothing  quite  of  the 
same  tyi>e  appears  to  have  existed  in  earlier  history.  They 
are  men  with  a  distinct  set  of  motives.  In  fact  they  are  a 
feature  of  the  new  civilization  and  the  new  industrial  system. 
It  is  most  difficult  to  estimate  their  character.  They  come  from 
the  body  of  people  whom  they  are  endeavoring  to  influence, 
and,  as  a  rule,  they  stay  with  the  class  from  which  they  came. 
That  is  the  secret  of  their  power.  They  come  personally  in 
contact  day  and  night  with  the  elements  which  they  want  to 
control.  They  help  to  shape  the  sentiments  in  the  vast  under- 
stratum of  society  with  which  educated  people  rarely  come  in 
contact.  By  and  by  these  sentiments  are  heard  in  our  legisla- 
tures or  in  Congress.  Then  we  begin  to  wonder  whence  they 
came.  People  begin  to  talk  about  *Hhe  voice  of  the  people." 
Bat  if  we  trace  it  back  far  enough  we  shall  discover  that  it  was 
rather  "the  voice  of  the  labor  leader.'' 

There  is  no  other  way  of  studying  the  labor  leader,  of  know- 
ing what  he  is,  where  he  comes  from,  and  what  will  be  his  in- 
flnence,  save  by  studying  the  man  himself.  A  great  deal  is  said 
sometimes  about  watching  "the  voice  of  the  i>eople,"  analyzing 
the  uprisings  of  the  great  working  class.     But  when  we  look  at 
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the  matter  closely  we  can  see  that  at  the  start  there  is  never  a 
great  npnsiag  of  a  whole  class.  The  mass  of  the  people  wonid 
go  on  in  the  same  way  indefinitely,  were  it  not  for  the  leader- 
ship of  the  few. 

We  have  little  appreciation  from  the  outBide,  of  the  vast 
amount  of  time  and  effort  devoted  by  the  labor  leaders  to  work- 
ing np  sympathy  for  a  canse.  Only  a  few  men  do  the  work.  T 
venture  to  aay  from  my  observation  that  the  movements  of  the 
laboring  class  in  any  large  city  are  guided  by  a  very  small  body 
of  men.  It  is  not  a  calm,  delil>erate  sort  of  gnidance.  The 
leader  does  not  issue  his  orders  like  an  officer  of  an  army.  He 
receives  no  authority  from  headquarters.  His  word  is  obeyed 
only  because  by  a  long,  slow  process  he  has  acquired  a  certain 
kind  of  influence.  The  people  give  him  his  authority,  but  he 
has  really  by  his  efforts  created  it  himself.  People  from  the 
outside  can  have  a  very  dim  notion  how  much  work  may  be 
done  by  one  of  these  leaders.  There  may  Ije  an  eight-hour  day 
for  him  in  his  trade.  Qut  it  is  often  an  eighteen-hour  day  of 
work  for  him  as  a  labor  leader. 

Men  like  John  Burns  and  Tom  Mann  of  England,  or  Fowderly 
and  Gompers  in  this  country,  certainly  have  exerted  a  great 
deal  of  inlluence.  They  not  only  have  extensive  control  over 
the  actions  of  a  large  class  of  persons,  but  what  is  more,  they 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  in  shaping  the  economic  views  of  the 
mass  of  the  people.  They  are  leaders,  therefore,  in  both  senses 
of  the  term.  It  is  through  the  efforts  of  a  few  such  men  in 
every  city,  as  well  as  in  every  country,  that  the  laboring  class 
has  been  organized  into  the  form  of  trades  nnions. 

When  we  8i>eak  of  the  natural  unrest  of  the  working  class, 
we  are  using  eqnivoeal  language.  I  do  not  think  many  persons 
would  be  impressed  in  that  way,  if  they  were  to  see  the  mass  of 
the  people  when  unorganized  or  without  guidance.  There  may 
be  a  spasmodic  outburst  at  times.  But  on  closer  inspection  we 
shall  be  more  and  more  struck  with  the  natural  lethargy  of  the 
body  of  the  people.  The  "  volcanic  tongue  of  flame  "  burns  in 
only  a  few  hearts  at  a  time.  The  inertia  of  the  mass  of  the 
people    oppresses    me    as    something    appalling.       Instead    of 
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wondering  why  they  are  not  more  active  and  aggressive,  we 
are  almost  snrprised  when  they  do  exert  themselves.  There 
are  always  a  few  who  are  ready  to  act.  Bat  hnmanity  is  not  a 
tinder  box. 

The  restless  demand  for  change  and  reform  is  by  no  means  so 
universal  as  many  people  woold  suppose.  It  api>ears  more 
often  in  the  early  years  of  a  working  man,  if  it  is  visible  at  all. 
Bat  the  steady  labor  year  after  year  checks  the  uneasy  spirit. 
The  responsibility  for  the  family  and  the  home  may  cool  his 
ardor.  He  becomes  more  quick  to  accept  little,  rather  than  run 
the  risk  of  losing  everything.  Human  nature,  after  all,  is 
instinctively  conservative.  As  I  watch  the  working  class,  it 
does  not  strike  me  that  it  is  so  universally  disposed  to  agitate 
for  a  change  of  circumstances. 

The  labor  movement,  therefore,  cannot,  as  a  fact  of  history, 
be  called  an  uprising  of  a  whole  class  of  x>eople.  It  may  be- 
come that  in  the  end,  but  it  does  not  start  in  that  way.  It 
takes  its  origin  from  the  smoldering  fire  in  the  hearts  of  a  few. 
It  would  be  these  few  who  build  up  the  sentiment.  Understand 
them  and  we  understand  the  labor  movement — ^because  they  are 
the  labor  movement. 

This  is  why  we  appeal  to  the  economists  for  a  closer  attention 
to  the  labor  leader.  They  do  study  the  movement  itself.  They 
devote  chapters  in  their  treatises  to  ^Hrades  unionism"  and  to 
the  "social  theories."  They  discuss  the  variations  in  wages  and 
the  possible  limits  to  these  variations.  But  we  cannot  help 
wishing  that  they  would  push  their  investigation  further ;  that, 
in  fact,  instead  of  viewing  it  as  a  matter  of  wages  or  unionism, 
they  would  go  to  the  source  or  the  origin  of  the  movement  in 
the  leader  himself.  Trades  unionism,  or  the  social  theories 
advocated  by  the  working  class,  will  depend  for  its  failure  or 
success  on  the  efforts  of  this  limited  element.  I  honestly 
believe  that  if  we  were  to  eliminate  a  few  hundred  men  from 
our  large  cities,  or  a  few  thousand  from  the  whole  country, 
there  would  be  no  labor  movement  in  America.  The  same 
would  also  be  true  of  Europe.  The  movement  itself  is  repre- 
sented by  this  one  small  class  of  persons.     Instead  of  looking  at 
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the  tendency  from  the  abstract,  wonld  we  not  get  at  it  belter 
by  investigating  the  motives,  character,  and  personalities  of 
such  men  T  Would  it  not  be  well  if  the  treatises  on  economics 
devoted  chapters  not  only  to  trades  anionism,  but  to  "analysis  of 
the  labor  leader"  1 

Onghb  there  not  to  be  a  class  of  students  in  economics  who 
could  make  this  study  a  kind  of  specialty,  just  as  others  devote 
themselves  largely,  if  not  exclusively,  to  the  departments  of 
finance  or  taxation.  It  wonld  need  to  be  a  specialty,  because 
the  method  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  would  be  so  diETerent 
from  what  would  be  used  in  those  other  departments.  Such 
students  would  have  to  be  keen  judges  of  human  nature.  They 
would  be  obliged  to  make  their  obeervittions  from  practical  con- 
tact. As  we  have  said,  it  would  be  as  much  a  study  of  persons 
as  of  facts.  But  if  we  could  have  that  special  kind  of  knowl- 
edge worked  out  in  great  detail,  it  might  give  aa  a  clue  as  to 
new  methods  of  dealing  with  the  labor  problem.  Under  these 
circumstances,  when  legislation  is  tried,  we  could  know  some- 
what iu  advance  how  much  could  be  accomplished. 

As  was  intimated,  these  labor  leaders  are  becoming  an  impor- 
tant influence  on  the  economic  views  of  the  people.  This  makes 
it  all  the  more  necessary  that  we  should  know  more  about  them. 
It  seems  to  me,  every  kind  of  efifort  ought  to  be  made  to  bring 
them  in  clotier  touch  with  the  leading  specialists  in  political 
economy.  This  has  been  diHicult,  however,  Ijecause  the  two 
classes  of  men  come  at  their  views  in  such  a  different  way.  The 
labor  leaders  take  their  start  from  the  spirit  of  unrest,  and  nol 
through  a  separate  interest  in  economics.  This  fact  dominates 
them  straight  through  their  career.  They  are  workers  first  and 
students  afterwards.  They  want  their  knowledge  for  this  spe^ 
cific  purpose.  The  subject  itself  in  the  abstract  would  nol 
appeal  to  them.  For  this  reason  they  never  could  have  the 
scientific  spirit.  It  is  bound  to  give  their  opinions  and  uttet' 
aoces  quite  a  different  form  from  the  opinions  aud  utterances 
other  students  of  economics.  This  may  be  a  matter  of  regret, 
but  it  has  to  be  accepted  as  inevitable.  It  should  always  be 
taken  into  account  in  forming  our  impressions  as  to  their  views. 
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It  is  necessary  to  come  at  the  minds  of  snch  men  in  a  different 
way.  What  has  originally  convinced  them  of  certain  princi- 
ples was  not  an  elaborate  process  of  argument  The  domi- 
nating inflnence  with  them  was  a  sense  of  dissatisfaction  with 
present  conditions.  They  are  not  seeking  to  discover  an  ab- 
stract law,  but  rather  to  find  a  method  out  of  a  difficulty. 

In  the  second  place,  just  as  the  causes  which  led  them  to 
become  interested  in  such  questions  were  x>eculiar  to  their  con- 
ditions of  life,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  they  will  be  inflaenced  by 
their  own  sx)ecial  kind  of  purpose  or  ambition.  When  they 
once  set  out  in  active  work  as  leaders,  their  predominant 
motive  must  inevitably  be,  first  to  acquire  an  influence  over 
their  class.  We  may  say  to  ourselves,  "  Why  don't  they  stop 
and  think."  The  answer  would  be,  ^'  Because  they  come  at  the 
subject  in  a  different  way."  They  do  not  set  out  with  the  pur- 
I>06e  of  becoming  students.  Strictly  speaking,  their  profession 
is  that  of  the  reformer  or  agitator,  and  not  that  of  the  econo- 
mist. Yet  the  serious  consideration  is  that  they  are  liable  to 
become  leaders  of  the  masses  of  the  people  in  this  very  sphere 
of  political  economy.  The  tendency  is  inevitably  that  they 
should  drift  into  their  peculiar  standpoints  on  such  problems, 
rather  than  come  there  after  long  reflection,  and  so  be  able  to 
give  complete  reasons  for  their  attitude.  When  they  take  hold 
of  a  question  it  is  vital  to  them  that  they  should  have  an  imme- 
diate solution  of  some  kind.  They  only  become  students  by  the 
tcay.  It  would  be  out  of  the  question,  therefore,  to  expect  from 
them  a  philosophic  consistency  or  completeness  in  their  doc- 
trines. It  accounts  for  the  fact  that  sometimes  they  appear  to 
make  utterances  which  seem  very  wild  and  out  of  accord  with 
any  kind  of  philosophy. 

We  call  attention  to  these  facts  in  reference  to  the  labor 
leader  because  it  seemed  important  in  seeking  to  understand 
him  and  his  true  place.  If  we  do  not  allow  for  this  circum- 
stance, we  may  go  entirely  wrong  in  our  impression  of  such 
men.  We  might  assume  that  they  were  necessarily  insincere 
and  had  no  regard  for  accuracy.  In  that  case  they  would  call 
for  an  altogether  different  treatment,  both  by  the  economist  and 
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the  legislator.  But  we  oinst  explain  bim,  account  for  him, 
before  we  legislate  about  him. 

It  is  not  simply  a  question  of  the  special  class  of  society  from 
which  he  sprang,  or  how  he  took  his  start  as  a  leader.  It  may 
he  of  great  consequence  whether  he  was  born  in  this  or  some 
other  country.  The  couditions  of  the  age,  the  temperament  of 
the  race  to  which  he  has  belonged,  the  institutions  of  the  people 
among  which  he  was  born — all  this  will  exert  its  influence.  It 
will  never  do  for  us,  therefore,  to  speak  of  these  men  as  all  of 
one  class.  If  that  were  done,  we  should  be  utterly  misled  in 
seeking  to  interpret  the  labor  leader.  We  might  go  altogether 
astray  in  car  impressions  with  regard  to  him.  There  is  aa  mncb 
difference  among  them  as  among  any  other  body  of  men. 
Everything  depends,  for  example,  on  whether  they  were  born 
in  this  country.  It  even  makes  a  great  difference,  if  they  come 
from  Europe,  what  special  country  was  their  native  place.  These 
varying  conditions  develop  marked  differences  of  men  and  of 
character. 

We  see  it  at  once  in  their  views  as  to  methods  for  accomplish- 
ing their  purposes.  I,  recollect,  for  example,  asking  two  differ- 
ent men  whether  they  would  undertake  to  effect  their  aims  by 
amendments  to  the  constitutions;  that  is  to  say,  would  they 
seek  to  use  only  legal  methods  in  bringing  about  their  reforms. 
One  of  the  number  was  born  in  the  east  of  Europe.  We  might 
say  that  he  was  without  race,  without  country,  without  religion. 
He  had  lived  and  worked  in  Austria,  Ciermany,  and  England, 
as  well  as  in  several  cities  of  the  United  States.  His  auswer  to 
my  question  was  :  "  The  way  to  amend  the  constitutions  would 
be  to  abolish  them  all."  That  was  terse  and  concise,  as  well  as 
very  expressive.  The  other  leader,  I  believe,  was  a  native-born 
citizen  of  this  country.  He  advocated  the  same  general  social 
theory  as  the  other,  and  in  his  way  seemed  equally  radical. 
But  his  answer  to  my  question  was  quite  different.  He  said  : 
"We  should  like  to  accomplish  our  methods  as  far  as  possible 
along  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  founders  of  this  common- 
wealth." The  difference  between  these  two  men  is  that  one 
was  born   in   this   country   and   the  other  on  the  continent  of 
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Earope.  I  have  been  struck  with  this  contrast  again  and  again. 
It  makes  a  great  difference,  in  reference  to  the  labor  leader, 
where  he  passed  his  childhood  and  early  life.  This  fact  is  of 
vital  consequence  when  thinking  of  the  influence  of  such  men 
in  America. 

It  is  not  only  a  question  of  difference  in  race,  or  birth,  or  con- 
ditions of  life.  The  great  problem  for  us  would  be  to  analyze 
the  peculiar  kind  of  influence  which  these  men  exert.  We  see 
them  mostly  from  their  aggressive  attitude.  We  associate  their 
efforts  with  strikes  and  boycotts — often,  alas  I  with  the  use  of 
violence.  But  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  we  do  not  sit  in 
their  councils.  We  are  not  present  at  their  discussions  among 
themselves.  The  last  act  of  a  tragedy  is  often  a  very  faint  clue 
as  to  where  it  started.  The  climax  may  be  anything  but  what 
was  desired.  It  is  often  said  that  we  are  to  judge  men  by  their 
acts.  That  would  certainly  be  just  Yet  one  act  now  and  then 
gives  but  a  most  vague  impression.  When  we  stand  outside,  it 
is  inevitable  that  we  should  remember  only  such  conduct  as  was 
pronounced  and  aggressive.  We  may  fail  to  appreciate  the 
tremendous  influence  exerted  in  the  way  of  mere  restraint.  The 
labor  leader  may  be  as  often  holding  the  people  back  as  urging 
them  forward.  The  great  body  of  men  rarely  start  an  uprising 
of  their  own  accord.  Yet  it  does  occur.  There  will  come  now 
and  then  a  spasmodic  outburst.  When  it  is  wild  and  ungulded, 
it  may  be  all  the  more  terrible.  The  disclosures  which  are  oc- 
casionally made  sometimes  show  how  desperately  the  leader  may 
be  trying  to  hold  the  people  hack. 

An  illustration  of  their  influence  in  this  direction  came  to 
me  in  reference  to  the  anarchistic  tendencies  which  have  been 
visible  here  and  there  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  a  leaning  to  such  principles  has  been  visible  even 
in  the  working  classes  of  America.  Eestlessness  is  liable  to 
give  expression  to  itself  in  defiance  of  law.  It  would  be  a 
theory  toward  which  people  could  easily  drift,  and  it  requires 
constant  checking.  I  recollect  some  time  ago  an  occurrence  in 
St  Louis.  Mr.  Powderly  was  to  speak  in  the  city.  Naturally 
I  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  go  and  listen  to  him. 
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Scarcely  any  other  person  save  the  memberB  of  his  own  class 
came  to  the  meetiDg.  At  one  time  he  raised  his  hand,  and  in 
bold  tones  exclaimed  :  "Once  for  all,  I  wish  it  nnderstood  that 
we  are  done  with  the  anarchists."  It  was  a  most  impressive 
utterance.  They  received  it  in  dead  silence.  He  made  no 
friends  for  his  cause  by  saying  it.  In  a  way  he  only  made  his 
position  more  difficult.  It  seemed  unfortunate  that  the  public 
press  did  not  quote  the  remark.  They  scarcely  noticed  the 
meeting.  Yet  what  he  said  at  that  time  was  profoundly  signifi- 
cant. I  recogui/.ed  what  an  influence  the  labor  leader  exerts  in 
the  way  of  bare  restraint.  It  has  struck  me,  in  fact,  that,  as  a 
body  of  men,  they  have  been  a  great  power  in  this  country  in 
keeping  the  working  class  from  going  over  to  anarchism.  How 
much  this  power  of  restraint  may  be  exercised,  we  cannot 
appreciate.  Where  one  instance  of  it  comes  to  onr  view,  a 
thousand  illustrations  of  it  would  be  out  of  sight.  On  the  other 
hand,  every  aggressive  act  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  must  nec- 
essarily come  to  public  notice. 

We  shall  not  find  it  by  any  means  so  easy  a  matter  aa  might 
be  supposed  to  determine  who  are  the  real  labor  leaders.  Some 
of  the  most  influential  of  their  number  rarely  see  their  name 
in  the  press.  The  "labor  talker"  is  not  necessarily  the  "labor 
leader."  Some  of  the  strongest  men  among  that  chtss  of  per- 
sons may  be  able  to  say  little  or  nothing  when  on  their  feet. 
They  might  not  be  able  to  address  an  audience  at  alt.  The  gift 
of  talking  does  not  seem  to  l)e  one  of  the  most  important  essen- 
tials for  that  kind  of  work.  The  most  inlluential  labor  leader  I 
remember  to  have  known  in  St.  Louis  was  a  very  quiet,  unob- 
trusive kind  of  a  man.  He  had  little  capacity  for  a  public 
speech.  His  name  was  rarely  if  ever  in  the  daily  papers.  But 
under  the  surface  he  was  a  power.  The  agitator  who  accom- 
plishes the  most  work  may  be  the  man  who  has  very  little  to 
say.  It  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance  that  public  attention  is 
often  distracted  from  recognizing  the  actual  labor  leader,  be- 
cause people  have  not  realized  this  important  fact.  The  Ameri- 
can spirit  takea  the  keenest  delight  in  talking.  This  tendency 
has  permeated  to  the  working  daas.     I  believe,  in  the  matter  of 
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inflaenoe  among  the  labor  element,  that  the  man  who  has  little 
to  say  in  public  may  often  be  the  really  inflnential  person.  The 
men  who  do  the  most  talking  are  often  the  poorest  representa- 
tives of  the  class  to  which  they  belong.  We  need  to  look  very 
closely,  sometimes,  in  order  to  find  out  who  are  the  men  of  power 
at  the  center  of  agitation.  There  is  a  set  of  talkers  among  the 
working  class  who  really  are  not  labor  leaders  at  all. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  serious  and  difficult  questions  in 
reference  to  this  whole  matter  would  be  to'  decide  or  discover 
who  are  the  leaders  of  the  leaders.  From  what  do  these  men 
take  their  cuet  Eelatively  few  of  them  have  original  minds, 
because  there  are  relatively  few  original  minds  anywhere.  We 
may  see  a  change  coming  over  a  class  or  a  special  body  of  men. 
We  begin  to  wonder  at  once  whence  it  started.  The  waves  of  the 
labor  movement  in  this  country  have  tended  to  move  from  one 
storm  center. 

What  I  am  saying  on  this  point  is  peculiarly  illustrated  by 
the  change  now  taking  place  in  the  minds  of  the  labor  leaders 
in  America.  The  storm  center  of  the  labor  movement  during 
this  century  has  been  in  England.  This  is  an  all-important  fact. 
It  is  from  there  that  the  labor  leader  among  us  is  liable  to  take 
his  cue.  I  believe  the  history  of  the  movement  for  a  long  time 
back  would  prove  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  We  might  expect 
it  to  be  just  the  contrary.  There  has  been  a  very  large  German 
element  among  the  working  class  in  America.  Yet  the  attitude 
of  mind  of  the  labor  leaders  in  Germany  has  not  tended  to  in- 
fluence the  attitude  of  mind  of  the  leaders  in  this  country. 

We  see  this  conspicuously  in  the  views  taken  in  reference 
to  seeking  legislation  from  the  government.  The  English  labor 
movement  has  been  from  the  start  largely  of  a  different  kind. 
It  has  been  trades  unionism.  They  only  sought  repeal  of  legis- 
lation in  order  to  secure  freedom  to  organize.  That  is  to  say, 
it  has  tended  to  be  an  effort  to  secure  their  purposes  through 
private  organization.  The  socialistic  tendencies  have  also  been 
decidedly  in  the  background  in  America.  A  few  in  this  coun- 
try were  striving  for  them  most  energetically,  but  they  had 
accomplished  very  little.    I  recollect  a  conversation  with  Samuel 
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Gompers,  president  of  the  Federation  of  Labor  Unions,  when 
he  said  to  me  that  after  all  he  did  not  think  so  very  much  of  the 
importance  of  the  state  or  of  endeavoring  to  accomplish  results 
through  legislation  or  government.  It  was  an  interesting  utter- 
ance, because  it  struck  me  as  characteristic  of  much  of  the  labor 
movement  of  this  country.  But  now  we  see  the  other  tendency 
niauifest.  Only  a  short  time  ago,  the  statement  was  made  public 
as  coming  from  Gompers,  to  the  effect  that  he  thought  the  time 
had  corae  when  the  laboring  class  should  enter  politics  as  a 
class.  This  means  a  radical  change.  But  when  we  ask  the 
reason  why,  we  recognize  where  the  cue  has  come  from.  The 
attitude  of  the  labor  leaders  in  England  has  been  going  through 
a  transformation.  Trades  unionism  there  is  becoming  more  and 
more  socialistic.  It  ia  looking  to  government  action.  They 
already  have  several  leaders  in  Parliament,  They  have  an- 
nounced as  their  program,  the  determination  to  accomplish  large 
results  for  their  class  by  means  of  legislation. 

The  labor  leader  of  this  country  nn  question  ably  is  disposed 
to  take  his  cue  from  England.  And  so  he,  too,  now  shows  the 
same  socialistic  leaning.  It  indicates  why  we  really  need  to 
study  these  leaders.  We  recognize  the  actual  storm  center 
whence  the  waves  move  to  our  shores.  Germany  is  not  the 
center  of  influence  and  probably  would  not  be  so  here,  even  if 
three  quarters  of  the  working  class  were  of  German  parentage. 
But  the  change  is  now  coming  in  this  country.  How  far  it  will 
extend  we  cannot  prophesy. 

The  labor  leader  is  using  quite  different  language  from  that  of 
Gompers  a  few  years  ago.  A  few  weeks  since,  I  saw  the  notice 
that  a  prominent  leader  was  to  speak  on  Saturday  evening  in 
this  city.  Katnrally  I  went  to  hear  him.  On  pushing  open  the 
door  the  very  lirst  wortla  that  struck  my  ear  before  having 
entered  the  room  was  the  exclamation  of  the  speaker,  "We 
must  get  control  of  the  government."  This  appears  now  to  l>e 
the  watch-cry.  But  it  did  not  start  from  the  mass  of  the  people; 
it  came  from  the  leaders.  It  did  not  start  from  the  average 
leader,  but  from  the  leaders  of  the  leaders;  that  is,  from  the 
representatives  of  the  labor  movement  in  England. 
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Probably  the  most  .important  question  of  all  in  reference  to 
this  subject  is  as  to  the  ultimate  motive  of  the  labor  leader. 
What  is  he  really  striving  fort  His  destiny  as  an  influence  is 
all  going  to  be  determined  by  the  answer  to  this  one  inquiry. 
Is  it  with  him  a  question  of  ideals  or  of  business  t  Has  he  at 
heart,  as  a  supreme  aim,  the  desire  to  improve  his  whole  class  t 
Is  he  really  actuated  to  some  extent  by  the  care  for  the  good  of 
all  mankind,  or  is  it  only  a  question  of  getting  more  wages  t 
On  this  point  opinions  differ  most  radically.  The  m^ority  of 
X>ersons  would  say  that  what  actuates  him  is  just  ^^  business." 
If  that  is  the  case,  if  he  is  merely  a  kind  of  president  of  a  labor 
trust  in  order  to  get  a  larger  share  of  the  loaf  for  his  class,  then 
his  appearance  on  the  arena  of  human  affairs  is  only  temporary. 
Under  these  circumstances  he  certainly  will  not  have  a  x>er- 
manent  place  in  social  science  or  political  economy.  He  will 
simply  be  a  passing  phenomenon  brought  about  by  the  very 
peculiar  conditions  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Only  a  very  close  analysis  of  this  sx>ecial  class  of  workers  can 
determine  the  basis  of  motive  or  of  purpose  which  actuates 
them.  It  would  be  easy  enough  to  bring  evidence  which  might 
help  to  prove  the  unqualified  selfishness  of  such  x>^rsons.  It 
has  to  be  remembered  that  human  nature  very  rarely  is  actuated 
by  undivided  motives.  No  man  is  altogether  selfish  or  al- 
together unselfish.  It  would  be  something  well-nigh  miracu- 
lous if  a  man  were  to  appear  out  of  that  class  with  such  abso- 
lute devotion  to  the  human  race  as  to  be  wholly  free  from  any 
I)ersonal  or  private  aims.  We  must  not  forget  that  his  whole 
early  struggle  for  existence  will  have  cultivated  these  latter 
motives.  If  a  man  has  been  almost  driven  to  selfishness  in 
getting  enough  to  eat  and  to  provide  for  his  family  in  his  early 
years,  these  motives  cannot  suddenly  die  away  when  he  becomes 
a  little  more  free  and  has  other  ambitions. 

The  labor  leader  begins  his  life  with  a  desperate  struggle  for 
existence.  He  is  obliged  at  the  start  to  be  aggressive,  and  is  so, 
and  has  to  be  so  to  a  degree,  in  order  to  keep  alive.  He  comes 
from  a  class  where  children  do  not  receive  a  start  through  the 
help  of  family.     He  begins  to  earn  his  own  living,  perhaps, 
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when  be  is  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age.  The  motives  called  forth 
then  uiuBt  more  or  less  dominate  his  whole  life.  It  means  little 
or  nothiDg,  therefore,  just  to  meutioa  some  unselfish  acts  on  the 
part  of  the  labor  leader.  We  should  know  that  they  were  there 
ia  advance.  They  would  be  sure  to  be  there,  owing  to  the 
way  he  begins  his  life.  What  we  need  to  look  for  would  be 
the  indications  of  ailother  spirit.  It  is  possible  that  a  dor- 
mant enthusiasm  for  higher  things  could  awaken  after  the 
first  straggle  for  existence  baa  been  begun  and  the  pathway 
has  been  cleared.  The  real  reform  spirit  might  also  take  a  start 
under  these  circumstances,  and  become  an  infiuential  motive  in 
a  man's  life,  although  not  the  exclusive  motive.  But  the  labor 
leader  would  never  be  a  saint.  The  other  motives  which  have 
been  nourished  in  early  years  would  always  more  or  less  exert 
their  influence.  The  vital  problem  is,  whether  this  spirit  of 
reform  does  actuate  these  men  to  some  cjtent.  If  this  is  the  case, 
if  they  really  are  stirred  at  heart  with  a  strong  desire  to  im. 
prove  the  moi-al  condition  of  the  whole  class  to  which  they 
belong ;  if  it  is  not  simply  a  question  of  getting  a  larger  share 
of  the  loaf  for  themselves  and  their  fellows ;  if  there  is  a  gen- 
uine element  of  idealism  in  such  men,  then  it  ia  beyond  ques- 
tion that  as  a  class  "they  have  come  to  stay,"  If  the  reform 
spirit  is  the  real  motive  in  their  hearts,  then  they  are  liable  to 
be  a  permanent  factor  in  the  coming  centuries,  both  in  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  wealth. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  certain  class  of  pure  theorists  who 
become  such  ardent  advocates  of  social  ideals  as  to  lose  all  prac- 
tical insight  into  what  is  xtossible  or  impossible.  They  see 
nothing  but  their  one  theory.  It  develops  almost  into  a  quixotic 
mania.  Vet  we  can  respect  the  man  for  his  sincerity  and  ardor; 
just  as,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  we  stand  in  a  kind  of  reverence 
for  the  original  Don  Quixote.  But  the  majority  of  these  men 
are  practical,  sometimes  too  practical,  and  without  any  idealism. 

It  may  be  that  we  cannot  at  the  present  time  give  a  positive 
answer  to  this  aspect  of  the  problem.  The  labor  leader  is  so 
uew  a  factor  in  civilization  that  he  cannot  altogether  be  under 
stood.     He  is  not  a  philosopher.     Neither  is  he  a  machine.    The 
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circumstances  of  his  life  and  the  peculiarities  of  his  purpose 
would  all  tend  to  bring  about  an  unusual  complexity  of  motives. 
If  we  analyze  him  as  we  would  ordinary  human  nature,  we 
should  lose  ourselves  in  contradictions.  We  might  prove  such 
a  x>erson  to  be  an  impossibility.  Yet  he  is  there  and  gives  evi- 
dence that  we  must  change  our  method  of  analysis.  We  must 
come  at  him  in  a  different  way.  We  can  observe,  at  least,  that 
the  process  of  argument  which  he  uses  in  working  up  his  cause 
is  unquestionably  more  or  less  tinged  with  ethical  sentiment. 
His  cry  as  a  watchword  is  not  "  more  wages,''  but  rather  "  less 
injustice."  He  certainly  wants  to  give  his  movement  the  apx>ear- 
ance  of  having  idealistic  aims.  The  charge  by  which  he  seeks 
to  win  sympathy  among  the  class  to  which  he  belongs  is  that  the 
I)eople  of  wealth  do  not  have  such  aims. 

On  close  insi)ection  we  can  observe  that  he  is  seeking  to  build 
up  a  certain  consensus  of  sentiment  around  words  of  moral  im- 
port, although  at  times  he  may  use  the  words  in  a  very  unau- 
thorized way.  Such  phrases  as  ^^  wage  slavery  "  are  constantly 
on  the  lips  of  the  labor  leaders.  It  is  novel  sometimes  to  watch 
how  they  use  words  of  that  kind  and  make  them  tell  on  an 
audience.  I  remember  not  long  ago  listening  to  a  speaker  who 
had  come  from  Ireland,  and  was  thinking  of  settling  in  this 
country.  He  was  addressing  a  large  body  of  workingmen  in 
St.  Louis.  In  the  course  of  an  autobiographical  sketch,  he 
sought  to  describe  how  he  had  been  weighing  in  the  balance  as 
to  which  political  party  he  would  join.  At  first  he  had  been 
inclined  to  go  with  the  Democrats.  But,  as  he  said,  on  looking 
back  over  their  history  he  discovered  that  they  had  been  the 
party  of  *^ black"  slavery.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  when  he 
was  about  to  become  a  Republican,  he  examined  their  record 
and  discovered  that  they  were  the  party  of  ^' white"  slavery. 
For  this  reason  he  had  rejected  them  both  and  become  a  ^^  social- 
ist." The  expression  interested  me  only  because  one  could  see 
how  aptly  he  had  chosen  the  phrases  with  which  to  interest  his 
audience.  His  narrative  had  a  telling  effect.  Arguments  of 
the  kind  that  would  mean  absolutely  nothing  to  one  class  of 
people,  weigh  heavily  with  a  class  of  another  kind. 
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It  struck  me  that  there  might  be  some  valne  in  drawing  out 
the  labor  leaders  on  this  special  issue  by  a  series  of  questions. 
It  might  mean  something,  although  not  a  great  deal.  Men  in 
giving  answers  often  show  more  of  their  actual  spirit  than  they 
would  themselves  suppose.  With  this  idea  in  mind,  I  drew  up  a 
list  of  questions  and  sent  them  to  a  QUmber  of  labor  leaders  in 
Europe  aad  this  country ;  also  to  a  few  men  from  the  other  class 
who  were  either  known  or  popular  among  labor  leaders.  Replies 
came  to  me  from  such  persons  as  Tom  Mann  of  Loudon,  Tommy 
Morgan  of  Chicago,  Henry  George  of  New  York  ;  also  from 
sach  persons  as  Father  Huntington  and  Heber  Newton.  The 
answers  were,  of  course,  widely  diverse.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  give  them  here  in  detail.  Yet  some  of  the  responses 
were  moat  striking.     The  first  question  was  : 

"  la  the  labor  vwoemenl  of  to  duy,  taken  as  a  whole,  ingpired  with 
aa  ethical  principle  ;  is  U  aclual&J  with  an  ideal  of  absolute  justice  T 
Or  is  it  stirred  by  buMiiess  coiutideratiojis  of  getting  more  wages  for 
its  work  ;  just  as  the  capitaJisl  wants  lo  get  vtore  return  for  his  capi- 
tal or  vtore  pro/it  out  of  his  business  t" 

To  this  the  Chicago  labor  leader  replied:  "The  question 
changed  in  form  could  be  anawei'ed  thus:  That  part  of  the 
labor  movement  known  as  trades  unionism  subordinates  the 
ethical  principles  to  the  principles  of  immediate  relief,  working 
for  the  best  condition  under  the  circumstances  ;  while  that  part 
knowu  as  the  socialist  labor  movement  is  founded  on  ethics  and 
measures  all  by  the  most  comprehensive  conception  of  right." 
Tom  Mann  replied  :  "The  labor  movement  is  fed  by  business 
considerations,  but  inspired  by  ethical  principles.  Hundreds  of 
instances  might  be  cited  where  action  has  been  taken  by  bodies 
of  workers  on  purely  business  lines  ;  but  very  rarely  are  these 
movements  supported  by  the  lutlnence  of  those  persons  con- 
nected with  the  labor  movement  whose  help  is  requisite  for 
success,  unless  the  principles  of  right  dealing  justify  it." 

The  third  question  was  to  this  effect :  "If  there  ia  an  absolute 
right  or  a«  absolute  justice,  at  what  particular  point  does  it  enter  into 
the  social  problem ;  that  is,  where  does  the  social  problem  cease  to  be  a 
question  of  business,  of  wages  and  profts,  and  become  a  problem  of 
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ethics f^^  Tommy  Morgan,  as  one  labor  leader^  replied :  "When 
it  attacks  the  whole  system  of  business,  wages  and  profits,  and 
fights  for  the  principles  of  equity  as  the  basis  of  all  our  social  re- 
lations, it  becomes  a  problem  of  ethics."  Tom  Mann  gives  the 
concise  reply  :  "The  social  problem  becomes  a  question  of 
ethics  when  one's  love  of  right  is  stronger  than  one's  love  to 
possess." 

To  me  these  answers  were  profoundly  significant.  It  was  not 
whether  such  men  really  at  heart  believed  or  acted  on  such  con- 
victions. The  important  point  was  that  they  had  thought  about 
those  issues  at  all,  and  that  they  were  ready  to  give  any  answer. 
A  great  many  x)ersons  would  have  supposed  that  these  leaders 
had  no  kind  of  a  reply  to  give.  It  might  have  been  assumed 
that  such  men  were  just  struggling  to  get  a  larger  share  of  the 
loaf  for  their  class.  But  when  a  i)erson  out  of  his  own  mind  is 
capable  of  giving  so  concise  a  response  as  the  last  one  by  Tom 
Mann,  it  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  he  had  already  been 
thinking  about  that  side  of  the  problem.  These  men  may  not 
have  any  complete  system  of  ethics.  They  probably  could  not 
be  classed  with  a  particular  school,  either  of  that  science  or  of 
political  economy.  But  such  answers,  from  a  number  of  differ- 
ent men,  did  indicate  to  me  that  there  was  in  their  own  minds 
an  idealistic  side  to  their  efforts.  The  success  or  failure  of  their 
movement  will  depend  on  whether  this  idealistic  side  acquires  a 
more  dominating  influence  over  their  purposes. 

We  cannot  thoroughly  understand  the  labor  leader  unless  we 
appreciate  the  peculiar  origin  of  the  great  labor  movement  of 
modern  times.  It  is  certainly  unique.  The  emancipation  of  an 
under  class  is  more  liable  to  come  about  through  agitation  from 
above.  But  in  this  case  it  was  otherwise.  The  labor  move- 
ment started  from  the  working  class  itself.  It  was  in  its  origin 
fur  the  most  part  a  self-help  undertaking.  This  has  been  the 
element  both  of  its  weakness  and  of  its  strength.  The  leaders 
or  agitators  had  been  themselves  mechanics  or  working  people. 
The  whole  history  of  the  movement  in  the  past  is  tinged  by  this 
circumstance. 

There  is,  however,  one  very  important  distinction  on  this 
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aspect  of  the  subject.  The  present  labor  movement,  as  we  are 
coming  now  to  nnderstand  it,  did  not  so  much  take  its  start  from 
that  special  class.  The  plans  and  proposals  for  bringing  about 
radical  changes  through  the  action  of  the  governmeDt,  appear 
to  have  come  rather  from  the  more  educated  element  of  society. 
This  new  tendency,  which  is  now  gaining  ground  among  the 
lal>or  leaders,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  had  its  start  from 
them.  The  movement  of  trades  unionism,  which  they  iu- 
angnrated  in  the  course  of  the  last  one  or  two  centuries,  was 
an  effort  to  change  their  condition  through  private  organization. 
In  so  far  as  they  sought  action  on  the  part  of  the  state,  it  was 
more  an  effort  to  secure  a  repeal  of  former  legislation. 

The  labor  leader  is  now  beginning  to  take  his  cue,  on  this  one 
point,  from  that  other  class  of  persona,  who  had  been  proposing 
the  amelioration  of  social  conditions  by  action  of  the  state  or  of 
government.  The  center  of  this  movement,  of  course,  has  been 
in  Germany.  Whether,  however,  the  labor  leader  has  taken  it 
from  that  country,  or  whether  he  has  imbibed  it  from  a  general 
tendency  of  the  world  toward  centralization,  may  be  an  open 
question.  But  this  change  is  of  interest  to  ns  who  may  be 
concerned  about  the  future  labor  movement  in  America,  owing 
to  the  circumstance  that  our  labor  leaders  are  liable  to  take 
their  cue  from  England.  We  may  be  more  anxious  about  their 
entrance  as  a  separate  class  into  politics  in  this  country,  becaut^e 
of  a  differeut  set  of  conditions  prevailing  in  the  United  States. 
England  is  relatively  a  small  country,  with  the  people  living 
close  together,  and  perhaps  with  a  certain  average  minimum 
stage  of  culture  in  citizenship,  as  well  as  uniformity  of  language. 
But  just  now,  with  us,  we  have  reason  to  be  exceedingly 
anxious  over  the  increase  of  centralizing  tendencies.  With  the 
admission  of  so  many  new  states  in  the  West,  and  such  an 
enormous  number  of  foreign-born  citizens,  we  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  our  first  need  is  to  develop  a  cximmon  kind  of 
citizenship,  before  we  risk  any  increase  of  centralizing  legislation. 

The  labor  leader  is  so  very  liable  to  play  into  the  hands  of 
the  politician  !  This  is  more  possible  in  our  country,  with  pres- 
ent conditions,  than  might  be  the  case  in  England.     The  labor 
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movement  may  half  shipwreck  itself  in  a  quarter  of  a  century 
if  it  tries  this  exx)eriment  in  America.  The  labor  leader  will 
be  between  two  fires.  If  he  loses  his  influence  over  the  class  he 
wants  to  help;  he  becomes  powerless.  Not  long  ago  an  instance 
came  under  my  observation  where  a  prominent  labor  leader  in 
the  West,  who  had  had  a  very  strong  hold  upon  his  class,  almost, 
if  not  altogether,  lost  his  influence  by  accepting  a  position  under 
a  state  government.  His  action  may  have  been  perfectly  honest, 
but  the  suspicion  thrown  upon  him  was  so  great  that  he  does 
not  api>ear  to  be  able  to  stand  up  against  it. 

We  cannot  help  wishing,  for  this  reason,  that  ere  long  in  this 
country  the  labor  leader  may  take  a  stand  for  himself,  and  de- 
velop his  own  individuality,  separate  from  the  movements  which 
occur  in  Eurox>e.  Civilization  appears  to  be  making  an  entirely 
new  experiment  in  this  country.  We  might,  perhaps,  wish  that 
the  labor  leader  would  catch  the  inspiration  of  New  World 
efforts,  and  develop  a  distinctive  type  for  our  own  country.  We 
have  a  dififerent  set  of  problems  on  this  soil,  and  they  may  have 
to  be  settled  in  a  dififerent  way. 

My  efifort  in  this  article  has  not  been  intended  with  the  special 
desire  to  justify  the  labor  leader,  but  rather  to  call  attention  to 
his  importance.  The  conditions  of  the  industrial  world  are 
changing  in  a  way  that  is  liable  to  increase  rather  than  dimin- 
ish his  influence.  Manufacturing  establishments  more  and  more 
are  becoming  stockholding  corporations.  The  intimate  personal 
relationship  between  employer  and  wage-earner  is  becoming 
less  and  less  a  factor.  The  stockholders  may  live  in  one  city, 
and  the  business  exist  in  another  city.  It  has  struck  me  that 
some  of  the  worst  difiSculties  which  have  arisen  in  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  between  the  laborer  and  the  capitalist,  have 
been  where  the  business  consisted  of  one  of  those  large  imper- 
sonal corporations.  The  wage-earner  had  no  contact  with  his 
employer.  The  factors  controlling  conditions  appear  to  have 
been  the  workingman,  the  labor  leader,  and  an  impersonal  cor- 
poration. If  this  tendency  develops,  then  the  labor  leader  is 
liable  to  acquire  greater  and  greater  influence,  because  his  re- 
lationship is  direct  and  personal. 
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The  problem  both  for  government  and  for  society  will  be : 
What  is  to  be  done  abont  himt  Shall  he  be  repressed  or  encour- 
agedt  la  he,  on  the  whole,  an  evil  or  a  good  influence !  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  power  not  only  over  the  feeling  of  his  clasa, 
but  also  directly  in  the  domain  of  production  and  distribution  of 
wealth.  It  seems  now  to  be  admitted  that  wages  within  the  last 
half  century  have  increased.  Economists  are  inclined  to  accept 
the  assertion  that  trades  unionists  have  had  quitfi  a  little  to  do 
in  bringing  about  this  increase  of  wages.  If  my  argument  is 
correct,  that  the  labor  leader  is  the  anfiior  of  this  trades  union 
movement,  then  he  is  a  conspicuous  factor  in  altering,  to  this 
extent,  the  distribution  of  wealth  and  giving  a  somewhat  larger 
share  to  wages.  He  would  therefore  be  au  important  factor  in 
economics,  us  well  as  in  political  and  social  science. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  driven  to  think  that  it  would  be  of  great 
value  if  economists  would  lay  more  stress  on  the  study  of  the 
labor  leader.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  have  a  thorough  and 
prolonged  investigation  of  his  work?  Would  it  not  be  well  if 
something  could  be  done  in  writing  up  with  great  care  the 
biographies  of  some  of  these  meuT  ff  a  large  number  of  facts 
could  be  brought  together  in  this  way,  we  might  be  able  to 
analyze  and  trace  tendencies  in  regard  to  these  men  and  their 
influence.  As  we  have  said,  it  is  not  only  an  issue  for  social 
science,  but  for  economics.  This  kiud  of  work  ought  to  be 
done  by  a  class  of  persons  who  would  treat  the  subject  wholly 
as  a  matter  of  science.  They  might  be  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  what  they  were  doing.  But  they  should  not  enter 
it  with  a  strong  bias  or  prejudice  for  or  against  the  labor  leader. 
If  the  effort  were  made,  it  might  bring  about  results  that  would 
be  surprising  for  their  value  and  importance.  There  has  been 
a  certain  lack  of  impartiality  in  the  way  this  kiud  of  work  has 
for  the  most  part  been  undertaken.  I  ask  that  the  subject  be 
transferred  to  men  of  science  and  that  it  be  handled  with  depth 
and  completeness,  by  men  whose  lives  are  devoted  wholly  to  the 
broad  study  of  political  economy. 

W.  L.  Sheldon. 


CIVICS  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

VIEWS    OF    PROMINENT    EDUCATORS   ON    METHODS    OF 

TRAINING    FOR    CITIZENSHIP. 

BY  PROF.  THEODORE  J.   WOOL.* 

THE  teacher's  infLaence  is  great,  and  much  can  be  done  by 
him  to  elevate  the  tone  of  our  youth,  and  to  give  proper 
ideas  of  citizenship,  as  well  as  of  manhood.  Let  him  be  patri- 
otic, and  a  band  of  young  patriots  will  issue  from  under  his  care 
to  take  their  places  in  their  country's  service,  whatever  that 
service  may  be.  In  the  schoolroom,  no  less  than  in  the  home, 
the  silent,  imperceptible  work  of  cleansing  or  purifying  the 
character  is  to  go  on  ;  something  of  a  bleaching  process,  which 
subjects  the  unformed  character  to  the  light  of  truth  and  right. 
Most  teachers  have  their  own  methods  of  instilling  lessons  of  ''the 
good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful,"  but  a  few  practical  sugges- 
tions will  not  be  out  of  place,  when  it  is  understood  that  they 
are  intended  more  specifically  to  direct  the  thought  to  the  form- 
ation of  character  and  the  imparting  of  knowledge  with  a  view 
to  making  good  citizens. 

As  is  intimated  above,  good  character  is  the  foundation  of 
good  citizenship,  and  there  is,  perhaps,  no  more  fruitful  source 
of  good  in  this  respect,  than  in  requiring  pupils  to  commit  to 
memory  well  selected  quotations.  These  give  the  teacher  abun- 
dant opportunity  of  dropping  good  seed  in  the  fertile  soil,  and  of 
fastening  the  thought  in  the  memory,  to  recur  when  it  is  needed. 
Lives  of  good  men  and  true  should  be  read  and  talked  of  before 
the  class.  Many  a  youth's  ambition  has  been  thus  aroused,  and 
he  has  gone  forth  from  the  schoolroom  with  a  live  fire  in  his 
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breast,  the  heat  of  which  has  permeated  a  commuDity,  a  state, 
or  a  natioD.  Bat  while  character  ia  the  foiiDdation,  IcDowledge 
is  the  superstructure,  for  we  must  have  enligklfned  citizens.  Not 
merely  kuowledge  of  geography  and  arithmetic,  but  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  government  and  the  lawa  of  the  country. 
All  should  not  be  lawyers ;  hut  all  should  be  acquainted  with 
the  practical  operation  of  the  machinery  of  the  city,  state,  and 
national  governments,  and  the  more  important  laws  which  relate 
to  the  rights  of  persons  and  the  punishniente  for  crimes. 
Kuowledge  of  this  character  cannot  well  be  imparted  by  means 
of  a  text-book,  for  all  too  soon  it  will  grow  dull,  tiresome,  and 
uninteresting,  and  the  pupil  would  weary  of  the  dry  routine. 
But  let  the  teachers  of  primary  grades,  each  day,  before  school 
is  dismissed,  ask  a  question  relating  to  the  municipal  govern- 
ment, and  tell  the  little  ones  to  come  next  day  with  the  answer. 
9ome  will  find  it  out,  and  those  that  do  not  will  be  taught,  for 
an  opportunity  will  be  given  the  teacher  to  talk  a  moment  or 
two  upon  the  subject,  and  still  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  reg- 
ular school  work.  The  teacher  will  propound  the  question  thus  : 
"Now,  I  want  you  little  boys  and  girls  to  find  out  from  anyone 
you  can,  who  is  the  mayor  of  our  town,  and  what  the  mayor  has 
to  do."  The  next  day  a  lively  time  will  take  place  for  a  few 
moments  in  the  schoolroom,  and  all  will  be  instructed.  The 
teacher  of  the  intermediate  grades  might  consider  the  state  gov- 
ernment in  the  same  way,  and  those  of  the  higher  grades,  the 
various  departments,  officers,  etc.,  of  our  national  government. 
By  the  time  a  pupil  has  thus  passed  through  the  various  grades, 
he  will  have  no  imperfect  idea  of  the  functions  of  government, 
and  will  certainly  approach  nearer  the  ideal  of  enlightened 
citizenship. 

In  the  same  manner  the  general  principles  of  law  and  most 
important  lavs  relating  to  persons  and  conduct  could  well  be 
taught,  with  pleasure  and  profit  to  teacher  and  pupil  alike. 

This  method  will  have  a  reactionary  effect  upon  the  commu- 
nity, for  fathers  and  brothers  will  find  it  necessary  to  acquaint 
themselves  in  order  to  satisfy  the  eager  inquiries  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  will  derive  no  tittle  profit  from  the  answers  brought 
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home  by  them.  If  this  method  is  tried  by  faithful  teachers,  the 
community  will  invariably  become  interested. 

The  great  desideratum  for  this  work  is  a  series  of  graded  ques- 
tions and  answers  on  government  and  laws.  The  questions 
should  be  carefully  selected,  and  the  answers  simple  and  to  the 
point.     Who  will  undertake  the  work  of  preparing  them  t 

The  true  teacher  should  be  wide  awake  to  the  questions  of  the 
day.  Too  many  of  them  know  geography,  but  they  do  not 
know  the  difference  between  free  trade  and  protection,  while 
such  matters  as  the  relations  of  employers  and  working  men, 
and  the  conditions  which  regulate  the  supply  of  goods  and 
products,  are  not  considered  as  belonging  to  their  department; 
and,  indeed,  if  they  are  themselves  acquainted  with  these  and 
kindred  subjects,  they  do  not  consider  the  schoolroom  the  place 
to  air  their  knowledge  of  them.  Kow  the  schoolroom  is  just  the 
place,  if  the  matters  can  be  presented  plainly,  intelligibly,  and 
without  partisan  bias. 

Let  our  patriotic  men  and  women  investigate  these  subjects 
which  are  so  intimately  connected  with  the  public  weal,  and  let 
the  knowledge  be  disseminated  in  the  form  of  tracts,  pamphlets, 
and  in  our  educational  journals,  among  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  teachers  of  our  land,  and  the  effect  will  be  seen  and 
felt  even  on  the  present  generation,  and  certainly  on  the  next. 

Abundant  opportunity  will  be  offered  the  teacher  that  is  in- 
formed on  these  subjects  to  give  his  pupils  the  benefit  of  his 
knowledge.  We  have  no  absolutely  new  questions  before  us. 
All  are  interwoven  in  one  form  or  another  in  the  history  of  our 
country,  and  if  the  teaching  of  history  is  made  more  a  con- 
sideration of  the  characters  and  actions  of  men  and  of  the  great 
issues  that  have  come,  or  are  still,  before  the  people,  the  pupil 
will  be  far  better  fitted  for  true  citizenship  than  if  he  leaves  the 
schoolroom  with  his  head  full  of  names  and  dates. 

Surely  the  work  of  teachers  is  a  great  one,  and,  measured 
by  the  work,  who  is  able  to  perform  itt  They  are  to  be 
formers  of  character  :  they  must  have  character.  They  are  to 
be  imparters  of  knowledge,  and,  as  such,  they  must  have  not 
only  knowledge,   but  the  wisdom  to  impart  it.     They  are  to 
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make  citizens:  they  must  be  citizens,  broad-minded  and  patri- 
otic. They  are  to  make  men  and  women :  they  most  be  men 
and  women. 

Theodore  J.  Wool.. 


That  "the  training  of  a  child  should  begin  a  hundred  years 
before  it  is  born,"  is  a  significant  statement.  That  we  inherit 
many  of  the  characteristics  and  snbjective  traits  of  onr  fathers 
will  be  admitted  without  discussion. 

The  analysis  of  character  underlies  all  the  questions  involved 
within  the  limits  of  instruction  in  the  public  schools.  "A  man's 
character  i3  an  assemblage  of  his  modes  of  thought,  tones  of 
feeling,  and  methods  of  action." 

Xatiire  and  nurture  are  the  twin  forces  in  the  formation  of 
character;  inheritance  and  education  are  their  concomitants. 
Heredity,  accordiug  to  Ribot,  is  that  biological  law  by  which 
all  beings  endowed  with  life  tend  to  repeat  themselves  in  their 
descendants;  it  is  for  the  upedes  what  personal  identity  is  for  the 
individual.  Out  of  nulure  comes  inJi'-rilnncf,  as  out  of  mirture 
comes  education;  and  "education  is  developing  in  due  order  and 
proportion  all  that  is  good  and  desirable  in  human  nature."  A 
volume  might  be  written  upon  political  ethics,  another  npoa 
social  ethics,  and  still  the  question  of  ethics  in  public  school  in- 
structioQ  would  receive  a  very  limited  notice. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  says:  "Ethics  is  the  science  of  the 
laws  which  govern  our  actions  as  moral  ageuts;  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  these  laws  is  only  a  knowledge  of  the  moral  agent  him- 
self." 

As  psychology  is  the  inductive  philosophy  of  miud,  «o  may 
the  necessary  and  universal  facts  by  which  our  faculti^  are 
governed  be  called  the  noniology  of  mind  or  nomologicAl  psy- 
chology. The  scope  of  ethical  instruction,  so  far  as  it  respects 
that  compound  of  divinity  and  depravity,  the  schoolgoing 
youth,  will  depend  very  much,  as  it  seems  to  me,  upon  the 
natural  and  acquired  attainments  of  the  child  when  he  is  placed 
under  the  direction  of  his  instractor,  and  also  upon  the  nataral 
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and  acquired  attainments  of  the  instructor  when  he  stands  in 
loco  parentis.  It  is  not  necessarily  true  that  the  public  school  is, 
per  se^  but  poorly  adapted  to  the  work  of  imparting  moral  in- 
struction. 

Much  depends  upon  the  system  of  instruction^  more  upon  the 
subject  matter  taught,  but  most  of  all  upon  the  living  teacher. 
He  is  the  soul  of  inspiration  and  the  primal  source  of  the  elec- 
tric current  that  thrills  every  obedient  child  intrusted  to  his 
care.  The  true  teacher  will  be  ''  master  of  the  situation."  It 
cannot  be  otherwise  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case ;  and  yet, 
men  and  women  of  large  experience  as  educators  approach  the 
educational  landmarks  with  slow  step  and  great  care. 

The  term  <'  education  "  is  one  of  wonderful  elasticity.  It  is  a 
very  plastic  term.  Definitions  of  the  term  are  scattered  along 
the  scholastic  pathway  from  Socrates  down  to  our  own  time. 
A  somewhat  recent  definition  recognizes  the  ethical  or  nomo- 
logical  element :  ''  Education  embraces  in  its  scope  all  human 
relations  and  obligations,  all  the  possibilities  of  human  activity." 

It  is  thus  the  product  of  the  combined  influences  of  the  family, 
the  school,  the  church,  and  the  state.  The  child  must  be  treated 
as  a  free,  self-active,  rational  being — a  free  moral  agent.  Con- 
sidered from  the  ethical  standpoint,  ''created  in  the  image  of 
Gtod,"  he  is  the  most  exquisite  and  wonderful  being  that  ever 
came  from  the  hand  of  Qod.  His  possibilities  in  the  direction 
of  ''  the  good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful,"  are  almost  infinite. 
Considered  from  the  standpoint  of  his  innate  tendency  to  evil, 
his  possibilities  are  seen  to  be  almost  as  low  as  the  lowest.  The 
almost  miraculous  taBk  of  the  teacher  is  to  lift  up  and  hold  up, 
and  continue  to  hold  up,  this  latter  class.  In  every  school  the 
extremes  in  the  field  of  ethics  meet.  To  have  all  in  the  former 
class  would  make  teaching  the  most  pleasant  of  all  professions ; 
to  have  all  in  the  latter  class  would  drive  the  teaching  profes- 
sion out  of  existence.     Let  it  be  postulated 

(1)  That  children,  to  a  certain  extent,  are  capable  of  self-gov- 
ernment. 

(2)  That  their  wills  may  be  brought  in  subjection  to  the  will 
of  the  teacher. 
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(3J  That  when  a  pupil's  will  is  thus  brought  into  subjectiou 
from  a,  sense  of  right  aud  pleasure,  the  pupil  is  obedient. 

(4)  That  obedience  is  the  school  of  command. 

(5)  That  obedience  is  the  ultimate  product  of  discipline,  and 
that  discipline  perfected  is  liberty  or  moral  emancipation. 

A  teacher  can  do  but  little  for  a  genius  or  a  dunce.  The 
most  visible  results  of  his  work  are  in  the  golden  mean  between 
these  extremes.  The  most  important  work  in  ethics  is  the  edu- 
cation of  the  will. 

All  acts  of  the  will  are  pot  forth  in  view  of  motives  of  a  cer- 
tain kind.  Although  the  motive  may  be  the  occasion,  it  is  not 
the  vmisc  proper  of  the  act.  Whetlier  the  will  is  free  or  not, 
depends  upon  the  relative  position  that  writers  on  ethics  assign 
it.  The  acts  of  the  will  ai-e  unquestionably  iiUentiona,  choicer, 
and  volitions.  A  person  may  intend  t«  secure  a  certain  result. 
All  acts  by  and  through  which  that  intention  is  sought  to  be 
carried  out  are  called  volitions.  In  the  inlerUion  and  choice  we 
are  absolutely  free.  We  are  conscious  of  our  freedom,  but  onr 
voliliona  are  subordinate  executive  acts,  and  are  not  necessarily 
free.  The  seeming  interdependence  between  intention  and 
volition  has  probably  led  to  the  view  that  both  should  be 
regarded  as  subordinate  to  the  will.  As  intentions  control  all 
other  acts  of  the  will,  the  moral  character  of  the  latter  is  that 
of  the  former.  The  educated  will  is  the  balance-wheel  of 
character.  "In  acts  of  moral  wrong,  the  will  follows  the 
strongest  feeling,  in  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  inielligenee.  In 
doing  right,  it  not  unfrequently  holds  in  subjection  the  strongest 
feeling,  while  it  yields  obedience  to  the  Itehesta  of  conscience." 

The  will  is  most  prominent  in  the  work  of  character  building, 
altbough  the  elements  used  in  the  formation  of  character  may 
be  the  subjects  of  birth.  Character  grows  with  the  unfolding  of 
soul  powers  and  develops  with  their  evolution. 

In  the  teaching  of  history  there  is  a  large  field  in  which  the 

allured  teacher  may  give  instruction  in  civil  polity,  ethics,  and 

nomics.     Such  lessons  may  be  coordinated  with  the  leading 

ight,  yet  do  no  violence  to  the  text. 

te  marvelooB  growth  in  international  law,  made  in  the  last 
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fifty  years  by  the  most  progressive  nations,  could  be  examined 
with  profit  to  classes  in  onr  high  schools  and  state  normal 
schools. 

The  '^school  readers"  famish  themes  for  incidental  instruc- 
tion in  philosophy,  ethics,  oratory,  poetry,  law,  and  patriotism, 
lostraction  along  these  several  lines,  given  in  connection  with 
the  leading  themes  in  the  text-books,  will  be  found  to  be  a  good 
preparation  for  citizenship.  Should  it  be  the  good  fortune  of  the 
student,  having  received  this  preparatory  instruction,  to  con- 
tinue his  studies  in  a  school  of  high  grade,  he  would  become  in 
all  respects  what  might  be  termed  ''a  typical  American  citizen." 

Liberty  and  necessity  are  the  constituent  elements  of  freedom 
in  its  highest  ethical  sense.  If  the  truth  make  one  free,  he  is 
free  indeed. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  asks  the  question,  ^'Do  the  public  schools 
educate  children  beyond  the  position  which  they  must  occupy 
in  lifet"  The  question  may  be  answered  both  affirmatively 
and  negatively.  In  the  great  cities  of  our  country,  the  possible 
intellectual  culture  is  beyond  the  possible  position  of  the  average 
public  school  pupil.  In  the  small  towns,  villages,  and  rural 
districts,  it  is  below  the  possible  i>06ition  of  the  average  pupil. 
He  also  asks,  *'Why  educate  the  child  out  of  his  sphere  t  Why 
teach  him  to  aspire  beyond  the  position  which  the  vast  majority 
must  always  occupy  t " 

Considered  from  the  view  of  intellectual  culture,  children 
are  sometimes  carried  beyond  the  limits  of  their  destined  sphere 
of  activity.  An  educated  rascal  is  more  dangerous  than  an  un- 
educated one.  In  ethical  instruction,  children  are  seldom 
advanced  as  far  as  the  limits  of  active  life  demand.  It  seems  to 
be  the  mature  judgment  of  many  of  our  best  educators  that  the 
limits  of  moral  instruction  in  our  public  schools  should  be 
considerably  extended.  The  bent  of  mind  and  the  inspiration 
of  soul  given  by  the  child's  first  teacher  —the  mother — will 
largely  shape  all  subsequent  teachings.  If  this  instruction  on 
the  part  of  the  mother  be  along  the  ascending  scale  in  ethics, 
the  one  who  continues  the  task  of  teaching  the  child  will  behold 
good  results  in  the  near  future.     If  the  mother's  instruction  be 
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along  the  desceuding  scale  ia  ethics,  the  one  who  stands  in  loco 
parentis  will  probably  wish  that  he  stood  in  some  other  place. 

Whether  the  teacher  shall  succeed  in  directing  the  well-begun 
moral  training  and  in  carrying  it  to  its  intended  consninmation, 
will  depend  more  on  the  moral  status  of  the  teacher  than  on  tl:e 
intellectual  status  of  the  pupil. 

Ah  to  results  in  morals,  we  too  often  console  ourselves  by 
hoping  for  grand  things  in  the  golden  age,  whiob  is  always  in 
the  near  future. 

President  Adams,  of  Cornell  TTuiTersity,  is  diaposed  to  have 
the  test  made  in  the  living  present.  He  aays,  ''Greater  stress 
should  be  laid  upon  teaching  of  ethical  obligations.  I  hold  that 
the  general  abandonment  in  our  schools  of  direct  religions 
teaching,  however  necessary  a  consequence  of  our  governmental 
divorce  of  church  and  state,  brings  with  it  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  a  more  general  teaching  of  the  laws  of  moral  obligatio><. 
These  need  not  and  should  not  be  taught  in  any  sectarian  spirit. 
But  it  is  a  fact,  as  alarming  as  it  is  obvious,  that  there  is  a 
growing  cloudiness  of  public  opinion  as  to  the  real  di£fereuie 
between  'ought'  and  'ought  not.'  This  evil,  and  I  think  it  is 
one  of  stupendous  magnitude,  can  be  corrected  only  in  the 
family  and  in  the  schools." 

Strictly  moral  duties  are  twofold — duties  to  ourselves  and  to 
our  neighbors.  In  a  higher  and  theological  sense,  duties  are 
threefold,  expressing  the  degrees  in  the  order  of  a  climas — to 
self,  to  neighbor,  and  to  fiod^«7/Aoo(Z,  neighborhood,  (todhood 
The  world's  matchless  Teacher  combines  these  views  into  one 
great  lesson,  condensing  the  Decalogue  into  two  command- 
ments, "Tlioti  ahalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart, 
and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind.  This  is  the  Jirn( 
and  greul  commandment.  And  the  second  is  like  unto  it.  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  nrighhor  as  thyself.  On  these  liro  commandmeitti 
hang  all  the  luic  and  the  prophets.''' — Matt.  22  :  37-40. 

G.  H.  Lal'uhlin. 

BY   HROK.    P.   A.  MOR,-iK. 

Whether  he  will  or  not,  the  character  of  the  school  teacher 
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is  the  most  powerful  force  we  have  in  the  education  of  our  youth 
in  the  subject  of  ethics.  This  force  may  be  silent,  and  uncon- 
sciously exercised,  but  is  none  the  less  potent.  In  the  advance- 
ment  of  this  branch  of  education,  give  the  first  thought,  then, 
to  the  teacher.  Through  our  educators  and  the  public,  elevate 
his  occupation  to  that  of  a  profession.  Enhance  it  with  a  cer- 
tain tenure  and  a  sufficient  money  value  to  attract  the  best  of 
talent  as  well  as  the  choicest  of  character. 

Ethics,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  been  taught  in  the  school- 
room most  successfully  when  the  instruction  was  unexpected, 
and  presented  to  the  pupil  while  circumstances  and  events,  as 
well  as  the  general  feeling,  were  conducive  to  good  results.  No 
child  relishes  a  regular  diagnosis  of  himself  morally.  How  he 
is  to  think  and  act,  how  to  repress  the  evil  and  encourage  the 
good  that  is  in  him,  becomes  stale  and  repugnant  when  served 
in  systematic  and  regular  doses.  The  skilful  teacher  will  al- 
ways find  sufficient  opportunity  in  connection  with  the  regular 
work  of  the  schoolroom  to  build  character  among  his  pupils, 
and  these  auspicious  moments  should  never  be  lost  sight  of.  A 
pupil's  temper  has  dominated  him ;  a  thefb  has  been  committed ; 
improper  language  used ;  a  quarrel  started.  These  facts  can 
and  should  be  made  impressive  means  of  instruction  in  morals. 
Then  in  the  different  branches  of  study,  especially  history,  rare 
subjects  for  thought  and  talks  are  always  found.  Take  our 
Washington,  Lincoln,  Grant,  Franklin,  Longfellow,  Whittier, 
etc.,  and  what  can  be  made  more  inviting,  and  at  the  same  time 
instructive,  in  the  line  of  character  building,  than  a  familiar 
consideration  of  the  events  and  fruits  of  these  eminent  lives  t 
The  children  become  interested,  and  quickly  formulate  causes 
and  the  following  results,  consider  them,  see  how  right  begin- 
ning leads  naturally  to  right  living  and  useful  lives,  and  are 
consequently  influenced  to  live  better,  more  wisely,  and  for 
some  definite  purpose. 

The  principal  of  a  school,  especially  if  it  be  a  large  one,  is  a 
recognized  factor  in  all  these  matters.  He  can  bring  his  school 
or  a  portion  of  it  together  each  week.  This  is  his  great  oppor- 
tunity.    Talks  on  various  subjects  connected  with  the  welfare  of 
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the  pupils  can  be  giveu,  and  morals  suecesafully  taught.  If  he 
is  wise  and  discreet,  his  inflnence  cau  be  made  to  be  far  reach- 
ing and  effective.  While  the  priucipal,  during  the  general 
management  of  his  school,  must  be  a  constant  educator  in 
morals  and  manners,  his  supreme  moment  is  when  he  stands  in 
the  presence  of  his  teachers  and  pnpils,  and  commands  each 
mind.  While  I  would  gladly  welcome  a  textbook  on  the  sub- 
ject of  ethics,  one  born  of  experience,  not  of  theory,  I  do  not 
believe  it  wonld  serve  its  purpose  as  well  in  the  bauds  of  the 
pupil  for  regular  lessons  as  for  a  guide  and  help  to  the  teacher 
in  his  occasional  talks. 

Boys  are  always  interested  in  politics.  It  is  inherent.  Their 
fathers  and  grandfathers  had  a  hand  in  managing  affairs  before 
them.  While  girla  are  naturally  less  interested,  the  near  future 
will  bring  its  woman  suffrage  aad  ac<!ompanyiug  responsibilities. 
It  is  wise,  then,  and  of  prime  importance,  that  this  branch  of 
civics  should  be  emphasized  through  the  teaching  of  civil  gov- 
ernment in  the  upper  grades  of  the  grammar  and  high  schools. 
Advantage  should  be  taken  of  all  the  elections,  town,  city,  state, 
and  national.  Either  on  the  day  of  the  election  or  the  day 
previous,  the  pnpils  should  be  given  a  practical  illustration  of 
the  preliminary  steps  in  the  campaign,  and  the  method  of  cast- 
ing the  final  ballot.  While  it  may  not  be  wise  to  allow  a  pre- 
sentation of  party  politics  in  the  schoolroom,  discussion  can  be 
safely  encouraged  outside,  and  the  pupils  advised  to  take  a  part 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  that  which  will  be  of  the  greatest 
public  value.  Class  debate  cau  be  made  interesting  and  instruct- 
ive when  it  is  upon  popular  subjects — important  questions 
agitating  the  country — like  protection  and  free  trade,  currency, 
trusts,  labor  troubles,  etc.  This  encourages  investigation,  and 
adds  not  only  to  the  pupil's  intelligence,  but  to  his  vocabulary 
as  well. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  division  of  civics  which  should  be  more 
carefully  and  intelligently  taught  in  our  public  schools  than  that 
which  pertains  to  civil  polity — obedience  to  rightful  authority. 
Even  the  kindergartener  at  four  years  of  age  cau  be  and  is  led 
to  understand  and  obey  the  authority  of  his  teacher,  and  learns 
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readily  how  one  child  should  be  considered  as  well  as  another, 
and  that  all  have  equal  rights  and  privileges.  If  we  wish  to 
educate  our  youth  to  become  good  and  loyal  citizens  of  our 
country,  they  must  be  taught  somewhere,  either  at  home  or  at 
school,  and  better  at  both,  the  necessity  for  proper  authority 
and  the  obedience  and  respect  due  to  it. 

There  is  a  mistaken  idea  entertained  by  a  goodly  percentage  of 
our  general  public,  that  the  rights  of  the  individual  child 
should  be  considered  beyond  the  point  where  it  would  be  for  the 
good  of  the  whole  number;  that  love  and  tenderness,  natural 
characteristics  of  all  true  discipline,  should  be  shown  to  that  ex- 
tent that  the  obedience  expected  is  forfeited  and  respect  for 
authority  sacrificed ;  also,  that  when  the  obstinacy  and  self-will 
of  the  child  prevents  his  yielding  submission' to  just  school  laws, 
he  should  be  expelled  from  school. 

While  the  rod  is  to  be  abandoned  as  far  and  as  fast  as  the  good 
discipline,  skilfully  applied,  will  allow,  yet  it  would  be  a  mis- 
fortune to  any  community  to  do  away  with  it  with  no  good 
equivalent,  and  sacrifice  a  healthy  resx>ect  for  authority  to  a 
sentimentality  shown  by  so  many,  even  among  our  educators, 
whose  experience  in  discipline  has  been  in  the  theory  rather 
than  the  practice  of  it.  ^' Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it,"  is 
sound  doctrine,  applicable  now  as  well  as  years  ago.  The  good 
take  care  of  themselves.  It  is  for  their  protection  and  the  con- 
trol of  the  bad  that  we  legislate.  The  half  dozen  bad  boys  of 
any  class  are  the  backbone  of  all  mischief  and  trouble.  The 
good  have  rights  which  should  be  respected,  and  the  law  should 
be  swift  and  sure  in  its  dealings  with  the  obstinately  defiant. 

Place  wise,  discreet  teachers  in  the  schools,  and  support  them 
heartily  in  a  vigorous  discipline  of  the  disobedient.  Children 
taught  to  respect  and  obey  authority  in  school  will,  as  a  rale, 
respect  and  obey  public  laws  after  they  leave  the  school,  and 
will  understand  better  how  to  acquit  themselves  as  good  citizens. 

The  subject  of  civics  has  been  considered  thus  far  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  secondary  or  grammar  schools,  and  therefore 
in  a  rudimental  manner.     I  cannot  see  wherein  very  much  of 
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its  coordinate  division — ecooomics — can  be  presented  to  this 
grade  of  schools  with  advaotage.  It  is  a  subject  belouging  to  a 
college  course  and  requiring  more  maturity  of  judgment  to 
understand  than  is  generally  found  in  a  youth  of  fourteen  or  sis- 
teen  years  of  age.  Still,  something  can  be  done  indirectly  in 
connection  with  the  studies  of  geography,  civil  government, 
and  history,  and  in  the  high  schools  quite  a  little  can  be  accom- 
plished. 

I  again  suggest  the  debating  class  as  the  best  means  for  cre- 
ating interest  and  obtaining  the  widest  range  of  thought  and 
opinion. 

This  whole  subject  is  one  of  deep  interest  t^  all  ardent  sup- 
porters of  our  republican  form  of  government.  Too  much 
cannot  1>6  spoken  or  written  about  it.  To  train  onr  youth  to  be 
intelligent  and  patriotic  citizens  may  well  be  an  essential  and 
well  defined  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  public  schools. 

In  connection,  we  must  uot  forget  the  nation's  colors.  They 
have  a  prominent  and  distinctive  part  to  perform  in  this  educa- 
tion. Our  Hag  should  adorn  every  schoolroom  as  well  as  every 
building.  The  pupils  should  be  taught  to  love  and  honor  it, 
and  to  systematically  and  reverently  salute  it  and  pledge  their 
allegiance  to  the  country  for  which  it  stands. 

Francis  A.  Morse, 


It  is  with  no  thought  of  unearthing  a  new  idea  that  I  begin 
this  article  by  saying  that  the  set-lesson  method  of  teaching  has 
Iwen  abandoned  long  since  by  progressive  educators,  and 
throughout  the  school  systems  it  is  now  giving  way  to  more 
rational  methods  of  instruction.  Teachers  are  trying  to  find 
more  satisfactory  ways  to  arrive  at  the  ends  of  education, 
methods  more  direct  and  yielding  greater  results  than  the 
commit-ai)d-recit«  plan.  In  every  important  branch  of  study 
the  inquiry  is,  "  How  cau  this  work  best  l)e  taken  up  t  "  It  is 
my  purpose  to  attempt  to  answer  this  question  in  its  application 
to  the  study  of  constitutions. 


A 
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It  is  t^ostomary  with  the  authors  of  text-books  upon  civil 
government  to  reproduce  at  great  length  the  provisions  of  a  con- 
stitution in  the  lessons  which  relate  to  organization  prescribed 
in  constitutions.  It  is  thought  sufficient  to  print  the  document 
itself;  as  a  mere  appendix,  reference  to  which  is  rendered  quite 
unnecessary  by  the  faithful  but  too  often  unsatisfactory  repe- 
tition of  the  contents,  if  it  is  in  the  main  part  of  the  book.  I 
am  led  to  ask,  however,  whether  there  is  not  in  this  arrange- 
ment a  great  waste  of  time  and  energy.  Just  why  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  state  government  or  the  United  States  Constitution 
may  not  itself  be  made  the  basis  of  study,  does  not  appear. 
Often,  perhaps,  there  is  an  effort  to  improve  upon  the  language 
of  the  instrument,  or  an  arrangement  of  the  material  for  the 
better  assignment  of  lessons  is  attempted.  Perhaps,  too,  the 
author  does  not  see  how  the  necessary  explanations  can  be  made 
without  rewriting  the  constitution.  Both  textbook  and  teacher 
usually  urge  upon  the  learner  a  careful  reading  of  the  appended 
document,  in  addition  to  the  required  lesson  covering  the  same 
ground.  I  have  ever  found  that  but  few  of  a  class  will  faith- 
fully read  the  constitution,  when  it  involves  going  over  the 
same  ground  twice.  It  is,  indeed,  but  natural  that  the  student 
should  not  wish  to  waste  time  thus. 

The  question,  therefore,  as  it  presents  itself  to  my  mind,  is 
this :  ^'How  can  a  constitution  itself  be  made  the  basis  of 
study!"  In  answer,  I  submit  a  plan  which  I  have  embodied 
in  a  little  volume  for  the  Nebraska  schools.*  The  essence 
of  the  whole  plan  is  to  have,  first,  a  plain  text  of  the  consti- 
tution in  large,  clear  type ;  accompanying  this,  a  list  of  the 
topics  of  study  involved  in  the  constitution,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  arise,  with  references  to  the  articles  and  sections. 
Along  with  these  topics,  in  foot  notes,  is  the  collateral  mat- 
ter deemed  sufficient  for  a  clear  understanding  of  technical 
terms  and  historical  references  involved.  I  cannot  better  ex- 
plain myself  than  to  give  a  short  example  f  from  the  volume 
referred  to : 


♦  •♦  The  History  and  Government  of  Nebraska."    Lincoln,  Neb. :  J.  II.  Miller,  1892. 
t  pp.  98-99. 
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—Personal  Rkihts  Quarantekd  by  the  Constitution,*  Art.  I. 

1.  Inherent.  Rights,  Art.  I.,  ^S  1,  20. 

2.  Object  of  Government,  i  I. 
8.  Slavery,  J  2. 

4.  Freedom  of  Cooscieuce,  3  4. 

5.  Freedom  of  Speech  and  of  the  Preas,  {  5. 

6.  Trials  by  Jury,  H  G,  10-13. 

7.  Search  aud  Seizure,  J)  7. 

8.  HabeuK  Corpm,\  S  8. 

It.  Bail,  Finea,  and  Puniuhmeiite,  ^  9. 

10.  TrwHon,  j  14. 

Penalties:  Carruplion   nf  Blood;  fbrfeilure;   Trartsporl<tlion,t 


!15. 
12.     Rdalion  of  Civil  and  Jlilitiiry  I 


?  17,  16. 


AVhat,  DOW,  are  the  advantages  of  this  arrangement  of  a 
constitution  for  the  use  of  a  class  t  It  is  simply  the  topical 
method  applied  to  this  work.  All  the  arguments  in  favor  of 
that  method  may  be  urged.  These  do  not  need  to  be  told  to  the 
intelligent  teacher  of  today.  So  clearly  does  the  plan  place  the 
emphasis  upon  ideas  instead  of  upon  words,  so  manifestly  does 
it  best  utilize  the  time  and  energy  of  the  learner,  that  its  utility 
is  not  far  to  seek.  The  introduction  of  the  historical  method 
brings  about  a  need  for  a  copy  of  the  state  statutes,  or  enlivens 
and  intensifies  the  interest  in  such  a  reference  book  already  on 
hand.  It  was  long  ago  said  by  Commissioner  Harris,  that  Jt  is 
not  what  the  teacher  does  for  a  student,  but  what  the  teacher 
makes  the  student  do  for  himself,  that  counts.  The  saying  is 
not  less  true  of  the  study  of  the  place  aud  duty  of  a  citizen 
than  of  any  other  branch  ;  rather  truer.  I  believe  that  the 
topical  method  placed  before  a  class  in  this  form  will  best  bring 
oat  individual  work  and  thought.    The  greatest  possible  inter- 
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est,  the  most  direct  contact  with  materials,  the  utmost  activity 
of  each  papil's  mind,  should  obtain  where  his  relation  to  the 
state  is  concerned.  For  the  most  part  the  teacher  will  not  find 
the  topics  already  prepared  for  him.  This  is  not  altogether  a 
disadvantage.  The  work  of  preparing  the  topics  is  no  more 
than  a  fair  preparation  of  the  teacher  for  the  place  of  instructor. 
Some  of  this  work  may  be  d<me  by  the  pupils.  In  any  case, 
the  work  presupposes  a  live  teacher,  not  afraid  of  expending 
much  time  and  energy  on  every  lesson.  To  such  teachers  these 
suggestions  are  made. 

Jay  a.  Babbett. 


BY  PROF.   H.   H.   SWAIN. 

Since  teaching  consists  so  largely  in  simplifying  truth,  it 
seems  the  plainest  truism  to  say  that  instruction  should  begin 
with  what  is  simple,  close  at  hand,  and  easy  to  understand,  and 
only  after  this  has  been  thoroughly  mastered,  advance  to  what  is 
far  away,  complex,  and  difficult  of  comprehension.  !No  one  would 
deny  such  a  general  statement.  In  many  lines  of  instruction  the 
principle  is  faithfully  put  into  practice.  But  in  others  quite  the 
reverse  is  true.  Greography,  if  taught  by  the  use  of  text-books 
from  the  leading  American  publishing  houses,  starts  with  the 
consideration  of  the  earth  as  a  part  of  the  solar  system,  proceeds 
with  the  general  features  of  the  globe,  treats  the  grand 
divisions  in  varying  degrees  of  detail,  and  finally  comes  down 
in  the  appendix,  usually  omitted,  to  what  begins  to  approach, 
not  with  undue  familiarity,  the  near  at  hand.'  So  in  teaching 
civil  government,  there  is  too  often  a  tendency  to  begin,  and 
end  too,  with  what  is  most  distant  and  most  complex.  There  are 
places  where  a  teacher  can  obtain  a  first  grade  certificate,  whose 
study  of  civil  government  has  been  confined  to  a  manual  on  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  who  never  saw  a  copy  of  the 
state  constitution,  and  to  whom  a  city  charter  would  be  as  great 
a  curiosity  as  a  medieval  parchment. 

This  method  is  not  only  objectionable  from  a  theoretical, 
educational  point  of  view.  There  are  other  practical  reasons 
why  the  study  of  civil  government  should  begin  with  local 
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iustitntiODF,  and,  in  elementary  courses,  give  the  largest  share 
of  attention  to  these  and  the  state  governments.  lu  the  first 
place,  the  means  Tor  study  in  a  truly  scientific  way  will  then  he 
much  more  altuudant.  Study  of  the  national  government  must 
he  largely  by  text-book.  Classes  cannot  visit  meetings  of 
CongreBS,  they  cannot  converse  with  the  president  on  the  poli 
eies  of  his  administration,  in  general  they  cannot  attend  sessions 
of  the  federal  courts.  Study  of  the  national  government  is 
very  apt,  therefore,  to  be  no  living  study  of  government  at  all — 
only  an  analysis  of  the  Constitution — anatomy,  the  handling  of 
of  an  artificial  skeletou.  But  it  is  quite  practicable  for  classes 
to  attend  town  meetings  or  meetings  of  Ihe  county  board  or  city 
council  or  even  primary  caucuses.  They  can  inspect  the 
original  records  in  the  public  oflBces.  Id  short,  they  can  ex 
amine  the  whole  organiBm  in  living  operatiou. 

In  the  second  place,  study  of  local  institutions  brings  to 
pupils  the  knowledge  which  it  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  for 
them  to  have.  The  questions  of  transcendent  importance  in 
government  ai-e  not  the  tariflT  and  the  currency.  The  difference 
in  the  effect  of  absolute  free  trade  and  the  most  extreme  form  of 
a  protective  tarifi"  would  be  less  to  the  average  citizen  than  the 
difference  between  extravagance,  corruption,  or  incompetency 
in  local  government,  and  a  thoroughly  honest  and  int«lligent 
management  of  city  or  county  affairs. 

Again,  in  giving  the  first  and  greatest  attention  to  local  gov- 
ernment, information  and  interest  will  be  increased  where  it  is 
most  needed.  But  little  more  than  a  century  ago  there  was 
complaint  that  tJie  national  government  could  not  command  the 
services  of  the  men  foremost  in  ability,  because  they  were  kept 
at  home  to  work  iu  their  state  governments.  Now,  just  the 
contrary  is  the  case.  No  state  government  is  administered  with 
such  elliciency  as  the  government  of  the  natiou.  Every  state 
legislature  is  inferior  to  the  Congress,  and  the  usual  character  of 
city  councils  has  become  proverbial. 

Here,  also,  Ihe  coming  citizen  will  find  hia  greatest  opporta- 
nity  for  exerting  wholesome  iutiueuce.  In  the  nation  the  indi- 
vidual is  an  almost  indistinguishable  drop.     In  the  local  com- 
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munity  he  may  be  a  powerful  factor.  Especially  if  his  under- 
standing  of  local  government  is  clear  and  thorough,  he  will  be 
likely  to  find  abundant  chance  to  exercise  his  powers.  This 
participation,  also,  will  be  the  best  training  possible  for  the  few 
whose  work  will  reach  far  into  the  broader  field.  It  was  just 
because  our  forefathers  were  so  thoroughly  trained  in  the  town 
and  county  meetings  and  the  state  legislatures  that  they  were 
able  to  establish  a  nation  of  enduring  strength. 

Because  such  study  can  be  pursued  by  direct  investigation  it 
will  interest  the  pupils.  But  the  interest  will  not  stop  with 
them.  They  must  be  constantly  storming  parents  with  questions 
and  with  appeals  for  help  in  their  researches.  Caucuses  will 
not  be  forgotten  so  often.  Public  officials  will  be  surprised  with 
frequent  visits  from  their  constituents,  to  the  great  improvement 
of  both  the  officials  and  the  visitors. 

The  most  important  thing,  then,  in  the  study  of  civil  govern- 
ment is  to  begin  at  the  foundation,  to  study  it>  so  far  as  possible, 
at  first  hand,  and  thus  to  gain  an  acquaintance  with  living  real- 
ities— an  acquaintance  which  will  be  constantly  expanding,  and 
which  will  lead  directly  to  valuable  practical  results. 

H.  H.  Swain. 


BY  PROF.  GEO.   O.   WILSON. 

It  must  be  taken  for  granted  that  every  teacher  is  anxious  to 
make  the  best  citizens  possible  of  his  pupils.  For  this  purpose 
the  state  appropriates  money  for  his  salary.  There  must  be 
some  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  as  to  his  civic  duties 
and  privileges  before  he  is  well  prepared  to  become  a  citizen. 
It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  impart  such  knowledge,  and  often 
more  difficult  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  pupil  in  the  subject 
of  citizenship.  The  following  method  was  tried  with  success 
under  conditions  somewhat  above  the  average  : 

1.  The  different  officers  of  the  city  were  asked  to  present  to 
the  school  a  brief  sketch  of  the  office,  its  duties,  and  signifi- 
cance )  e,  g.y  the  city  clerk  or  one  of  his  subordinates,  the  tax 
assessor,  the  mayor,  a  councilman,  etc. 

2.  The  representatives  of  the  national  government  were  asked 
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to  do  the  same;  e.  g.,  the  postmaster,  revenue  officer,  United 
States  representatives,  etc. 

3.  Citizens  who  had  served  the  state  or  local  government  were 
asked  to  present  special  features  of  interest ;  c.  g.,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Grand  Array,  Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  re- 
tired army  or  naval  officer,  ex-consul,  editor,  judge,  etc. 

The  order  above  given  seems  advisable,  as  it  arouses  interest 
in  affairs  near  the  pupil  first,  and  then  in  those  more  remote 
both  in  time  and  place. 

Usually  DO  great  difBculty  will  be  found  Id  obtaining  such 
talks — for  they  would  better  be  talks  than  essays,  lectures,  or 
orations.  A  definite  time  limit  should  always  be  observed.  "Not 
inorc  than  twenty  minutes''  is  usually  a  good  limit.  The 
limit  should  be  distinctly  understood  by  the  speaker,  as  the 
tendency  will  be  to  run  over  time,  and  this  is  very  disastrous  to 
the  interest  of  the  pupil. 

The  interest  of  the  pupil  ia  usually  greater  in  the  live  of- 
ficial than  in  a  printed  description  of  him.  There  is,  also,  an- 
other side  to  this  sort  of  work.  The  of&cia!,  of  coarse,  must 
present  the  ideal  side  of  his  duty,  or  what  he  should  do  rather 
than  what  he  does  do,  perhaps.  This  maybe  a  revelation  lo 
him,  as  well  as  to  the  pupils.  The  fact  that  he  has  made  this 
public  statement  of  his  duty  will  make  him  realize  more  fully 
what  is  necessary  to  the  full  performance  of  all  the  office  implies. 
Geo.  G.  WiLHON. 


ErniCAi,  training  can  be  most  satisfactorily  given  in  our 
public  schools  without  the  use  of  any  religious  sanctions  such  as 
"God  commands  it,"  "Christ  so  said,"  "The  Bible  orders  it." 
The  one  need  is  the  right  kind  of  teacher,  such  as  nearly  every- 
one has  some  time  in  his  life  met,  and  who  has  been  a  grand 
inspiration  without  ever  referring  to  positive  religious  sanctions 
in  the  schoolroom,  though  I  believe  in  such  sanctions. 

Again,  teaching  of  our  institutions  and  the  duty  of  honest 
citizenship,  and  of  not  shirking  political  duties,  or  voting  for 
ward  bummers  and  spoilsmen,  must  be  inculcated,  as  also  manual 
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training.  To  secure  these  there  are  needed  far  better  school 
boards — to  get  better  saperintendents  and  so  better  teachers. 
Many  more  teachers,  and  better  paid,  as  well  as  more  carefolly 
selected,  are  necessities,  if  we  would  in  time  rise  out  of  the  de- 
grading condition  of  government  in  our  city  and  state  legisla- 
tures. 

Within  three  days,  two  prominent  politicians,  with  hands 
fresh  from  bribery,  as  they  privately  admitted,  declared  to  the 
writer  that  with  a  fair  amount  of  money  they  could  carry  their 
respective  cities  for  any  measure. 

Fifty-two  out  of  sixty-eight  aldermen  of  one  of  our  largest 
cities  were  in  the  market  for  sale  two  years  ago,  asserts  one  of 
the  best  informed  legislators  of  the  city  in  question. 

Some  of  our  worst  anarchists  are  the  seekers  after  valuable 
public  franchises  by  corrupt  means,  and  there  are  those  among 
our  rich  who  strive  to  escape  their  share  of  taxation.  But 
apathetic  because  ignorant  voters  make  it  possible. 

Instruction  in  the  ethic  and  economic  relations  of  man  to  man 
and  to  society,  must  be  given  in  our  public  schools,  and  com- 
pulsory education  with  proper  truant  schools,  and  inspectors 
holding  office  on  a  civil  service  reform  basis,  must  keep  our 
future  citizens  and  masters  in  school  long  enough  to  save  them 
and  our  endangered  institutions. 

Much  can  be  done  by  university  extension  work — lectures  to 
the  masses  and  to  the  well-to-do,  in  courses  of  six  to  twelve 
lectures  by  the  same  lecturer  on  some  great  department  of 
civics.  Endowments  are  needed  for  such  courses  from  our 
strong  young  college  professors,  who,  under  such  men  as 
Professors  Ely,  Seligman,  Clark,  and  many  others,  have  secured 
a  training  abreast  of  the  times. 

E.  W.  Bemis. 


PULLMAN- AND  ITS  LESSONS. 


BV  THOMAS  nCRKB  (IRAXT. 

THE  IoB3  which  this  country  has  sustained  daring  the  Pull- 
man strike,  iu  the  vohinie  of  business  tmnsacted  at  home 
and  the  depreciation  of  credit  abroad,  assuredly  justifies  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  causes  which  created  it,  and  which 
the  prompt  action  of  the  executive  alone  prevented  from  reach- 
ing the  magnitude  of  a  national  crisis. 

The  spasmodic  conflicts  between  tabor  and  capital  have  hith- 
erto been  minor  events,  and  have  invariably  adjusted  themselves 
without  threatening  to  disturb  the  well  grounded  security  of 
American  institutions.  But  iu  the  late  extensive  and  menacing 
strike  there  was  manifested  such  a  stubborn  determination  ou 
the  part  of  workingmen  to  resist  cold  steel,  that  even  the 
most  "optimistic  may  pause  in  the  indulgence  of  a  usually  serene  ■ 
satisfaction  to  inquire  whether  we  have  not  escaped  a  real 
danger,  and  whether,  after  all,  the  treatment  of  workinguien  by 
those  who  control  capital  is  as  it  should  be. 

To  many  people,  who  looked  on  from  a  distance  at  the  scones 
enacted  in  Chicago,  it  was  simply  incomprehensible  how,  after  a 
winter  of  acute  suffering,  and  in  the  midst  of  still  dull  times, 
so  large  a  body  of  men  as  responded  to  the  American  Railway 
Union,  and  dwelling  over  a  range  of  country  extending  from  the 
Ohio  to  the  Pacific,  should,  foranybutthe  gravest  injustice,  throw 
down  their  tools  and  stop  all  the  arteries  of  transcontiuental 
commerce.  Was  it  that  the  people  were  malicious  and  acting, 
as  alleged,  from  purposes  of  wanton  mischief,  or  from  a  desire 
to  dictate  terms  to  their  masters  t  Were  they  disloyal,  or  did 
they  intend  to  precipitate  a  crisis  and  endanger  the  institutions 
of  the  country  t  By  no  means.  The  masses  of  workingmen 
are  law-abiding,  honest  people,  quite  as  loyal  and  as  patriotic  as 
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the  average  of  their  employers.  This  the  employers  themselves, 
if  they  were  to  speak  their  honest  minds,  would  be  among  the 
first  to  admit.  The  caoses  of  the  strike  must  not,  therefore, 
be  attributed  to  any  i)erversity  of  character  on  the  part  of 
workingmen,  and  must  be  searched  for  in  other  directions,  and 
mainly  in  the  aggressive  disposition  of  capital  to  triumph  over 
employees  as  effectually  as  it  now  controls  legislation  in  Con- 
gress, or  justice  on  the  bench,  or  national  feeling  through  the 
channels  that  mold  public  opinion.  Being  so  accustomed  to 
have  his  way  in  all  these  matters,  the  capitalist,  in  the  flash 
of  victorious  achievement,  thinks  it  strange  that  he  cannot 
also  dictate  terms  to  the  illiterate  and  unorganized  rabble  who 
perform  manual  labor,  and  who  are  dependent  upon  him  for 
their  daily  bread.  This  one  circumstance  the  capitalist  cannot 
understand.  It  is  the  one  dark  and  threatening  cloud  hovering 
over  a  horizon  of  a  life  of  sunshine  and  of  happy  existence.  Of 
this  false  notion  the  capitalist  needs  to  be  cured,  if  the  country 
is  to  be  saved,  for  if  the  recent  rumpus  at  Chicago  means  any- 
thing, it  is  that  in  the  conflict  between  labor  and  capital  will 
some  day  be  discovered  the  Achilles'  heel  of  this  republic. 
When  strikes  make  their  appearance  in  this  country,  as  they  do 
periodically,  i>eople  are  very  apt  to  read  of  the  obstinacy  and  the 
lawlessness  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  while  much  blame  is  un- 
doubtedly fairly  attributable  to  them,  there  are  two  sides  to  thi?>, 
as  to  all  other  questions.  It  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  that  it  is 
not  to  the  interest  of  any  class,  and  least  of  all  to  the  working 
class,  to  disturb  the  even  flow  of  trade  and  commerce.  To  the 
workingman  the  strike  is  at  all  times  a  hazardous  contingency, 
for  the  success  of  which  he  is  heavily  handicapped  by  the  greater 
skill  of  the  employer,  and  by  his  superior  command  of  those 
resources  which  enable  him  to  come  out  of  the  struggle  with 
success.  A  man,  with  a  tender  wife  and  little  ones  dependent 
on  his  daily  wages,  must,  upon  the  other  hand,  always  enter 
upon  a  strike,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
with  a  doubtful  heart  and  frequently  with  a  feeling  of  blank 
despair.  When  work  ceases  with  him,  his  credit  ends  and 
his  savings  are  i^pidly  eaten  up.     Not  so  with  the  employer, 
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who  Bometimes,  as  in  Mr.  Pullman's  case,  has  millions  stored 
away,  and  which,  in  the  most  proloiiged  struggle  or  in  any  con- 
ceivable form  of  extravagance,  he  could  scarcely  exhanst.  The 
capitalist  may  lose  a  few  hnndred  dollars,  but  what  of  thatt 
He  does  not  personally  participate  in  the  strike  in  behalf  of  bis 
own  interests,  or  those  of  his  class,  as  must  the  workingman. 
The  employer  usually  learns  of  the  progress  of  matters  during  a 
state  of  hostilities,  from  a  safe  distance,  and  through  his  fore- 
man in  much  the  same  way  a  commander-in-chief  of  au  army 
in  the  field,  reads  the  dispatches  from  the  seat  of  war.  His 
life,  or  that  of  his  family,  is  never  risked.  His  property  is  also 
insured,  and  such  of  it  as  may  not  be  covered  by  insurance  he 
13  pretty  certain  to  recover  payment  for,  through  the  same  influ 
ence  on  legislation  by  which  he  already  manipulates  the  laws  or 
dodges  the  public  taxes  with  impunity.  In  plain  words,  the 
eraploj-er,  in  the  case  of  a  strike,  holds  a  trump  card  against 
the  workingman  every  time,  and  therefore  commoa  sense,  aa 
well  as  the  logic  of  the  case,  suggests  that  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  a  strike  is  caused  by  the  abuse  of  prerogatives  on  the  part  of 
the  owner,  and  by  an  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  labor  which 
the  sturdy  independence  of  American  workingmea  can  no  longer 
tolerate. 

This  line  of  reflection  is  aptly  suggested  and  will,  I  think,  be 
borne  out  by  a  calm  review  of  the  underlying  facts  centered 
around  the  management  of  Pullman  City.  Without  attempting 
to  decide  who  is  in  the  wrong,  I  think  it  will  be  shown  that  the 
exercise  of  a  little  Christian  feeling  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Pullman 
would  have  averted  the  scenes  that  shocked  the  people  at 
Chicago,  and  brought  the  nation  itself  up  to  the  very  gates  of 
hostility  between  the  federal  and  the  state  powers,  and,  therefore, 
in  the  presence  of  the  tumult  that  existed,  within  measurable 
distance  of  civil  war.  Let  us  see  how  this  condition  of  things 
originated.  Early  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  Mr.  Pullman 
l>egan  to  carry  out  a  resolution,  according  to  a  well  informed 
correspondent  of  the  Nfw  York  Herald,  that  in  the  event  of  Mr. 
Cleveland's  election,  "Pullman  would  have  to  shut  down  or  run 
on  half  pa;."     Mr.  Pallman  began  to  verify  his  prediction  by 
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manifesting  such  a  spirit  to  the  carpenters  and  iron  workers  in 
his  employ  as  to  compel  them  on  May  5  to  organize  a  branch  of 
the  American  Eailway  Union.  At  this  meeting  complaints 
were  made  that  rents  and  living  expenses  were  absorbing  all 
the  wages  of  the  men ;  that  those  who  had  homes  and  who  had 
invested  their  savings  in  the  place  were  running  into  debt; 
that  men  were  laid  off  by  the  capricious  exercise  of  authority 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Pullman's  subordinates;  that  work  was  be- 
coming  irregular,  in  fact  on  ''half  time";  and  that  while  the 
Pullman  Company  was  receiving  the  same  rate  of  remuneration 
for  the  work  turned  out,  the  men  who  performed  the  work  were 
receiving  less  rates ;  and  that  the  Pullman  Company,  while  thus 
contracting  the  wages  of  the  men  and  their  opportunities  for 
work,  had  retained  the  stiff  rents  formerly  paid,  and  which, 
like  a  millstone  around  their  necks,  were  dragging  the  men 
down  to  a  state  of  poverty  or  of  pauperism.  Finally,  it  was 
declared  at  this  meeting  that  things  in  Pullman  had  come  to 
such  a  pass  as  to  force  the  men  to  be  really  working  and  living 
for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Pullman  and  not  for  them^lves  or  their 
own  families. 

Now  this  was  a  grave  condition  of  affairs.  It  was  one  calcu- 
lated to  arouse  the  sympathy  of  any  humane  man.  A  just  man 
would  immediately  have  inquired  into  the  facts ;  in  fact,  any  but 
a  cold-hearted  and  avaricious  man,  accustomed  to  methods  of 
medieval  tyranny,  would  have  at  once  righted  in  some  way  a 
wrong  so  suggestive  and  so  cruel  upon  the  very  face  of  the 
case.  On  May  9,  a  delegation  waited  on  Mr.  Pullman  to  present 
their  grievances,  and  to  formulate  a  demand  (a)  for  higher 
wages,  (h)  for  its  equivalent — reduced  rents,  and  (c)  for  more 
regular  and  steady  employment.  What  attitude  did  Mr.  Pull- 
man assume  toward  these  very  reasonable  and  business-like 
demands  Y  He  refused  them  point  plank  and  with  a  tone  of  a 
man  who  felt  a  secret  satisfaction  that  his  former  prediction  had 
come  true.  In  effect  he  told  the  men,  ''You  have  elected 
Cleveland ;  he  has  ruined  the  country,  and  you  can  now  fry  in 
your  own  juice  or  beg  or  starve."  Of  course  Mr.  Pullman  did 
not  put  his  ideas  into  these  words.     He  was  sufficiently  in- 
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discreet  and  impulsive  to  make  a  speech  at  Piillmati  during  tlie 
late  presidential  campaign,  substantially  tbreatening  the  men 
that  if  they  did  not  sustain  protection  and  vote  against  the 
Democratic  ticket,  he  would  not  be  responsible  for  their  folly. 
His  language  was  so  indiscreet  on  that  occasion,  that  Pullman, 
which  at  normal  times  gave  two  thonsand  five  hundred  Bepab- 
licau  majority,  gave  two  thousand  majority  for  Mr.  Cleveland. 
"You  may  imagine  my  surprise  when  the  returns  came  in," 
said  3Ir.  Fnllmau  to  the  New  York  Heiahi  correspondent,  and 
whose  letter  is  print«d  under  a  display  head,  indicating  that  the 
man  who  wrote  it  was  responsible  for  his  words  and  knew  the 
inside  facts  when  he  further  publicly  asserted  that,  in  talking 
over  the  event,  Mr.  Fullman  leaned  forward  and  esclaimed  slowly 
and  vindictively,  when  referring  to  their  desertion  of  Republican 
principles  in  the  election :  "I  made  up  my  mind  that  was  the 
last  of  my  sympathy  for  workingmen.  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
my  employees  in  Pullman  were  not  worth  caring  for,  and  that  I 
would  go  ahead  and  cut  wages  to  the  bottom  notch.  If  the 
working  people  of  Pullman  wanted  to  vote  against  their  own 
interests  and  against  my  interests,  I  made  np  my  mind  that 
they  could  take  the  consequences.  Now  let  us  see  how  they 
like  it.''  The  New  York  Herald,  commenting  on  these  pointed 
and  somewhat  vindictive  remarks,  which  throw  a  cnrioos 
search  light  upon  Mr.  Pullman's  treatment  of  his  workingmen, 
furnishes  its  correspondent's  letter  with  the  following  series  of 
captions:  "Pullman  VenttEful^ — Great  Strike  said  to 
nAVK  HEKX  Provoked  by  the  Cam  BriLDEK's  Retaliatokt 
Policy — PoLiTiCfi  beneath  it  ai.i.." 

Probably  these  facts  may  account  for  Mr.  PaUman's  plausible 
refusal  to  entertain  the  demands  of  his  men.  But,  as  already 
remarked,  this  refusal  was  not  couched 'in  the  same  blunt  terms 
as  his  former  candid  threat  to  "  cut  wages  to  the  bottom  notch." 
Mr,  Pullman  was  wiser  this  time.  The  responses  he  made  to 
the  workingmen's  appeal  were  not  that  they  had  defeated  his 
political  aspirations,  or  surprised  him  by  voting  against  his  inter- 
flstB,  or  that  they  lost  his  $00,000  political  investment  in  the  cam- 
paiED  of  1892,  or  that  he  was  going  to  sqneeze  them  by  "cutting 
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wages  to  the  last  notch''  in  order  to  see  ''how  they  like  if 
Mr.  Pullman  was  now  all  honey  and  dew  in  talking  to  the 
deputation.  The  cruel,  callous  man,  who  had  apparently 
resolved  to  use  his  power  to  crush  out  all  opposition  or  ''  to 
bull  or  bear"  the  labor  field  in  favor  of  the  political  party  for 
which  he  was  an  active  and  devout  partisan,  was  now  the 
generous  philanthropist  and  the  self-sacrificing,  benevolent 
despot.  He  actually  told  the  men,  as  an  excuse  for  the  freezing- 
out  tactics,  in  his  interview  with  them  on  the  9th  of  May,  that 
the  Pullman  Company  was  losing  $20,000  a  month  by  employ- 
ing them  at  all,  that  the  cars  they  were  working  on  were  being 
built  at  a  loss  of  $79  each,  and  that  he  waA  only  keeping  the 
works  running  just  to  oblige  the  employees.  He  refused  the 
concessions  the  men  demanded  and,  as  the  first  act  of  retaliation 
for  having  dared  to  approach  him  on  the  subject,  he  laid  off 
three  men  whose  intelligence  entitled  them  to  act  as  spokesmen 
for  the  others,  and  two  days  later  (May  11)  two  thousand  of  the 
men  employed  quit  work.  They  had  been  pledged  not  to 
I)ermit  the  three  men  who  acted,  to  be  immolated  on  the  altar  of 
Mr.  Pullman's  vengeance,  and  it  was  solemnly  pledged,  more- 
over, on  the  part  of  Mr.  Pullman,  that  the  committee  approach- 
ing him  would  not  be  punished  or  disturbed  in  any  way.  The 
compact  was  no  sooner  made  than  it  was  broken  by  the  Pullman 
authorities,  who  promptly  laid  off  the  three  men. 

This  breach  of  faith,  coupled  with  the  causes  already  men- 
tioned, was  the  direct  and  immediate  irritant  which  produced 
the  strike  of  the  two  thousand  men.  The  American  Eailway 
Union  was  now  called  upon  by  the  men  thus  forced  out,  and,  on 
May  16,  all  the  members  of  the  American  Bailway  Union  were 
assessed  at  the  rate  of  three  cents  each  per  day  in  order  to 
assist  those  who  had  quit  work  at  Pullman.  After  the  lapse  of 
four  days,  the  men,  on  May  20,  offered  to  arbitrate  the  matters  in 
dispute— rent,  etc.  But  Mr.  Pullman's  response  was  still  in  the 
line  of  his  old  policy  *,  it  was,  '*  there  was  nothing  to  arbitrate." 
Several  days  now  elapsed  during  which  there  was  no  attempt 
at  violence  or  intimidation  in  any  form.  But  matters  were  not 
mending  any.     The  Pullman  Company  was  determined  to  starve 
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oat  its  men,  and  to  reduce  them  through  sheer  physical  suCTeriDg 
to  its  terms,  when,  on  June  15,  President  Debs  called  a  national 
oouvention  of  the  American  Railway  Union.  At  this  conven- 
tion a  special  committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  Mr. 
Pallmau.  The  next  day,  June  lU,  the  general  manager  of  the 
Pullman  Company  told  the  committee  of  the  Railway  Union, 
which  now  took  np  the  management  of  the  case,  what  BIr. 
Pullman  had  formerly  told  the  men  themselves,  that  there  was 
nothing  to  arbitrate.  Matters  again  dragged  along  until  June 
22,  when  the  American  Railway  Union,  being  loath  in  the  de- 
pressed condition  of  the  country  to  order  a  general  strike,  again 
pleaded  with  the  Pullman  authorities  for  a  settlement,  and 
were  again  refused.  The  terms  of  the  reply  were  still  that  there 
was  "nothing  to  arbitrate."  This  phrase  appeared  to  have 
been  agreed  upon  by  the  Pullman  authorities  as  about  the  only 
safe  reply  they  conld  give  the  men  or  the  public-  It  was,  how- 
ever, another  way  of  telling  the  men  that  they  had  no  status  in 
the  case ;  that  they  had  no  rights  large  corporations  need 
respect ;  that  there  was  only  one  side  to  the  controversy,  and 
that  the  Pullman  Company  alone  was  the  arbiter.  One  is 
tempted  to  remark  here  (hat  the  stock-in-trade  phrase  "there  is 
nothing  to  arbitrate,"  which  was  used  on  all  occasions  by  the 
Pullman  officials  before  the  trouble  assumed  national  im- 
portance, and  by  Mr.  Pullman  himself  afterward,  should  hence- 
forth be  inscribed  on  the  Pullman  crest,  particularly  as  the  city 
of  Pullman  is  likely  to  become  as  famous  in  America  as 
Euunymede  has  become  in  English  history.  "There  is  nothing 
to  arbitrate"  may  yet  become  the  Magna  Charta  of  American 
industry.  AVhat  were  the  men  to  do  under  these  circumstances 
but  to  strike  or  to  starve  t  Ti'o<l  upon,  even  a  worm  will  turn. 
All  this  time  Mr.  Pullman  was  dealing  with  his  employees  by 
deputy.  He  was  himself  complacently  watching  the  situation 
develop  from  his  palace  windows  on  Prairie  Avenue.  To  every 
appeal  for  settlement  he  turned  a  deaf  ear,  and  from  his  safe 
retreat  the  sleeping-car  magnate  watched  without  emotion  the 
Bufferings  of  his  workingmeu  and  the  ruin  which  his  selfishness, 
or  his  partisanship,   or  his  pride,  had  precipitated.     He  was 
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doubtless  soliloquiziog,  in  the  language  which  is  attributed 
to  him  in  the  Neic  York  Herald — **Now  let  us  see  how  they 
like  if  It  was  only  when  the  strike  extended  from  Pullman 
City  to  Chicago ;  when  the  general  managers  resolved  to  defend 
railway  traffic ;  when  the  lurid  flames  of  burning  freight  cars 
brightened  up  the  skies ;  and  when  the  passions  of  the  mob 
were  inflamed — it  was  only  then  that  Mr.  Pullman  condescended 
to  move.  But  what  did  Mr.  Pullman  really  do,  even  thenf 
He  called  for  the  police  to  preserve  his  pictures  and  his  plate. 
He  rang  for  the  obeisant  darkey,  who,  even  in  this  trying 
and  rebellious  period,  approached  his  master  with  a  low  salaam, 
to  order  out  his  sumptuous  palace  car — the  same  that  carried 
the  Grand  Duke  Alexis  of  Bussia  on  his  hunting  tour  in  the 
West,  and,  gorgeously  attired,  the  Prince  of  Pullman,  like  Louis 
XVI.,  fled  from  the  populace  whose  passions  and  whose  power 
he  defied.  As  fast  as  turning  wheels  could  revolve,  he  sped 
away,  leaving  riot,  carnage,  death,  and  desolation  behind.  To 
use  the  words  of  an  editorial  in  the  New  York  World,  "he  fled 
from  the  scenes  and  sequestered  himself,  first  at  Long  Branch, 
and  then  in  his  castle  on  the  remote  northern  border."  What- 
ever might  happen  the  nation,  Mr.  Pullman  was  at  length  safe. 
He  was  actually  on  Canadian  soil,  and  could  claim  protection  of 
that  famous  flag  that  the  poets  tell  us  braved  for  a  thousand  years 
the  battles  of  history  and  the  breezes  of  a  greater  than  Chicago's 
mob.  Mr.  Pullman,  far  from  the  mainland  and  the  maddening 
crowd,  could  here  converse  with  the  gallant  captain  who,  de- 
lighting in  the  spirit  of  war,  fled  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  June 
and  bade  the  rest  keep  fighting. 

Such  are,  in  brief,  the  facts  that  led  to  the  recent  disastrous 
strike.  Such  were  the  methods  and  such  the  probable  motives 
by  which  the  Pullman  Company  generated  disorder,  refused  all 
overtures  for  a  settlement,  and  arrogantly  defied  the  men.  And, 
finally,  such  was  the  personal  heroism  of  the  head  of  that  firm, 
when  confronted  by  the  trouble  which  he  seems  to  have  courted, 
and  which  heroism  on  Mr.  Pullman's  part  may  aptly  remind 
Americans  of  how  the  country  would  be  deserted  by  its  million- 
aires in  case  of  any  serious  conflict  between  the  forces  of  labor 
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and  capital.  The  oaly  other  case  of  characteristic  bravery  aod 
benevolence  that  at  all  rivals  Mr.  Pullinan's,  was  that  exhibited 
by  a  New  York  milliODaire  who,  when  recently  attacked  by  an 
anarchist  in  his  office,  pulled  his  clerk  between  himself  and  the 
exploding  bomb,  and  then  refused  to  pay  compensation  to  his 
employee  for  blowing  his  body  asunder,  but  actually  had  the 
effrontery  and  the  meanness  to  resist  the  boy's  action  for 
damages  in  two  courts  of  law. 

Now  let  us  turn  from  the  strike  and  view  Pullman  City  and 
Mr.  Pullman  from  another  standpoint.  Let  us  turn  to  this 
model  city  and,  ia  order  that  we  may  get  a  comprehensive  view, 
let  us  compare  the  experiment  in  community  founding  which 
Mr.  Pullman  set  up,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  on  this  contineot, 
with  the  establisbmeuts  of  Herr  Krupp  at  Essea,  Germany, 
of  M.  Colin  at  Guise,  France,  with  that  of  Sir  Titus  Salt,  at 
Baltaire,  or  the  celebrated  Quaker  community  of  the  Messrs. 
Macolmsou  at  Fortlaw,  Ireland.  At  each  of  these  places,  towns 
managed  on  the  same  principle  as  Pullman  City  have  been 
erected,  and  in  all  of  these  places,  with  greater  public  advan- 
tage than  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Pullman,  who  has  managed  his  men 
and  has  exercised  his  power  of  lord  of  the  manor  to  a  degree 
more  absolute  than  is  now  eajoyed  by  any  li)uropean  monarch. 
Pullman  City  was  born  of  a  crude  attempt  to  transplant  to  the 
shores  of  Lake  Michigan  and  to  resurrect  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  ideas  of  those  medieval  barous  who  took  pride  in  foster- 
ing villages  iu  Europe  beneath  their  castle  towers,  and  from  the 
turrets  of  which  they  looked  down  in  lordly  condescension  on 
their  humble  retainera  The  Chicago  Herald  speaks  truly 
when  it  says  Mr.  Pullman  "set  up  in  the  town  of  Pullman  a 
modern  satrapy — a  survival  of  feudalism  repugnant  to  the  spirit 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  has  endeavored  to  combine  a  great 
industrial  establishment  with  the  hodge-podge  of  Bellamy  social- 
ism aud  Russian  autocracy.  He  has  attempted  to  revive  in 
America  an  institution  that  has  not  been  seen  in  Europe  since 
the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century."  Indeed,  iu  Europe  to-day, 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  though  retaining  the  title  in  certain 
legal  documents  such  as  leEtses,  is  lord  only  in  name,  but  in  free 
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America  and  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Pullman,  he  is  still  a  terrible 
reality.  To  do  the  baron  justice,  he  still  mingles  with  the  x>^o- 
pie  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  particularly  when  marriage  is 
celebrated  in  their  families  or  in  his,  at  the  coming  of  age  of  an 
heir  to  the  estate,  and  at  Christmas  and  at  Whitsuntide.  Upon 
all  occasions  of  importance  also,  when  any  man  has  a  grievance, 
the  European  lord  of  the  manor,  with  the  claims  of  centuries  of 
exalted  birth  and  of  ingrained  fine  breeding  to  fall  back  upon, 
can  be  approached  by  his  people  with  far  less  ostentation  than 
Mr.  Pullman  is  reported  to  display,  who  began  life  as  a  miner  in 
California,  and  who  having  bought  some  inventors'  patents  after 
the  war,  floated  a  company  to  operate  them,  and  who,  claiming 
the  ownership  of  neither  craft  nor  education,  loves  to  be  known 
as « one  of  the  few  rich  men  of  the  day.  Not  one  of  the 
European  cities  already  mentioned  in  France,  Gtormany,  or  Eng- 
land, could  be  managed  like  Pullman  City.  Let  us  take  Salt- 
aire  as  the  model  which  Mr.  Pullman  himself  adopted  for  imita- 
tion in  America,  and  which  he  followed  so  closely  as,  like  Sir 
Titus  Salt,  the  famous  alpaca  merchant^  to  acquire  and  to  accept 
a  title.  It  is  not  a  crime  to  have  a  title,  but  it  is  a  crime  to  op- 
press the  poor  or  to  use  the  title  as  a  bandit  uses  his  rifle. 

In  establishing  Saltaire,  Sir  Titus  Salt  devoted  himself  to  the 
erection  of  a  model  town  for  artisans.  His  chief  aim  was  to 
combine  the  charms  of  comfort,  the  means  of  rational  enjoy- 
ment, of  domestic  happiness,  and  of  mental  culture,  with  a  well- 
intentioned  effort  to  aid  the  people  to  help  themselves.  As  Sir 
Titus  Salt  prospered  in  the  world,  his  people  in  a  becoming 
measure  prospered  also.  He  joined  them  at  meetings  and  mar- 
riages, at  sports  and  at  banquets.  As  mayor  of  Bradford,  he 
fEUthfuUy  discharged  his  municipal  duties  towards  them.  He 
was  so  unpretentious  a  man  that,  while  holding  the  office  of 
mayor  of  Bradford,  and  enjoying  the  honors  of  an  hereditary 
dignity  and  a  seat  in  Parliament,  he  was  often  known  to  give 
a  ''lift"  in  his  car  to  a  poor  working  woman,  carrying  a  bas- 
ket of  eggs  to  market.  Sir  Titus  Salt  thus  made  himself 
both  popular  and  familiar  with  the  wants  of  the  i>eople.  He 
established  a  workingman's  club,  which  was  intended  to  sup- 
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ply  all  the  advantages  of  salooDS  without  their  evils,  and  with 
the  opportunities  for  an  essential  companionship  for  the  i>eople. 
He  established  technical  schools  to  train  young  men  and  women 
in  the  arts  and  sciences.  He  furnished  a  gymnasium  for  physical 
exercise  for  the  boys  ;  bagatelle  and  chess  rooms  for  the  men  to 
amuse  themselves  in  the  evenings  after  work ;  reading  rooms, 
concert  halls,  and  debating  clubs  were  established.  Every- 
thing which  could  draw  out  and  develop  human  character  or 
that  furnished  a  meeting  place  for  friendly  resort  for  employer 
and  employee,  was  done  by  Sir  Titus  Salt  at  his  own  expense. 
He  purchased  a  park  of  fourteen  acres  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Aire,  had  it  planted  with  choice  trees  and  shrubs,  inter- 
sected with  pretty  walks  and  promenades,  tastefully  bordered 
with  flowers.  In  the  center  of  this  park,  which  gracefully 
sloi)ed  to  the  water's  edge,  was  erected  a  raised  pavilion  that 
was  occupied  by  the  village  folk  on  summer  evenings,  who 
were  thus  enabled  to  watch  the  children  romp  on  the  grass,  or 
play  cricket  or  other  outdoor  games.  When  the  aged  folk  grew 
too  old  to  work,  or  from  any  cause  became  destitute,  they  were 
not  let  loose  like  American  tramps,  to  disgrace  the  nation,  or 
to  beg  through  the  highways,  or  to  sleep  in  hallways  or  in  the 
outer  air.  They  were  placed  in  almshouses,  in  front  of  which 
were  green  terraces  and  flower  beds ;  honeysuckles,  roses,  or 
wild  briar,  peeped  in  at  the  windows  in  summer,  while  in  winter 
the  inmates  had  plenty  of  wholesome  food,  and  warm,  comfort- 
able, if  small  and  plain  apartments.  A  chapel  and  infirmary,  a 
postoffice,  a  savings  bank,  a  horticultural  society  to  educate  the 
I)eople  how  to  grow  and  appreciate  flowers,  a  glee  and  madri- 
gal society,  several  cooperative  societies  where  the  families  of 
the  men  purchased  groceries  or  provisions  and  in  the  manage- 
ment of  which  they  figured  as  shareholders,  a  brass  band  for 
the  village— all  these  and  many  other  things  which  I  cannot  now 
enumerate,  were  done  by  Sir  Titus  Salt,  and  the  ownership  of 
which  was  vested  in  a  committee,  one  half  the  members  of  which 
were  appointed  by  himself,  and  the  other  half  elected  by  the 
employees. 

How  does  Pullman  compare  with  its  headline,  or  Pullman 
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himself  compare  with  Sir  Titus  Salt  f  Fortunately,  I  can  speak 
of  Pullman  also  from  personal  knowledge,  having  visited  it  in 
1885  at  Mr.  Pullman's  invitation.  I  was  shown  over  the  place 
by  his  superintendent,  who,  notwithstanding  the  secrecy  with 
which  everything  seemed  to  be  involved,  enabled  me  to  glean  a 
good  deal  of  its  inner  workings,  of  which  nobody  can  learn 
anything  material  except  duly  vouched  for  by  the  "lord  of  the 
manor,"  or  his  private  secretary,  who  was  then  a  gentleman 
named  Oppenheimer,  if  I  remember  rightly,  and  whose  place  I 
believe  is  now  filled  by  a  full-fledged  Grerman  baron.  I  was 
not  then  much  impressed  with  Pullman  City,  the  pivotal  prin- 
ciple of  which  seemed  to  be  not  to  benefit  the  people,  but  to 
make  money  for  the  owners,  workmen  being  regarded  as  a 
mere  means  to  that  end.  Mr.  Pullman  seems  to  have  started 
out  with  excellent  intentions,  but  they  appear  not  to  have  carried 
him  very  far.  The  tract  which  it  comprises  is  three  thousand 
five  hundred  acres  in  extent,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Calumet, 
nearly  all  swamp  land.  Most  of  it,  I  believe,  was  purchased  for 
less  than  $200  per  acre,  and  devoted  to  the  Pullman  works  in 
1880.  By  the  aggregation  of  the  houses  of  the  people  it  is  now 
worth  $5,000  per  acre.  After  draining  the  land  and  laying  off 
the  town,  Mr.  Pollman,  unlike  Sir  Titus  Salt,  wanted  first  of 
all  to  make  money.  He  wanted,  also,  to  take  credit  to  himself 
for  bringing  out,  so  to  speak,  an  American  edition  of  the  Eog- 
lish  experiment,  particularly  as  most  of  the  money  in  the  Pull- 
man Palace  Car  Company  came  from  Eaglish  shareholders. 

If  Mr.  Pullman  could  harmonize  the  interests  of  labor  and 
capital  by  some  hocus-pocus  jumble  of  seeming  philanthropy 
and  real  greed — a  philanthropy  which  the  world  would  boom, 
and  which,  as  an  auctioneer  would  say,  could  be  got  "  on  the 
cheap" — truly  he  could  pose  as  a  marvel  of  American  genius  in 
the  eyes  of  his  English  stockholders  whenever  he  visited  Lon- 
don. It  was  an  age  of  advertising,  and  Mr.  Pullman  was 
shrewd.  Accordingly,  Pullman  was  laid  out  under  approved 
plans,  with  the  obvious  purpose  of  making  the  biggest  possible 
showing — a  sort  of  maximum  perfectionis  for  social  man,  with  the 
least  possible  expenditure  of  money.     3Iiniature  lakes,  attrac- 
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tive  terraces,  and  fancy  baildings — mere  shells  in  strnctnre,  and 
occupying  but  little  space,  with  uo  gardens  in  the  rear  and  no 
gnias  plota  in  the  front — were  put  up  by  the  company  and  dis- 
played to  the  best  advantage.  The  generous  provision  made  at 
Saltaire  for  the  social  life  of  its  people  was  condemned  or  cav- 
alierly cast  aside  at  Pnllman  as  "not  being  adapted  to  our 
American  needs."  Like  Saltaira,  however,  a  park  was  formed 
and  on  the  pleasant  slopes  of  the  lake  beds  were  dug  out  and 
set  with  flowers  in  letters  that  spelled  out  the  owner's  name, 
and  which,  confronting  the  visitor  at  every  turn,  never  fail  to 
remind  him  of  the  immortal  name  of  Pullman.  Pnllman  streets 
are  beautifully  planted  and,  on  the  whole,  the  natural  features 
of  the  place,  while  by  no  means  as  inviting  as  Saltaire,  half 
redeem  the  dreary  view  which  is  so  artificially  perfected  as  to 
give  one  the  impression  of  a  "machine-made"  town.  Mr. 
Pullman  Is  a  great  believer  in  le^thetic  notions,  whicn  prompted 
Oscar  Wilde  to  design  the  "house  beautiful,"  and  he  esteems 
highly  the  advertising  or  commercial  value  of  beauty.  Accord- 
iDgly,  the  windows  in  Pullman,  or  at  least  those  that  visitors 
are  likely  to  observe,  are  tastefully  ornamented  with  draperies. 
Potted  plants  stand  flowering  on  the  window  sills,  and  a  very 
unreal  and  false  notion  of  the  place  is  apt  to  be  carried  away  by 
the  visitor  who  merely  drives  through  the  principal  streets  and 
auperflcially  sizes  up  the  situation.  For  the  truth  abont  Poll- 
man,  one  must  live  there  and  see  with  his  own  eyes  ;  take  noth- 
ing for  granted. 

The  principal  mercantile  building  in  Pullman  is  a  miscel- 
laneous store  termed  the  "Arcade."  It  is  256  feet  long,  146  feet 
wide,  and  abutting  on  its  rotunda  are  arranged  various  ofBces, 
such  as  the  Pullman  Savings  Bank,  the  public  library,  and  the 
theater.  AH  these  are  under  one  roof,  with  a  balcony  running 
all  around  the  second  story  inside,  from  which,  as  from  the 
gallery  of  the  stock  exchange,  one  may  view  the  honsewivee 
of  Mr.  Pullman's  employees  making  their  purchases  below. 
This  is  the  only  store  in  the  town.  It  is  rented,  as  a  matter  of 
form,  at  a  stiff  price  to  some  of  the  "bosses"  of  the  Pallman 
works,  and  woe  betide  tbe  poor  man  or  bis  family  who  at  some 
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time  or  other  fails  to  patronize  the  ^'Arcade."  The  public 
school^  which  is  not  endowed  by  the  Pullman  Company,  the 
market  house,  which  is  a  sort  of  exchange  not  essentially 
different  from  the  Arcade,  the  Pullman  hotel,  which  is  the 
saloon  in  the  city  and  at  which  no  poor  man  dare  make  his 
api)earance,  the  church,  and  the  water  tower,  are  the  other  chief 
buildings  in  Pullman  City.  There  is  no  workingman's  club, 
there  is  no  common  playground  for  the  people  and  their 
children,  and  no  place  for  rational  recreation,  as  at  Saltaire.  If 
one  visits  the  theater,  the  prices  range  from  thirty-five  to 
seventy-five  cents,  and  these  rates,  while  seemingly  moderate  to 
people  of  means  in  large  cities,  are  excessive  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Pullman  employees,  who  frequently  have  not  one  dollar  a  week 
after  paying  rent  and  can  seldom  afford  the  luxury  of  a  first 
night.  There  are  no  almshouses  where  the  infirm  and  aged,  after 
spending  out  their  years  of  toil,  may  rest  in  calm  repose  in  the 
twilight  of  life.  If  they  cannot  work  for  Pullman,  they  may  go 
begging  on  the  railroads,  and  thus  swell  the  great  army  of  four 
million  tramps — which  our  beneficent  industrial  system  has 
produced  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  four  hundred  Pullmans,  who 
practically  own  and  rule  this  great  country  from  ocean  to  ocean. 
A  material  difference  between  Pullman  and  Saltaire  is  that 
while  everything  done  at  the  latter  is  for  the  enjoyment  and 
benefit  of  the  people,  and  solely  at  the  owner's  expense,  most  of 
the  things  done  at  Pullman,  though  done  by  the  Pullman 
Company  and  exclusively  owned  by  them,  seem  to  have  been 
paid  for  by  extortionate  rates,  by  excessive  work,  and  by 
exorbitant  rents  from  the  Pullman  employees.  The  Pullman 
Company  owns  Pullman ;  the  successive  employees  in  the  Pull- 
man works  ought  to  have  the  same  share  in  the  management  of 
the  place  as  the  village  folk  of  Sir  Titus  Salt  possess  in  Saltaire. 
They  have  paid  for  the  place  at  full  cost.  The  idea  of  central- 
izing at  Pullman  is  purely  Pollmanesque.  There  is  one  store  for 
all  the  i)eople,  where  they  buy  or  not  as  they  please ;  if  they  do 
not  buy,  they  may  take  the  consequences  at  the  hands  of  the 
bosses,  who  in  Pallman  are  commonly  called  '^spotters,"  and 
who  constitute  more  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  workingmen. 
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Pallman  is  probably  the  best  '' bossed"  city  on  earth,  and 
Pallman  bosses  always  look  out  for  Pallman,  and  never  for  the 
people.  They  furnish  reports  that  woald  be  marvels  of  human 
villainy  if  revealed  to  the  public,  and  pointers  in  methods  of 
red  tape  to  the  government  clerks  at  Washington.  The  blight 
of  Pallman's  satrapy  is  suspended  like  a  black  cloud  over 
Pullman  City,  and  crushes  out  the  spirit  of  fun,  of  humor,  and 
of  independence  from  the  hearts  and  thoughts  of  the  people. 
Mr.  Pullman,  to  do  him  justice,  does  not  know  the  half  of  what 
occurs  there,  and,  very  much  like  an  Eaglish  king,  he  is  the 
victim  of  the  wiles  and  schemes  of  his  courtiers.  I  have  said 
there  was  only  one  store  and  one  church  in  Pallman.  There  is 
not  in  the  whole  city  of  12,000  people  a  single  independent 
man— outside  of  Mr.  Pullman,  nor  a  single  newspaper.  Neither 
could  exist  in  Pallman  for  a  single  day.  What  wonder  that  the 
men  struck  against  a  system  which  shames  the  very  name  of 
America!  What  wonder  that  European  statesmen,  seeing  the 
vices  of  monarchical  institutions  reprodaced  in  this  country 
without  any  of  their  dignity  or  their  virtues,  should  to-day 
point  across  the  Atlantic  to  America  as  the  greatest  argument 
in  favor  of  imperial  institutions?  What  wonder  that  a  dis- 
tinguished public  man  should  write  of  us  thus:  ^'I  have 
studied  the  rapid  evolution  of  social  democracy  in  England.  I 
have  studied  autocracy  in  Bussia  and  theocracy  in  Kome,  and  I 
must  say  that  nowhere,  not  even  in  Russia,  in  the  first  years  of 
the  reaction  occasioned  by  the  murder  of  the  late  czar,  have  I 
struck  a  more  abject  submission  to  a  more  soulless  despotism 
than  that  which  prevails  among  the  masses  of  so-called  free 
Americans  when  face  to  face  with  the  omnipresent  power  of  large 
corporations"?  In.striking  against  such  a  despotism  as  exists 
at  Pallman,  Debs  and  his  followers  have  simply  erected  the 
first  great  finger-post  of  our  time  that  distinctly  points  to  the 
freedom  and  emancipation  of  the  whole  American  people. 

T.  BUKKE  Grant. 


MILITARY  INSTRUCTION  IN  SCHOOLS,  COLLEGES,  AND 

CHURCHES. 

BY  ALFRED   H.  LOVE. 

LAFAYETTE  Post  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repablic,  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Eepublic  itself,  the  Secretary  of  War 
of  the  United  States,  and  ex-President  Benjamin  Harrison,  in 
the  January  number  of  the  Century  Magazine,  have  come  for- 
ward with  resolutions,  recommendations,  and  open  letters  for 
military  instruction  in  public  and  private  schools. 

Without  elaborating  upon  the  religious  phase  of  the  question 
or  more  than  quoting,  ''Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  ''Swords  shall 
be  beaten  into  plowshares,"  "Men  shall  learn  war  no  more," 
which  should  satisfy  all  believers  in  the  Old  Testament  that  war 
is  wrong ;  and  merely  quoting  from  the  New  Testament,  "  Ee- 
turn  good  for  evil;"  "Love  your  enemies,"  "Put  up  thy 
sword,"  "All  who  take  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword," 
and  the  teachings  and  life  of  the  author  of  Christianity,  which 
ought  to  satisfy  all  believers  therein  that  not  only  war  is  wrong, 
but  that  the  military  system  is  inimical  to  the  highest  religious 
authority,  we  reply  that  we  are  surprised  and  pained  that  in  the 
progress  of  the  age,  with  national  and  international  arbitration 
taking  the  place  of  the  military  system  and  deadly  force,  there 
should  be  any  respectable  effort  made  for  military  instruction, 
and  especially  in  schools  and  colleges,  and  we  may  add  in 
churches,  for  to  the  shame  of  so-called  religious  bodies,  there  are 
formed  boys'  brigades,  drilled  in  military  tactics  with  swords, 
guns,  epaulets,  and  promotion  according  to  proficiency,  right 
under  the  eye  of  the  minister  and  directly  after  his  preaching 
"follow  Jesus,"  emulate  His  example,  and  practice  His  virtues. 

There  is  something  cowardly  in  this  plea  for  soldiers.  There 
has  been  no  civil  war  in  the  United  States  for  over  a  quarter  of 
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a  ceutury,  or  a  foreiga  war,  excepting  the  Ztlexican  War,  for 
over  three  quarters  of  a  century.  There  is  no  necessity  for  a 
standing  army.  Wars  do  not  "progress  rapidly  in  modern 
times."  There  is  no  need  of  "filling  the  places  of  the  Grand 
Army  as  their  members  pass  away."  "The  peculiar  institutions 
of  thia  country,"  and  we  are  glad  they  are  peculiar  to  a  repub- 
lic and  not  like  the  monarchies  of  Europe,  will  be  injured,  as 
will  the  true  democratic  character  of  our  institutions,  and  onr 
liberties  endangered,  by  giving  "military  training  to  our  joath." 
" The  strength  and  defense  of  our  institutiooa "  are  not  "to  be 
found  in  the  young  who  have  received  military  training." 
There  is  no  guarantee  when  we  teach  the  young  to  fight  that  they 
will  be  loyal.  Many  of  the  graduates  of  West  Point  and  other 
military  academies  turned  their  military  knowledge  against  the 
very  government  that  had  paid  for  their  tuition.  So,  too,  in 
the  Southern  States,  those  educated  in  military  life  were  the 
moat  desperate  lighters  against  the  Union.  That  military  train- 
ing does  not  insure  loyalty,  mark  how  the  very  gons  of  Dom 
Pedro  were  turned  against  him.  Governments  have  been  over- 
thrown by  the  facility  with  which  the  army  can  be  used  gainst 
them.  We  take  exceptions  to  the  recommendation  that  "  the 
scholars  attending  public  and  private  schools,  the  high  schools, 
and  colleges,  shall  receive  instruction  in  military  matters,"  as 
well  as  to  the  recommendation  "  that  legislative,  municipal,  and 
school  board  action  shall  be  obtained  for  arms,  equipments,  and 
military  instruction." 

We  are  surprised  that  ex-President  Harrison,  after  his  ad- 
dress to  the  religious  convention  in  Washington  on  the  subject 
of  peace,  after  his  message  to  European  powers  in  behalf  of 
international  arbitration,  after  his  cooperation  with  Central  and 
South  American  republics  for  no  more  war  on  the  Western  Con- 
tinent, and  his  treaties  of  peace,  after  his  experience  in  the 
peaceful  adjustment  of  various  difficulties,  and  after  recommend- 
ing a  building  for  arbitration,  should  have  written  the  open 
letter  in  the  January  Century.  He  says,  "  military  instrnction  is 
good  in  every  aspect — good  for  the  boys,  good  for  the  schools, 
and  good  for  the  country."     First,  letns  say  we  believe  in  one 
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code  of  morals  for  girls  as  for  boya  Military  training  means 
that  the  Christian  obligation  shall  be  ignored  in  time  of  war ; 
that  the  soldier  may  lie,  steal,  maim,  destroy,  and  kill ;  that  he 
shall  return  evil  for  evil,  hate  his  enemy,  starve  him  out,  and 
and  cut  oflf  his  supply  of  water  j  that  he  may  subvert  every 
commandment  of  the  Old  Testament  and  every  beatitude  of  the 
Kew.  Hence,  military  instruction  directly  excuses  war;  it 
prepares  for  war  and  whets  the  appetite  for  war.  Wherever 
there  is  a  preparation  for  a  thing,  a  practicing  for  that  thing,  it 
is  very  natural  to  seek  opportunities  to  test  that  proficiency,  and 
hence  all  this  military  preparation  is  a  menace  of  war.  One 
glaring  objection  to  military  drill  in  schools  is,  that  it  would 
thwart  the  object  and  office  of  a  school,  which  is  to  teach  chil- 
dren to  hate  that  which  is  wrong  and  love  that  which  is  right 

Early  impressions  are  lasting.  We  teach  children  to  hate 
lying,  stealing,  treachery,  destruction,  maiming,  and  killing,  as 
crimes  against  man  and  a  sin  against  GU>d.  They  do  not  become 
virtues  because  practiced  on  a  larger  scale  or  between  different 
nations.  Hence,  ex- President  Harrison,  '4t  is  not  good  for  the 
boys.'' 

It  is  not  good  '^  for  the  schools."  What  is  a  school  f  It  is  a 
place  for  intellectual  training,  and  ought  to  be  for  moral  train- 
ing.  The  child  goes  from  the  home  to  school  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  mind.  The  school  is  made  an  ornament  to  our 
country  by  its  developing  the  mental  faculties  of  our  children. 
How  will  it  look  to  have  one  half  of  the  pupils  being  drilled  in 
military  tactics,  and  the  other  half  going  on  with  their  studies  ; 
in  other  words,  the  boys  taught  that  which  is  destructive,  the 
girls  that  which  is  constructive  f  Is  time  so  cheap  that  we  can 
afford  to  take  this  portion  of  school  life  for  instruction  in  that 
which  will  destroy  not  only  what  we  build,  but  destroy  life 
itself!  Yes,  and  a  schoolmate's  life  ;  for  under  military  law  the 
soldier  must  obey  man-made  form,  if  ordered  to  fire  his  own 
house,  shoot  his  own  father,  stab  his  own  brother,  or  kill  his 
own  schoolmate.  Henoe,  the  school  will  suffer ;  it  will  not  be 
the  home  of  intellectual  learning  and  the  bulwark  of  our  insti- 
tutions, because  it  would  not  be  teaching  the  civil  and  moral 
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forces  of  our  civilization.  That  it  is  not  ^'  good  for  the  coun- 
try "^  let  us  look  at  foreign  countries )  the  young  men  that  are 
trained  for  soldiers  are  taken  from  the  peaceful  walks  of  life. 
The  country  needs  our  strong,  robust,  and  healthy  boys  to  study 
the  great  political,  civil,  and  intellectual  needs  of  our  govern- 
ment. Just  in  proportion  as  we  take  off  of  the  civil  strength 
and  influence  of  trained  power  and  subordinate  it  to  military 
power,  in  that  proportion  we  weaken  the  government ;  we  bur- 
den it  with  military  drill  \  we  stultify  it  with  military  promi- 
nence ;  we  ape  the  worst  forms  of  monarchy ;  and  we  drift  into 
military  despotism.  We  do  not  want  to  be  a  huge  military 
power.  We  never  can  cope  with  foreign  nations,  either  in  the 
army  or  navy,  and  we  have  no  need  to  attempt  it ;  the  strength 
of  our  country  rests  upon  a  stronger  foundation. 

A  nation  that  has  an  immense  military  force  is  always  in 
danger  from  foes  within  and  foes  without.  Jealousy  is  created 
with  other  nations,  and  any  turn  in  political  sentiments  makes 
it  easy  to  shift  the  army  to  one  side  or  the  other.  Traitors  may 
use  the  very  means  that  were  thought  to  be  for  protection. 
Without  the  swords  and  guns,  the  torpedo  and  the  dynamite, 
the  country  is  stronger  and  safer.  If  no  reserve  of  carnal 
weapons,  there  will  be  the  reserve  of  reason,  common  sense, 
arbitration,  and  all  the  civil,  intellectual,  and  religious  forces  of 
our  nature.  Hence,  ex-President  Harrison,  military  imtruction  is 
not  **  good  for  the  country." 

We  may  agree  in  some  measure  as  to  the  development  of  the 
physical,  but  cannot  this  be  attained  without  the  military  part 
of  the  drill,  which  is  the  use  of  deadly  weapons  f  Will  not  too 
great  familiarity  with  them  induce  their  use?  Will  not  the 
carrying  of  concealed  deadly  weapons  be  increased  t  We  have 
eminent  authority  for  proving  that  the  military  drill  does  not 
develop  all  the  muscles  ;  that  it  is  mechanical  and  automatic  ; 
that  while  some  parts  of  the  body  are  exercised,  others  suffer  ; 
that  the  freedom  and  health  of  the  body  are  not  promoted  by 
the  stiffness  of  the  drill.  Still,  the  good  that  is  in  the  drill 
might  well  be  utilized  by  both  girls  and  boys,  but,  we  implore, 
keep  away  the  military  phase.     Ex-President  Harrison  says : 
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'^  The  flag  now  generally  floats  above  the  schoolhouse,  and  what 
more  appropriate  than  that  the  boys  should  be  instructed  in  the 
defense  of  itf  We  answer:  If  you  mean  '*  defense''  by 
deadly  force,  that  which  invites  attack,  that  which  causes  de- 
struction, death,  debt,  ruin,  we  are  sure  such  instruction  is  not 
appropriate.  If  the  school  is  the  school  it  should  be,  it  will 
teach  that  the  flag  is  an  emblem  of  nationality,  may  be  an 
emblem  of  humanity,  that  while  it  may  inspire  patriotism,  it 
may  extend  that  love  of  country  and  of  mankind  beyond 
national  limits,  until,  as  Garrison  said  :  '^  All  the  world  is  my 
country,  and  all  mankind  my  countrymen."  The  schools  can 
teach  that  the  best  defense  of  the  flag  is  in  perfecting  commer- 
cial relations,  the  postal  Systran,  the  ministerial  and  consular 
appointment,  the  frequent  intercourse  between  nationalities,  the 
recognition  of  equal  rights,  human  brotherhood,  the  sanctity  of 
international  marriage,  the  charity  for  different  religions,  in  a 
word,  that  the  flag  should  be  an  emblem  of  human  brotherhood 
and  peace. 

The  last  paragraph  of  ex-President  Harrison's  letter  starts 
with  the  proposition  that,  ^^  If  all  the  schoolboys  of  the  Korth 
had,  from  1830  on,  been  instructed  in  the  schools  of  the  soldier, 
precious  time  would  have  been  saved  in  organizing  the  ITnion 
army  in  1861." 

We  believe  if  this  had  been  the  case  there  would  have  been 
war  much  sooner,  more  frequently,  and  of  longer  duration.  It 
was  fortunate  that  our  schoolboys  had  been  taught  the  higher 
lessons  of  liberty  and  peace.  Military  life  is  a  phase  of  slavery. 
Militarism  is  not  republicanism.  The  individual  is  not  allowed 
to  think  for  himself ;  it  is  stolid  obedience  ;  it  is  one-man 
power ;  it  is  surrender  of  individuality  ;  it  is  anti-American. 
Under  the  higher  tuition  of  schools,  as  schools  should  be,  volun- 
teers for  a  good  work  will  always  be  found.  Under  military  rule, 
volunteers  for  bad  work  can  always  be  found. 

Of  what  use  is  school  having  the  education  of  the  mind  for 
great  courts,  humane  and,  indeed,  patriotic  work,  if  it  can  be  at 
the  mercy  of  the  bullet!  If  the  well- educated  boy  when  he 
arrives  at  manhood  is  to  be  food  for  powder,  and  he  to  have  the 
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knowledge  of  how  to  kill  and  the  presumed  right  to  kill,  be- 
cause he  has  been  taught  in  the  schools  of  bis  country  how  to 
do  it,  of  what  use  will  knowledge  be!  Do  we  not  expect  the 
schools  to  give  us  a  higher  civilization  T  Do  mothers  give  birth 
to  children  to  kill  and  to  be  killed,  and  to  be  taught  in  school 
contrary  to  their  teachings  t  Motherandhome,  God  and  school, 
first  and  ever  1 

Very  true,  ex-President  Harrison,  "the  military  taste  and 
training  acquired  in  the  school  will  carry  our  best  young  men 
into  the  militia  organizations,"  but  they  will  not  make  those 
organizations  reliable  conservators  of  public  order.  It  has  not 
been  the  case  in  the  past ;  it  is  not  in  labor  troubles  or  iu  revo- 
lunons.  It  cannot  be  a  reliable  conservator  of  public  order. 
Weapons  of  war  and  men  of- war,  whether  upon  the  land  or 
water,  are  dangerous  at  all  times,  and  we  cannot  see  in  the  face 
of  the  great  popular  demand  for  courts  and  treaties  of  arbitration, 
why  prominent  men  cannot  say,  give  us  physical  exercise  in 
gymnasiums,  and  all  the  arts  of  peace,  and  give  us  training  in 
arbitration — when  and  how  to  arbitrate,  where  to  introduce 
arbitration  as  a  substitute  for  the  military  system,  and  emulate 
the  wonderful  power  of  man's  mental  and  moral  condition. 
There  are  undeveloped  forces  in  our  nature  that  need  to  be 
schooled,  instead  of  fostering  a  barbarism  handed  down  to  us 
from  the  dark  ages  and  now  interwoven  iu  our  body  politic,  so 
that  military  men  receive  large  pay  for  doing  nothing,  and,  as 
though  to  keep  up  the  system  and  retain  their  positions,  they 
invoke  the  school,  the  church,  the  people,  and  even  our  good  ex- 
President  Harrison  to  perpetuate  it. 

To  think  of  Congress  appointing  a  score  of  military  officers  to 
go  into  schools,  to  take  the  boys — remember,  not  the  girls — off 
from  the  intellectual  training  into  military  training,  diverting 
their  minds  from  that  which  is  for  the  instructive  to  that  which 
ia  for  the  destructive  !  Thus,  when  our  U.  S,  treasury  is  de- 
pleted, when  the  pension  list  ia  ueariug  J200,000,000,  when  our 
army  and  navy  expenses  are  neariog  that  sum,  and  yet  a  de- 
mand for  more  outlay  when  there  is  no  necessity  for  it.  No 
nation  will  go  to  war  with  this  country  if  we  do  right.     Let 
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study,  then,  more  and  more  to  be  right  and  to  do  right,  and  let 
the  churches  desist,  in  the  name  of  all  their  professions,  from 
drilling  their  Sunday-school  boys  into  soldiers.  Where  is  the 
American  boy  who  will  not  see  through  the  deceit,  the  hypoc- 
risy, indeed  the  blasphemy,  of  preaching  Christ,  and  then  cruci- 
fying the  very  principles  of  peace,  of  which  Christ  was  the  type! 

Let  us  see  how  far  this  hypocrisy  of  organizing  boys'  brigades 
in  churches  has  gone.  In  England  there  is  a  total  membership 
of  40,000.  In  the  United  States  it  is  over  15,000.  It  was 
William  A.  Smith,  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  who  first  organized 
in  his  church  a  military  company  of  boys.  Shall  America 
adopt  such  foreign  dangers!  Why  is  it  that  our  clergymen 
have  thus  been  captured  f  The  Baptist  Boys'  Brigade  has  over 
one  hundred  companies.  Let  us  examine  their  work.  The 
eligibility  to  the  Boys'  Brigade  comes  from  membership  in  the 
Sunday  school  of  the  church.  They  must  have  a  Bible  class. 
We  quote  the  published  objects :  '^  The  advancement  of  Christ's 
kingdom  among  the  boys  and  the  promotion  of  all  that  tends  to 
a  true  Christian  manliness."  The  organization  is  :  ''A  captain 
and  lieutenants,  drill  under  United  States  Army  Drill  Begu- 
lations,  blue  uniform  and  cross  guns,  cartridge  box  with  the  let- 
ters B.  B.  on  the  back,  and  a  copy  of  the  Kew  Testament  inside." 

But  there  is  nothing  gained  by  pursuing  particulars.  Take 
this  Kew  Testament  out  of  this  cartridge  box  and  read  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  pro- 
fession of  the  church,  and  simply  contrast  all  with  this  latest 
phase  of  military  education.  Then  mnst  come  the  answer  that 
it  is  hypocritical,  blasphemous,  corrupting,  and  dangerous. 

Let  Congressman  Outhwaite  withdraw  his  bill  '*  providing 
for  an  increase  of  the  number  of  officers  of  the  army  to  be 
detailed  for  educational  institutions."  Let  Greneral  Scofield  re- 
consider his  recommendation  to  the  secretary  of  war  that, 
*'the  most  important  service  the  army  can  render  in  time  of 
X>eace  is  to  educate  young  men  for  service  in  the  field  in  time  of 
war,"  and  let  the  churches,  as  one  church  in  Massachusetts  has 
already  done,  retrace  their  steps  and  refuse  to  countenance  boys' 
brigades.  Alfred  H.  Love. 


THE  OUTLOOK. 

INotes  and  comments  concerning  affairs  of  interest  to  intelligent  and 
patriotic  citizens.  Address  communications  for  this  department  to 
Outlook  Department^  American  Journal  of  Politics^  114  Nassau 
Street,  New  York  Cit^.] 

A  Forward  Movement. — From  a  communication  recently  mailed 
to  members  of  the  Institute  of  Civics,  and  having  reference  to  **  the 
possibilities  of  its  second  decade,"  we  quote  as  follows  : 

*'  It  seems  fitting  that  the  Institute's  trustees  should  ask  its  mem- 
bers to  assist  in  marking  the  tenth  year  of  its  work  by  a  notable 
forward  movement.  Never  have  efforts  such  as  those  put  forth  by  the 
members  of  this  institution  been  so  needful  as  aids  to  good  govern- 
ment, right  social  order,  and  the  welfare  of  all  citizens.  Existing 
political  conditions  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  unity  in  good  citi- 
zenship growing  out  of  the  enlightened  and  unselfish  patriotism  which 
inspires  with  common  purposes  and  calls  to  common  labors  true  men  of 
every  party,  creed,  and  station.  The  perils  attending  the  absence  of 
this  unity  are  everywhere  evident;  it  is  also  clear  that  its  existence  de- 
mands something  more  than  the  infiuence  of  a  negative  good  citizen- 
ship, or  activities  which  are  without  common  purpose  and  have  no 
persistent  force.  More  than  all  this — and  a  matter  of  paramount  im- 
portance— the  unity  in  spirit  and  purpose  which  shall  secure  the 
triumph  of  right  principles  generally,  will  not  be  the  result  of  mere 
efforts  to  reform  abuses,  but  of  labors  which  shall  reach  the  very 
springs  of  human  action,  and  inspire  the  incorruptible  manhood  and 
intelligent  devotion  to  right  ideas,  which  are  the  essential  characteris- 
tics of  the  ideal  citizen.  However  useful  its  other  activities,  it  is  its  de- 
votion to  the  purpose  last  expressed  which  gives  to  our  institution  a 
distinctive  character ,  as  the  first,  and  thus  far  the  only,  important 
national  institution  of  its  kind.  However  gratifying  the  results  of  its 
nine  years  of  effort,  they  are  chiefly  encouraging  as  indicative  of  the 
incalculable  importance  of  the  work  which  it  is  within  its  power  to  ac- 
complish through  the  appreciative  and  willing  efforts  of  not  merely 
thousands  but  tens  of  thousands  of  citizens  like-minded  in  their  de- 
votion to  exalted  and  worthy  ideals. 

**  Some  power  within  the  coming  decade  must  be  resolutely  exercised 
in  the  staying  of  the  tides  of  civic  corruption,  or  a  hundred  years  may 
not  suffice  to  lift  the  curse  due  to  present  neglects  of  duty.  The  In- 
stitute of  Civics  summons  American  Patriotism  to  the  exercise  of  this 
power, 

*'  As  one  means  to  the  Institute's  larger  success,  the  trustees  are  glad 
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to  announce  that  under  arrangements  which  will  greatly  widen  its  in- 
fluence, the  Institute  will  hereafter  offer  to  ite  members  a  high-class 
monthly  magazine,  which  will  commend  itself  to  public  favor,  not  by 
sensational  methods,  but  by  the  presentation  of  instructive,  bright, 
and  popular,  as  well  as  scholarly,  articles  upon  the  important  civic 
questions  which  are  of  absorbing  interest  to  intelligent  and  patriotic 
citizens  ;  and  will  also  have  a  department  specially  devoted  to  the  ob- 
jects of  the  Institute.  Established  by  one  of  the  Institute's  councilors, 
and  conducted  with  such  conspicuous  ability  as  to  merit  the  statement 
of  newspaper  critics  that  *  it  has  marked  out  for  itself  a  field  in  which  it 
may  be  justly  claimed  that  it  has  no  rival,'  this  magazine,  The 
American  Journal,  of  Politics,  begins  its  fifth  volume  as  the 
offleicd  organ  of  the  fuHtitute,  A  copy  of  the  July  number,  mailed  to 
every  member,  is  an  indication  of  what  the  magazine  will  be,  and  of 
the  reenforcement  which  it  will  bring  to  the  Institute. 

"As  heretofore,  annual  contributions  to  the  Institute's  expense  fund 
will  be  voluntary,  and  those  who  cannot  render  such  aid  are  asked  to 
cooperate  in  other  ways.  But  every  member  who  can  do  so  is  asked  to 
contribute  for  the  coming  year  not  less  than  three  dollars;  and  such 
members  will  receive  the  The  Journal  of  Politics  (subscription 
price  $3)  for  one  year  without  further  cost. 

*'  Members  may  thus  not  only  secure  for  themselves  a  valuable  maga- 
zine, which  will  worthily  represent  and  add  to  the  influence  of  the  In- 
stitute, but  may  increase  the  Institute's  expense  fund  sufficiently  to  pro- 
vide for  the  more  vigorous  and  efficient  prosecution  of  its  growing  work.'^ 

This  communication  is  signed  by  W.  H.  DePuy,  Chairman ;  W.  H. 
Arnoux,  Cephas  Brainerd,  John  I.  Covington,  C.  H.  Denison,  C.  N. 
Hoagland,  L.  A.  Maynard,  W.  E.  Sheldon,  H.  R.  Waite,  Executive 
Committee  Board  of  Trustees. 


Christian  Young  People  and  Good  Citizenship.— At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  year,  the  president  of  the  Institute  of  Civics  pre- 
pared and  submitted  to  a  number  of  the  leading  representatives  of 
young  people's  organizations  for  Christian  work,  suggestions  as  to 
efforts  by  which  it  is  thought  the  usefulness  of  these  societies  may  be 
very  greatly  increased.  The  suggestions  presented  were  in  substance  as 
follows : 

*'The  American  Institute  of  Civics  represents  a  work  undertaken  by 
citizens  of  all  religious  creeds  and  political  parties,  with  the  purpose  of 
reenforcing  the  qualities  in  citizenship  which  are  essential  to  the  high- 
est success  of  our  free  institutions.  I  hardly  need  to  urge  the  impor- 
tance of  such  work  ;  and  surely  nothing  will  more  effectively  promote 
the  betterment  of  civic  and  social  conditions  everywhere  than  a  gen- 
eral revival  of  intelligent  and  earnest  Christian  patriotism. 

**  If  Christian  citizenship  is  not  the  potent  force  in  the  promotion  of 
civic  and  social  good  order  and  purity  which  it  ought  to  be,  it  is  be- 
cause Christian  obligations  are  not  properly  recognized  and  are  not 
faithfully  discharged  in  civic  relations. 
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"To  restore  to  the  hands  of  those  who  represent  the  loftiest  ideals  of 
human  duty  the  wholesome  influence  in  affairs  of  citizenship  and 
government  which  they  have  so  largely  lost  by  their  own  apathy,  is 
obviously  a  matter  of  religious  as  well  as  civic  concern.  The  Chris- 
tian young  people  of  America,  the  citizens  who  are  just  entering  the 
field  of  civic  activity,  must  meet  and  grapple  with  the  serious  political 
evils  which  now  menace  government  and  society.  They  cannot  too 
soon  or  too  thoroughly  prepare  themselves  for  their  serious  responsi- 
bilities; and  such  preparation  requires  adequate  intelligence  as  to 
governmental  and  social  conditions  and  needs,  and  the  consecrated 
endeavors  which  shall  meet  and  make  provision  for  them  in  accord- 
ance with  the  noble  spirit  of  the  Christian  patriotism  which  is  a 
bond  of  union  between  citizens  of  all  sects  and  parties. 

''  If  these  organizations  are  to  contribute  in  any  large  and  important 
degree  to  the  work  thus  urged  upon  them  by  every  consideration  of 
patriotism  and  Christian  duty,  they  must  include  it  in  their  plans  as 
one  of  their  most  important  objects.  The  Institute  of  Civics,  in  the 
name  of  patriotism,  asks  these  organizations  and  their  local  branches 
everywhere  thus  to  embody  in  their  plans  faithful  service  of  country, 
as  a  part  of  the  service  required  at  their  hands  in  obedience  to  their 
Christian  professions. 

**The  Institute  freely  offers  to  societies  disposed  to  take  up  this  work 
of  duty,  or  to  any  of  their  members,  whatever  aid  it  can  render  by 
suggestions  as  to  appropriate  methods  for  the  study  and  discussion  of 
civic  problems,  or  in  other  ways.  Letters  addressed  to  its  offices,  88 
Park  Row,  New  York,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

"  Christian  endeavor  in  the  field  of  good  citizenship  will  receive  due 
recognition  in  these  pages  ;  and  in  an  early  number  of  The  Journal 
we  hope  to  present  suggestions  as  to  *  How  Young  People's  Christian 
Organizations  may  promote  Better  Civic  Conditions,'  furnished  by 
distinguished  clergymen  and  laymen." 


Popular  Government  in  America.—*'  The  only  spot  on  the  globe 
in  which  a  civilized  and  enlightened  people  are  building  up  new 
political  institutions  to  suit  themselves  Is  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  Australia  comes  near  it,  but  is  subject  to  the  British  Em- 
pire and  to  a  Parliament  in  which  she  has  no  representation.  Japan 
comes  near  it,  but  is  still  subject  to  a  sovereign  who  has,  in  theory  and 
form  at  least,  most  of  the  powers  of  a  Roman  emperor. 

*'  Every  American  citizen  is  engaged  in  a  grand  experiment — that  for 
which  Washington  declared  it  was  his  main  purpose  in  accepting  the 
presidency  to  secure  a  fair  trial — to  determine  *  with  what  dose  of 
liberty  man  can  be  trusted  for  his  own  good.'  The  authoritative 
leaders  in  this  work  are  our  public  officers.  Much  of  the  best  of  it,  no 
doubt,  is  done  bj^  private  individuals,  in  the  press,  on  the  platform,  be- 
fore legislative  committees  ;  but  such  men  are  laboring  for  others  to 
reap.  Nor,  at  most,  can  they  do  more  than  propose  the  form  of  laws 
and   institutions.     It   is  for  those  who  administer  them  to  turn  form 
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into  substance  or  into  sliadow."— Simeon  E.  Baldwin  in  the  Commer- 
cial Advertiser, 


University  School  of  Civics.— The  American  University,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  which  expects  to  begin  active  work  in  the  autumn,  pro- 
poses to  have  in  its  group  of  buildings  a  hall  of  philosophy,  in  which 
provisions  will  be  made,  among  other  departments,  for  a  department 
of  civics.  The  national  capital  affords  exceptional  opportunities  for 
the  success  and  commanding  usefulness  of  a  properly  conducted  school 
devoted  to  the  special  study  of  affairs  relating  to  citizenship,  govern- 
ment, and  American  institutions  and  ideas  generally.  No  feature  in 
the  comprehensive  plans  of  this  projected  **  university  of  universities  " 
will  commend  itself  more  thoroughly  to  the  American  public.  It  may 
embody  the  features  of  a  school  of  statecraft  in  which  young  men  with 
an  honorable  ambition  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  best  possible  ser- 
vice of  their  country  in  the  many  positions  open  to  them,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  civil  lists  of  the  general  government,  states,  or  munici- 
palities, may  pursue  practical  studies  with  the  greatest  possible  advan- 
tage to  themselves  and  the  public.  Nowhere  else  is  it  possible  to 
secure  the  services  of  such  a  number  of  competent  lecturers  upon  a 
great  variety  of  civic  and  social  questions  as  in  Washington  ;  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  able  and  serious  thinkers  upon  these 
questions,  who  may  be  found  in  the  houses  of  Congress  and  in  the 
various  governmental  departments,  will  be  glad  to  contribute  to  the 
success  of  such  a  school  by  lectures  upon  subjects  of  which  they 
have  the  largest  information.  In  the  matter  of  statistics,  the  study  of 
the  methods  which  alone  can  give  "Exactness  and  value  to  deductions 
based  on  collaborated  data,  there  is  no  place  which  affords  such  advan- 
tages for  practical  and  valuable  investigation.  More  than  this,  at  no 
time  in  the  history  of  the  country  has  the  need  of  schools  of  the 
character  indicated  been  more  evident.  The  ethics  of  citizenship,  the 
paramount  value  of  right  character  and  due  intelligence  as  to  civic 
duties  and  obligations,  governmental  machinery,  official  qualifica- 
tions, civic  jurisprudence,  civil  order,  serious  economic  problems,  are 
among  the  many  questions  in  civics  to  which  the  honorably  disposed, 
earnest,  and  patriotic  youth  of  America  will  feel  themselves  more  and 
more  called  upon  to  devote  special  attention.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  i^roposed  University  School  of  Civics  in  Washington  may  be  es- 
tablished, and  that  it  will  realize  its  noble  opportunity  for  nation-wide 
.  usefulness. 


Loyalty  to  American  Institutions.— Archbishop  Ireland,  in  a 
recent  address  before  the  Loyal  Legion  in  New  York,  said:  **This 
country  is  America  ;  only  they  who  are  loyal  to  her  can  be  allowed  to 
live  under  her  flag,  and  they  who  are  loyal  to  her  may  enjoy  all  her 
liberties  and  rights.  Freedom  of  religion  is  accorded  by  the  constitu- 
tion ;  religion  is  put  outside  state  action,  and  most  wisely  so  ;  therefore 
the  religion  of  a  citizen  must  not  be  considered  by  voter  or  executive 
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officer.  The  aalb  of  allegiance  tn  the  country  makes  the  man  a  citizen; 
if  that  allegiance  it<  not  plenary  and  supreme,  he  is  false  to  his  profe.'*- 
Blon  ;  if  It  is,  he  is  an  American.  Discriiui nations  and  segregations,  In 
civil  or  poilticul  matters,  on  lines  of  birthplace,  or  of  race,  or  of  lan- 
guage— and,  I  add,  or  of  color — is  un-Amtrican  and  wrong.  Compel 
all  to  be  Americans,  in  soul  as  well  as  in  name  ;  and  then  let  the  stand- 
ard of  their  value  be  their  American  citizenship."  These  words  are 
commended  to  the  attentlou  of  those  who  are  asked  to  believe  that 
Romau  Catholics,  without  exception,  are  taught  to  be  anything  but 
loyal  to  our  free  Institutions. 

Derelict  Voters  Mubt  Pay  Fikes.— Two  general  city  elections  have 
been  held  in  Kansas  City  since  a  charter  was  adopted  which  contained 
a  provision  imposing  a  poll-tax  of  $2,50  on  every  male  citizen  over 
twenty-one  years  old,  the  same  to  be  remitted  if  he  voted  at  the  general 
election.  No  attention  was  paid  tu  the  provision,  and  nearly  (100,000 
stands  on  the  books  against  citizens  who  failed  to  vote.  In  a  test  case 
on  the  constitutionality  of  the  law.  Judge  Gibson  lately  decided  it 
valid,  and  that  every  tax  could  be  collected  with  Interest  and  costs. 

CoBT  OF  War  and  Education. — There  la  no  better  proof,  says  the 
Joiirtiol  of  Education,  of  the  essential  barbarism  of  even  the  most  civ- 
ilized nations  of  the  world  than  is  afforded  by  a  comparison  of  the 
money  they  expend  for  the  maintenance  of  physical  supremacy  as 
against  tlie  expenditure  for  mental  Improvement.  Though  It  be 
assumed  that  brain  is  better  than  brawn,  there  is  no  e vide Dce  that 
statesmen  so  regard  it.  In  some  tables  recently  compiled,  the  amount 
per  capita  expended  by  various  governments  for  miUtary  and  educa- 
tional purposes  is  set  down  ae  follows  : 
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For  Good  Government  in  New  York.— The  Good  Government 
clubs  in  New  York  City  held  a  convention  June  28,  in  preparation  for 
the  coming  municipal  carapaigu.  Sixteen  clubs  were  represented  by 
about  one  hundred  delegates,  W.  Harris  Roonie,  who  was  made  chair- 
man, said  in  his  address  :  "  Heretofore,  except  In  the  time  of  Tweed,  ■ 
reform  organizations  found  themselves  helpless.  The  Had  mistake  of 
too  much  compromise  ruined  their  efforts  and  sacrificed  their  princi- 
ples. We  should  keep  the  coming  mayoralty  election  out  of  natloaal 
politics.  The  gentlemen  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  national  organi- 
zations are  very  sweet  in  their  words,  and  possess  a  more  profound 
knowledge  of  municipal  pohtles  than  we  do.  The  curse  of  municipal 
pollticfl  la  the  domination  of  national  politics.  We  have  an  or{[aniift- 
tion  now  of  five  thousand  paying  members  who  represent,  perhaps,  i 
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voting  strength  of  ten  times  that  number.  We  should  find  out  a  path 
over  which  every  organization  that  is  opposed  to  Tammany  Hall  may 
travel,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  duty  to  ourselves  and  to  the  senti- 
ment of  honest  reform,  to  insist  that  our  principles,  and  not  the  prin- 
ciples of  any  national  organization,  shall  dominate  this  campaign.'' 

The  convention  adopted  the  following  platform  : 

"We,  the  representatives  of  the  Good  (Government  clubs  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  in  convention  assembled,  reaffirm  as  the  fundamental 
principle  of  these  clubs,  that  municipal  government  is  a  matter  of 
business  administration,  and  should  have  no  relation  to  state  or 
national  politics. 

**We  still  support  for  municipal  offices  only  candidates  who  are 
pledged  to  the  principles  of  the  Good  Government  clubs,  and  whose 
characters  and  careers  inspire  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  their  profes- 
sions. We  believe  that  any  defeat  of  Tammany  Hall  which  is  not  also 
a  victory  for  the  principles  of  the  Good  Government  clubs  would  not 
assure  permanent  good  government,  and  would  only  substitute  one 
master  for  another. 

**  We  denounce  the  present  administration  of  our  city  government 
as  corrupt,  wasteful,  and  tyrannical,  and  we  charge  Tammany  Hall 
with  being  chiefiy  responsible  for  this  condition. 

**  We  declare  our  belief 

"First — In  the  complete  separation  of  municipal  elections  from  state 
and  national  elections. 

"Second — In  local  self-government  for  New  York  City;  that  is  to 
say,  the  control  of  municipal  afiTairs  by  the  voters  of  the  city  whose 
interests  are  involved,  and  not  by  the  legislature  of  the  state. 

"  Third — In  the  strict  application  of  civil  service  reform  principles 
to  the  municipal  service. 

"  Fourth — In  election  laws  which  will  prevent  fraudulent  registra- 
tion, protect  the  voter  from  bribery  and  intimidation,  and  secure  a 
secret  ballot  and  a  fair  and  honest  count. 

"  Fifth — In  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  naturalization  laws. 

"Sixth — In  giving  the  chief  executive  of  the  city  under  existing 
conditions  the  power  to  remove,  as  well  as  the  power  to  appoint,  heads 
of  departments. 

"  We  are  opposed  to  the  creation  of  so-called  bi-partisan  commissions 
or  boards  in  our  city  departments,  as  tending  to  bring  partisan  policies 
into  the  administration  of  such  departments,  and  as  an  injustice  to 
such  of  our  independent  citizens  as  may  not  be  affiliated  with  either  of 
the  great  national  parties. 

"  We  earnestly  appeal  to  all  citizens  to  unite  in  support  of  these 
principles  and  in  the  election  of  officials  who  will  administer  the  city 
government  without  reference  to  national  party  politics." 


Aid  to  Sectarian  Institutions.— One  of  the  burning  questions 
before  the  New  York  State  Constitutional  Convention,  now  in  session, 
is  that  of  state  aid  to  sectarian  institutions.    The  committees  on  edu- 
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cation,  charities,  taxation,  and  legislative  powers  have  given  a  hearing 
on  the  question  of  the  appropriation  of  public  money  for  sectarian 
institutions.  The  particular  amendment  upon  which  the  hearing  was 
given  is  that  introduced  by  Frederick  W.  Holls.    It  reads  as  follows  : 

"  No  law  shall  be  passed  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof,  nor  shall  the  state,  or  any  county, 
city,  town,  village,  or  other  civil  division,  use  its  property  or  credit,  or 
any  money  raised  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  or  authorize  either  to  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  founding,  maintaining,  or  aiding,  by  appropria- 
tion, payment  for  services,  expenses,  or  in  any  other  manner,  any 
church,  religious  denomination,  or  religious  society,  or  any  institution, 
society,  or  undertaking,  which  is  wholly  or  in  part  under  sectarian  or 
ecclesiastical  control." 

The  honest  differences  in  the  judgment  of  citizens  of  the  highest  in- 
telligence and  patriotism  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  its  introducer,  and  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  its  opponents,  Hon.  Frederick  R.  Condert,  are  both 
members  of  the  Institute  of  Civics,  and  each  actuated  by  the  sincerest 
desire  to  promote  the  public  good.  Mr.  Condert^s  arguments,  sub- 
mitted at  a  subsequent  hearing,  were  most  ably  presented,  and  com- 
manded the  closest  attention. 

From  his  point  of  view,  to  the  extent  that  religious  denominations  are 
engaged  in  the  saving  or  reclamation  of  the  homeless  children  and 
youth  in  our  cities,  by  providing  homes  and  giving  them  that  train- 
ing which  will  make  them  industrious  and  good  rather  than  idle  and 
vicious  citizens,  they  are  doing  a  work  which  is  in  the  highest  sense 
patriotic  and  promotive  of  the  interests  of  the  entire  public.  He 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  work  which  the  churches,  and  especially 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  more  than  any  other  is  forced  to 
care  for  the  homeless  young  in  our  great  cities,  are  doing,  is  a  work  for 
which  no  public  provisions  now  exist,  and  whicli  if  undertaken  under 
public  direction  would  be  done  with  results  far  less  beneficial,  and  at  in- 
finitely greater  cost.  There  seemed  to  him  to  be  no  sufficient  reason 
why  there  should  not  be  a  reasonable  measure  of  public  cooperation  in 
eflTorts  which  are  so  obviously  necessary  to  tlie  best  interests  of  society. 
^Ir.  Condert  was  supported  by  Mr.  George  Bliss.  Able  opposing 
arguments  were  presented  by  Rev.  J.  M.  King,  D.D.,  secretary  of  the 
League  for  the  Protection  of  American  Institutions  (which  is  devoted 
to  efforts  for  the  complete  separation  of  churcli  and  state),  and  by 
whom  the  amendment  was  framed. 

The  most  fruitful  source  of  political  evil,  he  said,  was  the  un- 
holy alliance  of  church  and  state,  chiefly  supported  by  the  access  of 
religious  denominations  to  the  public  treasury.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment was  in  line  with  the  proposed  sixteenth  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  in  favor  of  which  300,000  autograph 
signatures  had  been  forwarded  to  Washington  at  the  suggestion  of 
President  Grant.  Mr.  Blaine  introduced  in  the  House  a  proposed 
amendment  of  a  similar  nature,  which  was  adopted  by  an  overwhelm- 
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ing  vote,  and  was  lost  in  the  Senate  by  dt,  narrow  margin,  failing  to^ 
receive  the  necessary  two  thirds  vote. 

Dr.  King  quoted  from  the  declaration  of  party  platforms,  Democratic 
and  Republican,  against  the  appropriation  of  public  school  money  for 
sectarian  schools.  In  twenty-three  states  constitutional  provisions  for- 
bidding such  appropriations  now  exist.  The  fact  that  controversies  on 
the  subject  have  arisen  sliows  the  necessity  of  a  provision  in  the  con- 
stitution of  New  York.  The  convention  should  not  be  alarmed  by  the 
cry  of  religious  persecution.  It  was  intended  only  to  prevent  any  re- 
ligious association  from  attaching  itself  to  the  state  by  financial  bonds. 
A  petition  would  be  presented  containing  the  names  of  20,000  citizens 
of  all  denominations  and  parties,  showing  that  the  people  are  in  favor 
of  the  change.  He  did  not  believe  the  committee  would  reject  it.  The 
amendment  would  preserve  the  character  of  the  public  schools,  prevent 
the  introduction  of  religious  questions  into  politics,  destroy  the  power 
of  ecclesiasticism  in  public  affairs,  and  confirm  the  separation  of 
church  and  state. 

Wm.  Allen  Butler,  of  New  York  City,  said  that  freedom  of  religion 
in  its  broadest  sense,  freedom  of  worship,  and  the  consequent  absolute 
divorce  of  church  and  state,  were  the  underlying  principles  of  the 
nation.  They  were  embodied  in  the  constitution  of  every  state  in  the 
Union.  But,  as  often  liappens,  the  need  of  particular  provisions  had 
arisen,  and  this  amendment  was  intended  to  supply  such  a  need.  If 
the  public  school  system  was  to  be  absolutely  free,  then  the  line  must 
be  drawn  and  the  principle  of  the  separation  of  church  and  state 
practically  applied. 

The  Right  Rev.  William  Croswell  Doane,  of  Albany,  believed  that 
all  patriotic  people  should  stand  up  for  the  principle  embraced  in  the 
proposed  amendment  of  Mr.  Holls.  He  said  that  nothing  was  more  to 
be  dreaded  than  a  conflict  between  church  and  state.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve that  even  now  any  ecclesiastical  control  could  follow  the  distribu- 
tion of  public  school  moneys,  yet  the  question  should  be  definitely 
stated  by  inserting  this  provision  in  the  constitution. 

Among  other  supporters  of  the  amendment  were  Judge  Wm.  H. 
Arnoux  and  Gen.  T.  J.  Morgan,  of  New  York  City,  (members  of  the 
Institute  of  Civics).  Judge  Arnoux  favored  the  principles  of  the 
amendment  because  the  l)estowal  of  sectarian  appropriations  is  de- 
basing to  consciences  of  those  concerned. 

General  Morgan  said  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  future 
security  of  our  institutions  that  the  separation  of  church  and  state 
should  be  definite,  otherwise  we  might  hereafter  find  our  ]x>litical 
parties  divided  on  religious  lines. 


Shall  it  be  Done? — Those  who  are  interested  in  its  objects  and 
wish  to  promote  them  can  materially  increase  the  Institute's  useful- 
ness by  presenting  the  names  of  citizens  who  may  properly  be  asked  to 
accept  membership.  A  general  response  to  this  suggestion  should 
enable  the  Institute  to  enter  upon  its  second  decade  with  its  useful- 
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'SFOi.D.  Those  wlio  have  aided  largely  in  this 
way  may  be  willing  lo  do  more  ;  those  who  hove  not  yet  rendered  such 
asaiittance  have  an  opportune  time  Tor  doing  so  now.  A  few  additions 
secured  by  present  members  will  make  the  whole  number  over  ten 
THOUSAND,  thus  fitly  completing  the  Institute's  tenth  year.  Shall 
the  effort  he  made?  Names  may  be  sent  by  postal  eiird  or  letter  t4i 
Room  105,  38  Park  Row,  New  York  City.  The  Institut«  will  cour- 
teously Invite  persona  named  to  aet^pt  raembership. 

UsEFui,  Activities. — The  useful  work  accomplished  by  members  of 
the  Institute  has  hitherto  been  too  little  appreciated.  With  no  suitable 
medium  for  presenting  information  as  to  their  activities,  what  they 
have  done,  if  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Institute's  officers  at 
all,  has  come  to  them  only  indirectly.  It  wUl  be  one  purpose  of  the 
Institute,  in  this  department  of  The  Joiirnai.  ok  Politics,  to  present 
inrormatiou  as  to  what  its  own  members  (as  well  as  others)  are  doing 
in  the  way  of  efforts,  by  voice,  pen,  or  otherwise,  for  the  needed  better- 
ment of  political  and  social  coiidilions. 

Something  to  the  point  In  this  connection  is  an  able  address  on 
"  Oood  Citizenship,"  given  in  Austin,  Texas,  before  the  Texas  Stat« 
Union  of  Christian  Endeavor,  by  Ira  H.  Evans,  one  of  the  Institute's 
represenlativefl  and  a  member  of  the  corps  of  lecturei's,  the  substance 
of  which  will  appear  in  the  September  number  of  The  Jouknai.  of 
Politics,  Mr.  Evans'  reference  to  the  Institute  hasealled  forth  letters 
from  a  number  of  Texas  citizens,  several  of  whom,  as  Institut*  mem- 
bers, have  become  active  Christian  endeuvorers  in  the  field  of  eltiien- 
shlp. 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  CIVICS. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  POPULAR  WORK. 

Names  and  addresses  of  distinguished  citizens,  councilors  of  the  In- 
stitute in  the  dift'erenl  states,  who  will  entertain  invitations  to  de- 
liver popular  addresses,  lectures,  or  "  talks  "  promotive  of  good  cttlzen- 
sliip,  good  government,  and  right  social  order.* 

Tlie  Institute's  annual  announcement  relating  to  this  department  of 
its  work  gives  eiicourai/ing  ei'idcncc  itf  proffrenn.  Tlie  number  of  lec- 
turers reported  has  increased  nearly  threefold,  and  tliere  hax  t>een  a 
corresponding  Incrense  in  the  dfniand  for  services  such  as  tliey  may 
render  on  the  part  of  organizations  of  adults  and  youths.  secM^ar  ancl 
religiotm  gatherings,  educational  meetings,  latmr  organizations,  etc.,  etc. 

In  order  to  facilitate  arrangements  Tor  securing  such  services  in  all 

■  Upon  »ugge»lloii  of  niBmbeni  n  few  nnmra  lu 
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communities,  the  Institute  asks  its  councilors  throughout  the  states 
to  forward  to  its  president  the  names  of  resident  citizens  (whether 
members  of  tlie  Institute  or  not)  whose  unprejudiced  and  impartial 
habits  of  thought,  high-minded  patriotism,  and  other  qualifications,  will 
enable  them  to  render  signal  service  in  this  connection. 

Correspondence  should  ordinarily  be  addressed  directly  to  the  lec- 
turers (preference  being  given  to  those  nearest  at  hand),  but  the  advice 
of  the  Jmstitute's  officers  will  be  gladly  given  in  connection  with  plans, 
and  it  is  especially  asked  that  some  statement  be  sent  to  the  Institute  as 
to  lectures  delivered  in  order  that  it  may  publish  in  this  department  of 
The  Journal /m/^  reports  as  to  work  thus  accomplished. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  that  the  services  of  those  who  make  lecturing 
altogether  or  in  part  a  profession  cannot  ordinarily  be  asked  or  ex- 
pect without  reasonable  compensation.  Applicants  should  be  ex- 
plicit in  their  requests,  and  if  they  seek  gratuitous  services,  should 
tender  full  payment  of  traveling  an^  other  expenses. 

Lecturers  who  have  not  done  so  are  earnestly  requested  to  furnish, 
for  publication  in  the  Institute's  Lecture  Announcements,  the  subjects 
upon  which  they  prefer  to  speak.  The  secretary  of  this  department  of 
work,  Mr.  Hughes  D.  Slater,  manager  of  Public  Opinion^  will  gladly 
answer  any  incjuiries  addressed  to  him  by  lecturers  or  by  those  requir- 
ing their  services.  Plans  which  will  give  enlarged  importance  and 
usefulness  to  the  activities  of  this  department  will  be  announced  in 
the  September  number  of  this  magazine. 

Executive  Offices  American  Institute  of  Civics^ 

3S  Park  How,  New  York  City,  July  25,  I89lt. 

LECTURE  CORPS. 

Adams,  Hon.  Brooks,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Adams,  Prof.  Henry  C,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

Alderman,  Edwin  A.,  North    Carolina  State  Normal   College,  Greensboro,  North 

Carolina. 
Allen,  J.  H.,  Bockvale,  Colorado. 

Allen,  Prof.  Charles  H.,  Btate  Normal  School,  San  Jos4.  California. 
Allyn,  Dr.  Robert,  President  Southern  Illinois  State  Normal  Univ..  Carbondale,  111. 

"How  We  Govern  Ourselves,*'  "A  Universal  Ballot  and  the  Obligations  it  Im- 
plies." 
Anderson,  Rev.  A.  J.,  Ph.D.,  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

Andrews,  Rev.  E.  BeixJamin,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pres.  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Atherton,  George  W.,  Ph.D.,  President  Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College,  Pa. 
Bacon,  Prof.  Thomas  R.,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Baker,  Hon.  B.  M.,  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Austin,  Texas. 
Bancroft,  Hubert  il.,  LL.D.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Barrett,  Jay  Amos,  M.A.,  1611  Q.  Street,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

"  Ideals  In  Citizenship." 
Barringer,  Prof.  William  N.,  Superintendent  Education,  Newark,  N.  J. 

"Reform  In   Municipal   Government,"   "Education   as  a  National  Force," 
"What  Constitutes  a  Practical  Education,"  "The  Individual  in  Government." 
Beard,  Prof.  J.  N.,  Napa  College.  Napa  City,  Cal. 
Bellamy,  Francis,  The  Youth's  Companion  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 
BemlH,  Prof.  Edward  P.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
Blssell,  Rev.  J.  W.,  D.D.,  President  Upper  Iowa  University,  Fayette,  Iowa. 
Blanton,  Rev.  1^.  H.,  D.D.,  Chancellor  Central  University,  Richmond.  Ky. 
Bouton,  Eugene,  Ph.D.,  Superintendent  Schools,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Brooks,  Rev.  William  M.,  A.  M.,  President  Tabor  College,  Tabor,  Iowa. 
Broslus,  Hon.  Marriott,  M.  C.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Brown,  Hon.  liCroy  D.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Nevada,  Reno,  Nev. 
Brown,  S.  Reld,  A.M..  St.  Johnsvllle.  N.  Y. 

Buckham,  Rev.  M.  H.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt. 
Burdick,  Hon.  Francis  Marion,  LL.D.,  Columbia  College  Law  School,  New  York  City, 

N.  Y. 
Boone,  Prof.  R.  G.,  Superintendent  Schools,  Frankfort,  Kv. 
Butler,  Prof.  Marlon.  Principal  Salem  High  School,  Huntley,  N.  C. 
Capen,  Hon.  Samuel  E.,  Boston.  Mass. 

"  Problems  In  Municipal  Government." 
Carothers,  R.  H.,  Editor  Educational  Courant,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Carrlngton,Gen.  H.  B.,  LL.D.,  U.  S.  A.,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 
Carter.  Opt.  Luclan  E.,  410  Francis  Street,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Case,  Prof.  Richard,  A.M.,  Superintendent  Public  Schools,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 
Chllds,  C.  W.,  State  Normal  School,  San  Jos^^,  Cal. 
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Clafton.H.  D.,  FroEldeiu  Unlvenlty  of  Alabuma,  Ttiacaloow,  J 
Clc&ry,  J,  T.,  MncAlHgWr  Collect.  MlnDeapolin,  Minn. 
Coffln,  f  haries  K.,  Hiiperlntendeiil  BohtnilB,  Nbw  Albany,  Ind. 
Conger,  J.  \V..  Pre«lclenl  OUHchlla  College?.  Arkiulelptiln,  Ark. 
Cook,  E.  a..  Ph.D.,  ei-Preiment  Nnllooul  Editorial  Assoc imlfjn,  FliiBhlng,  N.  Y. 
Cook,J.  B.,  Greelej-,  a>l. 

Cooper,  Prof.  l.'harle8H.,CBrleton  College,  North  Held,  Minn. 
Cooper,  Hon.  CiBour  H.,  UalveBlou,  Teiiu<. 
Cumbacli,  Hon  William,  LUW.,  Oreenaburg,  Ind. 
Currr,  Hon.J.  L.  M..  LL.  D.,  ITSSM.Blreet,  WBHhlnKtoii.  D.  i*. 
DuileU,  PniC  Joseph  L.,  OUvet  Collece,  Olivet,  Mloli. 
Devore,  Eer.  Elcharlen  A..  Union  Cbriitlan  College,  Ucrom.  Ind. 
Doitcr,  Melville  B.  P..  Hlaui  Normal  Hohool,  !«■  Angeleo,  Cal. 
Diir;ea,  Rev.  Joaeph  T.,  D.D.,  ■itti  Can  Street,  Oma&a.  Neb. 
EdjM.  Col-  Qeorm  M„  President  IndoBtrUI  Dnlveralty,  Fayetlevtlle,  Ark. 
Edwards.  Rer.  Rlsburd,  LL.D..  Prlncetoii,  111. 

Eldrldge.  E.  P..  Prealdent  EBBtern  Iowa  Normal  Scliool.  Columbus  Juncllon,  Iowa. 
"  Public  EducAtloQ  and  Oovemmeobil  Stability,"  "  Republican  Quvemmen! 


Evaus,  IraH.,  Austin,  Tex 
■-  (iood  Cltliensblp." 
Fanuwonti,  Hon.  Hiram  V 

TopekB,  Kai> 
PellowB,  i(ev. 


I.  A.,  t^ecretHTy  Board  of 


,     _  .8.  N.,D.D..  state  University,  Iowa  aiy,  In. 

Polwell,  W.  W.,  LL.D.,  IlnlTenilty  of  Mlnnesola,  MlaneapollB.  H 
~    -  r,  William  H.,  (Jeneneo.  Dl. 


m..ltacklslan[t.ni. 


"  MunlDlpal  Gove__. 

Pox,  Rev.  Norman,  D.D..  Morrislov 

"Parties   and    Principles," 


1  Education,"  "Cliristlanlly,  the  Pulpit, 


B,  Summer  Soliool,  University  of  Minnesota 

tiitrberrJudjie'john.SZ?  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco,  Ca I. 

aatoK,  Merrill  E.,  Fti.D.,  LL.D.,  Prmldent  .\mberst  Culkve,  AiiiEierBt,  MaK». 

Oault.  F.  B..  President  Unlvenlty  of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Ii&ibo. 

Oayley,  Froi:  Charle«  M.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Oilman,  M.  P„  Editor  Literaru  H^rfii,  Boslon.  Mass. 

OoodknlEbt,  Hon.  Tbomae  it.,  B.  D.,  First  Aulstaut  Department  Education,  Frank- 

Gove,"  Aanin.  BuperlntendBnl  Mhools,  Denver,  Col. 
Qraham.  Prof.  Robert,  Rentacky  Unlvenlty,  Leilneton.  Ky. 
dremliouse.C.  H.,  Editor  flome ami  AtAooJ.  IV.' Tlilrd  street.  Louisville,  Ky. 
Grler.  Rev.  AV.  M.,  D.D.,  President  Enklne  i;ollege,  Duo  U'ej^t.  ri.  C. 

"  American  Polltlaand  Moral  Kefonn." 
"     -rett.  Hon.  Franklin,  Monroe.  La. 

Iman,  W.y    ~  " 

_.B,  Rev.  EdiL , ,„  ..._.... 

._i11.  Prof.  Edwin  L.,  HImm  College,  urrai~,  „. 

HaUey,  Pmr.  Jobn  J..  M.  A.,  Lake  Forest  University,  tjihe  Forget,  III. 

Hawkins,  Prof.  W.  J.,  Superintendent  Public  Kchoola,  Nevada,  Uu. 

Bnyi,  Rav,  George  P.,  D.D.,  13  MeCormlek  Place.  Cincinnati,  O. 

Henderson,  F.  tCH.,  Buperinlcnddnt  Public  Schools,  Tallapoon.  Ott. 

Herron,  Rev.  George  D.,  D.D.,  (Jrinnell  College,  la. 

Hoeibel,  E.  J.,  Campbell  Normal  UnlversUy,  Holton,  Kan. 

Holeomb,  V.  E..  CreiebioD,  Mo. 

Holland,  Rev.  R.  A,.  B.D^  Trinity  Rectory,  New  OrleanB,  L». 

Holland,  Rev.  W.  J.,  Ph.D.,  Pmldeol  Weatem  Pennsylvania  Univ.,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 

"The  Education  otaClllien,"  "Courage and  Industry." 
UopklnB,  Iter.  I.  H.,  Fh.D„  D.D.,  Prenldent  Emory  College.  OxRjrd,  Ga. 
Hopwood.  Hev.  J.,  Hllllgan  College,  Mllllgan,  Tcnn. 
Howlson,  Pror,  tteoive  H.,  Berkeley,  IM. 

■■  Tlie  Real  Nature  of  RepreBentallve  aovernment."  "  Popular  Fallaclea   Re- 
garding   the  Principle    of  Repre>eii ration,"  "  The  Nature  of  a  Slate  and  of  - 
KAllon."  "TheNeoeuary  Interdependence  of  Liberty  and  Ijtw."  "The  F 
I'  li-pi.*  v..i..»...r  f .>.. I !».>..  h^Q  Klghtsand  their  True  Inventory. 
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IngersoU,  Hon.  Henry  H.,  LL.D.,  Dean  Law  Department,  L'niverslty  of  Tennessee, 

Knoxvllle,  Tenn. 
Irwin,  John  S.,  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  Superintendent  Schools,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 
Jack,  Col.  W.  H.,  Natchitoches,  La. 
Jenks,  Prof.  Jeremiah  W.,  Ph.D..  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

"Economic**,''  "Immigration,"  "The  Negro  Problem,"  "Election  Methods  in 
Different  Countries,"  "Methods  of  Law  Making." 
Jenckes,  Rev.  Josephs.,  LL.D.,  1044  North  Illinois  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Johnston,  William  Preston,  President  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Jones,  E.  N.,  Principal  Plattsburg  Normal  School,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 
Jones,  Rev.  Jenkln  Lloyd,  D.D.,  Chicago,  111. 

Keasby,  Prof.  Lindsley  M.,  Ph.D.,  R.P.  D.,  Prof.  Political  Science,  University  of  Colo- 
rado, Boulder,  Colo. 
Kellogg,  Martin,  LL.D.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Kendall,  F.  M.,  A.M.,  Superintendent  Schools,  Jackson,  Mich. 
Kephardt,  Rev.  J.  L.,  D.D.,  President  Westfleld  College.  Westfleld,  III. 
Keyes,  C.  H.,  President  Throop  Polytechnic  Institute,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

"  Educating  for  Citizenship,"  Ballot  Reform,"  "  The  Machine  in  Politics," 
"The  Initiative  and  the  Kelterendum." 
Knight,  (ieorge  Wells,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

"  Municipal  Reform,"  "Administrative  Reform,"  "Financial  and  Immigra- 
tion Questions." 
Knox,  Hon.  T.  }.,  Superintendent  Schools,  Jackson,  Minn. 
Kratz,  Prof.  H.  E.,  Superintendent  Schools,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
Lane,  Albert  G.,  Superintendent  Public  Schools,  City  Hall,  Chicago,  III. 
Lehr,  H.  S.,  President  Ohio  State  Normal  University,  Ada,  Ohio. 
Libby,  Rev.  Charles  E.,  S.  T.  D.,  President  Rust  University,  Holly  Springs,  Miss. 

"  Political  Rights  and  Duties  of  Citizens." 
Lippincott,  Rev.  Josnua,  D.D.,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 
Logan,  Walter  S.,  58  William  Street,  New  Y'ork  aty.  N.  Y, 
Long,  Rev.  Daniel  A.,  D.D..  LL.D.,  President  Antiocn  College,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 

"  Socialism  in  our  Colleges  and  Universities." 
Loughlin,  G.  H.,  LL.D.,  F.K.,Sc.,  Garfield  University,  Kirksville,  Mo. 

"The  Sovereignty  of  the  Nation,"  "The  Nation  and  the  Individual,"  "The 
Nation  and  the  Family." 
Lyman,  George  A.,  Amboy,  111. 
MacArthur,  Rev.  Robert  S.,  D.D.,  Pastor  Madison  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  358  W. 

Fifty-seventh  Street,  New  York  Cfity,  N.  Y. 
Mack,  W.  S.,  Superintendent  Public  Schools,  Moline,  111. 
Martin,  Prof.  D.  S.,  Rutgers'  Female  College,  54  W.  Fifty-sixth  Street,  New  York  aty, 

McAlister.  James,  Ph.D.,  President  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

McConnell,  J.  J.,  Atlantic,  Iowa. 

McCord.  Prof.  W.  E..  Peoria,  111. 

Mead,  Edwin  D.,  Editor  New  England  Magazine^  Boston,  Mass. 

Milne,  W.  J.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Principal  State  Normal  School,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

Moncrief,  J.  W.,  D.D.,  Franklin  College,  Franklin,  Ind. 

Morey,  William  C,  Ph.D.,  Rochester  University.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Monroe,  Prof.  James,  Oborlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Morrison,  Rev.  N.  J.,  D.D.,  President  Drury  College,  Springfield,  Mo. 

Moxom,  Rev.  Philips.,  D.D.,  Springfield,  5fass. 

"  The  Citizen's  Duty  to  the  City,"  "  The  Good  Citizen." 
Murray,  Rev.  O.  E.,  D.D.,  V.-P.  Chicago  Civics  Club,  Morgan  Park,  111. 

"The Little  Red  Schoolhouse,"  "Politics  and  Skeptics,"  "  Misrule  in  American 
Cities,"  *'  Morals  In  Politics." 
Myrick,  Rev.  Henry  Lewis,  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y. 
Nichols,  .1.  B.,  Superintendent  Schoofs,  Mt.  Vernon,  111. 
Northrop,  Rev.  Cyrus,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis, 

Minn. 
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GOOD  CITIZENSHIP. 

BY  IRA   H.    EVANS. 

CHBISTIAKITY  must  be  an  allperyading  force  in  the  lives 
of  those  who  believe  in  it  to  fally  accomplish  its  mission^ 
and  unless  it  makes  better  citizens  of  those  who  enlist  under  its 
banner  than  are  others,  we  must  confess  that  it  has  partly  failed 
to  accomplish  its  proper  work  among  men. 

Has  there  not  been  something  lacking  in  the  education  of  all 
of  us  in  respect  to  these  matters  Y  Where  is  the  line  of  de- 
marcation found  between  Christians  and  non-professors  of 
Christianity  in  the  performance  of  their  civic  duties  Y  Do  they 
usually  vote  together  indiscriminately  for  the  same  men  and  the 
same  measures  in  city,  county,  state,  and  national  elections  Y 
Which  has  the  greatest  influence  with  the  average  Christian 
voter,  his  party  associates  and  feeling  of  partisanship  or  his 
sense  of  moral  obligation  to  vote  against  bad  men  and  bad 
measures,  by  whomsoever  nominated  Y  Who  are  the  most  active 
and  vigilant  in  the  conventions  that  nominate  and  the  elections 
that  decide  who  shall  be  our  city  and  county  officers,  the  saloon- 
keepers, gamblers,  and  other  representatives  of  the  evil  forces  of 
society,  or  the  Christian  citizens  Y  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that 
ordinarily  the  former  exhibit  the  most  activity  and  interest  in 
these  matters,  and  it  is  equally  notorious  that  they  are  usually 
successful  in  their  efforts. 

What  is  usually  at  stake  in  such  elections  Y  Stated  in  the 
fewest  words  possible,  it  is  good  or  bad  government.  To  be 
more  specific,  it  is  the  question  of  an  honest  and  capable  admin- 
istration of  public  affairs  in  the  interest  of  the  people,  and  the 
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suppression,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  evil  forces  in  society,  or  it 
is  a  corrupt  and  incompetent  administration  of  public  affairs  in 
the  interest  of  a  few,  and  the  letting  loose  upon  society  of  all  ite 
forces  to  corrnpt,  debauch,  and  destroy  as  many  as  possible  of 
the  people.  Whatever  bo  tbe  result,  the  end  accomplished  is 
great  for  good  or  evil. 

Occasionally  here  and  there  a  community  has  a  virtuooa 
spasm,  and  a  period  of  municipal  house- cleaning  ensues ;  bat 
such  a  period  is  seldom  long  lived,  and  sooq  matters  go  on  again 
in  the  same  bad  old  way.  The  evil  forces  of  society  are  always 
organized,  alert,  and  aggressive,  well  supplied  with  money  to 
carry  their  end,  and  unscrupulous  iu  its  use.  With  the  greatest 
Bkill  and  cnoDing  they  work  through  all  party  organizations, 
contribute  liberally  to  campaign  funds,  are  busy  iu  the  primaries 
in  securing  the  nomination  for  office  of  their  friends,  are  diligent 
in  seeking  to  control  the  utterances  of  the  newspapers  in  favor 
of  their  candidates  and  measures,  and  are  most  active  in  getting 
the  voters  to  the  polls  in  their  own  interest  on  election  day. 
Wliile  ostensibly  the  most  earnest  of  political  partisans,  they 
really  care  nothing  at  all  for  any  political  party,  except  to  use  it 
for  their  own  ends.  Nominally  members  of  different  parties, 
their  votes  are  practically  a  unit  for  the  candidates  of  any  party 
which  will  be  most  useful  to  their  interests. 

Against  this  combination  of  evil  forces,  so  powerful  for  ill, 
what  do  we  commonly  see  on  the  other  sldet  The  better  ele- 
ments of  society  are  usually  unorganized,  or  with  an  organiza- 
tion of  little  force,  often  sadly  indifferent  to  moral  results,  and 
frequently  deceived  as  to  the  real  character  of  more  or  less  of 
the  men  they  support  for  office.  It  is  a  favorite  trick  with  these 
enemies  of  society,  in  cases  where  it  is  deemed  best  to  pay  some 
respect  to  the  moral  element  of  the  community,  to  select  for  the 
most  important  offices  good-natured,  popular  men  who  stand 
fairly  well  in  society,  are  well  connected,  and  not  infrequently  are 
church  members,  but  who  have  no  more  backbone  or  moral  forcse 
than  an  oyster.  Money  and  official  position  often  make  snoh 
men  available  for  bad  ends,  and  I  believe  there  is  scarcely  a  city 
of  any  considerable  size  where  you  may  not  find  some  such  men 
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placed  in  office  in  the  manner  described.  Why  are  not  the 
Christian  and  moral  forces  of  society  as  nnited  for  the  support  of 
good  men  and  good  measures  in  elections  as  are  the  evil  forces 
of  society  for  the  support  of  bad  men  and  bad  measures  Y  The 
answer  to  this  question  may  be  that  the  evil  forces  of  society  feel 
a  more  direct  interest  in  the  results  of  such  elections,  because 
the  successful  pursuit  of  their  various  lines  of  evil  work  depends 
largely  upon  the  acquiescence  of  the  officers  of  the  law  in  their 
violations  of  law. 

If  we  wish  to  have  good  government  we  must  first  have  good 
citizenship  for  its  support  The  good  citizen  is  one  who  has 
sufficient  intelligence  to  understand  his  civic  duties,  who  takes 
as  much  interest  in  public  affairs  as  do  the  saloon-keeper  and 
gambler,  and  who  has  sufficient  manhood  and  moral  courage  to 
vote  for  or  against  men  and  measures  on  their  real  merits,  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  they  are  supported  or  opposed  by  any 
particular  party  or  set  of  men.  He  is  first  of  all  a  patriot  He 
loves  his  own  country  with  ardent  devotion  and  is  most  jealous 
of  its  honor.  He  honors  the  memory  of  the  noble  men  who, 
amid  unexampled  hardships  and  sufferings,  here  founded  and 
nurtured  the  institutions  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

The  good  citizen  is  a  law-abiding  citizen.  He  does  not  simply 
obey  a  law  because  he  likes  it,. but  he  obeys  it  because  it  is  the 
law.  He  fully  realizes  the  fact  that  our  institutions  can  only  be 
maintained  through  the  supremacy  of  the  law.  In  his  farewell 
address  to  his  countrymen  it  would  seem  as  if  Washington  had 
been  gifted  with  prophetic  vision  to  warn  all  coming  generations 
of  Americans  of  the  greatest  dangers  against  which  they  must 
guard  their  country  if  they  would  preserve  its  free  institutions. 
Among  other  things  he  said  : 

The  very  idea  of  the  power  and  right  of  the  people  to  establish 
government  presupposes  the  duty  of  every  individual  to  obey  the 
established  government. 

All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the  laws,  all  combinations  and 
associations,  under  whatever  plausible  character,  with  the  real  design 
to  direct,  control,  counteract,  or  awe  the  regular  deliberation  and  action 
of  the  constituted  authorities,  are  destructive  of  this  fundamental 
principle  and  of  fatal  tendency.  They  serve  to  organize  faction,  to 
give  it  an  artificial  and  extraordinary  force,  to  put,  in  the  place  of  the 
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delegated  will  of  the  nation,  the  will  of  a  pnrly ;  often  a  small  but 
artful  and  enterpriaiiig  minority  of  the  community  ;  and,  according  to 
the  alternate  triumphs  of  difi«rent  pnrtieH,  to  make  the  public  udmln- 
iatration  the  mirror  of  the  lil-concerted  and  incongruous  projects  rif 
faction,  rather  than  the  organ  of  eonslatent  and  wholesome  plans  di- 
gested by  common  conncils  and  modified  by  muliml  inleresU. 

Did  he  foresee  what  we  now  unfortunately  see — the  organiza- 
tion of  lawless  mobs,  under  the  leadership  of  political  blather- 
skites, to  march  on  Washington  and  seek  to  control  and  direct 
the  legislation  of  Congress  t 

In  his  memorial  oration  at  Philadelphia  in  ISST,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  framing  and  promalgs- 
tion  of  the  national  cflnstitution,  Judge  Stiller  of  the  TTnit«d 
States  Supreme  Court  said  : 

The  Anglo-Saxon  ni(;e,  from  wliom  we  inherit  so  much  that  is 
valuable  in  our  eharacter  aa  well  as  our  ioBtitmions,  has  been  remark- 
able in  all  its  history  for  a  love  of  law  and  order.  While  other  peoples, 
equally  cultivated,  have  paid  their  devotion  to  the  man  In  power,  as 
representative  of  the  law  whicli  he  enforces,  the  English  people,  and 
we  their  descendants,  have  venerated  the  iaw  itself,  looking  past  Its 
administrators,  and  giving  our  allegiance  and  obedience  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  govern  organized  society.  I  but  repeat  the  language  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  when  I  say  that  In  this  country 
the  law  la  supreme.  No  man  ia  so  high  as  to  be  above  the  law.  No 
ofQcer  of  tlie  government  may  disregard  it  with  Impunity.  To  this 
inborn  and  native  regard  for  law,  as  a  governing  power,  we  are  largely 
indebted  for  the  wonderful  success  and  prosperity  of  our  people,  for  the 
security  of  our  rights ;  and  when  the  highest  law  to  wliich  we  pay 
this  homage  is  the  conatituiion  of  the  United  States,  the  history  of  the 
world  has  ftirnlshed  no  auch  wonder  of  a  prosperous,  happy,  civilized 
government. 

Let  me  urge  upon  my  fellow -country  men,  and  eapecially  upon  the 
rising  generation  of  them,  to  examine  with  careful  scrutiny  all  new 
theories  of  government  and  of  social  life,  aud  If  they  do  not  reat  upon 
a  foundation  of  veneration  and  respect  for  law  as  the  bond  for  social 
existence,  let  them  distrust  them  as  Inimical  t^)  human  happiness. 

Disregard  for  law  is  becoming  a  common  thing  in  onr  land. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  painful  and  signi&caDt  features  of  our 
time  that  nearly  all  our  labor  organizations  are  ready  at  any 
time  to  defy  the  laws  of  the  land  aud  to  commit  acts  of  violence 
to  carry  their  ends.  There  is  hardly  a  labor  strike  in  our  land 
that  is  not  accompanied  by  violence,  and  frequently  by  murder 
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and  arson.  The  daily  papers  are  filled  with  accounts  of  their 
lawless  acts  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  There  is  nothing 
on  earth  more  despotic  than  these  labor  organizations  whose 
members  are  ready  to  maim  and  kill  any  man  who,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  rights  as  an  American  citizen,  dares  to  work  in 
violation  of  the  behests  of  snch  organizations.  Ko  one  qaes- 
tions  the  right  of  any  number  of  people  to  organize  for  any 
lawfid  purpose,  and  I  doubt  not  these  organizations  possess 
beneficent  features,  but  there  can  be  no  good  excuse  for  their 
lawless  acts  in  trampling  upon  the  rights  of  person  and  prop- 
erty of  other  citizens.  For  all  their  wrongs,  whether  real  or 
fancied,  they  have  their  remedy  through  the  courts  and  the  bal- 
lot box,  as  have  all  other  citizens,  and  these  are  the  only  means 
for  righting  wrongs  known  to  our  form  of  government.  By 
their  violent  deeds  they  are  pulling  down  the  columns  which 
support  the  fabric  of  our  government ;  and  when  the  crash 
comes,  which  they,  i>erhaps  unwittingly,  are  doing  their  ut- 
most to  produce,  none  will  be  greater  sufferers  by  it  than 
themselves  and  their  families.  With  the  success  of  their  efforts 
mob  law  will  prevail,  and  for  a  time  murder  and  rapine  will  fill 
the  land  with  inconceivable  misery,  and  then  ''the  man  on 
horseback  "  will  inevitably  appear  and  be  hailed  as  the  savior  of 
society,  for  the  rule  of  one  strong  man  is  infinitely  preferable  to 
the  rule  of  the  mob.  Such  has  been  the  history  of  the  world  in 
the  past,  and  such  we  may  reasonably  expect  it  to  be  in  the 
future  under  similar  conditions. 

In  a  government  like  ours,  of  the  people  and  by  the  people, 
the  step  from  the  supremacy  of  law  to  anarchy  is  but  a  short 
one,  and  it  is  easily  taken  through  unchecked  violations  of  law. 
Why  is  there  such  imbecility  in  the  most  of  our  state  and  city 
governments  in  dealing  with  acts  of  lawlessness  Y  It  is  because 
the  people  elect  for  their  ofiicers  men  who  either  sympathize 
with  the  lawbreakers  or  who  lack  the  manhood  and  moral 
courage  to  enforce  the  laws  they  are  sworn  to  execute.  These 
recreant  officials  evidently  think  they  have  more  to  fear  from 
the  resentment  of  the  lawbreakers  and  their  sympathizers  in 
case  they  enforce  the  law  than  from  the  just  indignation  of  the 
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law-abiding  citizens  in  case  they  suffer  the  laws  to  be  trodden 
onder  foot.  Back  of  all;  the  trouble  is  largely  the  indifference 
to  their  civic  duties  and  lack  of  sense  of  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  of  the  government,  of  the  individuals  who  compoae 
what  are  termed  the  better  elements  of  society. 

The  nation  must  be  governed  by  one  or  the  other  of  the  great 
political  parties  which  owe  their  origin  to  opposing  views  among 
the  people  as  to  the  powers  of  the  government  and  the  policies 
to  be  pursued  by  it.  These  parties  extend  into  our  state  poli- 
tics, and  national  politics  too  often  absorb  almost  the  entire 
thought  and  attention  of  the  i>eople  to  the  exclusion  of  proper 
attention  to  state  affairs.  Most  unfortunately  for  the  interestB 
of  the  people,  our  county  and  city  governments  have  usually 
been  included  among  the  prizes  to  be  struggled  for  by  these 
great  political  parties,  and  the  winner  has  generally  regarded 
the  control  of  the  city  or  county  government  as  a  prize  captured 
in  war,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  benefit  of  the  victor,  instead 
of  a  trust  to  be  administered  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 

The  offices  in  city  and  county  governments  have  no  connec- 
tion whatever  with  the  national  or  state  issues  upon  which  the 
people  are  divided,  yet  they  are  given  to  the  most  active  parti- 
sans of  the  successful  political  party,  with  scarcely  any  regard 
to  their  fitness  for  the  places  they  fill.  These  offices  are  usually 
regarded  as  places  to  be  filled  by  partisan  mercenaries.  Ameri- 
can cities  of  considerable  size  are  well  known  to  be  the  most 
shamefully  misgoverned  cities  in  the  civilized  world.  They  are 
usually  governed  by  rings  of  corrupt  politicians,  who  are  in 
close  alliance  with  the  saloon  keepers  and  gamblers  and  all  the 
evil  forces  present  in  such  communities.  Strange  to  say,  very 
many  good  i>eople  are  so  steeped  in  partisanship  that  they  vote 
for  the  nominees  of  these  rings  because  they  control  the  regular 
local  party  organizations  to  which  they  belong. 

The  hope  for  better  city  and  county  governments  in  this 
country  consists  largely  in  separating  them  altogether  from  any 
connection  with  national  and  state  politics,  and  treating  them 
simply  as  business  corporations,  to  be  managed  on  an  entirely 
non-partisan  basis  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.     Our  city  and 
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county  governmentB  are  those  nearest  to  us,  and  are  those  which 
most  vitally  affect  our  welfare  and  in  which  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunities exist  for  the  abuse  of  power  in  the  matters  of  taxation, 
extravagant  and  corrupt  expenditure  of  public  funds,  and  mal- 
administration of  the  law  in  the  interest  of  the  lawbreakers. 
The  movement  cityward  is  revolutionizing  the  conditions  of 
American  life,  and  unless  there  is  a  purification  of  our  cities 
they  will  become  centers  of  corruption  which  will  poison  the  life 
of  the  whole  nation.  Happily  municipal  leagues  and  good  gov- 
ernment clubs  are  being  organized  quite  extensively  to  meet  this 
threatening  condition  of  affairs.  The  war  is  on  all  over  our  fair 
land  between  the  forces  who  seek  good  and  bad  government. 
Organization  must  be  matched  by  organization  if  we  would  suc- 
ceed. We  must  work  as  hard  in  the  unselfish  effort  to  maintain 
good  government  as  do  the  evil  forces  of  society  in  their  selfish 
efforts  to  destroy  all  that  is  valuable  in  our  Christian  civil- 
ization. The  saloon-keepers  and  liquor  dealers  have  their  state 
organization  and  also  their  local  organizations  to  carefully  pro- 
tect their  interests  from  any  hostile  state  or  local  action,  and 
many  of  their  friends  are  organized  into  societies  in  behalf  of 
that  much-abused  term,  '<  personal  liberty,"  for  the  support  of 
the  saloons  and  the  destruction  of  the  quiet  and  peace  of  the 
American  Sabbath.  With  the  cry  of  "personal  liberty"  in  out 
ears  in  behalf  of  the  saloons,  which  exist  to  debauch  and  destroy 
American  youth  and  manhood,  we  may  well  exclaim  with 
Madame  Eoland,  "O  Liberty!  Liberty!  how  many  crimes  are 
committed  in  thy  name ! "  Milton  well  said  of  this  kind  of 
liberty  :  "License  they  mean  when  they  cry  liberty."  Bather 
let  us  agree  with  Burke,  in  his  "Beflections  on  the  French  Bev- 
el ution"  :  "What is  liberty  without  wisdom  and  without  vir- 
tue ;  it  is  the  greatest  of  all  possible  evils  ;  for  it  is  folly,  vice, 
and  madness  without  tuition  or  restraint" 

The  open  saloon  is  the  great  curse  of  America,  and  it  is  a 
great  cancer  eating  into  our  body  politic.  Where  it  cannot  be 
suppressed  its  evil  influences  should  be  limited  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. A  distinguished  clergyman  who  studied  the  liquor 
question  abroad  for  some  years  recommends  the  Norwegian  sys- 
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tern  of  regulating  this  traflic.  He  says  that  "  the  oaly  way  to 
overcome  the  liquor  power  is  to  break  the  alliaace  of  the  passion 
for  gain  with  the  passion  for  drink,  and  the  alliance  of  both  with 
politics.  Gambling,  lust,  and  drink  passions  are  bound  to- 
gether ;  while  they  ao  remain  prohibitory  laws  will  not  destroy 
the  saloon.  In  Sweden  and  Norway,  under  the  Norwegian 
system,  saloons  have  decreased  more  than  sixty  per  cent,  and 
liquor  drinking  more  than  one  half."  What  a  mighty  power 
the  liquor  interest  wields  in  divorcing  people  from  the  church 
of  God  and  in  sowing  in  their  minds  the  seeds  of  lawlessness  and 
anarchy,  which  so  soon  ripen  into  lawless  and  bloody  deeds ! 
The  fact  that  gamblers  nearly  always  have  their  places  of  resort 
over  saloons  is  significant  of  the  intimate  relations  existing  be- 
tween them.  One  class  is  licensed  to  depredate  on  society, 
while  the  vocation  of  the  other  is  prohibited  ;  bat  both  alike 
despise  and  disobey  the  laws. 

The  hope  of  the  country  for  the  purification  of  its  politics  is 
in  the  independent  voter  who  can  neither  be  bribed,  cajoled,  nor 
coerced  into  voting  for  what  he  believes  to  be  wrong.  It  is  not 
strange  that  he  is  both  hated  and  feared  by  the  corrupt  profes- 
sional politiciaus.  The  independent  voter  is  becoming  the 
saving  element  in  American  politics.  May  his  tribe  speedily 
and  largely  increase.  Listen  to  the  wise  counsels  of  Washing- 
ton  to  his  countrymen  upon  this  subject : 

I  have  already  intiuiitl«d  to  you  the  danger  of  parties  in  the  state, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  founding  of  them  on  geographical  dis- 
crl  ml  nations.  Let  me  now  warn  you  In  the  moat  solemn  manner 
against  the  baneful  efTeuta  of  the  spirit  of  party  generally. 

This  spirit,  unfortunately,  la  inseparable  from  our  nature,  having  its 
root  in  the  strongest  passions  of  the  human  mind.  It  exists  under 
dlfierent  shapes  In  all  governments,  more  or  less  stifled,  controlled,  or 
repressed  i  but  in  those  of  the  popular  form  It  is  seen  in  its  greatest 
rankuess  and  is  truly  their  worst  eueniy. 

The  alternate  domination  of  one  faction  over  another,  sharpnued  by 
the  spirit  of  revenge  natural  to  party  dissenBion,  which  in  different 
ages  and  countries  has  perpetrated  the  most  horrid  enormities,  la  itself 
a  frightful  despotism.  But  this  leads  at  length  to  a  more  formal  and 
permanent  despotism.  The  disorders  and  miseries  which  rettult  grad- 
ually Incline  the  mlnda  of  men  to  seek  security  and  repose  In  the  abso- 
lute power  of  an  individual,  and  sooner  or  later  the  chief  of  some  pr&> 
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vailing  faction,  more  able  or  more  fortunate  than  his  competitors,  turns 
this  disposition  to  the  purposes  of  his  own  elevation  on  the  ruins  of 
public  liberty.  The  common  and  continual  mischiefs  of  the  spirit  of 
party  are  sufficient  to  make  it  the  interest  and  duty  of  a  wise  people  to 
discourage  and  restrain  it. 

The  material,  social,  and  political  conditions  of  this  conntry 
have  been  powerfolly  affected  by  the  enormous  influx  of  for- 
eigners in  the  last  twenty-five  years.  During  that  period  10,- 
421,715  immigrants  have  entered  this  country.  There  is  nothing 
in  this  world's  history  to  compare  with  this  mighty  movement 
of  people,  either  as  to  the  diversity  of  nationalities  and  vast- 
ness  of  numbers  engaged  in  it,  or  greatness  of  distance  traversed 
in  effecting  it  Every  habitable  portion  of  the  globe  has  con- 
tributed to  it.  With  the  exception  of  the  Chinese,  all  the  male 
adults  among  them  have  been  invited  to  exercise  the  elective 
frwichise  after  a  residence  in  the  different  states  and  territories 
of  periods  ranging  from  three  months  to  two  years.  Only  four 
states  require  a  longer  period  of  residence  than  one  year  for  this 
purpose.  The  immigration  for  the  x>6riod  stated  has  been  drawn 
mostly  from  the  poorer  and  more  ignorant  classes  of  Europe. 
Swarms  of  the  most  degraded  people  of  Europe  have  been  im- 
ported to  work  in  the  mines  and  mills  and  on  the  railroads  of 
the  country,  displacing  better  paid  and  more  intelligent  labor. 
The  capitalists  who  have  imported  these  people  have  been 
animated  by  an  inordinate  greed  for  gain  in  so  doing,  and  ap- 
parently have  cared  nothing  at  all  for  the  evil  results  to  society 
of  such  action.  We  may  wonder  what  Mr.  Carnegie,  who  wrote 
in  such  glowing  terms  of  "Triumphant  Democracy,''  now 
thinks  of  the  partial  exhibition  of  it  by  the  hordes  of  Poles, 
Slavs,  Italians,  and  Hungarians  imported  by  himself  and  his 
associates,  who  are  piUaging,  burning,  and  murdering  in  Penn- 
sylvania. City  and  parish  authorities  in  Europe  have  been 
found  aiding  in  sending  to  us  their  paupers  and  criminals,  and 
even  private  societies  abroad  have  recently  been  discovered 
carrying  on  this  shameful  work.  The  assassins  of  Italy,  driven 
out  of  that  country,  find  their  homes  here,  and  the  murderous 
Mafia  has  been  established  in  our  country.  The  anarchists  and 
other  enemies  of  society,  driven  out  of  Europe,  come  here  to 
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preach  their  devilish  doctrines  and  recommeDce  their  fiendish 
work  on  American  soil.  This  country  is  fast  heing  made  the 
Botany  Bay  of  Europe. 

These  immigrants,  unused  to  any  participation  in  government 
affairs,  ignorant  of  our  language,  laws,  and  customs,  and  think- 
ing only  of  improving  their  material  condition  in  coming 
hither,  have  become  a  potent  factor  in  our  American  life,  and 
have  undoubtedly  done  much  to  lower  the  standard  of  American 
citizenship  and  degrade  American  politics.  They  swarm  in  our 
cities,  and  by  their  votes  are  largely  respoDSible  for  the  main 
tenance  iu  power  of  the  "rings"  which  plunder  and  mis- 
govern 80  many  American  cities.  They  have  largely  increased 
the  purchasable  vote  in  this  country  and  are  generally  stanch 
supporters  of  the  saloons,  both  in  business  and  politics.  They 
largely  control  the  trades  unions  and  labor  organizations  of  the 
country,  whose  places  of  meetinga  are  usually  found  over 
saloons  or  in  connection  therewith.  Many  of  these  newcomers 
mistake  liberty  for  license,  and  are  largely  responsible  for  the 
lawless  and  murderous  deeds  now  so  commonly  incident  to  the 
strikes  of  labor  organ izatioua.  Accustomed  to  military  re- 
pression in  Europe,  they  have  an  utter  coutempt  for  our  weak 
civil  authorities,  and  ballets  and  bayonets  alone  command  their 
respect.  They  constitute  the  main  strength  of  the  anarchists  in 
America,  whose  favorite  places  of  resort  are  naturally  the 
saloons,  and  in  their  ma<l  efforts  to  abolish  all  government  and 
destroy  society  itself,  they  cry  out  for  "  personal  liberty"  even 
more  loudly  than  do  the  saloon-keepers  and  their  allies.  While 
many  good  men  are  included  among  these  immigrants  who  are 
an  honor  to  this  country  and  whom  we  gladly  welcome  to  the 
privileges  of  ita  citizenship,  still  the  general  result  of  this  vast 
inflow  of  heterogeneous  elements  has  been  disastrous  to  the 
best  interests  of  our  country. 

At  the  same  lime  we  must  remember  that  these  people  are 
not  to  be  blamed  for  coming  hither.  They  came  because  our 
doors  were  wide  open  for  their  admission,  aud  they  are  voters 
because  we  gave  them  the  ballot  without  any  regard  whatever 
to  their  fitness  to  use  it  wisely.      The  real  fault  is  with  us  and 
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not  with  them.  In  the  wild  race  for  material  prosx)erity  with 
which  the  people  of  this  country  have  been  largely  crazed  since 
oar  civil  war,  onr  main  thought  has  been  of  growth  in  wealth 
and  population,  and  the  development  of  our  vast  natural  re- 
sources. We  have  been  a  nation  of  money-seekers  instead  of  a 
Christian  and  patriotic  people.  With  a  fatalistic  belief  that 
God  would  in  some  way  take  care  of  our  country,  we  have  been 
X)ermitting  it  to  go  to  the  devil.  If  the  present  financial  de- 
pression in  our  country,  accompanied  as  it  is  by  so  much  suf- 
fering and  so  many  acts  of  violence,  shall  serve  to  arouse  the 
American  people  to  a  serious  consideration  of  their  present  con- 
dition and  its  causes,  and  result  in  a  genuine  revival  of  Chris- 
tianity and  patriotism,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  thank  God  that 
we  have  been  afflicted  in  mercy. 

We  have  trusted  too  much  to  the  theory  that  education  alone 
will  make  a  good  citizen.  Experience  shows  us  that  such  is  not 
the  case,  and  that  intelligence  divorced  from  religion  and 
morality  only  serves  to  make  its  possessor  more  dangerous  to 
society.  In  our  anxiety  to  disarm  hostile  criticism  of  our  pub- 
lic schools,  we  have  banished  the  Bible  and  every  form  of  re- 
ligious instruction  from  them,  and  have  gone  so  far  that  scarcely 
any  moral  instruction  is  given  in  them.  A  distinguished  educa- 
tor has  well  said : 

I  believe  that  the  course  of  study  \\\  our  public  schools  ought  to  in- 
clude direct  moral  instruction.  There  ought  to  be  text-books  and 
teaching  on  practical  morality.  By  moral  instruction  I  mean  instruc- 
tion as  to  doing  right  in  the  relations  of  man  with  man  ;  instruction 
concerning  the  common  duties  of  life,  what  they  are  and  how  to  do 
them.  In  these  matters  I  claim  that  all  the  pupils  in  the  public 
schools  ought  to  receive  instruction. 

Two  facts  that  are  unquestionable  tend  to  confirm  this  conclusion. 
One  is  that  the  public  school  system  has  constantly  tended  more  and 
more  to  become  an  intellectualizing  machine.  This  is  the  tendency 
and  danger  of  the  system.  It  omits  moral  instruction,  for  the  most 
part,  and  devotes  itself  to  the  intellect,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the 
thinking  powers  are  developed  at  the  expense  of  the  conscience,  and 
intellectual  pursuits  come  to  be  valued  by  the  young  at  the  expense  of 
practical  duty.  This  danger  of  attending  exclusively  to  the  intellect  is 
the  snare  of  our  public  schools.  It  is  a  danger  that  must  be  watchfully 
guarded  against  or  the  schools  that  were  meant  to  bless  the  common- 
wealth will    minister  to  its  worst  tendencies.     And  the  other  fact, 
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oomplenientary  and  confirmatory,  ie  tbat  public  scIiikiIs  have  not  tlius 
far  fulfilled  the  expectatloiia  of  their  friends  iu  the  promulioti  of  public 
morality.  Many  have  thought  that  general  education  was  the  surest 
road  to  general  refaranttian,  just  en  Lord  Macaulay  predicted,  in  his 
eutbusiaam  for  the  goveruiuent  schools  In  India,  that  after  they  had 
been  thirty  years  at  work  not  a  heathen  would  remain  in  all  that  land. 
But  the  thirty  yeare  have  more  than  passed  and  the  idols  still  stand; 
nor  liave  similar  predictions  been  better  fulfilled  elsewhere.  Illiteracy 
and  crime  used  to  \m  thought  of  as  companions,  but  the  day  of  such  as- 
sociation is  passing  away.  A  larger  proportion  of  prisoners  la  made 
up  of  persons  under  twenty-five  years  old  than  when  public  schools 
were  in  their  infancy.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  our  schools  have  de- 
veloped a  class  with  quick  wits,  but  dull  consciences,  able  to  do  sharp 
things,  but  indifferent  to  moral  restraints  ;  and  this  class  sends  an  ex- 
cessive proportion  of  its  ineuibera  to  prison.  They  were  tauglit  the 
use  of  their  wits  but  not  their  duties,  and  the  consequence  la  what 
might  have  been  foreseen.  If  the  schools  do  not  wish  to  minister  to 
public  vice  they  must  b^ln  to  minist«r  directly  to  public  morality  by 
teaching  the  actual  duties  of  common  life. 

Another  necessity,  in  order  to  the  improvement  of  moral  culture,  as 
I  believe,  is  industrial  education  in  the  public  schools. 

Here  aguio  we  should  remember  that  public  education  is  intended  to 
fit  the  pupils  iu  some  good  measure  for  the  life  that  is  before  theni. 
And  it  should  he  added  that  labor,  daily  labor,  Lf  to  be  the  life-long  lot 
of  the  great  majority  of  those  who  attend  the  public  schools.  It  fol- 
lows that  the  training  they  receive  in  school  should  prepare  them  iu 
some  way  for  a  life  of  labor.  If  our  schools  set  themselves  to  the 
training  of  a  leisured  class,  they  will  not  only  defeat  their  own  true  ob- 
ject, but  become  a  curse  to  the  country. 

Here  we  meet  another  danger  from  the  tendency.  Inherent  In  a 
school  system,  to  over  i u tell ectuall zing — the  danger  of  educating  chil- 
dren away  from  their  life.  Of  course,  it  is  most  desirable  that  some 
children  should  be  educated  away  from  the  life  in  which  they  seem 
to  have  been  boru.  It  is  one  glory  of  the  public  schools  that  they  help 
to  draw  the  select  few  out  from  among  the  many  to  a  more  intellectual 
life  than  the  many  can  live.  But  It  is  easy  besides  for  the  school  to 
create  in  the  many  such  tastes  and  habits  as  will  disqualify  tbem  for 
the  life  that  is  before  them.  Children  from  the  families  of  laboring 
met)  are  brought  under  public  education.  They  come  under  infiuences 
that  stimulate  the  taste  for  intellectual  activity.  They  are  taught  that 
to  think,  to  learn,  to  know,  are  the  great  things.  They  are  fascinated 
with  the  idea.  They  do  not  learn  enough  to  be  very  wise,  but  they  do 
learn  enough  to  think  that  Intellectual  pursuits  are  essentially  higher 
than  labor.  Conceit  of  knowledge  la  easier  to  get  than  knowledge,  and 
always  comes  earlier.  When  their  fife  in  school  is  ended  intellectual 
habits  have  been  crudely  l)egun,  and  Industrial  hablta  have  no  ex- 
istence. Very  likely  the  best  years  for  the  formation  of  habits  of  in- 
dustry and  the  learning  of  a  trade  have  passed.     The  school  has  done 
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nothing  toward  training  the  hands  to  skill  in  ordinary  work.  It  lias 
unintentionally  instilled  the  idea  that  wit  is  better  than  work  to  get  a 
living  by,  and  has  thus  encouraged  a  proud  revolt  from  the  life  to 
which  they  were  born,  while  yet  it  has  not  fitted  them  for  any 
other.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  so  many  who  have  passed  through 
our  schools  are  looking  for  light  work  or  work  that  seems  genteel,  or 
are  rushing  half  educated  into  the  professions  and  lowering  the  stan- 
dard of  learning  there.  Thus  it  happens,  too,  that  there  are  recruits  in 
abundance  for  the  army  of  those  who  live  by  their  wits,  whether  hon- 
estly or  not,  and  often  fall  into  the  clutches  of  the  law. 

Very  sad  and  suggestive  is  the  remark  of  a  prison  commissioner,  that 
half  the  benefit  of  prison  life  to  youthful  criminals  consists  in  the 
formation  of  habits  of  patient  industry.  Why  should  we  leave  so  great 
a  benefit  to  be  conferred  by  prison  life?  Why  should  society  give  it 
only  to  the  criminals  ?  What  if  the  schools  gave  some  of  it  to  all  who 
came  within  their  walls  ?  Is  not  prevention  better  than  cure  ?  Is  not 
a  child  saved  to  industry  better  than  a  criminal  won  back  to  it  by  the 
incidental  benefit  of  his  penal  shame?  Grant  that  the  schools  cannot 
do  everything,  and  cannot  do  anything  very  great  in  this  direction  ; 
nevertheless,  what  they  can  do  is  well  worth  doing.  What  can  they 
do?  In  answer  I  may  ask,  why  should  it  not  be  one  of  the  duties  of 
the  public  school  to  train  the  hands  of  the  children  to  deftness  and 
skill  in  working  ?  These  wonderful  hands  that  God  has  given  us — how 
little  of  the  work  that  is  possible  to  them  do  they  do,  for  want  of  skill ! 
If  they  had  been  wisely  trained  and  practiced  in  our  childhood,  so  that 
their  utmost  had  become  possible  to  them,  how  much  better  had  we 
been  fitted  for  the  daily  necessities  of  our  lot !  As  for  the  great  multi- 
tude who  must  use  their  hands  in  some  way  or  other  all  their  days, 
even  a  little  manual  practice,  substituted  for  complete  disuse  in  school- 
time,  would  have  done  them  more  good  than  some  part  of  the  Roman 
history  that  they  tried  to  learn.  In  this  working  world,  why  should 
not  power  to  work  stand  among  the  first  lessons  that  society  teaches  to 
its  young? 

In  some  cities  the  first  steps  of  learning  and  practice  in  some  of  the 
leading  trades  are  already  taught  in  the  public  schools.  Wood  work  in 
its  various  forms,  practical  and  ornamental,  from  carpentry  to  carving, 
is  taught  under  the  auspices  of  the  public  boards,  to  the  great  benefit  of 
the  rising  race.  Slowly,  but  surely,  this  work  is  destined  to  increase  ; 
not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  present  work  of  the  schools,  by  any  means, 
but  so  far  that  labor  shall  be  recognized  as  a  constant  subject  of  in- 
struction, and  the  great  mass  of  workers  shall  find  the  schools  direct 
help  in  preparation  for  their  life. 

Such  instruction  would  tend  at  once  to  improvement  in  the  moral 
tone  of  the  schools  themselves.  That  school  will  have  the  best  moral 
tone  which  best  serves  its  true  end.  The  effect  of  education  that 
trains  the  young  away  from  sympathy  with  their  own  life  and  duty  is 
morally  confusing  and  depressing.  If  a  school  ministers  to  pride  of 
intellectual  pursuits  and  contempt  of  labor,  the  moral  tone  of  it  is  un- 
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healthy.  One  of  the  most  direct  ways  to  purify  and  elevate  the  moral 
spirit  of  our  schools  is  to  bring  them  into  line  with  the  actual  work  of 
life  ;  to  recognize  the  fact  that  man  is  destined  to  be  a  laborer  as  well 
as  a  thinliLer  and  a  learner ;  to  put  honor  upon  labor  by  keeping  it  con- 
stantly in  sight  as  one  of  the  ends  of  instruction.  When  this  is  done, 
the  pupils  will  feel  more  distinctly  that  their  school  life  is  the  true  and 
helpful  road  to  tlieir  actual  future,  and  they  can  go  forward  in  it  with 
a  warmer  moral  entliusiasm. 

It  is  also  most  important  that  civics,  or  the  science  of  civil 
government^  should  be  taaght  in  our  pnblic  schools.  In  this 
work  we  should  begin  with  our  normal  schools,  that  we  may 
have  properly  prepared  teachers  of  civics.  This  instruction 
should  then  extend  down  to  the  high  schools  and  other  grades 
of  our  public  schools.  If  need  be,  our  state  legislature  should 
be  petitioned  to  provide  for  instruction  in  civics,  and  also  for 
moral  instruction,  in  our  public  schools ;  and  industrial  educa- 
tion should  follow  as  soon  as  practicable.  We  can  well  afford 
to  drop  from  our  present  courses  of  study  in  these  schools  much 
that  is  of  but  little  practical  value  to  make  room  for  these  new 
lines  of  instruction,  which  are  indispensable  to  the  welfare  of 
our  people  and  the  preservation  of  our  free  institutions.  Thanks 
to  the  American  Institute  of  Civics,  which  was  organized  in 
1887  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  and  patriotic  citizens 
of  our  country,  public  attention  is  being  drawn  to  this  and 
kindred  subjects  by  public  addresses  and  pamphlets  issued  by 
the  Institute.* 

While  confessing  that  our  public  school  system  needs  amend- 
ment, we  must  stoutly  resist  the  efforts  of  any  church  or  organi- 
zation of  men  to  destroy  or  weaken  it  by  a  division  of  its  funds 
for  the  support  of  church  schools  or  for  the  support  of  schools 
founded  upon  differences  of  language  among  the  newcomers 
from  Europe.  The  editor  of  a  prominent  northern  paper,  in 
commenting  upon  the  experience  of  Canada  in  distributing  its 
school  fund  for  the  support  of  church  schools,  and  the  plea  that 
the  same  thing  should  be  done  in  this  country,  remarks  : 

In  Canada  dissatisfied  parents  are  allowed,  under  certain  restrictions, 
to  divert  the  amount  of  their  taxes  to  the  support  of  denominational 

•Thk  American  Journal  of  Politics  Is  now  the  omclal  organ  of  this  onganl- 
zation. 
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schools.  In  practice  the  tendency  is  to  build  up  sectarian  schools 
everywhere  and  to  emphasize  religious  prejudices  from  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  childVs  life. 

The  insuperable  objection  to  this  plan  is  that  it  threatens  the  unity 
of  the  nation.  The  type  of  our  national  character  is  still  being  mod- 
ified by  the  new  elements  in  our  heterogeneous  population.  It  can  only 
be  unified  through  national  control  of  primary  education  in  schools 
where  diflferences  of  home  prejudice  and  customs  are  modified  by  the 
pressure  of  a  common  training,  and  where  all  stand  upon  a  common 
footing  as  Americans.  It  is  indeed  the  continuation  of  racial  prejudice 
and  misunderstanding  which  most  threatens  the  unity  of  our  people. 
It  is  the  absence  of  a  true  national  spirit,  caused  by  the  perpetuation 
of  race  prejudice  and  religious  hate,  which  most  retards  the  develop- 
ment of  Canada,  and  has  made  the  tone  of  thought  in  its  provinces 
essentially  provincial.  If  we  are  one  people— as  the  Canadians  have 
never  been — it  is  largely  because  our  children  have  been  brought 
together  in  the  common  schools  and  have  learned  to  respect  and  have 
faith  in  each  other  in  spite  of  differences.  The  public  school  has  made 
the  unity  of  the  nation  possible,  and  this  is  a  service  which  we  can 
neither  forget  nor  forego. 

While  there  is  no  room  in  this  country  for  a  Kaownothing 
party,  we  must  restrict  immigration  from  every  quarter  of  the 
globe  if  we  are  to  preserve  our  free  institutions  unimpaired. 
Neither  can  the  American  people  afford  to  tolerate  parties  or- 
ganized upon  the  basis  of  religious  preferences  or  antipathies. 
We  may  well  be  proud  of  the  good  sense  and  patriotism  of  that 
foreign- born  citizen  (Mr.  Schieren,  the  present  mayor  of  Brook- 
lyn) who  recently  refused  permission  to  raise  the  flag  of  an  alien 
people  over  the  city  hall  of  Brooklyn,  saying  that  the  American 
flag  wafi  good  enough  for  anybody  in  this  country,  and  that  no 
other  flag  should  float  over  the  city  hall  of  Brooklyn  while  he 
was  its  mayor.  We  may  also  justly  be  proud  of  the  patriotic 
utterances  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Archbishop  Ireland,  of  St 
Paul,  who,  in  a  recent  sermon  on  '^  Foreign  Nationalism  in 
America,''  said  : 

^*  Foreign  nationalism  in  America  must  be  kept  in  the  back- 
ground and  made  to  give  place  in  the  church  and  street  to 
Americanism.  The  Catholic  Church,  as  far  as  she  wears  a 
national  aspect,  must  be  American  in  America.  To  make  her 
Irish  is  to  make  her  unfit  for  the  country.  Segregation  of  one 
body  of  Catholics  from  another  on  foreign  lines  is  wrong.      The 
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church  has  suffered  from  lack  of  Americanism  ;  one  nationalism 
is  and  must  be  supreme  in  our  civil  and  social  matters,  and  that 
is  American  nationalism.  On  this  condition  has  America  ad- 
mitted foreigners  to  citizenship.  No  political  segregation  of 
citizens  on  foreign  lines  can  be  allowed.  No  one  should  vote  as 
an  Irishman  or  seek  office  as  an  Irishman.  It  is  wrong  in  private 
life  to  cultivate  the  spirit  of  a  foreign  nationalism  at  the  expense 
of  American  nationalism.  Nothing  can  be  allowed  that  takes  in 
the  slightest  degree  from  the  honor  of  her  flag  and  allegiance  to 
her  laws.  Citizens  of  foreign  descent  must  know  that  only  by 
being  thorough  Americans  can  they  succeed  even  in  material 
prospects  and  in  the  gaining  of  re6X)ect  and  confidence  in  the 
country.'' 

We  may  well  commend  these  wise  and  noble  utterances  to  the 
many  foreign -born  priests  and  bishops  of  diverse  nationalities 
belonging  to  that  church  in  America,  who  seem  most  anxious  to 
segregate  their  congregations  from  the  mass  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  on  lines  of  race,  language,  and  religion. 

The  making  of  a  homogeneous  and  noble  people  out  of  the 
vast  aggregation  of  heterogeneous  elements  composing  our  pres- 
ent population,  and  out  of  their  descendants,  is  a  work  that  will 
tax  to  the  utmost  the  wisest  statesmanship,  the  purest  patriotism, 
and  the  most  Ghristlike  endeavor.  It  is  the  work  of  a  century. 
With  hearts  uplifted  by  faith  in  God  and  aflame  with  love  of 
country,  we  anxiously  look  down  the  long  vista  of  the  coming 
years  to  see  what  the  American  people  of  a  century  hence  shall 
be.  It  will  be  a  diflerent  people  from  any  which  dwell  here 
to- day.  Let  us  hope  for  the  controlling  influence  on  the  future 
of  the  old  American  stock,  which  created  and  has  maintained 
our  free  institutions,  and  through  whose  respect  for  divine  law 
and  love  of  liberty  regulated  by  law,  our  past  achievements 
have  been  possible. 

Ik  A  H.  Evans. 


STRIKES  FROM  AN  ECONOMIC  STANDPOINT. 

BY  REV.   E.   D.   MCCREARY,  PH.D. 

THE  carrent  year  has  thus  far  been  made  specially  notable 
by  unusnal  and  widespread  disturbances  in  the  depart- 
ments of  business  and  labor.  Besides  a  number  of  strikes, 
which  in  ordinary  times  would  have  attracted  marked  attention 
and  comment,  two  great  strikes,  unusual  in  magnitude,  impor- 
tance, and  effects,  have  absorbed  public  attention  and  have 
widely  and  disastrously  afifected  the  business  interests  of  the 
country.  The  first  was  inaugurated  by  the  coal  ox)erativeB,  and, 
by  the  stoppage  of  the  fuel  supply,  seriously,  for  a  season, 
crippled  our  manufacturing  interests.  The  second,  brought 
about  by  the  American  Bailway  Union  under  the  autocratic 
leadership  of  President  Debs,  followed  closely  after  the  coal 
miner  strike,  is  still  in  progress  at  this  writing,  and  has  had  a 
disastrous  effect,  from  a  financial  standpoint,  on  the  railroad 
systems — especially  of  the  middle  and  far  west,  and  also  on  the 
general  business  interests  of  the  country  at  large. 

The  frequency  with  which  strikes  occur  in  this  and  other 
countries  is  indicative  of  the  fact  that  either  the  true  relations 
of  capital  and  labor  are  greatly  misapprehended  both  by  em- 
ployers and  employees,  or  that  grave  defects  exist  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  various  departments  of  labor  are  conducted.  The 
causes  of  strikes  are  often  ascribed  in  a  general  and  indefinite 
way  to  antagonism  existing  between  capital  and  labor.  But  the 
interests  of  capital  and  labor,  when  properly  understood,  are 
one  and  the  same,  each  being  dependent  on  the  other  for  profit- 
able employment,  so  that  whatever  is  inimical  to  one  is  hurtful 
to  the  other.  If  labor  is  withdrawn  from  the  market,  capital 
cannot  find  profitable  employment ;  if  capital  is  withdrawn  or 
destroyed,  business  becomes  paralyzed,  avenues  of  labor  are 
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closed,  wages  are  diminished  or  entirely  cease,  and  the  working 
classes  are  compelled  to  live  in  enforced  idleness,  which  is 
always  accompanied  with  great  privation  and  aaffering.  It 
must  be  evident  from  these  facts  that  capital  and  labor  are 
allies  and  not  enemies,  and  that  whatever  interrnpts  their  am- 
icable relations  must  prove  hurtful  to  both. 

Strikes  have  been  aptly  styled  "the  insurrection  of  labor." 
The  right  of  insurrection  against  oppressive  measures,  or  those 
that  encroach  on  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  individnal, 
cannot  be  denied  ;  but  insarreotion  of  any  kind  should  be  the 
last  resort  for  obtaining  redress  for  either  real  or  fancied  griev- 
ances. All  other  means  of  securing  relief  should  first  be  tried 
before  insurrectionary  methods  are  resorted  to.  For  inanrree- 
tions  are  always  destructive  in  their  nature  and  tendency,  and 
are  prolific  sonrces  of  loss  aod  waste.  Strikes,  being  insurrec- 
tionary iu  their  nature,  are  no  esceptiou  to  this  rule.  On  their 
inception,  production  in  the  department  in  which  the  strike 
occurs  at  once  ceases ;  capacity  to  labor  becomes  valueless ; 
capital  becomes  profitless  ;  and  local  and  sometimes  general 
derangement  of  business  occurs,  affecting  adversely  not  only 
the  business  in  which  the  strikers  themselves  are  engaged,  but 
many  other  departments  of  business/ as  well.  Id  fact  every 
extensive  strike  that  has  ever  occurred  has  been  productive  of 
great  loss  to  both  capital  and  labor. 

Seventeen  years  ago  (July  14)  the  great  railroad  strike  of  1877 
began  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Bailroad.  While  the  storm- 
center  of  that  memorable  strike  was  at  Pittsburg,  Fa.,  the  field 
of  disturbance  spread  over  the  entire  country,  from  New  York 
to  San  Francisco.  Between  6,000  and  7,000  miles  of  road  were 
at  one  time  or  another  in  the  hands  of  the  strikers;  at  St. 
Louis,  Chicago,  and  Indianapolis,  as  well  as  at  eastern  cities, 
there  was  a  complete  embargo  on  the  railroads.  Traffic  and 
travel  ceased  for  the  time  being  over  a  large  section  of  the 
country,  and  to  name  the  companies  "tied  up"  would  require 
much  space  in  this  article.  Although  it  passed  over  (he 
country  with  the  suddenness  of  a  tornado,  it  was  productive  of 
almost  incalculable  loss.     Between  eight  and  ten  million  dollars' 
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worth  of  railroad  property  was  destroyed  outright ;  while  the 
loss  to  the  strikers  in  wages,  and  to  the  companies  in  time  and 
money,  and  to  business  in  general,  amounted  at  least  to  as 
many  millions  more,  and  the  cost  to  the  states  for  the  services  of 
militia,  extra  police  force,  and  other  expenses  coincident  with 
the  strike,  added  still  more  millions  to  the  sum  total  of  the  cost 
of  that  expensive  disturbance. 

A  decade  or  more  ago  an  extensive  strike  was  inaugurated  by 
the  iron-workers  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  It  was  estimated 
that  not  less  than  100,000  men  were  thrown  out  of  employment 
by  it,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  The  average  wages  of  these 
various  classes  of  laborers  would  at  that  time  average  at  least 
$2.50  per  day.  The  strike  lasted  for  several  weeks,  and  each 
week  the  loss  to  labor  alone  footed  up  the  enormous  aggregate  of 
$1,500,000.  The  loss  to  the  various  businesses  affected  by  it  was 
also  proportionately  great. 

During  the  year  1887  there  were  872  strikes,  in  which  345,073 
strikers  participated,  involving  a  los3  of  10,253,921  days' 
labor  in  the  aggregate.  During  1888  there  were  679  strikes,  in- 
volving 211,016  strikers  and  causing  a  loss  of  7,562,480  dajns' 
labor.  Thus,  during  these  two  years  alone,  strikes  resulted  in  a 
loss  of  17,816,401  days  of  ^  labor  to  the  working  classes,  which) 
rated  at  the  average  of  $2.00  per  day  per  man  for  wages,  makes 
an  aggregate  loss  of  $35,632,802  to  wage-earners  alone.  This 
huge  amount  denotes  an  absolute  and  irreparable  loss  to  the 
working  classes,  inasmuch  as  labor  is  the  most  perishable  of  all 
commodities.  Most  other  commodities  may  be  stored  up  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time  without  incurring  loss  either  in  quantity 
or  quality,  but  labor  will  not  keep.  Unless  sold  each  day,  that 
portion  of  it  can  never  be  sold  at  all.  It  is  evident  that  to-day's 
labor  cannot  be  sold  or  utilized  after  to-day,  for  tomorrow  it 
will  have  ceased  to  exist.  Hence,  a  laborer  cannot,  for  how- 
ever short  a  time,  in  working  hours,  postpone  the  sale  of  his 
labor  without  forever  losing  the  price  of  labor  which  he  might 
have  x)erformed  during  the  period  of  postponement. 

It  may  be  urged  in  reply  that  the  loss  incurred  during  these 
industrial  insurrections  is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the 
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increased  price  which  the  worker  receives  for  his  labor  as  a 
result  of  a  snceessfnl  strike.  Bat  statistics  show  concloBively 
that  not  more  than  one  half  of  the  many  strikes  that  occur  are 
successful,  and  that  even  when  successful  they  seldom  result  in 
an  increase  in  the  price  of  labor  for  a  great  length  of  time. 
Bnt  even  when  strikers  are  successful  in  bringing  their  em- 
ployers to  terms,  if  the  strike  has  been  of  extended  duration, 
much  time — even  years — must  elapse  before  the  increased  rates 
of  wages  can  compensate  for  the  loss  of  time  spent  in  idleness. 
It  has  been  fonnd  by  careful  computation  that  when  an  addition 
of  five  per  cent  to  existing  wages  is  the  matter  in  dispute,  the 
loss  of  one  month's  wages  will  require  one  and  three  fifths  years 
of  labor  at  the  advanced  rates  to  make  up  the  deficiency  ;  two 
months  of  idleness  will  require  three  and  one  fifth  years;  six 
months  of  idleness,  nine  and  three  fifths  years  of  continnons 
employment  at  the  advanced  figures  to  make  up  the  amount  of 
wages  lost. 

Computations  such  as  these  are  not  put  forward  to  prove  that 
strikes  cannot  be  of  any  advantage  to  the  working  classes ;  bat 
they  do  demonstrate  conctnsively  that  strikes,  like  all  other 
insurrections,  are  costly  and  destructive,  and  that  from  an 
economic  standpoint  they  are  usually  productive  of  much 
greater  loss  than  gain.  These  facts  are  known  and  conceded  by 
the  leaders  of  labor  unions,  and  yet  they  are  often  forced  by  the 
pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  them  by  discontented,  hot- 
headed memt>ers  of  their  associations  to  "call  on"  a  strike 
when  such  action  is  contrary  to  their  better  judgment.  Mr. 
Powderly  is  reported  to  have  said  in  a  recent  conversation  that 
during  all  the  years  he  occupied  the  position  of  Master  Work- 
man of  the  Knights  of  Labor  be  never  willingly  issued  an  order 
to  strike,  but  that  he  was  constrained  to  do  so  at  times  by  pres- 
sure brought  to  bear  upon  him  by  members  of  that  order. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  circumstances  sometimes  arise  which 
render  strikes  not  only  admissible  but,  at  times,  imperatively 
necessary  in  order  to  preserve  the  rights  of  laborers  from  the 
encroachments  of  employers.  When  strikes  are  undertaken  for 
such  a  purpose  they  are  to  be  commended  rather  than  depre- 
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cated,  although  from  an  economic  standpoint  they  are  pretty 
sure  to  entail  a  heavy  financial  loss  on  all  parties  concerned. 
Bat  in  snch  cases  the  loss  of  time  and  money  is  more  than  com- 
pensated for  by  the  gain  in  independence  and  power  by  the 
working  classes. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  strikes  arises  from  the 
fact  that  employers  are  usually  possessed  of  large  amounts  of 
capital,  and  the  employees  seem  to  think  that  a  large  amount  of 
capital  in  the  hands  of  their  employers  ought  to  insure  them 
large  wages.  In  this  respect  employees  overlook  two  funda- 
mental economic  facts,  the  first  of  which  is  that  the  employ- 
ment of  a  large  number  of  men  requires  a  correspondingly 
large  capital,  since  in  most  kinds  of  business  an  investment,  on 
the  average,  of  $1,000  in  buildings,  machinery,  etc.,  is  re- 
quired for  each  workman  employed.  Hence  the  greater  the 
number  of  men  employed  the  greater  is  the  expense  incurred 
and  the  capital  required.  The  second  fact  is  that  wages  cannot 
be  paid  out  of  capital,  but  must  come  out  of  the  profits  of  pro- 
duction. Neither  can  employers  pay  out  as  wages  the  whole 
of  the  profits  arising  from  production,  since  to  conduct  any 
business  successfully  the  profits  of  production  must  not  only 
pay  the  wages  of  those  employed,  but  must  also  be  sufficient  to 
keep  up  necessary  repairs  in  buildings  and  machinery,  pay  all 
legitimate  expenses  incurred  by  the  business,  return  a  fair 
interest  on  capital  invested,  and  also  remunerate  the  employer 
for  his  time  and  risk,  the  latter  of  which,  in  every  large  busi- 
ness, is  at  times  very  great. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  refusal  of  employers  and  corporations 
to  make  an  equitable  division  of  the  profits  of  industry  with 
their  employees  is  gross  injustice,  and  is  mainly  answerable  for 
the  ill  feeling  and  antagonism  which  often  exists  between 
laborers  and  their  employers,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  sources  of  strikes.  For  a  laborer  to  see  his  employer 
rolling  in  luxury  and  dwelling  in  a  palatial  mansion,  possessed 
of  everything  that  heart  can  wish,  while  he  is  compelled  to 
keep  his  family  in  the  topmost  story  of  a  tumbledown  tenement, 
exposed  to  the  rapacious  demands  of  a  selfish,  grasping  land- 
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lord,  and  by  his  best  exertions  is  only  barely  able  to  keep  the 
wolf  from  the  door — is  a  sight  that  inspires  no  very  pleasant 
reSections  \  and  especially  so  when  he  has  good  reason  to  think 
that  many  of  his  employer's  luxuries  are  purchased  with  money 
which  justly  and  of  right  belongs  to  him  and  his  fellow- workmen. 
The  general  introdnetion  into  all  kinds  of  business  of  the  profit- 
sharing  system  that  has  been  found  to  work  so  well  wherever 
adopted,  would  do  much  to  allay  the  present  discontent  among 
the  working  classes,  and  would  form  a  strong  economic  bond 
of  union  between  employers  and  employees.  It  is  safe  to  aay 
that  a  strike  has  never  occurred,  neither  has  any  serious  dis- 
turbance arisen  between  employers  and  employees,  where  such 
a  system  has  been  adopted  and  faithfully  and  efficiently  carried 
out  by  all  parties  conceroed. 

It  remains  still  to  consider  briefly  another  economic  result 
accruing  from  strikes  which  the  working  classes  do  not  take  into 
consideration,  and  that  is  the  frequency  of  strikes  and  boycotl(<, 
and  the  extremes  to  which  they  are  being  carried  will  make  men 
of  wealth  chary  about  investing  their  means  in  enterprises 
which  employ  labor.  Capitalists  are  not  compelled  to  run 
manufacturing  plants,  operate  mines,  build  and  maintain  rail- 
roads, and  if  they  find  that  the  business  enterprises  in  which 
their  capital  is  employed  is  to  be  subjected  to  the  whims  and 
caprices  of  labor  agitators  year  after  year,  and  often  made  un- 
productive, they  will  choose  some  other  form  of  investment. 
The  result  will  be  that  few,  if,  indeed,  any  new  business  or 
manufacturing  enterprises  will  be  undertaken,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  that  fact,  men  who  depend  upon  employment  for  a 
living  will  be  unable  to  get  work  at  any  price.  Thus  by  killing 
the  hen  that  laid  the  golden  egg,  so  to  speak,  tabor  will  become 
the  victim  of  its  own  folly — for  if  labor  in  any  way  oanaee 
capital  to  become  unproductive,  capital  must  necessarily  cease 
to  employ  labor.  The  Ivoiidmi  Times,  viewing  the  American 
Railway  Union  strike  from  this  standpoint,  said  in  a  recent  edi- 
torial that  "Debs  and  his  coadjutors  have  done  as  much  to 
harm  the  industries  of  America  in  a  week  as  the  Confederate 
armies  did  in  months."     This  statement,  unfortunately,  is  only 
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too  true.  Whenever  leading  industries  are  rendered  nnpro- 
dnctive  by  strikes  or  violence,  investments  in  enterprises  that 
require  the  employment  of  large  bodies  of  workingmen  will  be 
checked,  and  thus  possible  avenues  to  employment  will  be 
closed^  and  willing  hands  cannot  find  work  to  do. 

Hence^  it  is  evidently  to  the  interest  of  workingmen  that 
capital  should  be  encouraged  in  every  possible  way  to  embark 
in  investments  that  will  furnish  employment  for  labor,  so  that 
work  may  become  so  plentiful  that  all  who  desire  to  work  may 
be  able  to  obtain  constant  and  remunerative  employment  If, 
however,  capitalists  are  made  to  feel  that  they  cannot  trust  those 
whom  they  must  necessarily  employ  in  their  industrial  enter- 
prises, and  that  the  productiveness,  or  even  the  very  existence, 
of  the  capital  which  may  be  invested  in  such  enterprises  will  be 
constantly  endangered  by  strikes  and  deeds  of  violence,  it  is 
very  evident  that  they  will  hold  aloof  firom  such  undertakings, 
and  will  prefer  even  to  let  their  capital  remain  in  idleness  in 
some  safe  place  of  deposit,  rather  than  risk  the  loss  almost  sure 
to  be  incurred  by  such  investments. 

Thus  the  strike  is  already  becoming  an  economic  boomerang 
in  the  unskilled  hands  of  labor  organizations,  and  instead  of 
destroying  the  capitalist,  it  is  '^knocking  out"  the  parties 
which  are  seeking  to  use  it  as  a  weapon  for  their  own  protection. 
From  an  economic  standpoint,  it  is  evident  that  strikes  must  be 
pronounced  a  failure. 

E.  D.  McCbeaby. 


THE  CONDITION  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 

FARMER. 

BY  CHARLES  E.   BENTON. 

THOSE  of  US  whose  age  permits  the  memory  to  ran  back 
freely  and  gather  in  its  grasp  the  events  of  the  past  third 
of  a  century  have  opportunity  to  ponder  deeply,  and  wonder- 
ingly  perhaps,  in  tracing  first  from  effect  back  to  cause,  thenoe 
retracing  the  steps  and  by  a  synthetic  process  of  reasoning 
account,  if  possible,  for  the  present  actual  condition  of  the 
farmers  as  a  class,  and  of  farming  as  a  business. 

Let  us  first  see  what  that  condition  is.  The  importance  of 
such  consideration  will  be  readily  understood  when  it  is  known 
that  more  persons  are  engaged  in  agriculture  in  the  United 
States  than  are  engaged  in  any  other  occupation,  and  if  farm 
laborers  had  not  for  the  most  part  been  entered  in  the  census 
returns  simply  as  ^Maborers"  it  is  probable  that  more  persons 
would  be  shown  to  be  engaged  in  agriculture  than  in  all  other 
employments  combined.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  government 
has  literally  given  away  all  the  land  thus  far  disposed  of  (the 
nominal  price  charged  does  not  quite  pay  the  government's 
expense  of  surveys,  land  office,  etc.),  yet  in  the  last  census  now 
before  us  we  are  confronted  by  the  unpleasant  fact  that  the  pro- 
portion of  mortgaged  farms  is  steadily  increasing,  and  this  does 
not  take  account  of  the  second  and  third  mortgages  that  have 
been  placed  on  farms  already  encumbered. 

The  further  fact  is  also  made  manifest  that  the  farms  are  rap- 
idly passing  into  the  possession  of  the  landlords ;  meaning  by 
the  term,  those  who  rent  the  land  to  others,  but  who  do  not  use 
it  themselves.  To  apply  an  expressive  rural  phrase,  the  farms 
are  being  **  dropped.'' 

I  gather  the  following  summary  from  a  well-known  writer  on 
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Statistics :  ''In  1860  the  farmers  of  the  XTnited  States  owned 
about  one  half  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  In  1870  they  owned 
a  little  over  one  third  of  the  wealth.  In  1880  they  owned  a 
little  more  than  one  fourth.  In  1890  they  owned  less  than  one 
fifth."  A  carefal  analysis  of  statistics  shows  further  that  the 
individual  gains  of  those  engaged  in  agriculture  were  greatest 
in  the  period  between  1840  and  1860  \  and  notwithstanding  the 
accelerated  haste  with  which  the  government  continued  to  dis- 
pose of  the  public  domain,  the  average  during  that  time  was 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  it  has  been  in  any  decade  since  the 
latter  date. 

These  and  other  statistics  relating  to  farm  values  are  of 
necessity  based  somewhat,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  the  assess- 
ment rolls  of  towns  and  counties ;  but  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that 
on  this  point  the  records  of  tax  assessments  cannot  be  im- 
plicitly relied  on,  for  the  concentration  of  political  influence  in 
metropolitical  circles  has  had  the  constant  tendency  of  checking 
the  raising  of  valuations  on  city  and  village  land,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  checking  the  lowering  of  valuations  on  farm  land, 
so  that  the  changes  shown  in  these  tables  are  but  a  portion  of 
the  actual  change  that  has  been  going  on  during  the  last  three 
decades.  Those  who  are  in  a  position  to  know  agree  that  while 
city  and  village  land  has  increased  in  value  with  a  rapidity 
never  before  dreamed  of,  yet  during  the  same  period  farm  lands 
have  depreciated  on  an  average  at  least  one  third. 

The  writer  was  born  and  grew  to  manhood  on  a  farm  in  New 
York  which  was  at  that  time  Tbefore  the  war)  in  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  agricultural  sections  of  the  country.  The  condition 
of  affairs  at  that  time  was  that  nearly  all  the  farms  in  the  town 
were  owned  by  men  who  had  made  their  property  by  farming. 
Many  began  life  by  going  in  debt  for  their  farms,  and  after  pay- 
ing for  them  had  laid  up  money  besides.  The  present  condition 
in  that  town  is  this  :  With  a  wide  acquaintance  there  and  with 
diligent  inquiry  of  residents,  not  a  single  instance  has  been 
found  of  a  person  under  fifty  years  of  age  possessing  any  prop- 
erty which  he  has  acquired  by  farming. 

In  an  adjoining  town  which  has  a  little  over  six  hundred 
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voters  the  records  show  that  in  the  ten  years  preceding  1S90 
there  were  two  hundred  and  fifty  new  mortgages  placed  upon 
real  estate,  most  of  them  upon  farms.  One  of  the  state  assessors 
of  New  York  has  given  It  as  his  opinion  that  "in  a  few  decades 
there  will  be  few  or  none  but  tenant  farmers  la  the  state." 

Let  us  take  an  instance  from  another  state.  A  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  Illinois  in  reference  to  farm 
mortgages  gives  this  summary  of  this  indebtedness  at  the  follow- 
ing periods,  viz.,  in  1870,  1S80,  and  1887.  By  leaving  out  town 
and  city  lots  and  the  suburban  district  of  Chicago,  the  purely 
agricultural  part  of  this  debt  is  seen,  and  it  is  given  as  follows  : 

YKAR.  rtEBT. 

1S70 f  95,7;il,00;i 

1880 103,525,237 

1887 I2;l,7;rt3,0!W 

As  this  report  separates,  with  such  accuracy  as  it  can  com- 
mand, "mortgages  representing  deferred  payments  of  purchase 
money  from  loans,"  the  report  tells  \Xa  own  story  and  jostifiee 
the  deduction  of  the  commissioners  that  "the  mortgage  indebt- 
edness of  farmers  has  increased  twenty-three  per  cent  from  1880 
to  1887,"  and  doubtless  the  debts  are  still  piling  np  in  a  similar 
ratio.  This  is  an  unwelcome  showing  for  a  state  that  is  com- 
paratively new  and  which  comprises  one  of  the  finest  agricul- 
tural sections  of  the  world,  and  this  during  a  time  when  the 
political  orators,  from  the  president  down,  were  congratulating 
their  audiences  upon  the  fact  that  "  the  American  people  were 
increasing  in  wealth  faster  than  any  other  people  in  the  world  ; 
an  increase  estimated  at  more  than  .-jtC, 000, 000  a  day."  Would  ic 
not  be  appropriate  to  ask  at  this  juncture,  who  are  the  "Ameri- 
can people  "  !  These  are  but  isolated  instances,  you  say.  They 
can  be  paralleled  in  every  state  and  nearly  every  county  in  the 
Union.  Says  the  editor  of  the  CkrUtian  RegUfei;  commenting 
upon  the  situation:  "A  western  paper  before  us  contains 
forty-nine  columns  of  mortgage  foreclosure  sales." 

These  facta,  and  many  others  that  might  be  adduced,  show 
that  the  condition  of  the  average  Americuu  farmers  today  is 
not  one  on  which  they  may  appropriately  be  congratulated. 
On  the  contrary,  their  farms  are  being  swept  by  the  thousand 
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into  the  realm  of  landlordism,  whose  growing  giant,  Want,  even 
the  Horn  of  Plenty  cannot  satisfy  ;  while  of  those  who  still  re- 
tain possession  and  nominal  ownership  a  large  number  are  prac- 
tically made  tenant  farmers  by  means  of  debt.  In  short,  the 
condition  of  the  American  farmer  is  rapidly  verging  toward 
that  of  the  Irish  farmer,  of  whom  John  Staart  Mill  said,  ''he 
cannot  be  better  or  worse  off  by  any  act  of  his.  If  industrious 
or  prudent,  nobody  but  the  landlord  gains;  if  lazy  or  in- 
temperate, it  is  at  the  landlord's  expense." 

Here  are  plain  statements  in  regard  to  facts  which  cannot  be 
refuted,  and  as  it  is  too  late  in  the  world's  history  to  assume 
that  anything  has  happened  without  adequate  cause,  it  behooves 
us  in  this  instance  to  look  for  the  causes  that  have  led  to  such 
results,  and  as  the  results  are  national  in  their  extent  it  will 
be  found  that  the  causes  have  to  do  with  politico-national 
economy. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  object  for  study  is  the  tariff,  which 
has  been  increasingly  protective  in  its  character  during  the 
three  decades  of  the  most  marked  depression  in  agriculture.  It 
is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  attempt  to  refute  all  the 
arguments  advanced  in  favor  of  protection.  They  are  contra- 
dictory, and  if  followed  out  logically  will  refute  each  other. 
This  was  well  illustrated  in  a  couple  of  pamphlets  received  by 
the  writer  not  long  since.  They  were  both  issued  by  the  same 
state  Eepublican  committee  and  were  evidently  intended  to 
catch  the  farm  votes.  The  first  made  the  most  positive  asser- 
tion, backed  by  a  long  argument,  that  a  protective  tariff  always 
and  under  all  circumstances  resulted  in  lowering  the  price  of 
the  article  protected.  The  second  pamphlet  was  equally  em- 
phatic in  asserting  that  a  tariff  on  tobacco  had  always  resulted 
in  increasing  the  price  of  that  article,  sometimes  more  than 
doubling  it,  and  proved  it  by  a  table  of  market  prices  covering 
a  long  series  of  years.  This  is  a  fair  sample  of  protection 
argument  and  suggests  that  the  safest  way  to  eventually  meet 
the  issue  would  be  to  endow  a  professorship  of  logic  and 
common  sense  in  the  public  schools. 

By  way  of  illustrating  the  position  of  the  farmer,  let  us  sup- 
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pose  that  orators  and  editors  had  vied  with  each  other  in 
praising  the  iron  manuracturer,  bad  called  him  the  *'  mainstay 
and  sinew  of  the  countiy,"  and  so  on  oA  injiniiwrn. 

Now,  suppose  that  while  the  iron  inamifacturer  was  being 
thus  metaphorically  patted  on  the  back,  the  goveriimeDt  was  in- 
viting the  iron  men  of  all  the  world  to  come,  offering  to  present 
each  with  a  mine  and  embark  him  in  the  iron  industry  to  place 
his  products  on  an  already  overloaded  market.  Would  the  iron 
manufacturers  have  deemed  that  under  such  circumstances  they 
were  being  "properly  encouraged"!  Yet  this  is  what  has  been 
accorded  to  farmers.  In  the  production  of  the  principal  stapleH 
they  have  been  left  in  competition  with  the  world  in  selling,  and 
have  been  shut  out  from  that  competition  in  purchasing. 

Potent  as  have  been  these  iuSnences  in  depressing  agriculture 
—and  their  importance  can  hardly  be  overestimated — ^there  is 
another  of  still  greater  magnitnde,  so  obscure  that  until  lately  it 
has  escaped  public  attention,  and  yet  so  obvions  that  when  once 
seen,  like  the  historic  cat,  it  fills  the  whole  picture.  Not  only  is 
the  farmer  subjected  to  competition  with  men  who  have  had  pre- 
sented to  them  free  the  finest  land  in  the  world,  stocked  with  the 
accumulated  fertility  of  ages  which  may  be  drawn  upon  like  a 
bank  deposit,  but  his  competitors  are  men  to  whom  the  price  of 
produce  is  a  secondary  consideration.  They  do  not  look  to  that 
for  their  gain,  but  to  that  rise  in  land  values  which  is  eipected 
from  the  increased  demand  for  land  caused  by  the  moving  tide 
of  migration.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  any  one  can  make 
wages,  or  even  half  wages,  by  raising  ten  cent  corn  or  forty 
cent  wheat.  I  notice  that  a  recent  estimate  of  the  Dakota  wheat 
crop  of  139.3  gives  the  average  yield  as  twelve  bushels  per  acre, 
much  of  which  was  drawn  several  mites  to  an  elevator  and  sold 
for  about  forty  cents  a  bushel,  thus  making  an  average  return  of 
*4.80  per  acre  for  interest  on  capital  and  reward  of  labor.  An 
intelligent  Dakota  farmer  of  some  experience  informs  the  writer 
that  with  the  best  modern  machinery  wheat  cannot  V>e  raised, 
harvested,  and  threshed  for  less  than  a  cost  of  $8.00  per  acre. 
Yet  the  season  of  1894  sees  a  larger  average  of  Dakota  wheat 
planted  than  ever  before. 
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The  city  laborers  have  the  laws  arranged  to  shut  oat  those 
who  would  compete  with  them  on  equal  terms,  and  the  manu- 
facturer is  also  protected  from  competition,  but  their  neighbor 
on  the  farm  is  subjected  to  comi)etition  from  men  who  are 
willing  to  work  for  half  wages,  quarter  wages,  or  no  wages  at 
all  for  that  matter,  so  long  as  they  can  maintain  life  in  the  body 
and  cling  to  the  land,  trusting  for  a  rise  in  land  values  that  will 
recoup  them  for  losses  sustained  in  flooding  the  markets  with 
cheap  produce.  When,  finally,  the  wave  of  humanity  with 
its  demand  for  land  does  come,  a  large  proportion  of  them 
have,  under  the  pressure  of  debt  incurred  by  farming  at  a  loss, 
''dropped"  their  farms,  or  being  so  encumbered  that  life  has 
become  a  hopeless  struggle  with  debt  are  ready  to  succumb  to 
the  slough  of  depression  always  following  the  first  rise  in  frontier 
prices. 

Nor  is  the  evil  confined  to  the  western  states.  The  farmers 
of  the  middle  and  eastern  states,  finding  the  towns  glutted  with 
produce  forced  on  the  market  at  far  less  than  cost,  are  driven  to 
a  desperate  competition  with  each  other  in  the  by-ways  of  farm- 
ing. Even  in  the  local  markets  they  are  losing  ground  step  by 
step.  The  fresh  meat  market  is  wrested  from  their  grasp  by 
companies  who  pasture  their  cattle  on  government  land.  Then 
hay,  sold  by  the  prairie  farmer  at  starvation  prices,  displaces  the 
homegrown  product,  and  other  things  follow  in  like  manner 
until  now  the  eastern  farmer  is  almost  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  perishable  products  of  market  gardening  and  the  dairy. 
How  long  he  may  hold  his  own  in  these  is  a  question.  The 
latter  seems  already  to  be  passing  under  the  control  of  the  west. 
The  effect  of  this  competition  was  well  expressed  by  a  Connec- 
ticut fEU'mer  who  said  to  the  writer :  "  When  anybody  buys 
anything  of  me  he  seems  to  think  he  has  done  me  a  favor,  and 
that  I  ought  to  thank  him  for  it."  The  ''abandoned  New 
England  farms,"  upon  which  so  much  comment  has  been  made 
in  the  papers  during  the  last  few  years,  are  fully  accounted  for 
in  the  causes  and  conditions  that  I  have  attempted  to  outline 
briefly. 

It  is  said  that  western  farmers  are  being  ruined  by  their  greed 
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for  more  land,  but  this  is  not  true.  That  which  is  working  the 
ruin  of  farmers  Iwtb  east  and  west  is  the  speculators'  greed  for 
the  utieanwd  incmnenl  —the  effort  to  own  and  cling  to  more  land 
than  can  be  used  profitably,  expecting  to  gain  the  increased 
valne  which  comes  from  an  increased  demand.  This  it  is  which 
is  flooding  the  market  with  produce  anxious  to  find  a  purchaser, 
at  less  than  cost  if  need  be,  and  ia  thus  the  means  of  crowding 
the  books  of  real  estate  agents  with  descriptions  of  farms  for 
sale;  it  is  burdening  the  western  papers  with  foreclosure 
notices ;  it  has  caused  the  creation  of  vast  corporations  whose 
sole  business  it  is  to  peddle  farm  mortgages  as  an  investment 
for  the  accumulated  wealth  of  manufacturing  towns,  their 
siphon  lines  extending  in  a  network  over  the  whole  country  i  it 
has  presented  the  anomalous  spectacle  of  food  begging  for  a 
market  side  by  side  with  idle  workmen  beggiug  for  food. 

What  then  is  to  be  the  outcome  T  The  frontier  is  nearly  gone, 
will  not  the  matter  right  itself  f  As  a  denser  population  will 
make  a  larger  demand  for  both  the  land  and  the  products,  will 
not  prices  rise  and  the  business  again  become  profitable!  Doubt- 
less in  the  near  future  there  will  be  a  greater  demand  for,  and 
consequent  higher  value  of  land.  But  we  must  consider  that 
the  proportion  of  farms  worked  by  tenants  ia  rapidly  increas- 
ing, being  thirty-two  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  in  1S90,  and 
that  of  those  who  nominally  own  iheir  farms,  thirty-one  per 
cent  are  practically  made  tenants  by  mortgage  indebtedness 
which  also  shows  a  marveloualy  rapid  increase. 

At  the  time  of  writing  this  the  census  returns  of  twenty-two 
states  and  territAries  bare  been  tabulated  and  they  show  the  fol- 
lowing startling  eummary  :  From  1880  to  1890,  with  an  increase 
in  population  of  twenty-five  per  cent  and  au  increase  in  national 
wealth  of  fifty  per  cent,  the  number  of  farmers  who  own  their 
farms  has  increased  leas  tbau  one  per  cent,  while  the  number 
of  farms  worked  by  tenants  has  increased  forty-nine  per  cent, 
and  the  incurred  real  estate  mortgage  indebtedness  has  increased 
one  hundred  fifty  six  pev  cent. 

lu  the  light  of  these  figures  we  may  be  reasonably  sure  that 
when  such  time  does  arrive  it  will  find  most  of  the  choice  land 
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held  by  those  who  will  not  use  it  themselves,  but  will  exact  a 
rent  from  the  real  producers  who  do  use  it.  A  few  of  the  well- 
to-do  may  continue  to  own  their  inherited  farms,  and  become 
landlords  in  a  small  way  themselves,  but  history  shows  that 
under  present  conditions  the  tendency  will  be,  as  time  goes  on, 
for  the  ownership  of  land  to  concentrate  in  the  hands  of  the 
very  wealthy,  who  will  have  their  agents  and  rent  rolls  in  truly 
English  style.  Indeed  few  are  aware  how  firmly  the  institution 
of  landlordism  is  already  planted  here,  particularly  in  our  west- 
em  states,  where  many  thousand  acres  are  sometimes  held  in  the 
name — and  often  it  is  a  foreign  name — of  a  single  person,  who 
perhaps  has  never  seen  it  save  when,  accompanied  by  a  party  of 
friends  with  servants  and  dogs,  he  has  hunted  over  it.  Vast 
areas  are  also  owned  and  controlled  by  syndicates,  both  foreign 
and  American. 

Farming  is  the  one  business  in  this  world  which  seems  nearest 
to  man's  primal  nature,  and  without  which  no  other  employment 
could  exist.  To  the  vivifying  infiuenoes  of  this  contact  with 
mother  earth  in  man's  natural  employment  we  are  indebted  for 
that  constant  regeneration  of  buoyant  life  and  hope  which  con- 
stitutes the  safety  of  the  republic.  The  nation  which  attempts 
to  rear  its  structure  of  prosperity  without  a  sure  foundation  in 
agriculture  will  be  likely  to  meet  the  fate  of  the  man  who 
builded  his  house  upon  the  sand.  The  farming  fraternity  of 
America  is  of  a  stanch  stock,  descended  from  the  best  classes 
of  the  mother  countries,  and  under  better  influences  from  this 
stock  has  sprung  our  choicest  blood.  Hosts  of  valiant  men  and 
women,  grown  up  under  the  benign  influences  and  in  loving 
sympathy  with  nature  on  farms,  have  gone  forth  with  stout 
hearts  to  do  deeds  that  have  made  the  nation  respected  at  home 
and  abroad.  Those  who  have  kept  themselves  informed  in 
matters  pertaining  thereto  during  the  last  thirty  or  more  years, 
and  during  that  time  have  watched  the  current  of  events 
cannot  but  have  the  gravest  apprehensions  for  the  future  of 
American  agriculture.  It  has  now  come  to  the  parting  of  the 
ways.  If  it  continue  in  the  path  thus  far  followed,  what  that 
future  will  be  needs  no  seer  to  foretell — the  American  farmer  of 
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the  next  generation  will  be  the  counterpart  of  the  Irish  farmer; 
he  will  be  a  tenant  farmer  dradging  for  an  existence^  while 
landlords,  living  upon  the  earnings  of  his  toil,  will  saunter 
to  and  fro  in  the  world  at  wiU.  The  present  generation  has  it 
in  its  power  to  place  agriculture,  once  for  all,  in  the  right  path 
and  rescue  this  noblest  occupation  of  man  from  such  adyerse 
fate.  This  may  be  done  by  what  is  known  as  the  single  tax. 
This  would  be  a  tax  on  the  value  of  land,  considered  as  separate 
from  all  improvements,  and  would  abolish  all  other  taxes,  whether 
upon  i)ersonal  property  or  improvements  upon  real  estate. 

By  this  means  the  increased  value  which  attaches  to  land  by 
reason  of  increased  population  would  be  taken  in  the  form  of 
taxes.  This  would  be  just  because  there  are  values  which  are 
created  by  the  public,  and  when  taken  as  taxes  would  be  ex- 
pended for  the  public  benefit. 

Speculation  in  land  would  cease  because  the  mere  holding  of 
land  would  not  be  profitable.  Only  those  who  put  land  to  its 
best  uses  would  find  it  profitable  to  own  it,-  hence  landlordism 
would  disappear,  and  farms  would  be  owned  by  the  farmers  them- 
selves, while  better  conditions,  both  social  and  industrialy  would 
be  encouraged  because  improvements  would  not  be  taxed. 

The  legitimate  farmer  would  no  longer  be  crowded  out  by 
produce  dumped  on  the  market  by  men  who  are  not  farming  for 
profit,  but  are  farming  to  keep  alive  while  they  speculate  in  land 
for  a  profit. 

With  the  disappearance  of  the  land  speculator  the  natural 
action  of  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  would  insure  remuner- 
ative prices,  and  agriculture  would  again  offer  an  encouraging 
field  for  the  employment  of  labor  and  capital,  and  would  once 
more  take  its  place  on  an  equal  footing  with  other  industries. 
Its  laborers  would  receive  as  good  pay  as  other  laborers,  and 
capital,  backed  by  executive  and  financiering  ability, 'win  re- 
ward there  as  in  the  other  walks  of  life ;  the  farmhouse  with 
its  benign  influences  would  again  become  the  healthful  center 
from  which  would  radiate  as  before  the  life  and  hope  of  the 
republic. 

Charles  E.  Benton. 


THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

BY  ALBERT    E.   DENSLOW. 

WHAT  are  the  functions  of  government  f  How  far  shonld 
the  government  interfere  with  the  actions  of  its  citi- 
zens f  These  questions  would  have  been  superfluous  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  but  at  the  present  time  they  are  the  subject  of 
much  discussion.  Herbert  Spencer  and  his  school  of  thought 
hold  that  it  is  the  essential  duty  of  government  to  protect ; 
which  means  substantially  to  maintain  the  peace  and  admin- 
ister justice.  And  more  recently  Professor  Sumner  has  de- 
clared in  words  that  cannot  be  misunderstood  that  ''the  supreme 
result  of  modem  society  is  to  guarantee  to  every  man  the  use  of 
all  his  powers  exclusively  for  his  own  benefit." 

Unquestionably  it  is  a  primary  doty  of  government  to  maintain 
the  peace.  The  orderly  members  of  society  must  have  ample 
protection  against  the  attacks  of  the  disorderly,  else  all  would 
be  chaos.  And  of  course  of  equal  importance  is  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  to  all.  Under  any  form  of  government  this 
cannot  be  '^  absolute."  Yet  it  is  indispensable  that  there  should 
be  ample  justice  relatively  administered.  Men  must  have 
abundant  security  in  their  rights  to  property,  otherwise  the 
ambition,  the  incentive  to  gain,  and  to  improve  one's  condition 
generally,  would  be  destroyed  ;  and  with  this  incentive  de- 
stroyed, the  progress  of  the  world  would  be  wonderfully  re- 
tarded. But  the  logic  of  all  this  is,  that  every  assumption  of 
authority  by  the  government  other  than  solely  to  protect,  is 
detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  society.  Eight  here  is  our 
separating  point.  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  government  to  inter- 
fere with  the  actions  of  the  people  further  than  this.  I  contend 
that  the  necessities  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  at  the 
present  day  make  the  further  extension  of  the  functions  of  gov- 
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ernment  imperative.  Indeed,  all  the  conditions  ander  vbicb 
we  now  live  bespeak  thiB  neceesity. 

On  the  banner  of  a  float  of  young  girls  in  the  last  labor  day 
procession  in  the  city  of  Boston,  was  this  inscription,  "Yon 
cannot  expect  ns  to  be  angels  on  three  dollars  per  week."  In 
normal  times  a  half  million  of  men  are  out  of  work  all  of  the 
time,  while  another  million  can  barely  earn  enongh  to  live  upon 
from  day  to  day.  Already  it  is  estimated  that  nine  per  cent  of 
the  families  of  the  United  States  own  seventy-one  per  cent  of 
the  wealth.  Surely  poverty,  want,  and  misery  are  all  abont  ns. 
Grave  social  problems  are  confroDting  as,  all  mast  admit.  But 
the  devotee  of  laissez  fairs  tells  as,  "The  only  solntion  is  in  the 
application  of  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest."  Which 
means  if  that  poor  man  with  blackened  face  aud  stooping 
shoulders,  just  going  home  after  a  hard  day's  work  at  the 
foundry,  for  which  he  received  one  dollar  and  a  half,  has  not 
the  strength  to  hold  on  to  this  swiftly  moving  industrial  train  he 
must  drop  and  perish  by  the  way.  Possibly  if  all  the  weak  and 
dependent  should  l>e  destroyed,  the  material  wealth  of  the 
nation  would  be  increased.  But  this  would  only  be  temporary. 
For  with  a  continuation  of  the  competitive  system  there  would 
soon  be  another  crop  of  weak  and  dependent  to  slouch  off  in  the 
same  manner.  Surely  this  is  purchasing  progress  at  a  fearful 
cost. 

Bat  this  will  not  do.  We  cannot  aS'ord  to  smother  Christian- 
ity in  this  way.  The  example  of  the  Good  Samaritan  would  be 
much  more  profitable  for  us  to  follow.  If  I  mistake  not,  the  flue 
old  doctrine  of  iaissez  fairs  will  not  do  for  this  day  and  genera- 
tion. The  state  has  much  higher  and  more  noble  functions  to 
perform  than  those  intrusted  to  a  policeman.  If  the  present  in- 
dustrial system  is  bi  long  continue,  the  functions  of  gorerumeat 
must  be  considerably  extended, — else  the  number  of  unfortu- 
nates that  will  perish  by  the  way  in  the  fierce  strife  for  exiat- 
ence  will  continue  to  increase  at  an  unprecedented  rate.  Some 
day  we  will  come  to  our  senses  and  find  out  that  we  cannot  deal 
with  men  aa  though  they  were  bales  of  cotton  or  lumps  of  iron. 
We  must  remember  that  they  are  human  tteinga,  possessed  of 
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more  or  less  sympathy  and  love.  If  we  are  to  make  lasting 
progress,  we  must  first  discard  this  heartless  and  unsocial  doc- 
trine, which  teaches  that  all  men  are  to  seek  first  the  gratifica- 
tion of  self — until  the  cup  runneth  over.  But  in  all  efforts  to 
rectify  existing  wrongs,  the  state  must  not  interfere  to  a  degree 
that  will  deprive  a  man  irrelatively  of  what  he  has  justly 
earned  by  his  own  efforts. 

Now  I  do  not  believe  the  government  should  control  all  the 
interests  of  society.  But  its  functions  can  be  extended,  and  its 
power  vigorously  used  with  perfect  safety  to  promote  the  general 
welfare.  First  of  all  is  the  advancement  of  education.  It 
already  is  an  established  policy  in  this  country  to  furnish  a 
certain  amount  of  education,  although  in  some  of  our  states 
children  by  the  thousand  are  allowed  to  grow  up  in  ignorance. 
A  friend  of  mine  while  visiting  recently  in  another  state  had 
occasion  to  go  through  a  fiEMStory  where  a  large  number  of  chil- 
dren were  employed,  and  on  inquiring  when  they  went  to  school 
was  told  that  they  did  not  go  at  all.  This  is  certainly  an  un- 
merciful wrong.  It  is  a  condition  of  affairs  which  calls  for 
prompt  and  radical  treatment.  But  again,  there  is  a  poor  boy 
in  a  tenement  house  in  New  York  City,  growing  up  into  man- 
hood in  abject  poverty  and  ignorance.  The  Creator  has  endowed 
him  with  capacities  and  faculties,  but  I  ask  in  all  seriousness, 
how  is  this  boy  going  to  develop  these  endowments,  if  it  is  the 
sole  duty  of  government  to  act  as  a  protector  f  To  be  sure  he  may 
be  discovered  by  some  noble  philanthropist,  or  have  some  other 
opportunity  later  on  in  life,  but  this  is  all  perchance.  There 
should  be  no  escape  for  this  boy  from  attending  school  until  he 
is  seventeen  years  of  age.  If  parents  fail  to  send  the  child  to 
school  because  of  indifference,  they  should  be  compeUed  to  do 
so.  But  if  they  fail  to  send  him  because  they  are  too  poor,  then 
the  state  should  assume  the  responsibility.  Parents  have  a 
right  to  govern  their  own  child,  but  this  right  is  subordinate  to 
the  rights  and  duties  of  government.  It  is  for  the  common  good 
that  the  state  insist  upon  all  its  youth  receiving  a  liberal 
education. 

The  time  is  near  at  hand  when  the  power  of  the  government 
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must  be  eoliBted  to  auppreas  the  liquor  traffic.  Allowed  to  pre? 
upoD  tlie  weakneaaes  of  humanity,  it  has  become  &  gigantic  and 
atrocious  monopoly.  Everywhere  legislators  crouch  before  its 
powerful  influence.  It  is  a  well -organized  and  malignant  force 
constantly  at  work  poisoning  the  life  blood  of  the  nation.  The 
state  has  long  recognized  the  liquor  traffic  as  an  evil,  but  instead 
of  trying  to  sappresa  the  evil,  it  makes  a  hypocritical  attempt 
to  regulate  it.  For  a  specified  sum  the  state  grants  a  man  the 
privilege  of  establishiug  himself  in  the  liquor  business.  He 
may  carry  it  on  in  the  back  room  of  a  grocery,  or  in  a  magnifi- 
cent saloon  before  gilded  mirrors  and  under  the  glare  of  electric 
lights.  In  either  place  he  may  sell  liquor  to  men  until  their 
brains  are  crazed.  Yes,  the  state  gives  him  leave  to  cjirry  on 
this  nefarious  business— that  steals  wages,  degrades  manhood, 
weakens  productive  force,  iucreases  the  poverty  and  wretched- 
ness of  the  whole  people,  and  destroys  the  souls  of  men.  Think 
of  it  I  The  state,  the  CbriHtiau  state,  gives  man  a  license  to  do 
these  things  and  then  turns  eqtiarely  around  and  says  to  the 
poor  laboring  man  substantially  this  :  "If  you  do  go  into  one 
of  these  licensed  saloous,  spend  your  hard  earned  wages,  become 
intoxicated,  and  then  go  out  on  the  street,  you  will  at  once  be 
arrested  and  taken  to  the  lockup.  Then  after  you  have  become 
sober  you  will  be  taken  before  a  judge  and  fined  or  sent  to  jail, 
or  possibly  both." 

Barely  such  legislation  is  not  only  farcical,  but  it  is  disgrace- 
ful as  well.  Let  us  welcome  the  day  when,  with  the  same  alert- 
ness, the  state  will  exercise  its  power  to  prevent  drunkenness 
that  it  now  does  to  punish  drunkards.  When  that  day  comes, 
we  shall  have  inaugurated  a  reform  that  will  do  much  toward 
drying  up  instead  of  damming  up  this  river  of  contamination. 

One  of  the  most  serious  and  perplexing  questions  confronting 
the  nation  to-day  is  that  of  monopolies  and  trusts.  It  is  right 
here  in  our  own  country  that  the  moat  marvelous  growth  of 
monopolies  of  all  kinds  has  taken  place.  Undoubtedly  this  to 
some  extent  is  due  to  the  great  amount  of  legislation  especially 
enacted  to  create  and  stimulate  their  growth,  A  compl 
of  the  manipulations  of  courts  aud  legislatures  and  all  the  other 
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tyrannical  and  corrupting  methods  practiced  by  great  corpora- 
tions in  their  efforts  to  crush  all  competition,  would  furnish 
a  chapter  in  our  history  that  could  hardly  fail  to  make  all 
true  patriots  blush  for  shame.  Extensive  concentration  of 
capital  may  be  necessary  for  the  carrying  forward  of  great 
industrial  enterprises )  but  the  power  which  accompanies 
such  vast  concentration  tends  like  all  power  to  become  selfish 
and  oppressive.  This  x>ower  must  not  be  left  to  go  unchecked. 
The  government  needs  to  continually  watch  and  restrain  it. 

The  railroads,  the  telegraph  and  telephone,  and  the  express 
business  are  all,  like  the  post-office,  quasi-public  corporations. 
They  exist  by  the  consent  and  encouragement  of  government. 
They  are  by  nature  monopolistic.  They  are  not  subject  to  the 
forces  of  competition  like  an  ordinary  manufacturing  corpora- 
tion. The  business  which  they  do  emanates  from  the  neces- 
sities of  the  people,  therefore  is  of  general  public  interest. 
Already  we  hear  ^*the  proposition  of  certain  managers  to  com- 
bine all  the  trunk  lines  of  railway  and  operate  the  many  divided 
systems  under  the  management  of  one  great  corporation." 
This  is  no  silly  dream ;  it  is  among  the  x)ossibilitie8  of  the  near 
future  and  when  we  approach  a  little  nearer  that  day,  we  shall 
be  face  to  face  with  the  question :  Shall  the  railroads  control 
the  government  or  the  government  control  the  railroads?  The 
company  directing  such  a  great  enterprise  as  this,  would  have 
an  income  much  larger  than  the  United  States  government,  and 
of  course  constantly  increasing.  It  would  employ  a  force  of 
men  something  like  780,000.  The  influence  which  such  a  great 
corporation  as  this  would  have  upon  all  legislation  affecting  its 
interests  is  incalculable. 

These  simple  facts  alone  are  sufficient  reason  for  the  prevalent 
widespread  and  bitter  feeling  against  these  powerful  combina- 
tions. They  also  show  the  necessity  of  a  prompt  solution  of  the 
whole  problem.  Some  way  must  be  found  to  check  the  growth 
and  restrain  the  power  of  these  bold  and  greedy  monopolies. 
To  accomplish  this,  I  am  led  to  believe  all  virtual  monopolies 
must  eventually  be  owned  or  controlled  by  the  state.  The  light- 
ing, the  water  works,  the  street-car  service  of  a  city  are  also 
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quaai-public  corporatiooa.  They  exercise  public  franchlBes. 
They  too  are  mooopoliBtic.  A  city  could  Dot  allow  ita  streetB  to 
be  torn  np  and  tracked  by  a.  namber  of  railway  companies. 
When  a  city  gives  one  ciorporation  the  right  of  occupation  of 
streets,  it  practically  insures  that  corporation  a  monopoly  of  the 
hnsiiiess.  It  gives  a  public  franchise  which  is  to  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  private  parties.  Now  these  corporations  exist  by  the 
consent  of  the  municipalities,  consequently  it  is  the  right  and 
duty  of  the  municipalities  to  keep  a  careful  watch  over  them, 
and  when  expedieut  own  or  control  the  plants. 

Of  the  many  bold  and  shamefnl  industrial  monopolies  which 
are  plundering  the  people  at  the  present  day,  the  sngar  trust 
may  be  cited  as  a  fair  representation  of  the  character  and  intent 
of  them  all.  This  giant  haa  pursued  the  policy  of  swallowing 
up  all  competitors  until,  at  the  present  time,  effective  competi- 
tion ia  simply  out  of  the  question.  It  has  increased  its  capital 
stoc^  to  $75,000,000,  which  amount  it  is  generally  thought 
represents  property  costing  and  worth  about  one-third  that 
sum.  Yet  on  this  immensely  inflated  capitalization,  the  trust 
was  able  last  year  to  pay  the  seven  per  cent  dividend  guaran- 
teed on  the  $37,500,000  of  preferred  stock  and  twelve  per  cent 
on  the  common  of  the  same  amount,  and  then  it  divided  up  ten 
])er  cent  additional  on  the  common  in  an  extra  dividend  from 
accumulated  surplus.  It  is  also  generally  thought  that  the  trust 
has  a  large  surplus  left  after  making  these  very  generous  dis- 
tributions of  profits.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  but  what 
this  trust  wrenches  from  the  people  to  day  enough  to  pay  an  an- 
nual dividend  of  over  forty  per  cent  on  the  actual  investment. 
And  when  an  attempt  is  made  by  the  people's  representatives 
to  remove  all  protection  which  the  tariff  affords  this  monopoly, 
the  news  at  once  comes  from  Washington  that  a  powerful  and 
unscrupulous  lobby  has  invaded  the  capitol.  These  lobbyists 
work  every  possible  point  to  "influence"  senators  not  to  re- 
move the  tariff  from  manufactured  sugar.  They  tell  the  finanoe 
committee  the  tariff  is  necessary  to  protect  the  poor  laboring 
man.  Such  an  assertion  is  simply  blasphemous.  Let  us  not  be 
deceived.     The  representatives  of  this  or  any  other  great  trust 
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do  not  go  to  Washington  to  lobby  for  the  laboring  man.  They 
go  there  to  see  to  it  that  the  laws  which  have  helped  build  np 
and  will  naturally  further  protect  them  shall  not  be  repealed. 
Most  certainly  it  is  about  time  some  check  was  put  upon  these 
plunderers  of  the  people,  and  for  goyemment  to  longer  tariff- 
tax  the  people,  to  foster  the  growth  of  these  greedy  monopolies, 
is  well  nigh  a  criminal  wrong. 

I  am  also  enough  of  a  socialist  to  believe  it  is  the  plain  duty 
of  government  to  act  as  arbitrator  in  the  many  strifes  between 
employers  and  employed.  To  illustrate  the  necessity  of  such  a 
course,  let  us  look  at  the  situation  as  it  exists  to-day.  Here  is  a 
great  corporation  with  a  capital  running  up  into  the  millions, 
and  employing  several  thousand  men.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  for  many  months  trouble  has  been  brewing  in  this  estab- 
lishment Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  settle  the  differ- 
ences satisfactorily,  but  all  have  proved  futile.  Finally  the 
long  contemplated  reduction  in  wages  is  announced.  The  men 
are  fierce  in  their  denunciation  of  this  course.  They  think  a 
great  wrong  has  been  done  them.  They  go  out  on  a  strike.  As 
a  consequence,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  works  are  closed  and  pro- 
duction is  stopped.  And  what  adds  greater  gravity  to  the  situ- 
ation, several  thousand  men  are  walking  the  streets  in  idleness. 
The  sense  of  wrong  coupled  with .  the  pangs  of  hunger  drives 
many  of  them  on  to  violence,  and  a  riot  in  the  streets  of  the 
city  is  the  spectacle.  Thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  property 
is  destroyed  and  much  blood  shed.  Thus  we  have  organized 
capital  on  the  one  side  and  organized  labor  on  the  other  side, 
engaged  in  a  terrible  strife.  Both  are  mad  and  determined  to 
fight  to  the  bitter  end.  It  is  actual  war.  Surely  this  is  a  de- 
plorable state  of  affairs.  But  the  state !  At  last  it  comes  to 
the  rescue.  The  military  is  called  out  to  maintain  the  peace 
and  protect  men  in  their  rights  to  property.  While  it  is  the 
duty  of  governjtnent  to  suppress  rioting  mobs,  it  also  has  a 
higher  duty,  that  of  preventing  them.  It  ought  to  have  acted 
before  blood  had  been  shed  and  property  destroyed. 

Again  let  us  consider.  According  to  the  National  Labor 
Bureau,  there  were  from  1881  to  1886,  3,902  strikes  involving 
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22,304  establisliments.  The  number  of  employees  striking  and 
implicated  is  recorded  sa  1,323,203.  There  were  during  the 
same  period  2,214  lockouts  with  160,823  employees  locked  out. 
The  same  authority  estimates  the  loss  to  the  workmen  during 
this  period  to  be  at>out  $00,000,000,  and  to  the  employers  about 
935,000,000,  making  a  grand  toral  loss  for  six  years  of  995,000,- 
000,  This  is  not  only  a  very  serious  pecuniary  loss  to  industry, 
but  such  strifes  represent  a  moral  injury  to  society  far  more 
destructive.  There  is  an  important  fact  in  labor  disputes  which 
ia  too  often  overlooked,  the  fact  that  the  interests  at  stake  are 
not  merely  those  of  the  workmen  and  employers,  but  are  also 
those  of  society.  A  dispute  between  a  corporation  and  a  thou- 
sand or  more  employees  is  a  situation  which  warrants  the  inter- 
vention of  the  state.  It  is  the  state's  duty  to  bring  these  ad- 
versaries together  that  they  may  settle  their  differences  by 
reason  aud  not  by  force.  Some  method  of  arbitration  should  be 
adopted  to  prevent  as  well  as  settle  these  labor  disputes.  This 
will  not  of  course  furuish  a  panacea  for  all  the  ills  of  labor,  bnC 
a  general  resort  to  arbitration  "would  mean  a  reign  of  law, 
rather  than  of  force,  and  would  mark  an  era  in  the  moral  evolu- 
tion of  society." 

Now  let  us  turn  for  a  moment  only  to  the  white  slaves  of  the 
"sweat-shops"  in  the  miserable  tenement  houses  of  our  large 
cities.  Here  we  shall  find  women  sewing  as  many  as  seventeen 
hours  a  day  for  the  paltry  sum  of  sixty  cents.  Women  making 
"  cheap  overcoats  at  four  cents  apiece  and  boys'  knee  pants  at 
sixteen  cents  a  dozen  pairs."  A  brief  quotation  from  Mrs. 
Valesh,  who  has  recently  visited  over  fifty  of  these  so-called 
sweat-shops  in  New  York,  will  show  the  terrible  condition  of 
these  workers:  "In  the  attic  of  a  gloomy  building  at  lOi 
Ludlow  Street,  six  girls  and  thirteen  men  worked  iu  a  room 
twenty  by  twenty-five  and  seven  and  one  half  feet  high.  These 
people  lived  and  cooked  in  a  separate  room.  But  with  nine- 
teen sewing  machines  in  this  room  and  bundles  of  clothing 
heaped  on  the  fioor,  it  was  so  crowded  that  one  worker 
couldn't  stir  without  disturbing  others.  The  low  ceiling  and 
utter  lack   of  ventilation   made  the  air  so   thick  and   murky 
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that  one  could  hardly  distinguish  the  faces  of  the  workers." 
Is  it  right  for  this  generation  to  x>oison  the  blood  of  the  next 
in  this  manner  f  Sarely  all  will  say  no.  How  then  is  this 
terrible  state  of  affairs  to  be  corrected  f  The  poor  wretches  who 
inhabit  these  places  are  helpless.  The  contractors  and  land- 
lords who  are  profiting  by  it  will  of  course  do  nothing.  Such 
dens  are  a  menace  to  the  public  health,  an  impediment  to 
advancing  civilization.  The  rights  of  private  property  are 
secondary  in  the  presence  of  such  conditions  as  these.  The 
very  existence  of  such  vile  conditions  is  suf&cient  reason  for 
government  to  interfere.  A  Christian  government  should  wipe 
out  of  existence  these  human-being  slaughter  houses.  The 
functions  of  government  can  wisely  and  safely,  and  will  soon, 
embrace  many  other  subjects  not  touched  ux>on  in  this  article, 
but  lack  of  space  prevents,  a  further  discussion  of  them  at  the 
present  time. 

Albebt  E.  Denslow. 


FEDERAL  INTERVENTION. 

BY  W.  W.  QUATERXASS. 

THE  right  and  i>ower  of  the  general  goyemment  to  send 
federal  troops  within  the  boundaries  of  a  state  to  qneli 
riots  and  suppress  insurrections,  when  the  state  authorities  haye 
not  asked  for  such  troops,  and  haye  eyen  protested  against  the 
sending  of  them,  haye  recently  been  questioned.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  the  president  of  the  United  States  has  no  author- 
ity to  order  troops  within  a  state,  except  when  requested  by 
the  proper  state  officials,  according  to  Section  lY.  of  Article  IV. 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  which  reads : 

The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  state  of  this  Union  a 
republican  fonn  of  government,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them  against 
invasion  ;  and  on  application  of  the  legislature^  or  of  the  executive 
(when  the  legislature  cannot  be  convened)  against  domestic  violence. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  insisted  that  this  very  clause  indi- 
cates that  the  federal  government  may  act  eyen  without  the 
application  of  the  state  authorities,  for  it  is  therein  made  the 
positive  duty  of  the  federal  government  to  protect  each  state 
<<  against  invasion."  State  application  for  federal  interyention 
is  a  condition  precedent,  in  cases  of  ^'  domestic  violence  "  only. 
When  such  violence  affects  the  governmental  functions  of  the 
state  only,  and  the  national  government  is  not  interfered  with, 
it  is  conceded  by  all  that  the  national  government  is  powerless 
to  act  unless  the  legislature  or  the  executive  of  the  state  makes 
application  for  aid. 

Section  5298  of  the  revised  statutes  of  the  United  States  pro- 
vides : 

Whenever,  by  reason  of  unlawful  obstructions,  combinations,  or 
assemblages  of  persons,  or  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  it  shall  become  impracticable,  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  president,  to  enforce,  by  the  ordinary  course  of  Judicial 
proceedings,  the  laws  of  the  United  States  within  any  state  or  terri- 
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toiy,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  president  to  call  forth  the  militia  of  any 
or  all  of  the  states,  and  to  employ  such  parts  of  the  land  and  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  enforce  the 
faithful  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  to  suppress  such 
rebellion,  in  whatever  state  or  territory  thereof  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  may  be  forcibly  opposed,  or  the  execution  thereof  forcibly  ob- 
structed. 

Section  5299  further  provides : 

Whenever  insurrection,  domestic  violence,  unlawful  combinations, 
or  conspiracies  in  any  state  so  obstructs  or  hinders  the  execution  of  the 
laws  thereof,  and  of  the  United  States,  as  to  deprive  any  portion  or 
class  of  the  people  of  such  state  of  any  of  the  rights,  privileges,  or  im- 
munities, or  protection,  named  in  the  Constitution  and  secured  by  the 
laws  for  the  protection  of  such  rights,  privileges,  or  inmiunities,  and 
the  constituted  authorities  of  such  state  are  unable  to  protect,  or,  from 
any  cause,  fail  in  or  refuse  protection  of  the  people  in  such  rights,  such 
facts  shall  be  deemed  a  denial  by  such  state  of  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  to  which  they  are  entitled  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  ;  and  in  all  such  cases,  or  whenever  any  such  insurrec- 
tion, violence,  unlawful  combination,  or  conspiracy,  opposes  or  ob- 
structs the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  the  due  execution  thereof,  or 
impedes  or  obstructs  the  due  course  of  Justice  under  the  same,  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  president,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty,  to  take  such 
measures,  by  the  employment  of  the  militia  of  the  land  and  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States,  or  of  either  or  by  other  means,  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  for  the  suppression  of  such  insurrection,  domestic 
violence,  or  combinations. 

Acting  under  these  statutes  and  others  like  them  the  president 
of  the  United  States  ordered  troops  to  the  city  of  Gfiicago. 
This  was  done  for  four  purposes:  (1)  to  protect  federal  prop- 
erty^ (2)  to  prevent  obstruction  in  the  carrying  of  the  mails  ^ 

(3)  to  prevent  interference  of  the  interstate  commerce ;  and 

(4)  to  enforce  the  decrees  and  mandates  of  the  federal  courts. 
Upon  the  entry  of  the  federal  troops  into  the  city  of  Chicago, 

the  governor  of  Illinois  demanded  of  the  president  their  with- 
drawaly  asserting  that  the  action  of  the  federal  government  was 
^^in  violation  of  a  basic  principle  of  our  institutions."  To  this 
the  president  briefly  replied  that  ^'federal  troops  were  sent  to 
Chicago  in  strict  accordance  with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States,  upon  the  demand  of  the  post-office  depart- 
ment that  obstruction  of  the  mails  should  be  removed,  and 
upon  representation  of  the  judicial  officers  of  the  United  States, 
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that  processea  of  the  federal  coiirte  conld  not  be  executed 
through  the  ordinary  means,  and  upon  abundant  proof  that  coq- 
Bpiraciee  existed  against  commerce  between  the  states." 

It  is  evideot  that  the  controversy  is  over  the  constitntional 
power  of  the  president  to  act^  and  to  settle  the  dispute  let  us 
turn  to  the  Constitution  Itself. 

Besides  requiriug  the  president  to  take  oath  that  he  shall 
"preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  ConstitutioD  of  the  United 
States,"  it  is  further  required  of  him  that  ''  he  shall  take  care 
that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed." 

It  is  provided  also  that  "The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever  over  such 
district  .  .  .  and  to  exercise  like  authority  over  all  places 
purchased  by  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  state  in 
which  the  same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines, 
arsenals,  dockyards,  and  other  needful  buildings,"  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  provision,  the  federal  government  has  erected 
costly  buildings  within  the  city  of  Chicago.  At  times  it  has 
within  such  buildings  immense  stores  of  treasure.  K  a  mob 
threatens  the  destruction  of  these  buildings  and  the  robbery  of 
the  wealth  stored  therein,  must  the  federal  government  await 
the  application  of  the  state  authorities  before  proceeding  to 
protect  its  own  property  T  The  question  has  one  answer  only. 
The  president  had  ample  authority  in  sending  troops  to  Chicago 
to  guard  the  property  of  the  government. 

"  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  regulat«  commerce  with 
foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  states,  and  with  tlie 
Indian  tribes." 

Interstate  commerce  is  peculiarly  under  the  control  of  Uie 
federal  government.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  often  l)een  called  upon  to  declare  null  and  void  regulations  of 
such  commerce  by  the  states.  Congress  has  passed  namerons 
laws  controlling  it.  If  these  laws  are  violated,  whose  duty  is  it 
to  bring  the  offenders  to  justice  T  Is  the  state  of  Illinois 
aggrieved  that  the  federal  government  attempts  the  execution  of 
its  own  laws !  Would  not  that  state  be  more  aggrieved  if  the 
United  States  were  to  attempt  to  compel  the  state  to  execute  the 
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federal  lawsf  Illinois  has  not  the  power,  even  if  she  has  the 
disposition,  to  punish  those  who  interfere  with  commerce  be- 
tween the  states. 

^'The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  establish  post-offices  and 
post-roads."  This  would  be  an  idle  power  if  the  government  of 
the  United  States  had  not  the  right  to  punish  obstructions  in  the 
carrying  of  the  mails.  No  express  power  is  given  so  to  punish, 
but  as  was  once  said  by  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  there  is 
not  one  express  provision  in  the  Constitution  but  what  draws 
after  it  a  train  of  implied  x>owers.  Congress  has  passed  numer- 
ous laws  under  this  provision.  It  has  provided  penalties  for 
violations  of  such  laws.  And  if  violence  prevents  the  due  ex- 
ecution of  those  laws,  is  it  for  the  state  of  Illinois  to  say  that  the 
federal  government  shall  not  punish  the  offenders  against  such 
laws  t 

^'The  Congress  shall  have  i>ower  to  provide  for  calling  forth 
the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrec- 
tions, and  repel  invasions."  As  this  clause  follows  the  clauses 
providing  for  the  raising  and  regulating  of  the  land  and  naval 
forces,  it  is  evident  that  it  merely  gives  the  federal  government 
additional  forces  to  execute  the  laws  when  the  regular  forces  are 
inadequate  or  not  available. 

But  it  was  made  to  appear  to  the  president  that  the  federal 
courts  were  unable  to  enforce  their  mandates  or  execute  their  de- 
crees. The  Constitution  provides  :  ^^The  judicial  x>ower  shall 
extend  to  all  cases,  in  law  and  equity,  arising  under  this  Con- 
stitution, the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  their  authority." 

When  the  federal  government  was  established,  the  judiciary 
was  considered  the  weakest  branch  of  it.  The  courts  could  pro- 
nounce judgments,  but  of  themselves  they  could  not  appoint  offi- 
cers to  enforce  their  decrees.  Congress  must  first  provide  for 
officers  of  the  courts,  and  the  president  must  then  appoint. 
The  courts  are  not  empowered  to  advise  even  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed. And  if  such  officers  are  unable  to  enforce  the  man- 
dates of  the  courts,  the  executive  must  be  called  upon  to  execute 
tbem.     In  1832,  when  the  Sapreme  Court  was  unable  to  execute 
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its  judgment  against  the  state  of  Georgia  involving  the  rights  of 
the  Cherokee  Indians,  and  when  it  called  upon  the  executive  for 
aid,  President  Jackson  refused  to  assist  the  court.  He  did  not 
refuse  because  he  thought  be  lacked  the  power,  but  for  the 
reason  that  he  bated  an  Indian,  and  be  hated  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  even  more  than  he  did  an  Indian.  ' '  John  Itlarahall  has 
pronounced  his  judgment,"  said  Jackson,  "let  bim  enforce  it  if 
he  can."  But  we  have  already  seen  that  it  is  the  dnty  of  the 
president  under  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  to  enforce  the  de- 
crees of  the  courts,  when  the  ordinary  course  of  justice  is  ob- 
structed. And  in  so  doing  he  is  not  required  to  await  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  authorities  of  the  state. 

Within  the  same  territory  the  courts  of  the  nation  and  the 
state  sit  side  by  side.  The  mandates  of  both  courts  may  be 
directed  to  the  same  individual.  The  officers  of  Imth  conrta 
may,  in  executing  the  decrees  of  their  respective  tribunals, 
traverse  the  same  grounds.  The  courts  of  the  nation  do  not  sit 
within  a  state  through  the  comity  of  such  state,  but  through 
their  own  right.  Their  officers  do  not  execute  their  decrees 
through  the  gracionsness  of  the  state  government,  bat  under 
and  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  Union.  And 
when  the  federal  army  is  sent  within  a  state  to  assist  in  enforc- 
ing the  decrees  of  the  federal  courts,  that  army  is  not  within 
the  state  as  a  matter  of  comity,  but  of  right.  The  state  is  not 
invaded  by  the  forces  of  a  foreign  government.  The  federal 
army  does  not  come  to  make  war  upon  the  state  government. 
Witbin  its  proper  sphere  the  federal  government  baa  the  same 
right  of  obedience  to  its  laws  and  the  same  power  of  punish- 
ment for  violation  of  snch  laws  as  has  the  state  in  its  sphere. 
The  line  of  demarcation  between  the  federal  and  state  govern- 
ments is  not  territorial,  but  is  on  the  one  hand  the  enumerated 
powers  of  the  federal  government,  and  on  the  other  the  re- 
serve powers  of  the  state.  While  the  troops  of  Indiana  may 
not  without  permission  pass  over  into  Illinois,  the  federal  army 
may  do  so  ;  for,  in  the  language  of  Attorney- General  Olney, 
"  the  soil  of  Illinois  is  the  soil  of  the  United  States." 

W.    W,    QCATERMASS. 


THE  FIRST  YEAR  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATION :  A  REPLY. 

BY  DUANE  MOWRY,  ESQ. 

A  WRITER  in  The  Amebioan  Journal  of  Politics  for 
May,  1894,  discosses  the  work  of  the  first  year  of  the 
present  administration,  and  undertakes  to  place  an  estimate  on 
that  work,  with  the  one  i>oint  clearly  in  view,  as  it  seems,  of 
establishing  ^^that  Mr.  Cleveland  has  gone  from  blunder  to 
blunder,  from  mistake  to  mistake^  with  the  most  unfaltering 
confidence,  and  to  the  most  unfortunate  results"  ;  that  his  di- 
rection of  the  ship  of  state  has  well-nigh  led  to  the  wreck  and 
ruin  of  the  country ;  and  that  while  the  opportunities  were 
ripe  to  display  a  high  order  of  statesmanship  in  the  executive 
department  of  the  administration,  the  facts  are  that  Mr.  Gleve- 
land  and  his  advisers  have  utterly  failed  to  develop  that  mental 
grasp  and  i>olitical  foresight  so  necessary  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  hour,  and  have  been  impotent  to  dispose  of  public  ques- 
tions of  vital  interest  to,  and  in  close  touch  with  the  people,  and 
have  in  all  respects  proven  their  inability  to  satisfy  the  public 
behests,  or  to  supply  such  reasonable  and  substantial  relief  as 
the  conditions  of  the  country  seemed  imperatively  to  demand. 

Certainly,  this  is  a  formidable  arraigament,  and  if  true,  as  I 
am  quite  sure  it  is  not,  would  be  a  most  deplorable  one  for  the 
party  in  power.  If  I  have  stated  the  position  of  the  writer  cor- 
rectly in  the  foregoing,  it  will  Dot  be  difficult  to  conclude  that 
he  is  a  rampant,  uncompromising  partisan ;  that  his  article  is 
an  attempted  argument  against  the  administration  upon  a  nar- 
row and  extremely  partisan  basis;  and  that  the  quality  of 
judicial  fairness  does  not  anywhere  permeate  his  argument.  I 
say  this  much  by  way  of  digression,  because  in  this  most  ex- 
cellent Journal  we  are  accustomed  to  have  matters  discussed  on 
a  higher  plane. 
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The  article  asserts  that  "it  has  1 
test  Mr.  Cleveland  by  the  most  rigid  and  exacting  standards, 
vith  the  result  of  discrediting  his  capacity  alike  as  a  party 
leader,  an  executive,  and  a  statesman."  A  public  servant  should 
always  be  "tested  by  the  most  rigid  and  exacting  standards." 
And  the  criticism  can  be  justly  made  that  the  public  too  rarely 
insist  on  such  a  test.  I  cannot  agree  with  the  writer  in  hia  con 
elusion  that,  ao  tested,  Mr.  Cleveland  has  been  found  wanting 
SB  an  executive  and  as  a  statesman.  While  I  am  convinced 
that  it  is  somewhat  a  matter  of  opioiou,  depending  largely  on 
the  point  of  view  you  take  of  the  man  and  of  the  condition  of  the 
country,  I  feel  reasonably  certain  and  safe  in  claiming  that  Mr. 
Cleveland  has  demonstrated  on  public  occasions  that  he  possesses 
a  coolness  of  temper,  an  honesty  of  purpose,  a  dignity  befitting 
his  high  office,  a  determination  to  be  judicially  fair  to  all  inter- 
ests in  which  his  department  is  particularly  concerned,  and 
withal,  a  lofty  and  high-minded  patriotism,  far  above  and 
beyond  the  touch  of  greedy  selfishness  and  low  ambition,  and 
farther  still  removed  from  the  influence  of  mere  party  behests  or 
expediency.  And  this  attitude  has  been  taken  without  being 
obstinate  or  self-snfficJent,  and  with  no  appearance  of  offensive- 
ness  or  personal  ill  will  toward  any  who  may  disagree  with  him. 
Here,  then,  we  have  some  of  the  qualities  that  well  character- 
ize the  true  statesman  and  place  to  the  fore  a  great  leader  of 
men  and  of  a  nation.  If  Mr.  Cleveland  has  not  proven  a  suc- 
cess as  a  party  leader,  he  has  at  least  accompli8he<l  what  no  other 
citizen  of  this  country  ever  could  do  ;  bebasbeen  his  party's  stan- 
dard-bearer  for  three  successive  campaigns,  something  that  the 
great  General  Grant  could  not  be,  although  dearly  desiring  to  be. 
It  is  apparent  that  the  sterling  qualities  of  the  man  won  the  ad- 
miration of  bis  party  and  made  all  opposition  to  him  in  the 
last  national  convention  vanish  like  morning  mist  before  the 
midday  sun. 

A  successful  party  leader  is  usually  a  man  fertile  with  expedi- 
ents, but  not  necessarily  great  in  the  management  of  the  affairs 
of  statecraft,  and  rarely  a  statesman.  He  is  able  to  leave  some 
impress  on  the  affairs  of  the  hour,  bub  seldom  transmits  to  pos- 
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terity  a  record  of  which  his  coantrymen  and  the  world  at  large 
are  proud.  In  the  sense  here  indicated,  I  do  not  think  that  Mr. 
Cleveland  has  been  a  snccessfal  leader  of  his  party.  And  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  patriot  need  be  ashamed  of  sach  a  failure. 
It  is  claimed  that  '^  Mr.  Cleveland's  second  election  brought 
uncertainty  and  disturbance  to  the  business  world"  ;  that  ^^the 
country  was  prosperous,  and  suddenly  the  brakes  were  applied." 
Unsupported  statements  are  easily  made.  What  are  the  facts  f 
When  Mr.  Cleveland  was  elected  the  whole  country  was  in  a 
condition  of  unrest,  of  business  excitement,  and  wild  specula- 
tions. Why  was  itf  If  it  was  the  fact  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  suc- 
cess at  the  polls,  then  it  was  brought  about  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  the  blame  cannot  at- 
tach to  Mr.  Cleveland.  But  that  is  not  the  answer.  The  faulty 
legislation  of  many  years,  legislation  in  the  interest  of  a  class 
or  of  classes,  had  about  reached  its  apex.  The  Sherman  silver 
law  was  the  avowed  of&pring  of  political  expedients  and  un- 
statesmanlike  legislation.  It  had  commenced  its  deadly  work 
long  before  the  November  elections.  The  writer  heard  Mr. 
Sherman  on  a  public  occasion  denounce  it  and  admit  it  was 
.mischievous.  Ko  well-informed  financier  was  heard  to  defend 
it  The  constant  and  increasing  widening  of  the  breach  be- 
tween employer  and  employee  was  a  great  and  growing  menace 
to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  accumulations 
of  extraordinary  fortunes  by  the  very  few  is  always  an  alarm- 
ing symptom  in  a  representative  form  of  government.  These 
were  growing  at  a  rapid  rate.  And  the  condition  of  the  work- 
ing masses  was  not  improving  under  the  regime.  Especially  was 
this  true  of  the  agricultural  classes.  The  foregoing  is  matter  of 
history  and  cannot  be  gainsaid.  Is  it  any  wonder,  therefore, 
that  when  Mr.  Cleveland  assumed  control  of  the  ship  of  state  he 
found  the  condition  of  the  country  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  and 
threatened  business  disaster  f  Is  not  the  greater  wonder  found 
in  the  fact  that  it  had  been  possible  to  prevent  the  volcanic 
eruption  for  so  many,  many  months,  if  not  a  few  years,  under 
the  high- water  pressure  of  so  much  faulty  business  legislation  ip 
the  states  and  in  the  Congress?    Unusual  and  unhealthy  quick- 
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ening  of  the  public  pulse  is  always  followed  by  a  relapee,  and 
the  patient  is  soDietimes  in  imminent  danger  of  diasolntion. 
That  was  what  was  about  to  happen  when  Mr.  Cleveland  went 
into  power. 

The  somewhat  extraordinary  article  charges  in  efifect  that 
President  Cleveland  and  his  party  were  guilty  of  precipitatiDg 
the  panic  of  a  year  ago.  The  bare  statement  of  such  a  wild 
and,  as  it  seouis  to  me,  untruthful  assertion,  is  its  own  best  and 
complete  answer.  Such  a  claim  well  belongs  to  the  political 
huckster  and  ward  heeler.  It  is  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  stump 
orator.  It  is  political  claptrap.  To  dignify  it  with  a  reply 
would  be  to  recognize  its  truthfulness.  The  writer  evidently 
forgets  that  conditions  such  as  he  depicts  are  a  matter  of  growth, 
generally  of  slow  and  almost  imperceptible  growth,  and  do  not 
manifest  themselves  spontaneously. 

The  writer  referred  to  says;  "Had  Mr.  Cleveland  at  the 
moment  of  bis  Inanguration,  or  better  still,  before  that,  called 
in  council  a  score  of  his  party's  recognized  chiefs  and  shaped  a 
definite  tariff  program  and  published  it  to  the  country,  all  the 
paralyzing  inSuence  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  would  have  been 
removed."  In  the  light  of  recent  events  no  one  believes  it. 
But  I  criticise  the  suggestion  as  inconsistent  with  true  American 
principles.  It  would  have  fiistly  subjected  the  party  in  power 
to  condemnation  for  invoking  un-American,  impolitic,  perhaps 
positively  silly  methods  of  public  procedure.  The  president 
has  no  business  to  shape  the  tariff  program.  That  is  a  matter 
for  the  Congress.  I  remember  reading  somewhere  a  provision 
which  runs  something  in  this  wise  :  "  AH  bills  for  raising  a 
revenue  shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives."  I 
am  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  it  will  be  well  for  us  to 
observe  this  most  wise  and  salutary  provision.  The  executive 
is  not  and  ought  not  to  be  the  law-making  power  of  this  country. 
And  while  I  do  not  doubt  the  patriotism  of  President  Cleveland, 
DO  consideration  of  party  policy  or  expediency  should  extend 
the  functions  of  one  branch  of  the  general  government  to  those 
of  another.  The  writer's  suggestion,  if  acted  on,  ought  to  be, 
and  I  think  would  be,  a  farce.     Instead  of  clearing  the  business 
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sky,  it  would  have  added  to  and  complicated  still  more  the 
threatening  sitaation.  Let  there  be  no  star  chamber  proceed- 
ings nor  quasi- official  conference  of  a  junta  of  the  political 
cohorts  of  any  party. 

The  article  argues  that  ^^had  the  administration  issued  a 
ringing  declaration,  asserting  its  purpose  to  maintain  the  public 
credit  at  all  hazard,  avowing  its  purpose  to  issue  bonds  in  un- 
limited quantity,  if  necessary,  the  panic  would  never  have 
come."  It  is  easy  enough  to  find  fault.  And  it  is  not  difficult 
to  detect  errors  in  every  human  institution.  Whether  the  ad- 
ministration had  the  legal  right  to  do  what  the  writer  claims 
ought  to  have  been  done  is  by  no  means  certain  in  the  opinion 
of  some  able  statesmen.  It  is  certain  that  there  was  a  chance 
for  an  honest  difference  of  opinion  along  this  line,  and  to  say 
that  such  action  would  have  avoided  the  panic  is  another  of  the 
£Eur-fetched  statements  of  the  article.  It  may  be  suggested  in 
passing,  however,  that  hindsight  often  proves  itself  in  error  when 
it  stands  on  the  pedestal  of  foresight  Perhaps  our  critic  had 
forgotten  that 

The  time  has  passed  away  when  the  declaration,  proclamation, 
and  prwmnciamenlo  have  any  practical  use  in  the  active  affairs 
of  this  country.  As  suggestive  of  some  policy  or  voluntary 
line  of  action  they  are  likely  well  enough.  But  like  the  con- 
federation in  the  early  history  of  this  government,  they  are  im- 
I>otent  to  accomplish  much,  except  where  they  anticipate  the 
natural  inclination.  In  the  active  affairs  of  the  business  and 
financial  world,  this  method  of  human  government  would  be  a 
monumental  farce.  It  could  serve  no  useful  purpose.  Certainly 
no  statesman  would  lend  his  vote  or  influence  to  such  a  line  of 
official  action. 

That  President  Cleveland  is  hostile  to  pensions  for  the 
veterans  of  the  late  war  is  neither  just  nor  true.  That  he  is  op- 
posed to  the  wholesale  onslaught  on  the  public  treasury  by  an 
army  of  undeserving  and  able  bodied  ex- soldiers  is  conceded. 
And  he  is  sustained  in  this  position  by  the  loyalty  and  honest 
judgment  of  the  yeomanry  of  this  country.  It  is  a  matter  of 
common  notoriety  and  public  shame  that  the  pension  depart- 
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meat  has  been  the  abiding  place  of  the  most  ceDt«inptib1e  job- 
bery and  glaring  frauds.  Mr.  Clereland  is  a  friend  of  the  sol- 
dier, but  Qot  of  the  perjurer,  the  dead-beat,  and  fraud.  He  is 
entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  his  eountrymeo  for  his  manly  stand 
upon  this  question. 

Some  attempt  is  made  to  cast  a  suspicion  on  the  administra- 
tion's attitude  toward  the  provincial  government  of  Hawaii.  It 
is  fair  to  say  that  there  might  be  some  honest  difference  of 
opinion  as  t«  what  should  lie  the  policy  of  this  government  on  a 
state  of  facts  such  as  Mr.  Cleveland  and  the  state  department 
had  to  deal  with  in  the  Hawaiian  matter.  In  my  bumble 
opinion,  however,  the  judgment  of  history  will  approve  Mr. 
Cleveland's  course.  It  is  not  the  policy  of  this  government  to 
encourage  revolutions  among  powers  friendly  to  it,  and  never  to 
participate  in  them.  Strict  neutrality  is  the  only  safe  and  true 
ground  for  America  to  occupy.  If  by  any  act  of  this  govern- 
ment  the  affairs  of  a  friendly  power  have  been  interfered  with, 
it  is  the  duty  of  this  country  to  right  the  wrong  as  soon  and  as 
fully  as  possible,  consistent  with  duty  to  this  country  and  to  the 
powers  immediately  affected.     This  was  all  that  was  attempted. 

There  are  some  other  charges  made  by  the  writer  which  I  do 
not  care  to  note  in  detail.  Much  that  is  said  offers  a  fertile 
field  for  honest  difference  of  opinion.  But  let  me  say  right 
here  that  the  high-minded  discussion  of  the  public  acts  of  the 
servants  of  the  people,  if  well-considered,  intelligent.,  and  hon- 
est, can  never  be  hurtful.  As  intelligent,  law-abiding  citizens, 
we  should  welcome  such  a  discussion,  so  conducted.  It  is  the 
particular  business  of  the  people  to  scrutinize  their  public  ser- 
vants, to  intelligently  criticise  them,  and  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve their  actions,  as  such  actions  shall  impress  us  as  being 
right  or  wrong.  In  this  country  the  people  are  the  rulers.  We 
should  never  forget  that.  And  the  honest  judgments  of  the 
people  are  entitled  to  consideration  and  respect. 

But  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  the  writer  has,  on 
the  whole,  given  us  a  fair  or  temperate  resxune  of  the  first  year 
of  the  administration  ;  that  he  has  even  treated  the  subject  in  a 
conservative,  partisan  manner  ;  and  that  the  spirit  and  tone  of 
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the  discussion  is  obvioQsly  condacted  on  a  narrow  and  extremely 
partisan  basis.  And  I  am  compelled  to  dissent  from  the  logic 
of  his  x>osition,  because  I  think  he  has  offered  nothing  that 
woald  have  assured  us  a  better  state  of  affairs  had  his  views  been 
accepted  and  put  into  operation. 

My  i)ersonal  view  of  the  first  year  of  the  administration  is 
that  the  feverish  and  unsettled  conditions  of  the  country  were 
upon  us  when  Mr.  Cleveland  went  into  the  White  House,  and 
that  he  and  the  country  at  large  were  unable  to  afford  relief,  ex- 
cept 88  it  might  be  secured  by  prompt  and  patriotic  action  of 
the  Congress  in  special  session  assembled ;  that  Mr.  Cleveland 
has  taken  the  public  pulse  aright,  but  that  Congress  has  failed  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  hour ;  that  while  legislation  is  not  the 
panacea  for  all  the  ills  to  which  a  country  is  subjected,  it  often 
simplifies  and  improves  business  conditions,  when  enacted  op- 
portunely, and  gives  new  life  and  vigor  to  the  slumbering  hope 
that  is  within  us.  This  is  preeminently  not  a  one-man  govern- 
ment, and  the  sins  of  omission  or  of  commission,  so  far  as  they 
affect  the  public  welfare,  are  the  sins  of  no  one  man  alone. 

I  agree  with  the  writer  that  the  administration  was  confronted 
with  conditions  that  required  the  highest  order  of  intellect  and 
a  statesmanship  of  the  first  quality.  And  I  consider  that  they 
were  both  found  in  President  Cleveland.  But  it  matters  little 
how  great,  how  wise,  how  patriotic,  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government  may  be,  it  can  accomplish  but  little  if  the  legisla- 
tive brakes  are  implacably  and  unreasonably  placed  upon  it. 
That  this  has  been  foolishly  and  unwisely  done,  the  future  his- 
torian of  the  present  time  will  no  doubt  record. 

DUANE    MOWRY. 


ECONOMIC  COOPERATION. 

BY  E.   M.    BURCHARD. 

IF  ONE  should  take  ap  a  volume  entitted  ^* Travels  in  Af- 
rica," and  read  in  the  oi)ening  paragraph  that  there  was 
no  sach  place  as  Africa,  and  find  the  rest  of  the  volume  de- 
voted to  proving  that  the  alleged  incidents  of  African  travel 
really  occurred  in  the  United  States,  the  narrators  laboring 
under  an  hallucination  of  mind,  he  would  experience  sensations 
much  like  those  of  the  reader  of  Stoughton  Cooley's  article  in 
the  June  number  of  this  magazine  under  the  title  of  '^Economic 
Cooperation." 

Speaking  of  the  various  reformers  who  seek  the  betterment  of 
mankind  through  cooperation,  he  says  :  ''  The  searchers  do  not 
know  that  which  they  seek.  Eealizing  that  there  is  something 
lacking  in  the  present  system  of  production  and  distribution  of 
wealth,  they  set  off  at  a  tangent  to  find  the  missing  element 
without  stopping  to  inquire  what  it  may  be."  He  states  the 
purpose  of  his  paper  '^  to  prove  that  we  now  have  cooperation 
in  which  each  producer  gets  the  full  returns  of  his  labor,  and 
in  which  the  exchange  of  goods  or  services  between  producers 
is  governed  by  a  principle  absolutely  just  and  mathematically 
exact — barring  the  elements  of  monopoly."  He  begins  with 
defining  cooperation  as  ''the  rendering  of  service  at  cost."  It 
is  but  fair  to  say  that  subsequently  an  exact  definition  of  the 
word  is  given,  but  this  is  the  idea  which  is  made  the  basis  of 
his  argument. 

If  reformers  really  do  not  know  what  they  want,  and  if  what 
they  would  desire  in  case  they  were  better  acquainted  with 
existing  conditions  is  an  abundant,  present  possession,  what  a 
vain  beating  of  the  air  reform  agitation  has  become !  Not 
being  authorized  to  speak  for  others,  I  can  only  say  that  coop- 
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eration  as  a  '^  rendering  of  service  at  cost"  is  the  exact  opposite 
of  my  own  conception  of  the  thing. 

The  cooperation  which  I  seek  is  a  rendering  of  service  with 
the  largest  profit  to  the  server.  There  is  no  sach  thing  as  ^'  cost 
of  service "  to  him  who  renders  it ;  who  receives  the  service 
can  state  the  cost  to  himself— what  he  pays  for  it — bat  there  is 
no  cost  of  service  to  the  server.  Take  the  simplest  case  im- 
aginable, that  of  a  boy  blacking  boots.  This  is  a  business 
requiring  skill,  indostry,  and  capital ;  bnt  who  shall  determine 
the  cost  of  a  shine  to  the  boy  t  And  if  it  cannot  be  done  in  that 
which  is  least,  it  cannot  be  done  in  the  greater. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  Mr.  Gooley  farther  in  a  quest  that 
confessedly  leads  no  whither.  Had  he  but  started  for  some 
point  in  particular  he  doubtless  would  have  arrived  somewhere. 
He  has  well  delineated  the  prospect  of  no  hope,  Man  lives  by 
hope;  and  with  the  material  of  sustentation  so  cheap  and 
abundant,  it  is  a  pity  to  put  mankind  on  short  rations. 

Civilization  differs  from  barbarism  mainly  in  the  matter  of 
wealth-production.  Wealth  is  not  susceptible  of  indefinite 
storage ;  production  does  not  therefore  lead,  but  on  the  con- 
trary it  follows  consumption.  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  in- 
vention, and  precedes  her  children  in  point  of  time.  Present 
industrial  conditions  are  the  result  of  an  attempted  inversion  of 
nature ;  the  genius  of  man  is  devoted  to  the  work  of  produc- 
tion, while  consumption,  especially  as  regards  the  number  of 
those  who  shall  be  allowed  to  consume,  is  restricted  in  every 
way.  Man's  power  to  consume  is  always  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  the  reward  of  his  toil ;  and  it  is,  apparently, 
the  single  aim  of  the  managers  of  society  to  reduce  this  reward, 
upon  one  plea  or  another,  to  the  lowest  point.  Every  dogging 
of  the  channels  of  trade  due  to  the  fact  that  labor  has  had  too 
little  of  its  product,  is  tried  to  be  remedied  by  a  reduction  of 
wages — ^giving  to  labor  a  still  smaller  proportion  of  its  product. 

The  labor  question  may  be  put  in  a  nutshell :  cause,  labor 
robbed ;  effect,  the  products  accumulating  and  trade  dull ; 
remedy,  labor  robbed  a  little  more  than  before,  and  a  general 
wondering  of  why  times  are  so  hard. 


^ 
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I  understand  it  to  be  tbe  mission  of  cooperation  to  reverse 
this  practice,  and,  ultimately,  to  change  Ilie  conditions  which 
now  obtain.  Millions  realize  the  nature  of  the  condition  that 
should  be  changed,  they  feel  exactly  the  spot  where  the  shoe 
pinches,  they  are  most  eager  for  change,  but  now ! 

The  activities  of  society,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  wealth,  are 
threefold,  and  include  its  production,  its  distribution,  and  ils 
exchange.  Consumption  always  takes  care  of  itself:  it  is  the 
getting  of  the  dinuer  upon  the  table  that  troubles  the  housewife 
of  the  poorer  sort.  By  the  productioo  of  wealth  I  mean  taking 
the  raw  material,  applying  to  it  human  labor,  skill,  and  judg- 
ment, and  bringing  forth  the  ^l^^abh  thing  or  finished  product;  as 
when  pig  iron  l>ecome8  steel  rails,  cotton  and  wool  liecome 
cloth,  or  leather  is  changed  into  shoes. 

Industry  is  now  specialized  and  localized.  Goods  are  mostly 
made  at  a  distance  from  the  place  where  they  are  to  be  used, 
and  consequently  must  be  carried  to  the  user.  Distribution 
comes  second  in  order  of  time,  but  precedes  production  in  point 
of  consequence,  since  production  depends  upon  distribution, 
ceasing  when  it  ceases.  When  wealth  has  been  produced 
and  distributed  it  only  remains  that  it  be  exchanged,  that 
the  man  who  has  produced  food  get  rid  of  his  surplus  food 
(worthless  to  him),  and  get  clothing,  tools,  boots,  hats,  etc., 
and  that  all  the  other  producers  get  in  exchange  for  their  special 
products  the  other  forms  of  wealth  which  they  need. 

Exchange,  while  the  last  process  in  point  of  time,  is  first  in 
importance,  since  neither  of  the  others  can  proceed  without  it, 
Eschange  is  the  outlet  pipe  whose  clogging  stagnates  all  behind 
it.  Society  has  not  yet  learned  how  to  keep  this  outlet  free  ; 
who  teaches  her  this  secret  shall  be  first  in  the  kingdom  of 
cooperation,  because  he  will  have  been  of  infinite  service  to 
humanity.  It  may  seem  bold,  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  to  declare  that  man  universally  l>egins  at  the  wrong 
end  of  economy ;  that  he  labors  indefatigably,  prodigiously,  to 
create  wealth  and  crowd  it  into  the  channels  of  trade  without 
apparently  paying  any  att«ntion  to  keeping  the  outlet  free  ;  yet 
this  is  the  plain,  simple  truth,  and  it  remains  for  ua  to  face  it. 
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Man  is  a  two-sided  being  ;  his  nobler  powers  and  aspirations 
create  in  us  conceptions  of  God ;  his  baser  part  reaches  down 
to  depths  we  care  not  to  fathom.  All  his  endeavors  are  two- 
sided,  also,  and  are  either  to  give  or  to  get — to  do  or  to  obtain. 
Giving,  helping,  working,  building — all  this  is  noble  and  en- 
nobling, but  the  whole  business  of  getting  gain  appeals  to  man's 
baser  part. 

^*  It  is  better  to  give  than  to  receive.^ ^ 

The  characterization  of  Lord  Bacon  as  ''the  greatest,  mean- 
est of  mankind,"  was  but  testimony  to  his  completeness  as  a 
man — it  was  all  there. 

Man  has  always  produced  wealth  with  his  nobility  and  ex- 
changed it  with  his  meanness.  Exchange  has  always,  since  the 
invention  of  money,  been  accomplished  through  trade,  and 
trade  calls  into  exercise  all  of  man's  meaner  part;  it  is  its 
essence  to  get  more  than  is  given.  The  upward  progress  of 
humanity  waits  until  exchange  be  freed  from  the  domina- 
tion of  trade  and  be  granted  a  channel  of  its  own.  And  nothing 
is  easier  than  to  do  this,  once  attention  is  called  to  the  case, 
once  the  nobler  part  of  man  is  awakened  and  shown  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  new  path. 

The  genius  and  industry  of  man  has  triumphed  over  the 
difficulties  of  producing  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  sufficient  for 
his  wants.  Nothing  is  now  easier  than  to  do  this.  The  diffi- 
culties of  distribution  have  yielded  to  railroads  and  steamboats, 
and  this  is  precisely  the  hour  when  destiny  confronts  him  with 
the  problem  of  exchange,  and  calls  upon  him  to  rise  out  of  his 
meanness  into  his  nobility. 

Trade  may  be  called  the  great  feed- box  of  humanity.  Men 
approach  it  not  as  gods  but  as  brutes.  Greed  is  the  law  of 
trade  ;  honesty  is  its  best  policy ^  but  only  policy — not  principle  ; 
and  there  is  an  infinite  difference  between  policy  and  principle  ; 
the  one  as  much  includes  all  that  is  mean  as  does  the  other  ex- 
elude  the  same.  There  is  confessedly  enough  wealth  produced 
for  all,  even  with  involuntary  idleness  tying  humanity's  right 
hand,  but  it  all  goes  into  the  trough  of  trade ;  and  while  men 
facetiously  call  themselves  bulls  and  bears,  they  are  mostly 
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cbaracterized  by  the  habita  of  the  hog  Id  their  busiaees  troDSac- 
tions.  It  is  ever  the  aim  of  the  atronger  to  shove  the  weaker 
aside,  get  all  four  feet  into  the  trough,  aud  to  gulp  dowa  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  the  swill  of  vulgar  wealth.  The 
successful  trader  founds  a  university  of  learning  ;  the  successful 
hog,  in  a  humbler  way,  furnishes  his  quota  of  lard  and  bacon; 
to  any  but  the  Jew,  each  is  a  succeaa  after  his  kind  ;  but  the 
actuating  principle  in  both  has  been  almost  identical.  lu  the 
art  of  cooperating  to  produce  wealth  man  is  already  proficient, 
and  he  would  not  have  stopped  here,  only  distribution  and  ex- 
change do  not  lie  within  the  sphere  of  cooperative  effort ;  they 
are  execulive  functions. 

We  may  only  cooperate  to  produce  the  lawful  means,  and  see 
to  it  that  the  execution  is  efficient.  Nothing  bat  the  enactment 
of  lawful  provision  for  exchange  will  free  production  from  the 
cruel,  selfish  domination  of  trade,  which  for  thousands  of  yeara 
has  made  the  trader  lord  and  master,  and  the  producer  his  more 
or  less  humble  slave. 

Eschauge  aud  trade  cannot  occupy  a  common  channel  any 
more  than  greed  and  justice  can  rule  in  the  same  heart.  Ex- 
change must  have  a  lawful  channel  of  its  own  ;  a  small  one  at 
first,  but  with  provision  for  growth.  There  can  be  no  use  of 
force ;  we  may  but  set  ont  the  plant  of  exchange  ic  this  spring- 
time of  a  new  century,  fence  it  in  from  the  bulls  and  bears  and 
the  hogs  of  trade,  and  let  it  grow.  There  will  be  plenty  of 
friends  to  prune  and  water  the  sapliug  if  there  prove  to  be  life 
in  the  stock. 

Exchange  is  the  art  of  giviug  to  the  worker  the  whole  of  his 
prodact  iu  the  form  of  any  other  worker's  product,  just  as  trade 
is  the  art  of  giving  to  the  worker  as  little  as  possible  of  bis 
product  in  the  form  of  some  other  worker's  product.  It  were 
well  for  the  student  to  grasp  this  proposition  before  proceeding, 
for  it  contains  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  ages — the  sub- 
stitution of  fair  and  free  exchange  for  the  robberies  of  trade. 
Exchange  is  accomplished  when  the  products  of  labor  have 
equal,  lawful,  and  free  access  to  a  common  reservoir  out  of 
which  each  worker  may  take  as  much  of  value  as  he  has  pot  in. 
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It  does  not  follow  that' all  prodacts  would  seek  the  common 
reservoir,  bat  freedom  of  access  would  govern  transactions  out- 
side just  as  the  fact  that  gold  has  free  access  to  the  mint  governs 
the  price  of  all  gold  everywhere.  If  but  the  hundredth  part  of 
production  passed  through  the  exchange  channel,  the  fact  that 
there  was  such  a  channel  and  that  access  to  it  was  free,  would 
confer  all  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  actual  entrance. 

Three  things  are  essential  to  a  complete  system  of  exchange. 
These  are : 

1.  Lawful  valuation, 

2.  Safe  custody. 

3.  A  medium  of  exchange. 

We  will  consider  them  in  their  order. 

1.  Lawful  valuation. 

Goods  cannot  be  distributed,  except  in  a  wholesale  way,  by 
means  of  bills  of  lading.  Give  to  one  man  a  receipt  for  a  car- 
load of  coal,  to  another  a  receipt  for  one  hundred  bushels  of 
wheat,  and  to  another  a  receipt  for  a  case  of  cotton  cloth,  and 
they  are  still  as  far  as  ever  from  the  point  of  economic  exchange; 
but  give  to  each  the  worth  of  his  product  in  exchange  currency, 
and  each  has  the  power  to  command  so  much  of  coal  or  wheat 
or  cloth  as  he  desires.  This  is  the  only  perfect  form  of  ex- 
change, and  its  use  presupposes  a  valuation  of  the  goods. 
Neither  the  buyer  nor  the  seller  can  be  left  to  determine  values, 
for  their  interests  are  opposed ;  they  cannot  cooperate ;  they  can 
but  contest.  The  work  of  valuation  must  be  intrusted  to  duly 
appointed  agents  whose  duty  is  lawfully  defined,  and  this  upon 
principles  of  exact  justice.  And  it  may  be  noted  here  that 
while  the  valuation  at  the  start  would  be  somewhat  arbitrary, 
it  would  speedily  become  automatic  in  practice,  since  rela- 
tive value  must  ultimately  conform  to  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  Whatever  was  less  wanted  would  of  necessity  be 
priced  lower,  and  whatever  was  more  wanted  would  by  an  equal 
necessity  be  priced  higher,  so  that  however  fallible  the  pricing 
agents  might  be,  their  work  would  instantly  be  revised,  and 
soon  corrected  and  perfected  in  a  purely  automatic  manner. 

2.  Safe  custody. 


^ 
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"Wealth  awaiting  coosamptioa  must  be  in  Home  custody  ;  if  in 
that  of  the  producer,  he  has  the  expense  of  storage,  and  mean- 
while the  wealth  is  a  nseless  burden  to  him  and  inaccessible  to 
others.  Consumers  will  not  buy  much  in  advance  of  need.  In 
order  that  production  may  be  continuous  there  must  be  lawful 
storage  of  non-perishable,  staple  goods.  This  would  relieve  the 
producer  and  iusnre  at  once  safe  custody  and  universal  accessi- 
bility. And  the  having  of  the  surplus  wealth  in  public  custody 
would  absolutely  remove  it  from  the  arena  of  speculation  and 
greatly  facilitate  the  guidance  of  industry  toward  the  most  per- 
fect supply  of  demand — two  supremely  desirable  ends. 

To  the  objection  that  we  might  be  put  to  the  expense  of 
building  some  storehouses,  it  may  be  answered  that  those  who 
have  nothing  require  no  place  to  put  it, 

3.     Exehaniie  currency. 

An  exchange  carrency  is  simply  a  form  of  paper,  like  money, 
and  devoted  to  a  single  use.  This  currency  would  be  issued  in 
exchange  for  all  goods  offered  at  the  receiving  department,  and 
it  wonld  be  received  for  the  goods;  in  the  meantime  it  would 
have  accomplished  the  work  of  exchange.  All  the  goods  in 
custody  would  be  owned  by  the  holders  of  the  currency,  and 
payable  on  demand.  All  the  expense  of  running  the  depart- 
ment could  be  met  by  a  slight  tax  upon  the  goods.  The  accumu- 
lation of  wealth  could  not,  under  this  system,  retard  production, 
for  the  worker  would  have  a  perpetual  market  and  a  cash  price. 

The  faet  of  supreme  moment  in  this  connection  is  that  all 
surplus  wealth  would  virtually  be  in  possession  of  ita  makers, 
instead  of  as  now  wholly  in  the  hands  of  speculator  and 
traders,  who  use  it  for  the  destruction  of  those  whose  industry 
has  produced  it.  Industry  now,  after  supplying  the  luxury  of 
the  rich  and  the  bare  necessities  of  the  working  class,  forges  all 
the  rest  into  a  weapon  and  delivers  it  into  the  hands  of  her 
enemies  for  her  own  destruction. 

This  system  would  distribute  an  infinite  amount  and  variety 
of  wealth  among  an  infinite  number  of  producers,  and  accom- 
plish economic  exchange  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
justice.     A  bill  to  put  into  operation  such  a  system  has  been 
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drawn  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  United  States  senator.  It 
would  surprise  most  persons  to  learn  how  few  and  simple  are 
the  terms  of  the  proposed  act.  Snch  an  act  of  legislation  is 
simplicity  itself  when  compared  with  a  tariff  law,  and  would  be 
of  vastly  greater  moment,  but  alas !  there  i^  no  speculation  in 
it,  nothing  but  justice,  and  that  too  for  the  poor — the  worker. 

It  is  of  utmost  importance  at  this  time  to  have  clear  ideas  of 
what  are  'the  natural  limits  of  cooperative  effort ;  and  the 
fullest  investigation  will  show  ihai  cooperation  ends  with  completed 
production.  To  cooperate  is  to  operate  together  for  the  attain- 
ment of  a  common  object.  Men  cannot  cooperate  to  propel  a 
boat  with  oars  unless  they  desire  to  go  the  same  way.  The  law 
of  cooperation,  then,  is  identity  of  interest.  Men  cooperate 
easily,  instinctively,  to  produce  wealth,  because  they  all  want 
it,  and  all  that  they  can  get  of  it;  and  united  effort  increases 
the  aggregate  product;  but  when  it  comes  to  the  distribution 
and  exchange  of  wealth,  the  interests  which  heretofore  have 
been  harmonious  instantly  become  antagonistic,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  cooperation  ceases  to  exist.  It  is  the  natural  law  of 
wealth*  distribution  and  exchange  that  each  man  shall  seek  to 
get  as  much  as  possible  for  himself  regardless  of  the  right  and 
welfare  of  others. 

Civilization  consists  in  superseding  the  natural  law  of  human 
conduct  by  legal  enactments  in  accordance  with  principles  of 
justice ;  its  height  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  splendor  of  its 
achievements  in  art  or  science,  but  by  the  degree  that  principles 
of  justice  triumph  over  the  instincts  of  natural  selfishness.  In 
all  productive  effort  man's  nobler  nature  is  in  the  ascendant; 
the  act  of  creation  makes  him  a  god.  In  the  business  of  distri- 
bution and  exchange  man  sinks  to  his  meaner  level  and  becomes 
a  brute. 

Two  boys  may  cooperate  to  fill  the  wood- box  with  firewood, 
but  they  cannot  cooperate  to  divide  the  nickel  which  rewards 
their  common  toil.  This  task  must  be  delegated  to  some  one, 
and  it  should  be  discharged  in  accordance  with  predetermined 
rules  of  equity.  Should  one  boy  permanently  assume  the  task 
of  distributing  the  common  earnings,  he  would  begin  by  taking 
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three  cents  for  himself  and  giving  the  other  boy  two,  and  he 
wonld  end  with  a  division  of  fonr  to  one  in  his  own  favor ;  and 
as  he  became  older  he  wonld,  donbtless,  call  ont  the  military  in 
case  of  labor  troubles.  The  struggle,  the  brutal  fight,  the 
everlasting  scramble,  for  the  possession  of  the  wealth  created  by 
labor,  which  goes  on  unceasingly  among  Christian  and  heathen 
peoples  alike,  without  any  regard  to  right  and  justice,  must 
give  place  to  a  distribution  which  shall  be  lawful,  orderly,  and 
just.  Thus  shall  we  demonstrate  the  reality  of  our  civilizatioD, 
now  seriously  called  in  question. 

Economic  exchange  will  not  be  compulsory,  but  a  lawful  pro- 
vision for  those  who  choose  to  use  it*.  It  will  not  be  communism, 
for  it  will  give  to  each  his  own  product  and  the  whole  of  it.  It 
will  not  be  anarchism,  for  it  will  be  lawfully  done ;  if,  however, 
it  should  prove  to  be  socialism,  then  will  socialism  api>ear  a 
very  good  thing. 

E.   M.    BURCHARD. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE. 

BY  CLINTON    ROGERS   WOODRUFF. 

THE  American  reading  public  has  had  ample  opportonity 
during  the  past  four  years  to  inform  itself  of  the  counts 
in  the  indictment  against  city  government  in  this  country.  From 
December,  1890,  when  President  Andrew  D.  White's  scathing 
and  trenchant  article  appeared  in  the  Forum,  until  the  present, 
magazines  and  newspapers  have  published  article  after  article 
showing  in  general  and  in  detail  how  far  short  we  have  come  of 
reaching  a  higher  development  in  municipal  government.  The 
recent  Century  articles  of  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  dealing  with  munici- 
pal activities  in  Grerman  cities,  where  the  growth  in  population 
and  change  in  conditions  have  been  as  marked  as  in  our  own 
cities,  show  conclusively  how  far  in  the  rear  of  our  European 
sisters  we  are.  No  one  disputes  our  wonderful  industrial  and 
commercial  enterprise,  but  in  the  domain  of  municipal  govern- 
ment we  must  confess  that  we  have  failed  to  apply  our  acknowl- 
edged business  capacities,  and  the  result  has  been  that  our  cities 
have  been  poorly  managed,  and  many  of  them  have  little  to 
show  in  the  form  of  permanent  improvements  for  extravagant 
expenditures  of  money.  There  has  been  little  or  no  exercise 
of  business  prudence  and  foresight  in  dealing  with  such  purely 
business  problems  as  the  water  and  gas  supply,  transit,  and 
street  paving.  Work  has  been  done  in  a  hap-hazard,  slipshod 
way,  and  in  place  of  carefully  and  consistently  executed  plans 
for  all  needed  municipal  improvements,  we  find  public  works 
hastily  executed  when  they  can  no  longer  be  put  off,  and  then 
only  so  much  done  as  the  absolute  necessities  of  the  present 
exigency  may  require.  The  result  is  a  patchwork  that  before 
long  will  prove  inadequate  to  the  growing  needs  of  the  com- 
munity. 
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In  dealing  with  the  causes  of  this  failure  (if  we  mnst  so  call 
it,  and  it  is  much  better  to  be  entirely  frank  with  onraelves),  we 
must  realize  that  partisanship  in  ita  most  extreme  form  is  ag- 
gressively rampant  and  thoroughly  intrenched  ;  that  this  com- 
pactly organized  partisanship  is  unscrupulous  in  its  use  of 
spoils,  and  that  the  average  good  citizen  (so-called)  is  the  per- 
sonification of  apathy  and  indifference  as  to  his  civic  duties, 
and  entirely  willing  to  let  well  eaough  alone.  A  casual  ob- 
server can  scarcely  realize  the  immense  power  which  the.te  com- 
pact party  organizations,  known  as  "rings"  or  "machines," 
exert.  Mr.  William  M.  Ivins,  formerly  city  chaml>erlaiD  of 
New  York,  ia  a  little  book  entitled  "  Machine  Politics,"  traces 
the  formation  and  describes  the  power  and  workings  of  such 
organizations,  which  chieHy  owe  their  existence  to  their  ability 
to  control  the  spoils  of  office. 

Proper  party  organization  ia  justifiable,  perhaps  necessary ; 
but  an  autocratic  machine  ia  ueither  justifiable  nor  necessary, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  dangerous  and  subversive  of  the  high- 
est principles  of  self-government.  Take  spoils  out  of  office  and 
the  machine  disappears.  England's  experience  deniooatrates 
this.  The  English  civil  service  laws  provide  that  all  appoint- 
menta  must  he  made  upon  the  aole  basis  of  merit ;  that  all  pro- 
motions most  be  made  upon  the  same  ground  ;  and  that  re- 
movals can  be  made  only  for  cause.  Government  ia  couaidered 
a  business  and  is  conducted  on  a  business  baais.  There  is 
nothing  like  a  machine  in  Euglish  politics.  Not  that  there  is 
less  interest  manifested  iu  political  questions  than  in  the  United 
States,  but  the  iuterest  is  in  policies,  not  in  the  maiatenanoe  of 
a  party  machiue.  England's  experience  is  instructive  on  an- 
other point.  Her  best  citizens  take  a  lively  interest  in  all  polit- 
ical affairs.  This  is  because  there  is  no  corrupt  machine  with 
the  power  to  nominate  men  whose  only  ability  lies  in  the 
manipnlation  of  "wires,"  and  no  such  deep-seated  indifference 
on  the  part  of  citizens  as  ratifies  the  choice  of  the  "ring" 
rather  than  take  the  troiible  necessary  to  contest  the  election. 

In  national  and  State  affairs  we  constantly  see  citizens  of  both 
parties  blindly  voting  the  ticket  their  re3i>ectiTe  machines  have 
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nominated  regardless  of  its  fitness,  on  the  plea  that  everything 
else  mnst  be  laid  aside  nntil  party  success  is  assured.  We  find 
precisely  the  same  state  of  affairs  when  we  come  to  deal  with 
city  matters,  and  with  mnch  less  excuse,  for  nearly  every 
thoughtful  man  will  admit  that  there  is  no  political  question 
involved  in  determining  such  questions  as  those  of  an  improved 
water  and  gas  supply,  street  paving,  sewage,  etc.  Why  men 
should  vote  for  a  mayor  or  councilman  on  the  ground  that  he  is 
a  Republican  or  Democrat,  any  more  than  a  stockholder  in  a 
corporation  should  vote  for  a  president  or  director  for  similar 
reasons,  is  past  comprehension ;  and  yet  this  is  what  has  been 
done  year  in  and  year  out,  and  will  be  done  in  the  future  unless 
there  can  be  produced  a  public  sentiment  that  will  insist  that 
municipal  questions  must  be  settled  on  business  grounds  and 
entirely  apart  from  considerations  of  national  or  state  politics. 

The  limits  of  this  article  prevent  more  than  a  passing  refer- 
ence to  one  disastrous  result  of  the  existence  of  the  machine 
and  the  indifference  of  the  people,  which  in  turn  becomes  a 
potent  cause  of  bad  municipal  government,  namely,  the  power 
which  large  corporations  seeking  special  and  unusual  and  valu- 
able privileges  exert  by  means  of  corrupt  bargains  with  the 
machine. 

Philadelphia  is  no  better  off  than  other  large  American  cities. 
The  conditions  referred  to  exist  here  as  elsewhere.  Its  politics 
are  in  the  control  of  one  of  the  shrewdest,  wisest,  and  most 
successful  ''combines"  ever  organized.  Shrewd  because  it 
persuades  the  citizens  that  they  have  their  own  way  ;  wise  be- 
cause its  members  do  not  indulge  in  vulgar  and  ostentatious 
display ;  successful  in  that  they  control  absolutely  every  ofi&ce 
in  the  city,  and  have  complete  and  final  say  as  to  policies  and 
candidates.  The  citizens  regularly  ratify  the  decisions  of  the 
machine  because  party  expediency  demands  it. 

Its  public  works,  like  the  gas  and  water  plants,  are  sadly  in- 
adequate to  the  present,  not  to  mention  the  future,  needs  of  the 
city.  A  councilmanic  committee  to  investigate  the  conditions 
of  gas  works  reported:  ''Your  committee  can  state,  without 
hesitation,  after  two  very  careful  examinations,  that  the  physical 
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condition  of  all  our  works  is  bad  in  the  extreme.  One  could 
not  conceive  of  a  large  business  plaut,  ran  upon  business  princi- 
ples, in  such  a  condition  without  reflecting  unfavorably  npon  lis 
owners."  Reporting  further  as  to  the  condition  of  the  largest 
of  che  city's  plants,  it  says  :  "■  The  general  appearance  of  these 
works  is  that  of  decay  and  dilapidation."  Aboat  another  it 
says:  "ItpoaseHses  nothing  itself  but  the  moat  antique  appli 
ances  for  making  ite  own  gas."  Yet  councils,  with  these  and 
other  equally  conviuciug  facts  before  them,  have  done  nothing. 
The  mayor  and  his  director  of  public  works  have  repeatedly 
urged  action  upon  a  plan  to  secure  an  adequate  water  supply, 
but  councils  have  not  appropriated  a  dollar  to  commence  the 
work. 

The  work  the  Municipal  League  of  Philadelphia  has  set  itself 
to  do  is  to  create  a  public  sentiment  that  will  be  intolerant  of 
bad  government  and  will  consciously  and  persistently  demand 
the  mainteuance  of  the  highest  possible  mnnicipal  standards. 
It  will  be  recognized  that  it  is  no  small  effort,  but  it  is  a 
campaign  that  must  be  fought  out  "if  it  takes  all  summer." 
There  may  be  many  sorties,  many  skirmishes,  many  assaults  on 
the  citadel  of  the  enemy.  It  may  be  that  we  shall  have  to  take 
considerable  time  to  get  into  an  advantageous  position  to  make 
the  final  assault,  but  as  Dr.  Ecoh  has  pertinently  said,  "Good 
generalship  will  take  a  month  to  reach  the  strategic  point  for  a 
battle  that  lasts  but  a  day." 

The  League  is  working  to  inform  the  citizens  of  the  facte  as 
they  exist,  to  acquaint  them  with  the  methods  that  will  yield 
permanent  reforms,  to  gather  the  people  into  organizations  that 
they  may  be  able  to  meet,  and  in  time  overcome  the  bands  of 
selfish  politicians  now  in  complete  control  of  the  city. 

The  educational  features  of  the  League's  work  consist  in 
liberal  use  of  printer's  ink  and  in  judicious  appeals  through 
the  press  and  its  speakers.  The  League's  pamphlets  already 
published  are  :  "  The  Duties  of  Citizens  in  Reference  to  Munici- 
pal Government."  by  Ilev.  W.  I.  Nichols;  "The  Limits  of 
Party  Obligation,"  by  lleury  Budd,  Ksq.;  "A  Proper  Standard  of 
Municipal  Affairs,"  by  Theodore  M.  Etting,  Esq.,  for  nine  years  a 
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oonspicnoufily  faithful  representative  of  the  people  in  the  upper 
chamber  of  our  local  legislature,  now  an  active  member  of  the 
League's  board  of  managers;  ''The  City  of  Philadelphia,  Its 
Stockholders  and  Directors,"  by  Charles  Richardson.  This 
latter  pamphlet  is  an  exposition  of  the  wasteful,  almost  crim- 
inal, disregard  manifested  by  councils  in  their  dealings  with  the 
street  railway  companies,  to  which  they  have  granted  enor- 
mously valuable  privileges  and  franchises  for  indefinite  x>Qriods 
and  for  inadequate  returns.  Mr.  Eichardson's  figures  show  that 
at  least  $50,000,000  have  been  lost  to  the  city  by  these  improvi- 
dent grants. 

This  and  other  pUmphlets  have  been  so  distributed  that  they 
have  had  a  hearing  out  of  proportion  to  the  actual  number 
printed.  For  instance,  the  newspapers  in  their  news  columns 
reproduced  the  salient  points.  The  ministers  to  whom  they 
were  sent  incorporated  the  facts  in  their  sermons,  and  these  ser- 
mons were  in  turn  reported  by  the  newspapers.  In  addition  to 
these  longer  pamphlets,  intended  largely  for  the  more  thought- 
ful reading  public  and  leaders,  the  League  has  distributed  thou- 
sands of  one  and  two  page  circulars.  Nearly  80,000  of  one  of 
these  dealing  with  the  League's  work  were  distributed  broad- 
cast throughout  the  city. 

The  plans  for  the  autumn  and  winter  work  along  these  lines 
include  the  publication  of  pamphlets  and  a  series  of  circulars 
dealing  with  the  gas  question  ;  with  the  question  of  political 
assessments  among  municipal  employees,  into  which  the  League 
has  made  some  interesting  and  valuable  investigations;  with 
what  Philadelphia  papers  think  of  our  councilmen ;  and  with 
the  municipal  conditions  of  Philadelphia  and  Berlin. 

The  League  has  at  its  call  a  corps  of  advocate  ready  to  speak 
at  all  times  and  places  in  its  behalf.  They  have  appeared  be- 
fore churches,  labor  unions,  lyceums,  associations,  societies,  and 
clubs.  They  ox>en  up  the  way  for  further  arguments  and  for 
the  dissemination  of  literature,  and  they  are  always  on  the  alert 
to  secure  recruits  and  impress  them  into  service.  The  coming 
winter  will  see  this  department  of  the  work  still  more  thoroughly 
organized,  and  the  cooperation  of  such    organizations  as  the 
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ChriBtian  EndeaTor  Societies  and  Young  Men's  Christian  Aaso- 
ciatioDs  through  Good  Citizenship  committeeB  ia  expected  to 
yield  good  results  in  stirring  ap  interest  and  cryatallizing  atten- 
tion. Parlor  meetings  serve  an  excellent  end  in  that  they  en- 
able the  speakers  to  meet  throngh  social  channels  thoee  who 
cannot  be  reached  in  any  other  way.  The  League  holds  but 
few  public  meetings  under  its  own  auspices,  except  during  a 
political  campaign.  This  because  it  feels  that  for  the  present 
it  can  reach  larger  numbers  through  already  constituted  chan- 
nels. People  are  reached  by  an  address  before  a  church  or  labor 
union  at  one  of  its  regular  meetings,  who  could  not  be  induced 
to  come  to  a  purely  Municipal  Ijeague  meeting. 

The  direct  object  of  these  educational  methods  is  to  arouse  the 
citizens  to  the  importance  of  the  municipal  problem  and  to  urge 
them  to  bestir  themselves  to  bring  about  a  permanent  change. 
They  must  precede  what  we  call  our  practical  methods,  namely, 
those  that  are  directed  to  organizing  the  citizens  and  the 
election  of  candidates.  They  must  precede  and  accompany  the 
efforts  at  organization.  The  Municipal  League  is  comprised  of 
ward  associations,  which  are  in  turn  comprised  of  division 
associations.  Fifty  or  more  members  of  the  League  residing  in 
a  ward  may  form  themselves  into  a  ward  association,  which  is 
governed  by  an  executive  committee  of  t*n  members  elected  at 
largo  and  one  delegate  from  each  division  association.  The 
ward  executive  committee  elects  a  delegate  to  the  central  board 
of  managers. 

The  object  of  the  ward  associations  is  "  to  enable  all  tboee 
citizens  of  the  ward  who  believe  in  the  complete  separation  of 
municipal  business  from  state  and  national  politics  to  cooperate 
in  the  nomination  and  election  of  candidates  for  city  ofiicea, 
and  in  securing  a  practical,  business-like  conduct  in  all  purely 
municipal  affairs,"  in  a  word,  more  effectively  to  carry  out  the 
fundamental  priuciples  of  the  League  ;  the  elimination  of  state 
and  national  politics  from  municipal  affairs ;  the  adoption  of 
the  principles  of  civil  service  reform  ;  and  the  conduct  of  the 
city  on  non-partisan  and  business  lines.  The  ward  association 
has  the  power  to  decide  when  it  or  any  of  the  division  assocla- 
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tions  shall  nomiDate  candidates  for  councils  or  for  any  public 
IKMsitions  which  are  to  be  filled  by  the  voters  of  the  ward  or  any 
division  thereof,  and  to  carry  on  the  campaign  to  secure  the 
election  of  such  candidates. 

The  aim  of  the  division  association  is  to  organize  for  effective 
X>olitical  action  all  those  x>^rsons  residing  in  the  division  in 
sympathy  with  the  League's  principles.  It  is  a  campaign 
committee  to  arouse  and  sustain  interest  in  the  smallest  political 
division  of  the  city,  to  bring  into  a  compact  organization  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  city's  welfare,  and  to  bring  out  the 
vote  on  election  day.  The  division  committee  sends  a  delegate 
to  the  ward  executive  committee,  the«  latter  sends  a  delegate  to 
the  board  of  managers,  which  is  composed  of  the  ward  dele- 
gates, the  officers  of  the  League,  and  twenty-five  members 
elected  at  large.  This  board  has  general  control  of  the  x>olicy 
of  the  League,  can  decide  when  to  participate  in  an  election 
and  recognize  ward  associations.  The  present  board  contains 
four  manufacturers,  one  electrician,  one  professor,  one  real 
estate  dealer,  two  grocers,  fifteen  lawyers,  one  editor,  one 
salesman,  one  importer,  three  ministers,  two  doctors  of  medi- 
cine, four  merchants,  one  architect,  four  retired  gentlemen. 

The  weak  spot  of  Philadelphia's  government  lies  in  its 
councils.  Justly  or  unjustly,  they  rest  under  the  suspicion  of 
being  swayed  by  improx>er  motives  and  by  corrupt  means.  It 
is  to  change  this  condition  that  the  principal  efforts  of  the 
League  have  been  and  are  being  directed.  It  has  succeeded  in 
replacing  some  positively  bad  men  by  negatively  good  men,  and 
some  mediocre  men  by  positively  good  men.  This  is  slow  work 
but  the  League  can  proceed  only  as  fast  as  the  public  sentiment 
will  x>ermit  it.  In  one  of  two  instances  it  has  had  to  nominate 
the  best  available  man,  not  the  best  possible  man.  But  it  is  by 
replacing  the  bad  by  a  little  better,  and  the  little  better  by  a 
little  better  still,  that  progress  is  made.  As  some  one  has  said  : 
^'No  philosopher's  stone  of  a  constitution  can  produce  golden 
conduct  from  leaden  instincts.  Ko  apparatus  .  .  .  can 
compensate  for  the  want  of  an  internal  governing  sentiment.  No 
l^^lative  manipulation  can  eke  out  an  insufficient  morality  into 
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a  sufficient  one.  Ko  administrative  sleight  of  hand  can  save  us 
from  ourselves."  So  nothing  will  give  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
or  any  other  city  good  municipal  government,  unless  the  i>eople 
consciously  demand  it  and  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  else. 
To  evolve  a  new  set  of  conditions  and  a  new  public  sentiment 
that  will  tolerate  only  the  best  and  nothing  but  the  best,  is  the 
problem  to  which  this  generation  must  address  itself. 

Clinton  Eogebs  Woodbuff. 


GOVERNMENT  BY  PARTIES* 

BY  THOMAS  G.   KITTRELL. 

AGOYEEKMENT  by  the  people  is  essentially  a  government 
by  political  parties.  However  free  every  man  in  onr 
country  may  be  to  express  his  political  opinions,  or  seek  to  re- 
duce them  into  practice,  it  is  nevertheless  through  the  medium 
of  party  that  he  casts  his  vote  or  attains  to  public  office.  It  is 
party  that  places  new-born  principles  before  the  x>eople  and  sifts 
the  material  for  candidates ;  it  is  party  that  shapes  and  directs 
public  policy  and  administers  the  government  And  by  parties 
is  meant  organizations  built  not  on  questions  of  surface  expedi- 
ency, but  on  great  and  comprehensive  principles;  and  which 
differ  not  so  much  in  abstract  maxims  as  in  the  application  of 
these  maxims  under  the  stress  of  events. 

Yet  parties  have  not  been  universally  accepted  as  the  natural 
and  necessary  means  through  which  the  people  shall  discharge 
their  functions  as  the  governing  power.  Through  every  year  of 
our  country's  existence  the  system  has  found  its  opponents. 
James  Monroe  looked  forward  from  his  x>ea'Ceful  administration 
to  the  time  when  there  should  be  no  parties,  and  believed  that 
''the  extinction  of  party  strife  was  the  ultimate  triumph  of  re- 
publicanism." Other  men  have  held  this  opinion,  and  have 
hoped  that  parties  were  but  a  temporary  growth  which  would 
die  with  the  gradual  development  and  perfection  of  republican 
government  And  today,  because  the  boss  has  at  times  sup- 
planted the  statesman,  because  the  machine  has  at  times  taken 
the  place  of  honest  party  organization,  party  itself  has  borne 


*  American  Institute  of  Civics'  "  Hall  Prize  "  Essav.  The  writer,  a  member  of  the 
class  of  1894  of  Vanderbilt  University,  received  one  or  the  annual  awards  offered  by 
the  Institute  of  Civics  to  memt)er8  of  graduating  classes  in  American  collies  sub- 
mitting the  most  meritorious  essays  on  subjects  within  the  scope  of  civics.  Tnis  and 
similar  papers  furnish  evidence  as  to  the  valuable  results  of  this  annual  lnterKX>lle- 
giate  competition. 
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the  censure  of  evils  from  which  do  method  of  office-seeking  can 
be  free. 

Our  national  experience  has  taught  ns  t^|kt  this  systemi  is  the 
natural  offspring  of  our  form  of  government,  and  not  less  than 
our  other  institutions,  looks  for  a  gradual  shaping  and  perfec- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  people.  Political  parties  are  bom  of 
public  wants.  Their  beginnings  are  found  in  the  birth  and 
growth  of  ideas  and  convictions,  which  gradually  create  in  the 
mind  of  the  citizen  a  new  ideal  of  public  policy.  There  must 
have  been  Democrats  before  there  could  have  been  a  Democratic 
party ;  and  its  beginnings  are  to  be  traced  in  the  processes  which 
develoi>ed  in  citizens  the  spirit  and  purposes  of  democracy. 
Every  state,  like  a  living  language,  is  constantly  passing 
through  some  phase  of  its  development;  every  phase  gives 
birth  to  new  questions  and  new  principles  to  be  dealt  with  by 
the  governing  power.  In  the  advocacy  of  these  principles  the 
political  party  is  born. 

The  useful  functions  of  party  are  apparent  to  almost  every 
voter.  The  very  keenness  of  the  strife  between  them  makes 
them  most  effective  in  educating  the  citizen  in  political  affairs. 
There  is  no  higher  educating  influence  for  intelligent  citizen- 
ship than  the  sharp  presidential  campaigns  with  their  long 
previous  preparations  which  occupy  the  minds  of  the  people 
almost  two  years  out  of  every  four.  This  is  the  agency  whereby 
the  crude  first  thoughts  and  blind  first  feelings  of  the  people  are 
transformed  into  the  rational  thinking  and  feeling  which  is 
public  opinion. 

While  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  national  educator,  notices 
efficiently  does  it  serve  to  enlist  the  interest  of  the  citizen  in 
the  government.  The  right  of  every  competent  man  to  take 
part  in  the  affairs  of  the  government  by  vote  or  otherwise  is  a 
duty  not  less  than  a  privilege,  and  we  must  look  to  the  or- 
ganization and  spirit  of  party  as  the  chief  and  almost  the  sole 
means  of  leading  the  citizen  to  the  active  and  intelligent  dis- 
charge of  this  duty.  Our  republic  has  no  other  agency  for 
shaping,  propagating,  and  applying  governmental  doctrines. 
Of  what  avail  were  northern  discontent  with  slavery,  without 
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organized  parties  to  arraign  the  system  before  the  people  in  all 
its  details,  and  to  make  its  abolition  a  question  of  public  policy! 
Firmly  as  onr  i>eople  cling  to  the  right  to  govern  themselves,  it 
is,  nevertheless,  a  right  which  they  are  slow  to  exercise.  It  has 
been  clearly  shown  by  an  eminent  economist  that  the  part  of 
onr  x>opnlation  which  votes  most  in  accordance  with  living 
issues,  which  meets  the  demands  of  the  times  and  escapes  a 
dangerous  conservatism,  is  to  be  found  about  tl^e  active  political 
centers  within  easy  reach  of  party  weapons.  It  is  by  organizing 
the  public  opinion  which  they  help  to  form  that  parties  draw 
into  active  service  the  popular  power  in  which  government  is 
vested.  And  it  is  by  presenting  to  the  voter  a  party  platform 
clearly  and  distinctly  outlined  that  he  can  understand  precisely 
the  x>olicies  and  principles  for  which  he  is  voting. 

However  much  party  antagonism  may  be  deprecated  and 
feared,  its  operation  is  wholesome  in  laying  bare  to  the  insx>ec- 
tion  of  the  people  the  administration  of  public  office.  What 
citizen  so  humble  or  so  ignorant,  but  the  searching  light  of 
opposing  criticism  reveals  to  him  the  course  of  every  official 
and  the  working  of  every  department  of  government  t 

The  tyranny  of  the  spoils  system,  together  with  the  boss  and 
machine,  are  the  greatest  evils  with  which  parties  are  re- 
proached. It  is  true  that  the  custom  has  for  a  long  time  held 
of  rewarding  party  devotion  with  the  spoils  of  public  office. 
But  what  is  the  history  of  its  origin  t  It  dates  from  the  election 
of  1828,  when  there  was  but  one  party  or  rather  many  factions 
under  one  party  name  ;  when  men  ceased  to  organize  in  support 
of  broad  and  comprehensive  principles ;  when  the  great  parties 
had  fallen  away,  broken  and  disorganized.  Then  in  the  race 
for  office  the  election  descended  from  a  lofty  matching  of  prin- 
ciple against  principle  into  a  personal  contest,  the  fiercest,  the 
most  bitter  and  scurrilous,  the  most  fruitful  of  evil  results,  in 
the  history  of  the  country.  It  was  at  the  end  of  this  ignoble 
strife  that  Andrew  Jackson  inaugurated  his  eight  years  in  power 
by  sweeping  the  public  offices  for  the  benefit  of  his  partisan 
supporters.  It  was  thus  that  the  very  greatest  evil  associated 
with  parties  to-day  sprung  from  a  time  when  there  was  a  lack 
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of  party  orgaoization.  The  history  of  this  and  other  elections 
teaches  us  that  where  party  lines  are  disregarded,  the  election 
degenerates  iaCo  a  bitter  and  demoralizing  personal  contest. 
The  long  existence  of  the  spoils  system  is  no  evidence  of  an  in- 
curable evil  inherent  in  the  nature  of  parties.  Circnmstances 
can  never  be  more  favorable  to  its  growth  than  they  have  been 
in  the  past ;  I  refer  to  the  long  fight  over  the  slavery  question, 
when  party  strife,  from  sectional  feeling,  had  touched  the  last 
chord  of  bitterness,  and  to  that  later  period  just  after  the  war, 
when  the  Republican  party  from  its  great  strength  came  to 
identify  itself  with  the  state.  It  is  enough  to  point  to  the  course 
of  recent  administrations  which  have  made  ability  and  honest 
worth  the  chief  qualiflcations  for  appointment  to  office.  How- 
ever thorough  may  have  been  the  application  of  the  spoils  sys- 
tem in  the  past,  the  present  generation  is  looking  upon  its 
gradual  downfall  before  the  opposition  of  high-minded  leaders 
and  statesmen. 

Kor  can  it  be  better  maintained  that  the  political  boss  and 
machine  are  distinctively  the  outgrowth  of  party  or  itB  neces- 
sary attendants.  They  meet  with  no  hindrance  so  effective  as 
activity  ou  the  part  of  the  citizens  which  is  aroused  by  vigorous 
party  campaigning.  Chicanery  in  politics  accomplishes  most 
where  the  citizens  fail  to  take  part  in  political  affairs.  There  is 
no  better  illustration  of  this  truth  than  the  late  elections  in 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  in  which  the  people  awoke  from  the 
long  imposture  of  corrupt  rings,  and  carried  out  the  election 
along  well  defined  lines  of  party  policy.  As  long  as  remuner- 
ative public  offices  are  at  the  disposal  of  popular  suffrage,  or 
open  to  the  aspirations  of  every  legal  citizen,  just  so  long  will 
they  have  to  be  guarded  by  a  vigilant  commonwealth  from  in- 
competeot  and  dishonest  men  ;  for  our  politics  can  never  be  far 
above  or  below  the  level  of  our  national  character.  In  the 
language  used  hy  Grover Cleveland  in  the  last  campaign,  "Ideal 
patriotic  aspirations  and  unorganized  good  intentions  cannot 
contend  successfully  for  the  mastery  against  the  combined  efforts 
of  private  avarice  and  greed." 

We  grant  the  concession  that  political  organizations  in  states 
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and  mnnicipalitieB  are  prostituted  for  private  ends;  bnt  we 
refer  this  evil  io  the  close  union  maintained  between  national 
X>olitics  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  that  of  the  state  and 
municipality.  Compared  with  the  latter,  national  politics  are 
pure.  The  greatest  blemish  upon  American  institutions  is  the 
corrupt  leader  and  ring  that  dominates  our  cities;  it  is  the  state 
legislature  that  sells  itself  to  the  railroad  corporation.  State 
governments,  as  proven  by  an  eminent  economist,  are  con- 
stantly declining;  their  existence  has  been  marked  by  ever- 
narrowing  restrictions  placed  upon  legislatures  as  a  guard 
against  corruption.  Does  not  this  evil  point  to  the  necessity  of 
separating  state  and  national  politics,  and  of  shaping  platforms 
according  to  principles  of  state  and  municipal  government  t 
You  are  familiar  with  the  spectacle  of  a  national  election, 
where  voters  are  presented  with  a  ticket  headed  by  the  repre- 
sentative of  some  great  national  principle,  and  below,  skulking 
under  the  same  party  name,  a  state,  county,  or  ward  x>olitician, 
who  perhax)S  represents  merely  his  own  selfish  interests  or  that 
of  his  clique.     The  energy  of  our  parties  has  been  absorbed  by 

« 

questions  of  national  policy,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  matters 
I>ertaining  to  the  separate  states,  and  until  the  two  elections  are 
separated,  and  state  i>olitics  are  based  on  distinct  platforms,  the 
party  devotion  of  the  ignorant  masses  will  be  the  capital  of 
demagogues. 

If,  therefore,  the  inference  is  correct  as  to  the  usefulness  and 
need  of  strong  party  organization,  surely  party  zeal  is  a  virtue. 
In  the  language  of  Edmund  Barke,  '^  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive that  any  one  who  believes  in  his  own  x>olitics  or  thinks 
them  to  be  of  any  weight  should  refuse  to  adopt  the  means  of 
having  them  reduced  into  practice.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
si>eculative  philosopher  to  mark  the  proper  ends  of  govern- 
ment ;  it  is  the  business  of  the  politician,  who  is  the  philosopher 
in  action,  to  find  out  proper  means  toward  those  ends  and  to 
employ  them  with  effect."  But  how  close  shall  be  this 
allegiance  to  party  t  Whether  a  man  be  influenced  to  change 
his  ballot  by  the  character  of  a  candidate  or  by  some  temporary 
issue,  the  causes  for  this  change  should  indeed  be  grave.     It 
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may  well  be  questioned  whether  a  man  can  ever  jostly  with- 
draw his  ballot  from  a  great  party  in  support  of  some  temx>orary 
or  class  or  local  issue.  When  faced  by  the  doubtful  character 
of  a  candidate  it  becomes  a  question  of  ultimate  expediency 
whether  he  is  justified  in  opposing  a  great  principle  in  which 
he  believes,  and  to  which  he  is  devoted,  in  order  to  protect  an 
office  from  a  corrupt  official.  It  is  true  that  a  party  candidate 
represents  a  principle,  but  it  is  one  whose  application  is  to  be 
largely  modified  by  his  own  x>ersonal  character.  The  case  does 
arise  in  which  the  elevation  to  official  power  of  a  man  whose 
influence  is  corrupting  and  demdhilizing  would  be  fraught  with 
greater  evil  to  the  country  than  the  temporary  failure  of  a 
beneficent  party  policy.  But  the  instance  must  indeed  be  one 
where  that  influence  would  be  far-reaching,  and  it  were  better 
that  the  patriotic  citizen  err  on  the  side  of  party  devotion. 
Let  him  labor  for  the  highest  interests  of  his  party  if  he  would 
be  loyal  to  his  country.  Let  him  contribute  not  alone  to  its 
strength,  but  to  the  elevation  of  its  character  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  those  high  motives  which  gave  it  birth ;  seeking  ever 
to  make  it  the  worthy  champion  of  a  high  faith,  of  beneficent 
reforms ;  and  steadfast  in  his  allegiance,  not  for  one  election, 
and  not  for  one  decade,  but  until  his  party  belief  shall  have  be- 
come an  adopted  part  of  his  country's  political  faith. 

Thomas  G.  Kittbell. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  POVERTY. 

BY  THEODORE    COX. 

AT  A  time  like  the  present,  the  problem  iDvolying  the  ban- 
ishment of  poverty  from  society  is  one  of  x>ecaliar  and 
transcendent  interest  When/' from  causes  whose  nature  we 
shall  not  discuss,  the  shadow  of  financial  disaster  lies  cold  upon 
the  land,  and  the  evil  spirit  of  industrial  panic  holds  the  wheels 
of  our  workshops  still  in  its  heavy  hand,  driving  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  once  busy  workmen  to  swell  the  ranks  of  that  vast 
army  of  the  miserably  poor  which  stands  as  a  perpetual  menace 
to  advancing  civilization  all  over  the  world,  this  most  mysteri- 
ous, most  profound,  and  yet  most  important  question  with  which 
humanity  has  to  deal  forces  itself  upon  our  attention  with  irre- 
sistible i>ower. 

That  this  problem  is  truly  the  greatest  with  which  we  have  to 
deal  today,  and  that  its  correct  solution  would  entail  such  in- 
finite benefit  upon  us  as  to  almost  realize  the  so  ardently  longed- 
for  millenium  is,  I  think,  readily  apparent  From  the  earliest 
periods  of  man's  history  we  find  that  all  social  strife  has  had  as 
its  comer-stone  the  desire  of  those  who  have  worldly  wealth  to 
remain  in  possession  of  the  same,  as  opposed  to  the  equally 
powerful  desire  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  not  so  fortunately 
situated  to  acquire  that  possession.  There  has  been  one  long 
battle  between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  The  earliest  tribesmen 
fought  over  their  flocks  and  their  pastures.  The  Vandals  were 
tempted  by  the  wealth  of  Borne.  Within  the  gates  of  the 
Eternal  City  the  patricians  and  plebeians  divided  upon  the  same 
line.  What  was  the  cry  of  the  first  revolutionary  mob  of 
Paris t  "Give  us  bread!''  The  lower  we  go  through  the 
planes  of  human  orgsCnization,  the  more  highly  developed  do 
we  find  this  elementary  bone  of  contention — ^the  desire  to  have 
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— until  finally  when  we  reach  the  animal  kingdom  we  find  it  the 
only  cause  of  strife. 

In  a  comparatively  new  country  like  oura,  the  all-imporlaut 
character  of  this  social  force  is  not  so  clearly  apparent  as  in  an 
older  and  more  thickly  settled  community.  For,  in  all  nnder- 
popolated  regions,  such  as  those  tremendous  tracts  of  farming 
country  which  still  form  the  overwhelmingly  larger  part  of  this 
nation's  territory,  there  are  few  very  rich  men  and  an  almost 
equal  scarcity  of  paupers,  while  starvation  is  almost  a  myth. 
The  fathers  or  grandfathers  of  the  people  found  in  such  districts 
cauie  into  the  country,  as  a  rule,  pretty  equally  placed  in 
regard  to  worldly  wealth,  and  likewise  equally  adapted  to  the 
life  of  a  tiller  of  the  soil.  They  found  a  country  practically 
without  inhabitants,  and  each  pioneer  was  enabled  to  take  to 
himself  as  many  acres  as  he  could  use,  and  that  number  did  not, 
of  course,  vary  much  in  their  separate  instances,  since  every 
man  is  gifted  with  about  the  same  amount  of  bodily  strength, 
and  hence  each  could  cultivate  about  the  same  quantity  of  land 
as  every  other.  Then  those  who  came  later  were  given  equal 
portions  by  the  government.  Therefore,  with  this  equal  start, 
and  with  wealth  dependent  almost  entirely  upon  bodily  exer- 
tion, likewise  a  comparatively  fixed  and  invariable  quantity, 
there  was  naturally  but  a  single  great  social  plane.  AH  being 
thus  more  or  less  equally  situated  in  regard  to  worldly  wealth 
associated  together  as  equals  and  friends.  And,  as  to  sink 
beneath  that  plane  one  could  not  reach  another  where  he  might 
forget  his  pride  among  new  associates  similarly  placed  with 
himself,  or  bolster  it  up  in  contemplation  of  others  still  below 
him  in  the  social  scale,  but  was  compelled  to  stand  out  as  either 
a  pitiful  or  contemptible  exception  to  mankind  in  general  in 
the  eyes  of  his  everyday  associates,  there  was  given  every 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  that  inborn  spirit  in  man  that 
makes  him  dread  to  be  considered  different  from  other  men,  if 
that  difference  brings  upon  him  their  ridicule  or  contempt.  It 
is  this  same  characteristic  that  is  responsible  for  the  fact  that  so 
few  men  are  found  willing  to  uphold  unpopular  opinions,  or 
wear  peculiar  dress.     An  intimate  knowledge  of  New  England 
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coantry  life  has  convinced  me  that  it  is  owing  to  thiscanse, 
almost  solely,  that  these  people  are  able  to  support  their  poor  as 
they  do.  Poorhonses  abound  and  yet  are  rarely  overcrowded, 
for  a  man  there  will  suffer  to  the  brink  of  starvation,  as  a  rule, 
before  suffering  the  disgrace  of  entering  one  of  these  asylums 
and  thus  being  set  apart  from  his  fellow- men. 

But  the  moment  that  great  towns  begin  to  form  we  find  a  total 
change  in  the  social  conditions.  Brain  of  a  certain  kind  takes 
the  place  of  muscle,  and  men's  brains  differ  vastly  more  in 
quantity  and  quality  than  do  their  bodily  sinews.  Hence,  the 
cunning  and  wily  amass  untold  wealth  while  the  intellectually 
weak  starve.  It  becomes  an  absolute  impossibility  for  him  who 
lacks  the  crafty  mind  to  acquire  a  noticeable  part  of  the  good 
things  falling  to  his  more  sagacious  brother,  and  consequently 
he  is  obliged  to  sink  beneath  the  latter,  no  matter  how  desper- 
ately he  struggles  to  maintain  his  footing.  Then,  too,  as  it  is 
an  impossibility  for  all  of  the  swarming  thousands  of  a  large 
town  to  be  personally  known  to  one  another,  as  are  the  people 
of  a  rural  district,  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  those 
of  a  kind  mingle  together.  The  rich  naturally  seek  the  com- 
pany of  the  rich,  while  the  various  grades  below  are  but  so 
many  exclusive  circles.  Of  course  the  members  of  each  circle 
are  not  all  known  to  one  another,  but  each  member  finds  his 
companions  in  his  circle  alone.  Kor  is  there  longer  the  same 
restraint  that  holds  the  member  of  a  rural  society  to  a  single 
plane.  For  now  the  step  is  not  so  very  great  from  plane  to  plane 
but  what  one  sinking  through  them  will  always  have  company, 
and  others  still  further  down  to  look  up  to  him. 

Ko  sooner  are  the  classes  distinctly  formed  than  class  hatred 
develops  in  the  human  breast.  Each  class  envies  and  then  hates 
the  one  above  it.  The  starving  wretch,  threading  some  fash- 
ionable thoroughfare,  gazes  upon  the  stony  walls  of  the  sur- 
rounding palaces  behind  which  teem  everything  that  makes 
life  happy,  but  which  are  as  surely  closed  to  him  as  though  the 
street  were  an  endless  gorge  carved  in  the  living  rock.  He 
thinks  of  the  much  vaunted  principle,  that  all  are  equal,  and 
which  he  has  never  heard  contradicted,  and  yet  he  knows  that  he 
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is  no  more  eqnal  to  tbe  inhabitants  of  yonder  houses  than  ia  Che 
lowest  Siberian  serf  eqnal  to  the  czar  of  all  the  liussias.  Can 
one  blame  bim,  then,  for  believing  that  he  has  been  cheated 
somehow  by  these  people,  and  hating  them  for  it,  or  for  follow- 
ing blindly  after  the  first  leader  who  rises  with  a  promise  of 
real  eqnality  upon  his  banner  f 

Thus  we  see  that  only  where  real  eqnality  exista  oan  we  hope 
for  successful  republican  government,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
New  Eaglaud  town-meeting  is  as  characteristic  of  that  region 
as  Tammany  Hall  is  of  New  York,  or  class  rule  is  of  Europe. 
Therefore,  the  question  upon  whose  solation  hangs  the  very 
existence  of  our  republican  institutions  is  the  problem  of  pov- 
erty, or  how  can  he  cut  away  from  society  the  very  lowest  planes, 
and  at  the  same  blow  practically  extinguish  the  upper  ones  and 
again  approach  that  condition  of  practical  equality  that  exists 
only  in  the  rural  portions  of  our  country.  That  we  would  ban- 
ish the  rich  by  banishing  the  poor  is  consequent  upon  the  fact 
that  tbe  work  now  done  by  the  very  lowest  grades  of  humanity 
would  then  be  necessarily  performed  by  better  paid  labor,  and 
thus  by  vastly  raising  the  price  of  labor  and  consequently  the 
price  of  everything  else,  w©  would  leave  little  room  for  tbe 
accumulation  of  vast  fortunes. 

Some  may  think  that  the  only  correct  answer  to  the  question 
is  a  return  to  rural  life  by  the  civilized  peoples  of  the  earth. 
But  in  the  first  place  such  a  return  is  impossible,  and,  secondly, 
it  would  not  have  the  desired  effect.  For  rural  life  is  only  an 
incentive  to  equality  once  established,  since  there  have  existed 
many  oligarchies  in  agricultural  regions.  Personally,  however, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  right  path  has  been  indicated  by 
Malthus  in  his  great  essay  on  population.  Now,  none  will 
dispute  that  the  breeding  of  men  is  dependent  upon  the  same 
conditions  as  the  breeding  of  any  other  animal.  Hence,  if  we 
keep  the  sexes  apart  there  can  be  no  births.  It  is  likewise 
evident,  I  think,  that  by  allowing  the  poor  to  multiply  un- 
checked, save  by  the  laws  of  nature,  we  are  breeding  a  race,  as 
it  were,  of  people  who  overstock  the  labor  market  and  thus 
lower  the  condition  of  the  workingmen  in  general  and  increase 
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that  feeling  of  onrest  and  discontent  that  is  fast  growing  into  a 
menace  to  civilization.  Therefore,  why  not  enact  legislation 
prohibiting  marriage  until  the  couple  desiring  to  enter  into  the 
N>nd8  of  matrimony  are  capable  of  furnishing  sufficient  means 
of  subsistence  to  provide  comparative  comfort  to  an  average 
sized  famJyt  K  this  could  be  successftdly  accomplished  few 
can  doubt  that  the  poor  would  soon  be  practically  extinct. 

There  are  two  chief  objections  to  such  a  plan.  The  first  and 
most  important  of  which  is  that  the  poor  would  continue  to 
breed  without  the  formality  of  marriage,  and  thus  the  law 
would  but  lower  their  condition  without  gaining  the  required 
end.  But  by  enacting  at  the  same  time  severe  i>enal  laws 
attaching  heavy  penalties  to  the  illicit  breeding  of  children,  I 
think  this  objection  would  be  overcome.  The  second  of  the 
charges  that  those  who  object  to  such  a  law  bring,  is  that  if 
successftd  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  purpose  it  would  act  as 
a  premium  on  sexual  vice.  And  this  objection  is  undoubtedly 
true  and  valid.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  such  a  condition  would 
be  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  vast  benefit  to  mankind  con- 
sequent upon  a  banishment  of  poverty  from  the  social  structure. 
I  have  been  in  few  portions  of  this  country  where  morals  are  as 
loose,  in  this  respect,  as  in  the  rural  portions  of  New  England. 
And  yet  can  their  condition  be  compared,  for  a  moment,  with 
that  of  the  population  of  New  York  City  t  Which  is  pref- 
erable! Can  we  not  make  that  small  sacrifice  in  order  to 
banish  at  one  blow  the  cloud  which  hangs  with  gathering  black- 
ness over  the  civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century  t 

Theodore  Cox. 


THE  STUDY  OF  THE  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  DAY* 

BY  REV.   HAMILTON  M.   BARTLETT. 

THE  present  age  is  peculiar  among  other  ways  in  that  it 
forces  upon  public  attention  a  wide  range  of  topics  of 
thought.  The  political,  sociological,  educational,  and  religious 
problems  of  our  own  country,  coming  up  in  every  variety  of 
form,  demand  consideration,  while  our  opportunities  of  know- 
ing what  is  being  said  and  done  everywhere,  make  the  public 
questions  of  all  other  peoples  of  intense  interest  to  us  also.  The 
result  is  that  one  who  would  fit  himself  to  discharge  life's  re- 
sponsibilities wisely,  must  have  a  wide  range  of  intellectual 
vision ;  he  must  keep  abreast  of  the  developments  of  his  time 
and  make  himself  familiar  with  a  thousand  questions  which  did 
not  come  within  the  horizon  of  our  fathers. 

The  necessity  of  doing  this  has  given  rise  to  journalism,  the 
field  of  which  has  been  steadily  enlarging.  It  has  two  legiti- 
mate ends,  the  one  of  informing  us  of  the  best>  not  the  worsts 
which  is  being  said  and  done  in  the  world,  and  the  other  of 
editorial  discussion  of  every  problem  of  current  interest  The 
latter  is  undoubtedly  its  highest  function.  It  is  the  one  which 
has  been  the  most  neglected  and  abused,  but  which  is  now 
assuming  its  rightful  importance.  It  is  being  increasingly  rec- 
ognized that  an  appeal  to  reason  is  what  the  widest  public 
demands,  and  that  in  the  impartial  and  fearless  discussion  of 
current  problems  journalism  has  an  unparalleled  opportunity  for 
usefulness.  Infiuenced  by  this  conception,  journalism  has  vastly 
improved  its  intellectual  and  moral  tone  within  the  last  decade, 
and  may  be  trusted  to  improve  it  much  more  in  the  future.  It 
has  attracted  to  its  service  many  of  the  most  gifted  men  of  the 
time,  who  in  any  other  age  would  have  been  statesmen,  lawyers, 

•This  article  will  also  be  found  in  a  brochure  relating  to  the  plans  of  the  Extension 
Department  of  the  A.  I.  C.  now  in  press. 
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or  clergymen.  It  is  now  possible  to  find  in  the  colamns  of  sec- 
nlar,  religions,  or  literary  periodicals  every  week  a  large  amount 
of  matter  conceived  in  the  best  spirit,  written  in  the  best  form, 
and  giving  the  best  available  discussion  of  the  most  serious 
questions  of  the  time.  Much  of  this  is  written  by  specialists, 
by  men  who  are  recognized  authorities,  who  have  no  other  end 
in  view  except  to  serve  the  public,  and  who  recognize  the  press 
as  the  best  possible  medium  of  communication  with  the  public. 
The  range  of  these  articles  includes  every  variety  of  timely 
topic  They  afford  information,  and  their  discussion  offers 
instruction  which  the  most  of  us  have  no  possibility  of  finding 
elsewhere.  We  have  the  alternatives  only  of  reading  them  or 
of  remaining  in  ignorance  of  some  of  the  most  important  prob- 
lems of  our  times,  the  right  solution  of  which  is  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  our  country. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  ideal  citizen  will  make 
himself  familiar  with  these  current  topics  of  thought  Democ- 
racy has  given  the  people  the  privilege,  and  thrown  upon  them 
the  responsibility,  of  solving  the  problems  of  society  in  their 
own  way.  Political,  social,  educational,  and  religious  questions 
are  not  now  solved  by  a  few  philosophers,  statesmen,  or  ecclesi- 
astics, but  they  are  thrown  into  the  arena  of  public  discussion, 
and  are  eventually  settled  in  accordance  with  the  popular  ver- 
dict Pablic  opinion  is  the  new  king  which  this  age  has  en- 
throned in  place  of  an  hereditary  sovereign.  The  development 
of  the  time  is  in  the  direction  of  giving  public  opinion  a  more 
imi>erative  voice,  and  of  submitting  a  wider  range  of  topics  to 
its  decision.  This  is  a  tendency  which  has  the  greatest  possibili- 
ties, either  of  good  or  evil — of  evil  if  the  people  remain  unin- 
formed, their  opinion  thereby  being  worthless ;  of  good  if  they 
are  taught  to  examine  widely,  profoundly,  and  fairly,  and 
thereby  acquire  the  power  of  deciding  wisely.  Nothing,  not 
even  despotic  authority,  can  be  worse  for  a  country  than  an 
uninformed  public.  It  is  sure  to  be  the  victim  of  demagogues 
and  charlatans,  making  the  worse  appear  the  better  cause, 
and  using  it  for  their  own  nefarious  ends.  The  opportunity  of 
all  social  parasites  is  gone,  however,  when  the  public  is  well 
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iDformed.  Thea  its  judgmeDte  are  usually  correct.  This  is  the 
ground  of  faith  in  democracy,  that  the  people  can  be  trusted  to 
decide  wisely  when  they  have  iaformed  themselves  upOD  the 
meritB  of  a  question. 

Unfortunately  we  have  a  very  ill-informed  public.  The 
people  are,  of  course,  always  ignorant  until  they  have  been  in- 
structed. But  in  this  country  the  most  have  been  too  busy 
about  other  matters  to  gain  adequate  iustractioa.  Moreover, 
we  have  welcomed  so  many  foreigners,  necessarily  ignorant  of 
oar  language  and  institutions,  and  have  so  generously  accorded 
them  all  the  rights  of  citizenship,  that  the  educational  average 
of  the  people  has  been  lowered.  The  result  is  that  the  gravest 
questions  are  being  decided  by  a  jury  that,  for  the  time,  at 
least,  is  blind  and  deuf,  being  able  neither  to  see  things  in  their 
true  relations  nor  to  hear  the  argunieuts,  We  have  only  one 
remedy.  The  people  must  be  taught  to  think  about  these  ques- 
tion which  we  ask  them  to  answer.  They  must  recognize  tliat 
their  right  solution  is  vital,  not  only  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  but  to  its  safety  and  the  continued  happiness  of  its 
people.  They  must  be  made  to  feel  that  he  is  an  nnworthy  citi- 
zen who  does  not  seriously  undertake  to  inform  himself  upon  all 
questions  which  come  within  the  limits  of  popular  discuasiou 
and  decision. 

There  is  only  one  place  where  this  work  of  instruction  can 
begin,  and  that  is  where  all  higher  education  begins — in  the 
schools.  Whether  it  shall  be  begun  or  not  is  simply  a  question 
of  self-preaervation.  Democracy  imposes  new  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities upon  the  individual ;  it  should  therefore  adapt  the 
education  it  offers  to  prepare  him  to  discharge  them  wisely.  It 
requires,  in  some  respects,  a  system  of  education  of  its  own. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  possible  to  add  another  branch  to 
public  instruction,  giving  to  those  who  are  fitted  to  use  it  the 
opportunity  of  studying  current  topics  of  thought,  as  presented 
in  a  judiciously  chosen  series  of  quotations  from  the  best  dis- 
cussions of  the  secular,  religions,  and  periodic  press.  If  the 
plan  is  feasible  it  is  certainly  desirable,  aud  for  reasons  which 
only  need  clear  statement  to  make  their  force  apparent. 
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In  the  first  place  such  a  coarse  of  stndy  would  prove  a  valu- 
able means  of  education  and  culture.  The  end  of  education  is 
undoubtedly  not  only  to  develop  the  mental  and  moral  faculties, 
but  also  to  adjust  one  properly  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  life.  But  what  shall  be  said  of  that  system  of  education 
which  leaves  out  of  account  preparation  for  the  right  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  citizenship ;  which  does  not  even  remind  us  of 
the  existence  of  the  most  serious  public  questions  of  our  time  Y 
Plainly  it  is  defective  at  a  most  essential  point  Here,  there- 
fore, is  a  x)oint  where  modern  education  should  adapt  itself  to 
modem  requirements;  it  should  seek  to  enlarge  the  field  of 
vision  of  youth  beyond  that  of  individual  or  material  interests, 
and  endeavor  to  set  them  thinking  rightly  upon  matters  of 
current  discussion.  Such  instruction  would  be  welcomed  by  a 
numerous  class  of  young  people.  They  are  naturally  interested 
in  current  questions.  In  their  debating  societies,  in  school  and 
college,  such  topics  are  generally  chosen  for  discussion.  A 
course  of  study  of  timely  topics  would  greatly  quicken  the 
intellectual  life  which  shows  itself  in  these  discussions.  It 
would  make  it  certain  that  young  men  so  taught  would  have  a 
wide  range  of  vision,  breadth  of  culture,  acquaintance  with  the 
best  thoughts  and  most  important  events  of  their  time,  and 
throughout  life  be  anxious  students  of  affairs.  This  would  pro- 
duce the  best  results  in  every  direction  in  which  citizens  act, 
making  them  more  intelligent  in  the  town-meeting,  in  the 
caucus,  and  at  the  polls.  The  study  of  current  questions  has 
bred  such  statesmen  as  Henry  Clay,  Horace  Greeley,  and 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  they  are  types  of  men  who  naturally 
grow  out  of  such  study.  This  is  also  essential  to  the  widest 
culture  and  highest  enjoyment  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
life;  for  current  questions  are  of  infinite  variety  and  many  of 
them  of  the  profoundest  importance.  To  be  brought  up  in  com- 
parative ignorance  of  them  is  a  misfortune.  Any  one  who  has 
his  thought  early  directed  toward  them,  under  wise  instruction, 
will  have  cause  for  life-long  gratitude. 

Moreover  the  proposed  course  of  study  would  tend  to  destroy 
the  partisan  spirit  in  which  most  public  questions,  religious  as 
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well  as  political,  are  now  considered,  and  which  is  fatal  to  an 
intelligent  decision.  This  is  one  of  the  most  serious  evils  of  the 
time.  The  worst  elementB  in  public  life,  and  they  are  very 
powerful,  do  their  utmost  to  discourage  independent  judgment 
and  use  every  means  to  stimulate  party  spirit.  Nothing  else 
needs  to  be  considered  with  such  critical  and  judicial  eyee  as 
campaign  literature.  Therefore  the  most  valuable  acquisition 
which  a  citizen  can  make  is  the  philosophic  spirit  which  inquires 
in  all  direetioua  and  compares  and  weighs  arguments.  The  study 
of  current  topics  would  develop  this  spirit,  Vonng  people  so 
instructed  would  learn  to  do  their  owu  thinking  and  make  their 
own  judgments.  They  would  not  unquestionably  accept  the 
arguments  of  one  paper  or  blindly  support  the  policy  of  one 
party.  They  could  not  be  deceived  by  charlatans  nor  be  led  by 
demagogues. 

Besides,  the  intluence  of  such  study  upon  public  discussion  of 
current  questions  would  be  elevating.  The  newspaper  is  com- 
pelled by  the  laws  of  self-preservation  to  be  something  very  like 
its  constituency,  and  so  also  is  the  politician.  They  will  appeal 
to  the  reason,  they  will  stop  iosuitiog  the  intelligence  of  the 
people  with  such  palpable  fallacies  and  misrepresentations,  if 
the  public  is  intelligent  and  well  informed;  otherwise  never. 
Nothing,  therefore,  can  exert  a  healthier  influence  npon  public 
dlscussiou  than  the  knowledge  that  increasing  nnmlwrs  of  the 
brightest  minds  are  being  taught  to  discriminate  between  the 
specious  and  the  true.  If  such  iustruction  were  continued  for  a 
generation  its  influence  would  be  simply  incalculable  in  com- 
pelling fairness  in  discussion  and  honesty  in  public  life.  There 
is  no  question  of  the  future  which  would  not  thereby  receive 
more  intelligent  consideration  and  more  rapid  solutiou. 

And  further,  it  is  easily  seen  that  such  study  would  guide  many 
gifted  youDg  men  into  a  career.  They  would  And  the  study  of 
social,  economic,  political,  religious,  or  educational  qaestions 
the  magnet  which  would  draw  them  in  the  direction  in  which 
their  capacities  fit  them  to  walk  with  the  greatest  personal  de- 
light and  the  widest  usefulness.  Education  would  thereby  open 
the  door  widely,  disclosing  the  greatest  concerns  of  after  life. 
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It  is  only  natural  to  assame  that  many  would  find  these  themes 
so  allnring  that  nothing  bat  life-long  study  would  satisfy.  This 
age  peculiarly  needs  that  such  doors  should  be  thrown  open 
widely.  Commercial  allurements  were  never  greater ;  they 
should  be  balanced  by  showing  the  variety  and  charm  of  intel- 
lectual pursuits  in  their  truly  attractive  light. 

The  strongest  considerations  of  public  safety  and  of  individual 
advantage,  therefore,  urge  the  introduction  of  the  study  of  cur- 
rent topics  of  discussion  into  the  school,  academic,  and  collegiate 
instruction  of  the  time.  Experiments  already  made  in  this  di- 
rection make  it  evident  that  such  a  course  would  be  immedi- 
ately x)opular  among  the  more  intelligent  pupils.  While  this 
number  might  be  small,  compared  with  the  great  number  of 
youth  who  are  growing  up  to  citizenship,  they  would  be  the 
^'saving  remnant,"  the  minority  with  clear  ideas  and  right 
purposes,  which  ultimately  is  always  successful  in  enforcing  its 
views  upon  the  majority.  Ere  long  they  would  make  it  dis- 
graceful for  a  citizen  of  this  country  to  be  ill  informed,  and  im- 
possible that  the  final  appeal  to  the  American  people  upon  any 
question  should  be  other  than  to  reason  and  conscience. 

Hamilton  M.  Babtlett. 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT    AUSTRALIA  AND  THE  AMERICAN 

CONTINENT." 

A  CORRECTION  OF  SOME  OF  MR.  HOPKINS'  ERRORS. 

BY  GEORGE  L.  MYERS. 

THE  daty  of  editors  is,  of  course,  to  edit,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  majority  of  them  do  what  they  can  to  in- 
sure accuracy  upon  the  part  of  their  contributors.  But  even  an 
editor  cannot  be  an  expert  upon  every  imaginable  subject,  and 
the  responsibility  for  inaccuracies  in  magazine  articles  must 
primarily  rest  with  the  writers. 

The  third  paper  in  The  American  Journal  of  Politics 
for  June  is  entitled  '^  Australia  and  the  American  Continent," 
the  writer  being  Mr.  J.  Castell  Hopkins,  who  wishes  to  pose  as 
an  authority  upon  all  questions  connected  with  the  federation 
of  the  British  Empire.  It  has  been  asserted  in  Canadian  news- 
papers that  this  gentleman,  who  is  now  an  ultraloyal  Britisher, 
was  born  in  the  United  States  and  has  never  set  foot  upon  the 
British  Isles.  Nevertheless,  he  writes  monographs,  largely 
composed  of  newspaper  gossip,  upon  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Bal- 
four, and  other  statesmen,  whom  he  has  not  even  seen. 

Having  lately  distinguished  himself  by  making  three  errors 
upon  matters  of  fact  in  an  article  upon  Lord  Rosebery  in  the 
April  number  of  The  Forum,  he  has  now  turned  his  attention  to 
The  American  Journal  of  Politics.  In  fairness  to  Mr. 
Hopkins,  it  must  be  admitted  that  one  of  his  mistakes,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  new  premier  of  Great  Britain,  was  trivial,  consisting 
merely  of  an  assertion  that  the  noble  lord  had  already  won  the 
Derby,  an  event  which  did  not  take  place  until  June  6 — more 
than  two  months  after  Mr.  Hopkins'  article  was  printed. 

The  misstatement  to  which  attention  is  now  asked  is  of  a 
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serious  character  and  requires  contradiction.  Upon  page  601  of 
the  issue  of  The  American  Jouknal  of  Politics  already  re- 
ferred to,  the  following  sentence  will  be  found:  ''All  of  the 
Australian  colonies  have  varying  tariffs  against  each  other,  and 
under  an  imperial  statute  none  are  allowed  to  discriminate  in  favor 
of  one  another,^  or  of  a  foreign  country.''  The  portion  of  the 
statemert  printed  in  italics  is  absolutely  untrne;  the  last  five 
words  are  technically  correct,  but  they  are  misleading,  because 
no  explanation  is  vouchsafed  of  the  reason  for  the  existence  of 
the  ''imperial  statute."  Indeed,  their  accuracy  is  an  accident, 
as  Mr.  Hopkins  clearly  shows  that  he  is  ignorant  of  the  all- 
important  provision  of  the  law  to  which  he  refers. 

At  an  intercolonial  conference  held  in  Melbourne  in  1871,  it 
was  proposed  to  establish  a  customs  union  of  all  the  Australian 
colonies. 

Another  conference  was  held  in  February,  1873,  and  again 
"intercolonial  commercial  reciprocity"  was  demanded.  Lord 
Kimberly,  the  colonial  secretary,  was  apprised  by  cable  of  the 
wish  of  the  conference,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  Imperial 
Parliament  passed  the  "Australian  Colonial  Duties  Act."t  This 
occurred  twenty-one  years  since,  and  yet  Mr.  Hopkins,  mirabile 
dictUy  has  neither  read  nor  h'eard  of  the  existence  of  any  such 
statute ! 

The  object  of  the  act  was  to  empower  "  each  colony  to  impose 
or  remit  differential  colonial  duties,  and  constituted  Great 
Britain  as  ranking  only  with  foreign  countries,  among  which 
there  was  to  be  equality  with  regard  to  duties  on  importation." 
This  quotation  is  from  Mr.  G.  W.  Eusden's  "History  of  Aus- 
tralia", Vol.  III.,  p.  644,  a  book  which  Mr.  Hopkins  would  do 
well  to  i>eruse  before  he  again  attempts  to  instruct  the  readers 
of  this  journal  upon  any  Australian  constitutional  question. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  act  does  not,  incidentally,  forbid  dis- 
crimination in  favor  of  foreign  countries. 

A  subsequent  intercolonial  conference  was  held  in  1881,  and 
intercolonial  .free  trade  was  again  discussed,  yet  no  agreement 
was  arrived  at>  and  the  matter  still  remains  in  statu  quo. 

•  The  italits  are  mine. 

t96  and  87  Victoria,  chapter  xxii. 
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In  16S5  tliQ  Imperial  Parliament  passed  au  act  constitating  a 
Federal  Council  of  Australasia,  "for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with 
auch  matters  of  eommou  Australasian  interest,  in  i-espect  to 
which  united  action  Is  desirable,  as  can  be  dealt  with  without 
unduly  interfering  with  the  management  of  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  several  colonies,  by  their  respective  legislatnres."  Of  this 
assembly,  Sir  Cbarles  Dilke  writes:  "It  forms  a  pleasant 
little  Parlianieut  which  meets  at  eleven  and  generally  sita  till 
lunch, for  its  average  sittings  are  indeed  shorter  than  tliose  of 
any  other  legislative  assembly  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  ex- 
cept that  equally  dignified  body,  our  own  House  of  Lords." 

The  Victorian  general  election  of  1889  turned  upon  the  aide 
issue,  growing  out  of  the  main  policy  of  protection,  of  the 
answer  to  the  question,  ''Australian  or  Victorian  Protection!'* 

Mr.  Hopkins'  knowledge  of  Australian  affairs  must  be  ex- 
tremely limited;  had  he  read  either  "Greater  Britain,"  or  Sir 
Henry  Parkes'  "Fifty  Years  of  the  Making  of  Australian  His- 
tory," he  would  never  have  made  the  assertion  that  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies  cannot  discriminate  in  favor  of  each  other.  In 
fact,  had  he  casnally  perused  the  latter  work,  he  wonld,  in  all 
probability,  have  refrained  from  writing  the  article  which  I  am 
now  endeavoring  to  correct  and  to  elucidate. 

The  idea  of  two  or  more  colonies,  such  as  Canada  and  Aus- 
tralasia, separated  by  thousauds  of  miles  of  ocean,  discriminating 
in  each  other's  favor  and  against  the  mother  country  may,  perhaps, 
be  tlie  latest  phase  of  the  moribund  fiscal  federation  fad,  which 
all  English  statesmen  from  3Ir.  Gladstone  to  Lord  Salisbury  have 
repudiated  upon  the  ground  that  it  would  involve  a  return  to 
protection  upon  the  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  should  be  observed  that,  although  Mr.  Hopkins  advocates 
a  customs  union  between  Canada  and  Australasia,  he  refers  Ton 
page  597}  to  "  when  the  time  comes  for  local  (Australasian)  fed- 
eration and  a  protective  tariff  against  the  world  ....'' 
How  long  the  former  policy  is  to  continue,  he  does  not  mention : 
nor  does  he  stote  that  under  the  latter  policy  the  population  of 
Canada,  during  the  ten  yeara  from  1881  to  1891,  increased  less 
than  twelve  per  cent.     And  while  he  tells  us  something  con- 
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oeming  the  views  of  Mr.  Patterson,  Sir  Thomas  Macll wraith,* 
who  has.  been  premier  of  a  colony  containing  100,000  fewer 
people  than  there  are  in  the  city  of  Boston,  and  other  Australian 
politicians,  he  omits  to  mention  that  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  who  has 
been  four  times  premier  of  New  South  Wales  (population  1,130,- 
000),  and  whose  opinion,  by  reason  of  his  long  experience,  is  of 
more  value  than  that  of  anybody  else  in  Australasia,  is  opposed 
to  protection  in  any  disguise,  or  under  any  name,  although  he 
is  an  ardent  supporter  of  federation. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  inability  of  Australian  or  other  British 
colonies  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  a  foreign  country. 

As  is  well  known,  British  colonies  possess  no  power  to  make 
commercial  treaties ;  if  an  informal  agreement  is  arrived  at  be- 
tween a  British  colony  and  a  foreign  country,  that  agreement 
only  becomes  a  treaty  after  sanction  by  the  imperial  government, 
and  without  such  sanction  it  is  null  and  void.  The  self- 
governing  possessions  of  Great  Britain,  however,  have  the 
right  of  fixing  their  own  tariff,  even  with  reference  to  imports 
from  the  mother  country,  provided  that  the  duties  which  are 
levied  are  not  of  a  discriminating  character. 

There  are  at  present  in  force  at  least  two  commercial  treaties 
by  which  British  colonies  are  compelled  to  admit  the  produce  of 
Belgium  and  the  Grerman  Zollverein  upon  the  same  terms  as 
they  receive  the  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom.  These 
treaties  were  made  in  1862  and  1865  respectively  and,  by  virtue 
of  the  latter  agreement,  all  British  ponsessions  now  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  *'most  favored  nation"  treatment,  not  only  in  the 
German  markets,  but  also  in  those  of  Italy,  Switzerland,  and 
Austria,  these  countries,  with  the  German  Empire,  having  a 
total  population  of  124,000,000.  Each  of  these  treaties  was  no 
doubt  formally  ratified  by  the  imperial  legislature  soon  after  it 
had  been  officially  signed. 

Being  unable  to  consult  Hertslet's  '^ Commercial  Treaties"  for 
1862  and  1865,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  state  whether  the  legis- 


*  Mr.  Hopkins  writes  (p.  502) :    "  Sir  Thonias  Macllwraitli,  a  memtier  of  the  C^ueens- 

iand   27niv&r«ilj/ and  tliree  times  premier  of  tliat  cotonj/ (nc) "    UirTtiomas 

was  premier  of  Queensland  from  1879  to  1883,  and  again  held  that  office  for  a  short 
time  in  1888.  Although  he  has  since  been  ti  cabinet  minister,  I  find  no  record  of  his 
third  premiership. 
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lature  of  the  Uuited  Kingdom  could  grant  to  Canada  and  Ans- 
tralaaia  the  power  to  diacriminate  in  favor  of  each  other,  without 
violating  the  terms  of  the  Anglo- Belgian  and  Anglo- Zollverein 
compacts. 

A  long- established  principle  of  international  law  prevents  the 
"dennnciation"  of  treaties  by  sections  or  clauses,  consequently 
they  cannot  be  abrogated  as  far  as  certain  colonies  are  con- 
cerned, and  yet  stand  in  reference  to  the  mother  country. 

The  retention  of  these  international  compacts  is  not  a  mere 
caprice  upon  the  part  of  the  home  government,  but  is  a  portion 
of  a  thoroughly  considered  policy,  as  was  fully  explained  by  Lord 
Balfour  of  Burleigh,  a  member  of  the  Salisbury  government,  in 
the  House  of  Lords  on  or  about  May  27,  1892. 

Returning  to  Mr.  Hopkins'  article,  we  find,  also  on  page  601, 
these  words  :  "If,  however,  the  United  States  is  to  be  excluded 
from  sharing  in  these  tariff  adjustments,  a  repeal  of  the  imperial 
regulation  re/erred  to*  will  have  to  be  obtained  .  ,  ,"  Mr. 
Hopkins  had  not  previously  referred  to  any  "imperial  regjUa- 
lion,"  but  to  an  "imperial  stai>ite."  Such  looseness  of  laognage 
upon  the  part  of  one  who  professes  to  have  a  knowledge  of  con- 
stitutional questions  is  most  reprehensible;  it  causes  embarrass- 
ment to  readers  of  all  grades  of  knowledge. 

The  words  "statute"  and  "act"  are  used  synonymously  to 
mean  a  bill  which  has  passed  both  houses  of  a  legislature  and 
has  received  the  royal  or  presidential  assent.  The  word  "law" 
is  sometimes  used  with  the  same  meaning,  especially  when  it  is 
preceded  by  a  descriptive  adjective.  The  word  "regulation" 
may  mean  simply  an  order- in -council;  or  it  may  signify  some 
constitutional  principle. 

A  law,  statute,  or  act,  may  be  repealed,  that  is,  revoked  by  a 
sul^equent  act.  But  a  constitutional  principle,  taking  tlie  form 
of  a  privilege  retained  by  the  mother  country,  and  not  con- 
ferred upon  itfl  dependencies,  cannot  be  repealed  by  statute, 
tMcanse  there  is  nothing  on  the  statute  book  to  repeal.  What 
is  necessary  to  nullify  the  influence  of  such  a  coostitatlonal 
principle,  is  a  substantive  act  of  Parliament. 
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In  the  event  of  the  home  government  agreeing  to  the  creation 
of  a  species  of  Zollverein  between  Canada  and  Australasia,  the 
mere  repeal  of  certain  clauses  of  a  number  of  statutes  which 
forbid  discriminative  tarifb  upon  the  part  of  colonies  would  be 
quite  insufficient;  a  special  act,  somewhat  similar  to  the  Aus- 
tralian Colonial  Duties  Act  of  1873,  would  be  requisite. 

Now  what  are  the  prospects  of  imperial  legislation  i>ermitting 
the  formation  of  a  customs  union  between  Canada  and  Austral- 
asia Y 

In  1891  the  Dominion  sent  a  petition  to  England  requesting 
the  termination  of  such  treaties  as  prohibited  discriminative 
tariff  upon  the  part  of  Canada.  This  petition  conveyed  the 
impression  that  a  desire  existed  in  British  North  America  to 
place  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  upon  better  terms  than 
those  coming  from  foreign  countries. 

And  what  reply  was  received  Y  Let  Lord  Knutsford,  the 
colonial  secretary  of  the  Conservative  government,  speak  for 
himself.     His  dispatch  is  dated  April  2,  1892  : 

.  .  .  .  In  BO  far  as  the  right  here  claimed  consists  in  fixing  rates 
of  customH  duties  applying  equally  to  all  foreign  countries,  the  mother 
country,  and  the  British  colonies,  Her  Majesty's  government  does  not 
contest  the  statement.  But  If  the  statement  Is  to  be  taken  as  extend- 
ing to  a  claim  of  right  to  establish  discriminating  treaties  between  dif- 
ferent foreign  nations,  or  against  the  mother  country,  or  in  favor  of 
particular  colonies,  Her  Majesty's  government  is  obliged  to  point  out 
that  the  claim  is  stated  too  broadly,  for  no  such  general  right  has  hith- 
erto been  recognized,   nor  is  it  clear  that  it  would  be  admitted  by 

foreign  countries I  have  to  point  out  that  the  denunciation 

of  these  two  treaties  (Anglo-Belgian  and  Anglo-ZoUverein)  would  not 
of  itself  confer  upon  the  Dominion  the  freedom  in  fiscal  matters  which 
it  desires  to  obtain,  and  I  am  disposed  to  doubt  whether  the  extensive 
changes  that  would  have  to  be  made  had  been  fully  realized  in  putting 
forward  this  proposal.  In  order,  therefore,  to  confer  upon  the  Domin- 
ion complete  freedom  in  its  negotiation  with  foreign  powers  it  would 
be  necessary  to  revise  very  extensively  the  existing  commercial  treaties 
of  the  British  Empire,  and  a  great  break-up  of  existing  commercial 
relations  of  which  Canada  now  enjoys  the  benefit  is  involved  in  the 
suggestion. 

Such  was  the  crushing  reply  to  the  petition  sent  to  the  colonial 
secretary  at  the  suggestion  of  the  loyal  Canadian  government. 
And  let  it  be  remembered  that  an  impression  was  given,  al- 
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though  there  was  no  actual  statement  in  so  many  words,  that 
discrimination  in  favor  of  the  mother  country  might  form  a 
part  of  Bome  future  Canadian  tariff  law,  provided  the  desired 
treaty  "denunciation"  and  imperial  legislation  could  be  ob- 
tained. 

According  to  Mr.  Hopkins,  the  fiscal  federationists  have  now 
enlarged  their  demand;  they  have  probably  discovered  that 
Great  Britain  does  not  intend  to  change  her  tariff  policy  for  the 
special  advantage  of  the  colonies,  and  they  now  ask  for  power 
to  enable  Canada  and  Australasia  to  discriminate  ntiaingi  the 
mother  country. 

In  the  face  of  the  emphatic  utterances  in  both  imperial  houses 
only  two  years  since,  when  arrangemeutfi  uot  in  themselves 
detrimental  to  the  United  Kingdom,  although  they  involved 
changes  in  her  relations  with  foreign  countries  which  certainly 
would  have  been,  were  requeste<l  by  Cauada,  it  seems  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  discrimination,  which  might  in  some 
slight  degree  be  injurious  to  Great  Britain's  trade,  wonld  be 
granted,  Moreover,  the  fact  that  Australia  conld  have  "pro- 
tected" herself  against  the  world  more  than  twenty  years  since 
and  has  not  done  so,  must  lead  nnbiased  onlookers  to  the  con- 
clnsion  that  nothing  approaching  unanimity  prevails  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Anstralasia  as   far  as  fiscal   questions  are  con- 


Mr,  Hopkins  is  no  doubt  a  very  yonng  man  ;  he  may  live  to 
see  the  Australian  continent  united  in  one  colony,  or  he  mav 
even  see  a  federated  Australasia.  At  present  both  schemes  seem 
distant,  the  mother  colony,  New  South  Wales,  being  as  yet  un- 
represented in  that  "pleasant  little  Parliament,"  the  Federal 
Council,  and  Xew  Zealand  being  emphatically  opposed  to  any 
federal  proposal,  except  a  federation  of  the  whole  British 
Empire.  Upon  the  other  hand,  there  are  men  of  capacity  and 
experience  who  anticipate  changes  of  a  different  character; 
they  expect  to  see  the  continent  under  one  federal  republican 
government,  named  "The  United  States  of  Australia." 

Mr.  Hopkins'  summarized  program  has  little  prospect  of 
success  as  far  as  Clause  1 — the  customs  union  between  Austral* 
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asia  and  Canada  —is  concerned.  Clanse  5,  the  fast*  steamship 
line  between  Halifax  and  Liverpool  (why  not  Milford  Haven  Y) 
appears  to  have  still  less  chance  of  being  adopted  at  present, 
seeing  that  many  of  the  New  York  lines  pay  very  small  divi- 
dends or  none  at  all.  The  Gnion  line  has  very  recently  ceased 
to  exist  and  the  American  company  is  reported  to  have  given  a 
'^blanket"  mortgage  of  six  million  dollars  in  order  to  pay  for 
its  jbwo  new  ships. 

It  is  a  carious  circamstanoe  that  the  last  article  pablished  in 
The  Amebigan  Journal  of  Politiob  upon  a  subject  connected 
with  (Janada  contained  some  errors  upon  matters  of  fact,  which 
were  corrected  in  a  subsequent  number.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  whether  this  coincidence  is  due  to  something  in  the 
Canadian  air,  assuming  that  both  writers  reside  in  the  Domin- 
ion, or  whether  these  unpardonable  errors  are  caused  by  the 
fact  that  some  persons  spend  all  their  time  in  writing,  ciirremie 
edlamo,  and  none  of  it  in  reading. 

Geobge  L.  Mtebs. 


*  By  "  flEist*'  I  mean  steamers  equal  in  speed  to  the  Oampania.  Mc^esiie^  or  ParU,  I 
do  not  doubt  the  possibilitv  of  establishing  by  government  subsidy  a  line  possessing 
ships  somewhat  larger,  and  perhaps  slightly  ll»ter,  than  the  Dominion  liner  Lahrcuior, 
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[Notes  and  comments  concerning  affairs  of  interest  to  intelligent  and 
patriotic  citizens.  Address  communications  for  this  dq[>artrnent  to 
Outlook  Department,  American  Journal  of  Politics^  114  Nassau 
Street,  New  York  City,'\ 

Tenement  Houses  in  New  York. — New  York's  tenement-house 
census,  just  completed,  shows  39,138  tenement  houses  hi  t^  city's 
twenty-four  wards.  Of  this  number  2,346  are  what  are  called  rear 
houses,  in  which  live  56,130  people,  including  8,784  children,  who 
know  little  sunlight  or  air.  In  the  twentieth  ward  the  tenement 
population  is  80,499.  In  the  twelfth  ward  are  29,842  children  under 
five  years.  One  of  the  recommendations  of  the  tenement-house  com- 
mission calls  for  fireproof  construction  of  all  houses  holding  six  families. 


Restbictino  Immiobation. — ^The  conviction  in  many  thoughtful 
minds  that  further  restrictions  of  immigration  are  imperative  for  the 
safety  as  well  as  the  prosperity  of  the  country  has  gained  much 
strength  by  reason  of  the  insurrection  which  has  Just  ended.  It  is  said 
that  seventy  per  cent  of  those  who  are  connected  with  strikes  and  other 
revolutionary  movements  in  this  country  are  persons  not  born  in  the 
United  States.  Tlie  Huns  and  Poles  who  threatened  the  destruction  of 
(yhicagoand  rose  against  the  state  of  Illinois  are  more  dangerous  to 
the  working  population  of  which  they  claim  to  be  a  part  than  to  any 
other  classes.  If  the  country  cannot  be  relieved  of  these  elements  of 
national  peril,  it  may  at  least  protect  itself  against  their  further 
reenforcement  from  abroad.  Laws  wliich  have  allowed  the  entrance  of 
fourteen  per  cent  of  immigrants  wlio  cannot  read  or  write,  and  which 
have  turned  back  only  1,630  out  of  440,000,  are  altogether  too  loose  for 
safety.  An  organization  is  being  formed,  with  headquarters  in  Boston, 
to  promote  intelligence  on  this  subject  and  to  secure  more  adequate 
legislation  for  the  healtliy  restriction  of  immigration.  It  is  to  be 
known  as  tlie  Immigration  Restriction  League.  It  is  non-partisan  and 
the  number  of  prominent  men  already  connected  w^ith  it  will  secure 
for  it  wide  attention.  Among  tliem  are  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Gen. 
Francis  A.  Walker,  Prof.  N.  8.  Sluiler,  Dr.  ¥.,  E.  Hale,  with  others  of 
equal  fame  in  New  England  and  many  in  otlier  states.  Its  aims  are 
set  forth  in  the  following  extract  from  its  constitution  : 

**The  objects  of  the  league  are  to  work  for  and  advocate  the  further 
judicious  restriction  or  stricter  regulation  of  immigration.  It  will 
issue  documents  and  circulars,  solicit  facts  and  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, hold  public  meetings,  and  in  every  way  try  to  stir  up  public  opin- 
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ioa  to  the  necessity  of  some  action.  It  is  not  an  object  of  this  league 
to  advocate  the  totai  exclusion  of  immigraDts  nor  to  debar  the  eu- 
trance  of  laborers  or  other  persons  of  such  character  and  standards  as 
fit  them  to  become  citizens." 


Statibtics  of  Immiokatiok.— The  following  statistics,  collated 
fhiman  official  report  recently  submitted  to  Congress,  afford  sigDifi- 
cant  infonnatlon  as  to  the  increase,  decrease,  and  driftof  foreign  immi- 
graliou  for  the  imit  three  years. 
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Cbntury    Papers   on   Civics— Cliarles    Dudley    Warner   is   the 
author  of  a  most  interesting  paper  In  the  July  number  of  The  Century 
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on  "The  Attack  on  the  Benate,"  In  which  he  presents  tht^e  aiiiDiig 
other  conctuHiona  :  "  If  what  Is  alleged  ugainst  the  character  of  ihe 
senators  were  true,  the  det«riurutloti  would  uot  be  due  to  the  form  of 
our  goTernmeiit,  but  to  our  general  false  materialistic  conception  of 
life.  And  the  character  of  the  Beiiators  will  be  raised  by  the  appreci- 
ation of  the  dignity  and  iniportanee  of  the  individual  states,  as  it  wlJI 
be  lowered  by  a  degradation  of  the  Btates,"  He  further  euys  (and 
here  he  points  to  tlie  Influences  by  which  the  question  of  "  degrada- 
tion "  is  determined) :    "  A  great  nation  is  made  only  by  worthy  citi' 

zens Tf  the  Benate  at  any  time  lacks  ability  and  int^rity, 

that  is  because  the  states  choose  to  send  their  inferior  auduntru»i- 
worthy  men.  The  voters  alone  are  to  blame.  No  good  governmeut 
can  exist  with  Ignorant  and  corrupt  voters." 

Albert  Sliaw,  editor  of  The  Review  of  Hevietim  and  a  member  of  the 
Institute  of  Civics,  in  the  same  number  of  The  Century,  presenta  an 
article  of  equal  interest  and  value  on  "What  German  Cities  do  for 
their  CiliKens."  It  may  be  news  to  most  American  readers  that  "in 
the  conception  of  a  German  city  goverumeut  there  are  no  limits  what- 
ever to  the  municipal  functions,"  and  that  each  Is  at  liberty  "to  pro- 
mute  in  every  feasible  way  its  own  welfare  and  the  welfare  of  its  cili- 
zens."  The  German  city  holds  itself  responsible  for  the  education, 
provisions  for  amusements  and  recreation,  health,  moral  interests,  pro- 
motion of  thrift,  and  general  well-being  of  all.  Burgomasters  are 
virtually  life  lneuml>ents,  as  are  also  their  chief  associates  In  author- 
ity. Abrupt  and  capricious  changes  In  policy  are  not  to  be  feared. 
Stable  condKlona  are  assured,  with  steady  progress  in  the  realization  of 
ideals,  with  an  economy  and  generous  foresight  "  such  as  no  other 
nation  has  ever  exhibited."  Water  supplies,  sanitary  conditions, 
lighting,  street  cleaning,  education,  poor  relief,  all  these  are  brought  to 
a  stateof  perfection  possible  only  under  conditions  which  do  not  per- 
mit the  periodical  overturning  of  municipal  allalrs  by  greedy  and 
scheming  politicians. 

Harvard  Casth  out  Bacchus. — At  Harvard's  late  commencement, 
an  order  was  iKsued  that  no  punches  nor  spirituous  IlijUors  of  any  kind 
should  be  used  at  the  banquets,  class  dinners,  and  other  festivities  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  college.  The  results,  according  to  the  daily 
papers,  were  seen  in  an  entire  absence  of  "  the  bacchanalian  revels" 
whlcb  have  been  one  of  the  features  of  commencements  at  Harvard 
and  other  colleges.  The  change  Is  notable  in  more  ways  than  one.  It 
shows  that  the  growth  of  rational  temperance  sentiment  Is  Iwgianlug 
to  afTect  even  our  higher  seats  of  learning,  where  great  scorn  is  usually 
atTected  towards  anything  that  savors  of  fanaticism.  Harvard  has  set 
the  example  here  which  every  American  institution  of  learning  ougbl 
to  follow. — Christian  at  Work. 

The  LiqoOR  Traffic. —Arch bishop  Ireland,  in  a  recent  address 
before    the    Minnesota    Total    Abstinence  Association,  said  :      "  We 
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thought  we  meant  business  years  ago  in  this  warfare  against  drink,  but 
I  hope  God  will  forgive  us  for  our  weakness,  for  we  went  into  the  bat- 
tle-Aeld  without  sufficient  resolution.  We  labored  under  the  fatal  mis- 
take that  we  could  argue  out  the  question  with  the  liquor  sellers.  We 
imagined  there  was  some  power  in  moral  suasion ;  that  when  we 
should  show  them  the  evil  of  their  ways  they  would  abandon  the 
traffic.  We  have  seen  there  is  no  hope  of  improving  in  any  shape  or 
form  the  liquor  traffic.  There  is  nothing  now  to  be  done  but  to  wipe  it 
out  completely.** 

Chicagk)  Civics  Club.— Under  this  title,  the  Institute's  Chicago 
members  have  effected  an  organization  which  gives  promise  of  great 
usefulness.  A  meeting  preliminary  to  organization  was  held  at  the 
Union  League  Club,  in  February,  at  which  addresses  were  made  by 
President  Waite  of  the  Institute,  Judge  John  W.  Cary,  Judge  Henry 
M.  Shepard,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Q.  Johnson,  W.  A.  Giles,  Edward  M.  Win- 
ston, F.  W.  Parker,  Judge  Luther  M.  Shreve,  Col.  H.  P.  Davidson,  Dr. 
Ira  W.  Allen,  Col.  P.  T.  Townley,  and  others.  At  subsequent  meet- 
ings the  organization  was  completed.  The  present  officers  are  Judge 
E.  B.  Sherman,  LL.D.,  president.  Rev.  O.  E;  Murray,  D.D.,  vice- 
president,  and  E.  M.  Winston,  secretary.  Among  the  Institute's  mem- 
bers in  Chicago  are  :  George  E.  Adams,  Ferd  W.  Peck,  Thomas  B. 
Bryan,  Judge  Henry  M.  Shepard,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  E.  Cheney, 
Prof.  David  Swing,  the  Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  L.  Z.  Leiter,  Col.  F. 
W.  Parker,  John  W.  Cary,  the  Hon.  E.  B.  Sherman,  the  Rev.  G^eorge 
D.  Shepard,  Prof.  Albert  G.  Lane,  Cyrus  H.  McCormick,  Prof.  George 
W.  Hough,  Prof.  J.  J.  Halsey,  Daniel  Goodwin,  the  Rev.  J.  G.  John- 
son, D.D.,  Dr.  Ira  W.  Allen,  Lewis  H.  Bisbee,  Willard  T.  Block,  E. 
W.  Bemis,  Ph.D.,  Maj.  A.  L.  Cheney,  Dr.  Isaac  N.  Danforth,  Col.  H. 
P.  Davidson,  C.  N.  Fay,  William  H.  French,  Dr.  Malcolm  Gunn, 
Franklin  Hathaway,  Hiram  Holmes,  Charles  S.  Harmon,  Willis  G. 
Jackson,  Prof  Alfred  Kirk,  Eugene  C.  Long,  George  E.  Newcomb, 
Oliver  W.  Norton,  Dr.  Selim  H.  Peabody,  Homer  E.  Sargent,  D. 
Henry  Sheldon,  Luther  M.  Shreve,  P.  T.  Townley,  and  Edward  M. 
Winston. 


Patriotism  not  a  Lost  Virtue. — In  a  report  of  a  meeting  of  the 
Chicago  councilors  of  the  Institute  of  Civics,  published  in  the  Times 
of  that  city,  we  find  the  following : 

**  The  work  of  the  Institute  has  been  carried  on  solely  by  the  volun- 
tary codperation  of  good  citizens  and  the  faithful  services  of  unpaid 
officers.  It  has  thus  furnished  in  itself  an  object  lesson  in  the  man- 
ifestation of  the  qualities  in  citizenship  which  it  seeks  to  inspire. 
When  men  of  suitable  abilities,  in  the  midst  of  the  demands  of  their 
various  callings,  are  willing  to  assume  the  onerous  burden  of  official 
direction  in  so  large  a  work  as  this  without  pecuniary  compensation, 
and  more  than  two  thousand  busy  citizens  of  the  highest  standing  in 
localities    throughout    the  country  are   willing,  as    *  councilors,'    to 
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foJiiiemte  through  voluutary  Inborx  and  coiitributiouB,  the  most  peaei- 
itiistlc  may  be  eDuoiintged  to  believe  that  true  patrlotiBiu  la  not  a  l<wt 

It  Im  true  that  the  IiiHtitute's  olDcers  are  devoting  to  it  valualile  time 
in  tlie  manner  stated  ;  and  this  fact  should  assure  fur  tiiem  the  full 
measure  of  material  support  reijuisite  for  the  proj)er  cunduet  of  thp 
great  work  iutrut^ted  to  their  direction. 

Exemplars  in  Citizenshii'.— Hon.  Justin  8.  Morrill,  the  senior 
member  of  the  Uuit«d  Stales  .Senate  In  years  as  well  as  length  of  serv- 
ice, has  entered  upon  his  eighty-fourth  year.  Erect  of  form,  firm  of 
step,  and  bright  of  eye,  at  the  end  of  hla  forty  yeftre  of  oongreasional 
service,  twelve  in  the  House,  nnd  twenty-eight  in  the  Henate,  he  is  still, 
as  he  has  always  been,  uii  example  to  bis  (■olieagues  in  his  con- 
stant attendance  upon  legislative  sessions  and  his  patriotic  devotion  to 
the  highest  Ideals  of  duty.  He,  with  Hon.  William  Strong,  who  is  h 
little  younger  and  equally  vigorous  in  mind  and  body,  are  the  senior 
members  of  the  Institute  of  Civics'  Board  of  Trustees.  After  twenty 
years  of  continuous  and  distinguished  service  on  the  bench  of  the 
United  Btates  Supreme  Court,  Mr.  Justice  Strong  is  actively  em- 
ployed as  counsel  in  Important  legal  ufTairs,  and  in  philanthropic  serv- 
ices. He  has  long  t>een  president  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  and, 
since  the  death  of  Chief  Justice  Waile.  his  predecessor  in  that  office, 
he  has  but  once  (when  traveling)  failed  t«  occupy  his  place  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Institute's  Board  of  Trustees  at  Its  icnuual  meetings  nt 
Washington.  Another  memtier  of  the  Institute,  of  about  the  same 
age,  proudly  named  by  the  people  of  his  own  state  as  the  "  tlrst  citizen 
of  MuasachusetEs,"  Is  Hon.  Iloliert  C.  Winthrop  of  Boston,  whose  serv- 
ices in  all  good  causes  have  brought  a  crown  of  honor  for  his  vigorous 
old  age.  Henry  Barnard,  the  Nestor  among  great  American  educators, 
older  than  any  of  them.  Is  another  of  Its  interested  memhera.  To  be 
associated  in  the  work  of  an  institution  which  oom.m&Qdsthe  sympathy 
and  support  of  such  citizens,  and  has  had  the  cooperation  of  Mark 
Hopkins,  Theodore  T.  Woolsey,  Noah  Porter,  F.  A.  P.  Baniard,  and 
like  meu  of  honored  memory,  ought  to  lie  an  liispiratlon  to  high 
endeavor  for  all  Its  members. 

E.VTBNBIOS  Dei'artmknt  A.  I.  C— To  arouse  u  patriotic  interest 
Id  civics  Is  almost  useless  unless  such  Interest  be  supplemented  and 
made  potent  by  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  questions  of  the 
day.  To  place  such  knowledge  within  reach  of  all  citizens  is  the  prolc 
lem  now  confronting  the  Extension  Department.  The  Department  of 
Popular  Work  has  until  recently  latwred  under  the  dteadvantagie  of 
having  no  ade<iuate  arrangements  for  reaching  the  people  at  large. 
With  the  reorganization  of  the  department  and  the  fusion  with  It  of 
an  association  of  high  standing,  plans  have  been  devised  by  which  this 
result  is  possible.  In  the  spring  of  1894,  under  the  name  of  the  Cur- 
rent Topic  Association,  a  detlnite  original  scheme  for  the  systematic 
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study  of  current  topics  wtis  introduced  into  many  public  and  private 
schools  of  the  country.  Clubs  were  formed  among  business  men,  in  one 
instance  the  mayor  of  the  town  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  work. 
The  plan  was  strongly  recommended  by  more  than  fifty  of  the  foremost 
public  men  and  educators  in  the  country,  including  Senators  Morgan 
and  Sherman,  Hon.  J.  Sterling  Morton,  Hon.  Tlieo.  Roosevelt,  Hon. 
Carroll  D.  Wright,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Henry  Randall  Waite, 
President  A.  I.  C,  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Education,  Dr.  J.  C.  Mackenzie  of  Lawrenceville  School,  Hon.  Seth 
Low,  and  Cyrus  Northrop,  President  University  of  Minnesota.  School 
officials  introduced  it  into  the  curriculum,  and  the  state  of  New  York 
made  use  of  it  in  teachers*  institutes  and  training  classes.  The  fact 
was  apparent  from  the  first  that  the  people  had  been  waiting  for  Just 
such  a  plan.  Success  was  assured,  and  by  the  beginning  of  summer 
the  number  of  clubs  had  grown  beyond  all  expectation.  As  the  result,  a 
stronger  organization  has  become  necessary,  and  the  work  inaugurated 
by  this  association  will  in  the  future  be  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Extension  Department  of  the  American  Institute  of  Civics. 
Mr.  Hughes  DeC.  Slater,  who  is  the  successor  of  the  late  Col.  Geo.  T. 
Balcb  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education,  as  the  director  of  the 
department,  was  the  originator  of  the  Current  Topic  Association,  and 
is  admirably  fitted  to  ftirther  the  aims  of  the  Institute  along  this  par- 
ticular line. 

The  work  of  this  department  will  be  principally  carried  on  through 
clubs  organized  all  over  the  country.  The  purpose  of  these  clubs  will 
be  to  promote  a  more  intelligent  understanding  of  civic  duty  and  a 
more  virile  patriotism,  by  a  systematic,  careful  study  of  current  events, 
especially  by  an  intelligent  reading  of  newspapers  and  periodicals. 
The  details  for  the  organization  and  conduct  of  clubs  have  been  care- 
fully worked  out  and  are  now  ready  for  publication.  The  original 
scheme  has  been  improved  in  many  particulars,  a  number  of  useful 
hints  have  been  gained  from  the  experience  of  the  clubs  already 
formed,  and  tlie  facts  thus  obtained  are  embodied  in  the  new  plan. 

An  important  feature  of  the  department  is  its  corps  of  lecturers, 
numbering  upwards  of  two  hundred  twenty-five  citizens,  all  ex- 
ceptionally qualified  for  useful  service  through  the  delivery  of  addresses 
before  lyceums,  secular  and  religious  associations  of  young  people, 
teachers'  institutes,  and  other  educational  assemblies,  religious  meet- 
ings, workingmen's  societies.  Law  and  Order  Societies,  Municipal 
L^igues,  Good  Government  Clubs,  and  other  civic  associations,  and 
especially  before  the  various  organizations  related  to  the  Institute  as 
auxiliaries. 

The  scope  and  adaptability  of  the  plan  are  clearly  shown  by  the 
broad  field  covered  in  its  past  success,  and  the  cooperation  of  every 
councilor  of  the  Institute  in  this  practical  work  is  heartily  desired. 
Through  the  agency  of  these  clubs  the  patriotic  purpose  and  noble 
aims  of  the  Institute  will  be  made  known  to  many  thousands  who 
would  be  accessible  in  perhaps  no  other  way.    Such  direct  and  com- 
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prelieiisive  eflbrts  for  tlie  accotnplialinieDt  of  the  objects  of  the  Insti- 
tute surely  uierit  the  interest-  and  assistance  of  every  one  of  \\a  meni- 

Correspondetice  witli  tlie  ikpartiueiit  in  Invit«d,  and  further  infor- 
iimllon  aa  tn  the  details  of  1  lie  plan  will  be  gladly  furnished.  Address 
Extension  Department  A.  I.  C,  Bos  348,  Washington,  D.  C, 

A  BiMBTALUC  Currency  and  a  Gold  Basib.— Money  should,  of 
all  thIntcH,  be  stable  in  its  value,  as  It  is  used  as  the  measure  of  most 
other  values.  It  should  be  In  the  most  convenient  form  for  transport- 
ing and  counting. 

The  preiyigative  of  issuing  money  should  be  oonQned  strictly  to  the 
KDvernmeiit.  This  prerogative  is  a  source  of  profit,  and  in  no  other 
way  can  this  profit  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people,  except 
through  lessene<l  taxes,  more  public  works,  etc.,  etc. 

The  use  of  coin,  or  token  money,  is  a  relic  of  barbarism,  and  tin- 
contlnuiU  coining,  counting  and  recounting,  shipping  and  reahipping, 
of  large  quantities  of  "  specie  "  is  a  folly  and  a  waste  unworthy  of  our 
present  clvllizBtion. 

Let  the  government  purchase  any  or  all  silver  bullion  mined  In  the 
United  States,  when  oflered  at  the  market  price  of  such  bullion  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  ;  provided,  that  it  can  secure  at  the  same  time  a 
like  value  of  gold  bullion  (mined  anywhere)  at  the  market  price  of  such 
bullion  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Tlien  let  the  government  issue  treasury  notes  (legal  tender)  on  this 
bullion,  redeemable,  on  demand,  half  in  gold  and  half  in  silver  bullion  ; 
and  as  a  continual  reserve  of  fifty  per  cent  with  which  to  meet  out- 
standing liabilities  Is  considered  good  banking,  the  government  would 
issue  two  for  one,  and  store  the  bullion  away  inviolate,  excepting  as  a 
redemption  fund  for  these  treasury  notes. 

The  Qrst  note  thus  issued  would  determine  the  basis  for  all  time  ;  for 
instance,  the  first  two  dollar  note  would  be  redeemable  in  as  much 
gold  bullion  OS  a  gold  dollar  will  buy  (say  twenty-aix  grainsj  and  also 
as  much  silver  bullion  as  a  gold  dollar  would  buy  in  the  markets  of  the 
world,  on  the  date  when  the  note  Is  presented  for  redemption. 

The  number  of  grains  of  gold  to  the  dollar  would  remain  fliced,  while 
the  numtter  of  grains  of  silver  might  vary;  the  government  would 
simply  guarantee  against  a  decline  In  silver,  which  It  could  afford  to 
do,  and  an  advance  In  silver  would  be  an  additional  profit. 

Ofomrse,  no  small  amounts  would  be  presented  for  redemption  ;  anil 
In  fact,  when  the  public  are  certain  that  the  currency  they  hold  can  be 
redeemed  at  pleasure,  In  tangible  values,  tbey  do  not  care  to  redeem  It. 

The  amount  of  gold  bullion  that  could  be  secured  would  be  the  only 
limit  to  the  issue,  and  the  Issue  would  be  continuous.  All  purchases  of 
bullion,  of  course,  would  be  paid  for  In  treasury  notes.  The  only  coin 
used  should  be  a  plentiful  supply  of  silver  halves,  ([uarters.  dimes,  and 
nickels  for  small  change.  Then  when  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
come  to  Ibeir  senses  and  fix  a  "  ratio,"  we  can  adopt  it  at  a  minute's 
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notice,  without  disturbing  our  system  in  the  least.  The  production  of 
gold  and  silver  in  the  United  States  for  the  year  1894  will  probably  be 
nearly  equal  in  value.  Should  it  be  necessary  at  any  time  to  strengthen 
the  reserve,  purchase  more  bullion  and  issue  only  one  for  one. — Abbott 
Lawrence  Arnold, 


Letters  from  Citizens. — Increasing  numbers  of  citizens  manifest 
in  appreciative  letters  their  interest  in  the  purposes  of  the  Institute  of 
Civics.  Many  of  these  present  suggestions  and  statements  of  general 
interest,  and  all  of  them  afford  inspiration  to  more  earnest  efforts. 
One  of  the  most  accomplished  and  successful  educators  of  her  sex,  Mrs. 
Sylvanus  Q.  Heed,  of  New  York,  says  : 

**The  objects  of  this  organization  have  always  had  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy and  interest.  Virtue,  honesty,  and  education  must  be  the 
citadel  of  a  republic.  In  the  character  of  the  people  lies  the  conserva- 
tion of  national  honor.  The  source  and  springs  of  that  character  must 
be  kept  pure  and  free  from  taint.  We  have  taken  into  citizenship 
multitudes  of  an  alien  and  servile  race  incapable  of  appreciating  the 
duties  and  privileges  thrust  upon  them.  We  have  not  only  to  guard 
against  venality  and  other  indigenous  sins  which  threaten  the  body 
politic,  but  to  rescue  our  republic  from  impending  disaster  from  with- 
out, more  frightful  than  if  the  united  navies  of  the  world  were 
approaching  our  shores  with  hostile  intent.  Far  more  dangerous  than 
disciplined  soldiers  are  the  hordes  of  all  nations  which  are  borne  to  us 
by  every  ship  entering  our  ports,  and  adopted  into  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  citizenship  with  no  qualifications,  no  knowledge  of  our 
institutions,  and  not  even  the  probation  of  time  which  our  sons  must 
endure.  Political  parties  caress  and  caiole  them  for  the  sake  of  their 
votes,  which  often  determine  vital  questions,  stay  the  progress  of  re- 
form, and  impede  the  patriotic  progress  of  wise  and  good  men.  One 
who  thinks  must  tremble  in  view  of  the  power  thus  infused  into  our 
social  and  political  life.  Some  of  our  foreign  ministers  and  consuls 
could  give  details  which  it  would  be  well  for  our  institution  to  con- 
sider. It  takes  a  long  residence,  good  character,  and  the  possession  of 
$700  to  qualify  for  citizenship  in  the  little  republic  of  Switzerland.  To 
bear  the  title  of  an  American  citizen  should  i>e  aii  honor  and  an  aim 
worthy  the  highest  ambition.  It  is  our  birthright,  purchased  with  the 
sacrifices  and  blood  of  those  whose  memories  were  revered.  Should 
we  longer  cast  this  pearl  before  swine  who  trample  it  in  the  mire  and 
then  turn  and  rend  us  ?  " 

From  other  recent  letters  we  quote  as  follows  : 

**  I  have  in  charge  a  very  interesting  class  in  political  science  and 
civil  government  and  we  are  also  doing  some  work  in  international 
law  ;  and  I  am  much  gratified  to  be  connected  with  an  institution  that 
will  g^ve  me  aid  in  this  direction." — B,  D,  Cockrill^  President  Trinity 

Univerntyj  Tehtcacanay  Texas. **I  wish  to  encourage  our  students 

to  compete  for  the  prizes  which  the  A.  I.  C.  offers  to  college  students.'' 
— Joseph    French  Johnson^  Professor    Wharton    School    of  Finance^ 
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Univertity   of  Pentutylvania. "I    heartily    Indorse    the    movemeiit 

wliioh  the  Institute  is  m&kiug  toward  correcting  public  evils  and  pre- 
paring our  youths  and  children  to  become  true  American  citizens."^ 

E.  Briffharn,  Trinidad,  Colorado. ^"I  stand  ready  to  contribute  to 

ita  needs  with  pen  as  well  as  voice,  whenever  called  upon.  I  am  in  the 
deepest  sympathy  with  the  effort  to  advance  the  teaching  of  civics.  I 
contend  that  the  modern  humauiticB  will  supplant  both  the  classic  and 
physical  sciences  as  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  coming  education." 
—Daniel  FiUcomer,  Lecturer  in  Social  Science,  UniverBiif/  of  Chicago. 

"  We  are  in  hearty  sympathy  with  your  purposes,  an  indication  of 

which  may  be  found  In  the  formation  by  our  students  of  a  OitiEensbip 
Club,  the  purpose  of  whieh  is  to  bring  them  into  closer  touch  with  the 
thought  of  the  time,  and  especially'  to  cultivate  among  them  thoHe  things 
by  which  tbey  may  be  able  to  exercise  the  better  in  the  future  their 
dutleaaHcittzens,"— IF-  O.  Atwater  (Antociate  Metnber  Facultn  A.  I.  C). 

Wcateyan  Untoeridly,  Middtetowri,  Conn. "!  very  gladly  approve  of 

the  forward  movement  (of  the  Institute)  in  connection  with  The 
AHBRtcAS  JouttNAL  OP  Politics.  This  movement  ia  of  necessity 
educational,  requiring  an  organ  to  voice  uutramraeled  ttie  truth." — 

Rm>.   II.    T.  McEwen,  Ph.D.,  New    York   CUy. "My  prayers  and 

sympathies  are  with  you  In  this  work.  May  God  bless  you  in  your 
elTortH  to  hasten  the  time  wlien  we  shall  in  truth  be  the  '  happy  people 
whose  God  isthe  Lord.'"— (i/bn.)  Noah  Oranger,  Randolph,  Vermont. 
"  Siiall  spend  the  nest  year  in  New  York  City  as  a  fellow  in  soci- 
ology and  am  counting  on  being  of  more  service  to  the  Institute  than  1 
have  been  in  the  past."— ./o/ih    F.    Crouiell,  Late  President    Trinitj/ 

(bUege,  North  Carolina. "I  heartily  agree  with  the  objects  of  the 

A.  I,  C.  Please  enroll  my  name." — Jiev.  Charles  H.  Entun,  D.D.. 
New  York  City. "  The  teaching  of  civics  falls  to  me  in  our  institu- 
tion and  I  feel  fairly  sure  of  time  during  the  present  year  to  be  devotetl 
to  the  purpose  of   the  Institute."— 2>r.   John   Mull,  Pre»dent   State 

Normal  School,  Beaver  Falla,   Wis. "A  hundred  thousand  of   the 

best  men  in  the  land  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  their  perusal" 

(Institute  publications).— (P.  C.  Rowley,  Vtica,  N.    Y. "I  am  glad 

to  see  that  you  have  cause  for  encouragement  and  can  feel  that  your 
work  is  appreciated.  Ail  who  have  the  advantage  of  knowing  some- 
thing of  the  uuselfish  efforts  of  the  trustees,  managers,  and  writers 

ought  to  feel  graleful  to  them." — Levi  Knuivles,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

'•  1  am  in  hearty  sympathy  with  your  efforts — especially  in  the  depari- 
raent  of  public  school  work.  I  have  urged  upon  t«achers  the  im- 
portance of  inalruetlon  along  this  line.  I  ahall  be  pleased  to  do  any- 
thing I  cau  in  this  vicinity  in  the  intereaUof  good  citi7.enship  and 
education  for  higlier  standards   in  this  respect." — A.    Worth  Palmer, 

School  ComTHUnHonfr,   Fairjiort,   N.    Y. "  Heartily  approving    tlie 

objects  of  the  A.  I.  C,  I  take  pleasure  in  forwarding  my  acceptance  of 
the  position  of  councilor." — Lewis  O.  Janes,  Ph.D.,  Secretary  Depart- 

nient  of  Politicdl  Science,  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

"  I  take  pleasure  in  subscribing  my  name  to  the  inclosed  (acceptance 
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of  membership)  because  of  the  great  sympathy  I  have  with  the  work  of 
the  Institute. ^^ — John  T.    WUdSj   D,D,^  Pastor  Seventh  Presbyterian 

Churchy  Neiv  York  City. **  I  hope  I  may  be  able  to  cooperate  with 

the  A.  I.  C,  and  trust  you  will  feel  free  to  call  upon  me  any  time  when 
you  need  my  services." — Clinton  Rogers  Woodruffs  Philadelphia^  Pa.j 

Secretary  National  Municipal  League, "The  cause  is  one  which 

enlists  my  hearty  sympathy.  In  a  modest  way,  among  the  1,200  boys 
and  girls  under  my  charge,  I  have  tried  to  disseminate  sound  views 
oonoerning  our  civic  institutions. '^ — S,  S.  Parr,  Superintendent  of 
SchoolSy  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

QooD  City  Government. — No  more  important  publication  bearing 
specifically  on  this  subject  has  appeared  in  recent  times,  if  ever,  than 
the  volume  containing  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Ck)nference  for 
Qood  City  Oovemment,  which  met  in  Philadelphia  in  January,  1894. 
The  admirable  program  of  this  conference  evidenced  wise  forethought, 
and  the  result  is  here  presented  in  valuable  papers  and  discussions 
relating  to  (1)  the  present  condition  of  affairs  in  our  larger  cities ;  (2) 
the  possible  standard  to  which  cities  can  attain  ;  (3)  the  methods 
whereby  can  be  evolved  from  the  present  conditions  the  highest 
municipal  advancement. 

The  chief  papers  were  presented  by  such  able  speakers  and  writers  as 
Moorfield  Story,  William  G.  Low,  Franklin  McVeagh,  Charles  J. 
Bonaparte,  G^rge  Gluyas  Mercer,  Edmund  Kelly,  Leo  8.  Rowe,  Carl 
Schurz,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Mumford,  W.  Harris  Roome,  Washington 
Gladden,  D.D.,  Edwin  D.  Mead,  J.  H.  Eoob,  D.D.,  Alfred  Bishop 
Mason,  W.  8.  Rainsford,  D.D.,  and  Charles  Richardson. 

All  evidence  painstaking  effort  to  contribute  something  really  useful 
to  the  elucidation  of  problems  whose  serious  character  the  speakers 
fully  recognized.  The  value  of  this  volume  is  greatly  increased  by  the 
addition  of  historical  notes  concerning  all  existing  municipal  reform 
organizations  in  the  United  States,  and  a  subject  index  of  books, 
pamphlets,  and  periodicals  containing  matter  of  value  relating  to 
municipal  reform.  The  edition  of  this  most  useful  publication  is 
limited,  and  those  desiring  copies  should  at  once  remit  the  price,  $1.50, 
to  Mr.  C.  R.  Woodruff,  514  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Among  members  of  the  A.  I.  C.  whose  names  appear  among  those 
actively  interested  in  this  Good  Government  Conference  are  Richard  H. 
Dana,  Gamaliel  Bradford,  Lyman  Abbott,  Richard  T.  Ely,  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  Samuel  B.  Capen,  W.  S.  Rainsford,  D.D.,  W.  D. 
Foulke,  Horace  E.  Deming,  Albert  Shaw,  L.  A.  Mayuard,  W.  S. 
Logan,  F.  W.  Holls,  W.  S.  Ufford,  Prof.  George  G.  Wilson,  Prof.  J. 
W.  Jenckes,  Mrs.  J.  Ellen  Foster,  and  Henry  Randall  Waite,  repre- 
senting various  cities  ;  and  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  secretary  of 
the  conference  and  compositor  of  this  volume,  George  Gluyas  Mercer, 
Charles  A.  Brinley,  J.  Levering  Jones,  Hampton  E.  Carson,  James 
MacAllister,  J.  G.  Rosengarter,  Talcott  Williams,  and  Philip  C.  Garrett, 
of  Philadelphia. 
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The  Late  Hon,  Rirtus  B.  Frost.— One  of  tlie  friends  of  the  late 
Hon.  Rufus  8.  Frost  of  Boston,  Maaa.,  one  of  the  orlsiiial  membera  of 
the  A.  I.  C,  sends  a  paragraph  which  appeared  iti  a  Boston  jounml  at 
the  timi'  of  his  deatli :  "  A  few  days  ago  tlie  'stars  atid  stripes'  hung 
at  half-mast  over  tlie  parochial  school  building  iu  our  city.  A  call  of 
inquiry  at  the  Catholic  parsonage  resulted  in  this  answer :  '  This  Is 
the  least  we  can  do  for  so  good  a  man  as  tlie  late  Hon.  Rufus  S,  Frost.' 
Such  n  testimony  indicates  the  accguirement  of  Chrlstr-like  charity, 
.  .  Our  most  honored  citizen  left  by  his  lifea  pruotieal  detlnilion  of 
the  meaning  of  '  all  ye  are  brethren.'  " 

The  writer  then  showH  Mr.  Frost  in  bis  various  relations  to  his  fel- 
low-men— as  a  man  of  the  most  winning  Christian  courtesy  and  toler- 
ation, as  a  philanthropist  of  the  most  sensitive  modesty,  the  flnesl 
generosity,  as  a  Christian  of  intense  spiritual  buoyancy,  the  most 
tender  spirituality  and  loyalty,  and  he  e.mld  have  added,  as  an  ideal 
citisen. 

Civil  DAMAas  Act.— In  Johnson  vh.  Johnson,  just  decided  hy  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Michigan,  the  court — all  the  Justices  concurring — 
holds  that  a  wife  who  has  notified  satoou  keepers  not  to  sell  intoxica- 
ting liquors  to  her  husiwiid,  cuu  recover  damages  for  injury  to  her 
RieuuB  of  support  from  one  who  sold  her  hust>and  liquor  during  the 
flrst  two  days  of  an  eighteen  days'  debauch,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  other  sellers  furnished  biui  with  liquor  during  the  other  days. 
This  Is  a  righteous  judgment,  and  will  help  to  hring  responsibility  for 
liuman  life-wrecking  directly  home  to  those  who  make  this  their 
business.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  decision  will  be  repealed  in  the 
interests  of  families  in  many  tttutes. 

Pakty  Bepokb  Country. — A  senator  in  Congress  recently  made 
this  declaration  in  a  speech  to  the  body  ;  "  No  matter  at  what  sacri- 
fice to  state  interests,  the  paramount  duty  of  every was  to  keep 

tlie  party  in  power."  We  omit  the  j>arty  designation  because  we  do 
nut  write  as  a  partisan,  and  it  will  do  to  Insert  either  party  name  in  the 
blank.  Tlie  sentence  expresses  the  thorough  party  spirit,  the  spirit  in 
which  mere  politicians  act,  though  we  have  never  before  seen  it  ex- 
pressed in  such  a  shameful  manner.  Party  tiefore  country  !  Sacrlfloe 
the  Interests  of  the  country,  but  save  the  party  and  control  the  offices 
and  the  revenues  '.  And  yet  It  permeates  the  party  organizations,  and 
no  man  can  be  sustained  by  a  party  who  will  not  yield  to  it.  The 
cliurch,  too,  is  in  danger  from  a  similar  |mrty  spirit. — Preubj/ferian 
Journal. 

Women  in  CiiLmaBS.— In  a  recent  article,  Jeanette  F.  Walworth, 
niembei'  A,  I.  C,  says  :  "A  year  or  two  ago  a  computation  was  made 
touching  the  number  and  relative  prosperity  of  some  of  the  great  col- 
leges for  women  now  dotting  every  hillside  in  the  country  from  sea  to 
sea.    The  computation  showed  that  00,000  women  were  receiving  in- 
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struction  of  the  highest  description  in  such  institutions  as  Vassar, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Smith,  Wellesley,  and  some  lesser  educational  centers. 
Ten  thousand  of  this  number  were  in  colleges  appropriated  exclusively 
to  the  women.  The  other  50,000  were  in  colleges  devoted  to  one  cur- 
riculum for  men  and  women  alike.''  Here  are  60,000  individuals  who 
will  have  grand  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  power  as  citizens,  if  not 
as  voters.  What  efforts  are  being  made  in  the  colleges  which  they  at- 
tend to  especially  qualify  them  for  service  in  the  cause  of  good  citizen- 
ship? While  suflfk'age  for  women  waits  to  be  realized,  we  earnestly 
invite  its  advocates  to  cooperate  with  the  Institute  of  Civics  in  pro- 
moting the  special  instruction  which  shall  most  fully  equip  this  noble 
army  of  citizens  for  civic  usefulness. 


Young  Christians  and  Good  Citizenship. — Upon  the  heels  of 
the  Cleveland  Convention,  says  The  Presbyterian,  comes  a  movement 
in  Pittsburg  to  organize  the  young  people  of  all  Christian  denomina- 
tions into  a  society  to  secure  the  better  enforcement  of  laws.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  movement  will  be  best  understood  from  a  paper  that  has  been 
drawn  up  and  circulated  in  the  form  of  a  pledge,  something  as  follows  : 

**  We,  whose  names  are  undersigned,  agree  to  stand  by  each  other 
with  moral  and  financial  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  good  order  and 
government  for  the  highest  possible  welfare  of  the  community  at  large. 
We  favor  and  propose  to  secure  the  maintenance  and  enforcement  of 
laws  against  Sunday  liquor  selling  with  all  its  attendant  evils,  and 
laws  against  Sunday  theatricals  and  excursions,  and  all  forms  of 
Sunday  traffic  and  labor  that  rob  employees  of  their  right  to  a  day  of 
rest,  and  that  prove,  in  fact,  an  unjust  and  injurious  competition  to 
law-abiding  citizens,  and  a  temptation  to  many  to  become  law-breakers 
like  their  unfair  competitors.  We  also  propose  to  secure  the  enforce- 
ment of  all  other  good  laws  against  such  evils  as  obscene  publications, 
disreputable  houses,  and  whatever  else  is  ensnaring  and  demoralizing 
to  our  youth,  or  degrading  and  corrupting  to  any  part  of  our  com- 
munity.'' 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  society  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the 
regular  officers  of  the  law,  but  rather  to  assist  those  who  are  disposed 
to  do  their  duty,  and  to  seek  the  removal  of  those  who  are  in  sympathy 
with  lawlessness.  It  will  seek  also  to  enlist  in  this  work  upon  these 
broad  Christian  principles  all  who  love  law  and  order,  both  Protestant 
and  Catholic. 

This  and  like  laudable  organizations  are  among  the  hopeflil  signs  of 
the  times.  Largest  efficiency  for  such  undertakings  will  follow  pro- 
visions for  the  serious  study  of  the  things  that  make  for  good  citizen- 
ship from  the  caucus  to  the  polls,  and  beyond  these,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs.  In  this,  valuable  aid  will  be  extended  to  all  such 
societies  through  the  Extension  Department  of  the  A.  I.  C,  which  is 
referred  to  elsewhere. 


Patriotism  of  Romanists.— The  Hon.  Bourke  Cochran,  member 
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of  Congress  from  New  York  City,  made  an  address  at  the  recent  open- 
Ingof  a  Catholic  school  exhibit  in  that  city,  In  which  be  warmly  d^ 
fended  the  loyalty  of  Catholics  to  the  republic.  In  the  course  of  his 
speech  he  Is  said  to  have  turned  to  Archbishop  Corrigan,  an<i  with  im- 
passioned utterance  declared  tiiat  he  would  accept  the  teachings  of  the 
church  from  His  Orace  witli  the  utmost  reverence  as  hetitted  a  son  of 
the  church.  "But  if  the  day  should  ever  come"— and  iiere  his  voi<* 
rose  until  it  echoed  through  the  big  hall,  making  the  rafters  ring— 
"but  if  tlie  day  should  ever  come  when  from  a  Catholic  pulpit  you 
utter  one  word  lioatlle  to  the  integrity  of  this  government,  I  tell  yon  that 
if  such  language  falls  from  your  lips  it  will  be  heretical.  You  will  b« 
false  to  the  republic  and  false  to  the  church  that  placed  the  consecrnted 
oil  upon  your  hands  for  tlie  blessing  of  its  children."  A  great  burst  nl 
applause  greete<i  tliese  words,  and  no  one  took  exceptions  to  tliem. 

PKofORTioNAL  ReI'KESENTATION.— In  a  recent  address  on  Propor- 
tional Representatiou,  Dr.  John  R.  Commons,  of  the  University  of 
Indiana  and  member  of  the  A.  I.  C„  says  :  "  The  two  most  important 
problems  before  the  New  York  Constitutional  Convention  are  the 
gerrymander  and  city  government.  The  central  failure  la  city  govern- 
ment is  the  legislative  branch.  Hence  in  both  problems  it  is  repre- 
sentative government  itself  which  is  on  trial.  The  essential  failure  iu 
representative  government  is  found  in  the  method  of  electing  repre- 
sentatives by  districts.  This  method  was  originated  by  our  ancestors 
to  settle  the  problem  of  federation,  to  unite  sections  under  a  central 
government.  But  to-day  the  problems  are  not  sectional,  but  organic. 
Diverse  interests  are  not  lerritoriul,  but  class  interests,  based  on  social 
and  economic  questions.  Classes,  political  opinions,  need  representa- 
tion more  tlian  sections.  This  is  especially  true  of  city  government, 
where  the  ward  system  la  irrational  and  results  In  the  ward  potitlcian. 
Proportional  representation  consists,  Urst,  in  abolishing  the  districts 
and  electing  representatives  on  a  general  ticket,  then  asalgulng  to  the 
different  parties  representatives  in  proportion  to  their  numbers.  In 
this  way  a  majority  is  not  necessary  to  elect,  but  every  minority  would 
be  represented.  The  Republicans  suffer  most  from  the  gerrymander; 
they  would  gain  most  by  this  refonn.  Furthermore,  the  party  would 
not  lose  all  representation  wlien  a  split  occurs,  but  each  faction  would 
get  its  share,  and  thus  tlie  party  as  a  whole  be  correctly  and  tnily  rep- 
resented." 

In  presenting  the  otiier  advantages  of  the  plan,  Prof.  Commons  said 
that  abler  and  more  experienced  men  would  be  elected.  8mal1  factions 
could  not  hold  the  tialance  of  power,  bribery  would  be  ineffective,  and 
the  men  chosen  would  i>e  the  leaders  of  the  people,  instead  of  tools  of 
the  machine  or  the  lobby.  "The  perfection  of  politics,"  he  said, 
"  will  L>e  secured  when  proportional  voting  is  applied  to  primaries  and 
conventions,  for  in  tills  way  the  business  and  intelligent  classes  c«n 
get  a  showing,  and  thus  lie  encourageii  to   attend  their  party  pri- 
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Influence  of  Church  PoiiiTics  on  Government.— A  valued  con- 
temporary says  that  the  influence  in  the  United  States  of  the  Congre- 
gational polity  in  the  churches  upon  civil  government  has  never  been 
fully  recounted,  while  our  democratic  civil  institutions  are  profoundly 
influencing  the  polity  of  the  monarchical  or  hierarchical  churches.  If 
the  statement  is  made,  using  the  term  **Congregationa\''  in  its  widest 
sense,  it  will  stand.  But  Congregationalism,  pure  and  simple,  is 
limited  in  its  influence  upon  political  life  mostly  to  New  England, 
where  the  town  government  is  distinctively  Congregational  or  Demo- 
cratic, while  in  New  York  and  the  other  states  the  form  of  local  gov- 
ernment is  as  distinctively  Presbyterian  or  Republican.  The  **  town- 
meeting  ''  is  peculiar  to  New  England,  and  is  not  known  outside  that 
sextet  of  states.  And  here  we  may  say  we  doubt  if  the  statement  so 
often  made  that  civil  government  in  this  country  took  its  pattern  from 
either  Presbyterian  ism  or  Congregationalism — and  the  claim  is  made 
for  each— can  be  substantiated.  The  seeds  of  these  governmental 
methods  were  to  be  found  in  the  various  charters  of  the  colonies,  which 
were  modifled  from  time  to  time. — Christian  at  Work, 


Race  Course  GAMSLiNa. — The  sporting  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  **  racing  is  losing  ground 
with  influential  men  all  over  the  world.''  He  adds :  **  The  jockey 
clubs  in  this  country  may  make  vast  proflts  this  year,  and  possibly  a 
few  years  longer,  but  in  England,  France,  Australia,  and  the  United 
States,  the  number  of  influential  people  who  are  asking  earnestly, 
*  Why  should  open  gambling  on  horses  upon  a  huge  scale  be  allowed 
any  more  than  gambling  in  big  lotteries?'  is  growing  larger  every 
year." 


Crystallization  of  a  Grand  Idea. — In  an  editorial  under  the 
head  of  **  Civics,"  the  Boston  Traveler  says :  **  *  Let  me  give  the 
watchword  to  a  cause,  and  I  care  not  who  frames  its  platform,'  the 
saying  might  run.  Tlie  ideas  which  have  won  in  the  world  have  been 
those  which  are  capable  of  compression  in  some  brief,  quotable,  shout- 
able,  singable  formula.  *  Taxation  without  representation,'  was  the 
rallying  cry  of  the  revolutionary  heroes.  *Ours  for  us,'  is  the  neater 
motto  of  the  Australian  protectionists. 

**A  new  word  has  l>een  introduced  into  the  vocabulary  of  current  dis- 
cussion wliieh  we  should  like  to  see  popularized  as  the  crystallization 
of  a  grand  idea.  It  must  be  evident  to  any  one  who  comprehends  the 
fullness  of  liuman  nature  that  political  economy,  a  soulless  science, 
cannot  bring  salvation  to  the  race.  Even  the  most  perfect  set  of  laws 
could  never  administer  themselves.  Until  society  is  thoroughly  pene- 
trated with  a  moral  ideal,  it  will  continue  to  present  the  tragic  con- 
trasts of  happiness  and  misery,  over  which  archflends  and  archangels, 
if  such  beings  be,  now  respectively  gloat  and  sigh. 

**  The  American  Institute  of  Civics  is  responsible  for  an  admirable  new 
word  which  expresses  this  long-felt  need.    A  union  of  eminent  citizens 
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to  promote  good  cltizeoBliip,  it  ts  now  In  iU  ninth  year,  and  tueludes 
in  it8  membership  Supreme  Court  Judges,  United  Statee  senators,  uml 
some  of  the  most  dletingulshed  private  personages  in  this  conntrj'. 
Its  watchword,  'Civics,'  is  defined  by  the  prenent  president  as  thnt 
'  lx)dy  of  knowledge,  iir  science,  which  concerns  itaelT  with  the  inter- 
ests and  redprocal  relations  at  the  citizens  and  the  state.' 

"  Such  a  science  is  of  vital  interest  to  every  man  who  possesses  the 
privilege  of  the  suHtage.  Let  the  churches  preach  ethics,  and  the 
academies  political  economy.  Some  bridge  between  the  two  is  needed, 
and  civics,  which  Is  the  ethics  of  political  economy,  seems  to  eatabliali 
the  connection  worthily.     Let  us  hear  more  of  'civics.'  " 

CiTiZENSiiiF  Refused  to  Javanese.— The  decision  by  Judge  Coil 
of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  lliat  a  native  of  Japan,  for  many 
years  a  resident  In  Boston,  where  he  is  successful  in  business  and  in- 
tends to  remain  as  a  merchant,  cannot  ttecome  a  citizen  of  the  Unlteil 
States  because  he  Is  a  Mongolian,  Is  one  that  doubtless  is  as  legal  as  it  \s 
deplorable  and  evil.  We  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  judiciary  of  the 
United  States  might  be  about  more  creditable  business  than  refusing 
citizenship  to  the  fellow-countrymen  of  Neeaima  simply  because  tliey 
are  not  of  the  Caucasian  or  African  stock.  Yet  so  long  as  demagoguis 
shape  our  national  Immigration  and  naturalization  legislation  no 
other  alternative  is  left  to  the  courts.  Possibly  this  verdict,  like  the 
Dred  Scott  decision,  may  prove  to  be  a  boomerang  and  hasten  the  day 
when  the  lest«  for  residence  and  citizenship  In  this  country  shall  be 
based  on  the  intelligence — native  or  acquired,  industry,  and  moral 
character  of  the  individitul,  and  not  be  settled  by  his  place  of  birth  or 
the  merits  of  his  race  as  a  whole.  That  this  decision  has  made  the 
Japanese  in  this  country  righteously  Indignant  is  not  strange.  That  It 
wilt  not  assuage  the  strained  situation  In  Japan  is  also  certain.  ItlR 
gratifying  to  see  the  promptness  and  spirit  which  Congressman 
Everett  of  Massachusetts  has  shown  in  Introducing  a  bill  in  the  House 
which,  If  passed,  will  make  the  decision  of  Judge  Colt  void. — Thi- 
Congregalionalist . 

To  Teach  Citizenship.— The  New  y'ork  JVibune  editorially  oom- 
meutH  on  a  proposition  from  the  Texas  State  Teachers'  Aaeoclatlon  to 
the  National  Educational  Association,  that  a  course  of  instruction 
should  embrace  "not  only  a  broader  patriotism,  but  the  rights  and 
duties  of  citizenship,  the  rights  of  property,  and  the  security  ami 
sacre<lncss  of  human  life,"  as  follows  : 

"There  is  no  more  urgent  public  need  to-day  tlian  that  for  clear 
thought  and  rational  doctrines  on  the  subjects  of  civil  govemmeni, 
social  order,  and  public  and  private  rights.  And  there  is  no  more  np- 
proprlate  place  fur  supplying  that  need,  at  least  to  the  workers  and 
voters  of  a  few  years  hence,  than  In  the  public  schools.  These  schools 
are  not  charitable  institutions  for  giving  people  instruction  for  their 
private  good,   for  which   they  could  not  aflbrd  to  pay.     They  are  a 
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branch  of  the  goverument,  established  and  maintained,  primarily,  for 
the  good  of  the  state.  And  whatever  they  may  do  in  the  direction  of 
making  good  mechanics,  merchants,  lawyers,  or  preachers,  their  first 
business  is  to  make  good  citizens.  The  resolutions  of  these  level-headed 
Texan  teachers  are  most  earnestly  to  be  commended  to  the  National 
Educational  Association,  and  to  every  public  school  teacher  and  school 
board  in  the  land.'^ 


Campaign  for  Good  Citizenship. — Just  now  this  country  is  being 
aroused  as  never  before  upon  the  general  subject  of  good  citizenship. 
The  movement  started  at  the  last  international  convention  of  the 
Young  People's  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  and  has  been  spreading 
throughout  the  country,  now  in  the  Endeavor  Society  and  now  in  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  until  American  citizens  by  the 
tens  of  thousands  are  studying  the  question  of  a  good  citizen's  duty. 
Political  parties  are  a-tremble,  and  professional  politicians  are  aghast. 
.  .  .  .  "  Clean  men  and  pure  principles,"  is  the  war  cry  of  those 
engaged  in  this  campaign  for  good  citizenship ;  and  in  it  are 
Republicans,  Democrats,  Prohibitionists,  Populists,  and  members  of 
every  other  political  party  represented  in  this  country,  every  man 
pledged  to  labor  wholly  within  his  own  party,  and  there  to  demand 
that  his  party  shall  go  before  the  country  with  a  righteous  platform 
and  upright  candidates,  else  that  party  shall  suffer  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  the  moral  voters  in  its  own  ranks.  The  moral  element  of  this  gov- 
ernment can  rule,  and  if  it  does  not  it  is  largely  the  fault  of  moral  men 
themselves.  He  is  no  true  patriot  who  does  not  labor  from  the  pri- 
maries to  the  polls  for  good  men  for  office.  The  apathetic  voter,  who 
stayed  at  home  when  the  primary  convention  was  held  in  his  district, 
and  who  was  too  busy  to  go  to  the  polls  on  election  day,  has  no  right 
to  complain  if  the  lawless  and  immoral  element  In  his  party,  that 
element  which  is  always  on  hand  on  such  occasions,  shall  put  bad  men 
in  the  offices  and  bad  planks  in  the  party's  platform.  So  the  friends 
of  good  citizenship  are  pleading  for  good  men,  religious  men,  to  unite 
their  strength  in  the  interest  of  good  government.  To  do  this  the  best 
men  must  engage  in  politics  to  the  extent  of  their  votes  and  their  in- 
fluence. It  is  idle  to  say  that  the  politics  of  this  country  can  be  con- 
trolled by  the  saloon  men  and  their  friends  in  spite  of  the  best  that 
good  men  may  do.  That  is  to  admit  that  Qod  and  the  good  do  not  con- 
stitute a  majority.  Whenever  the  might  of  right  is  exercised,  the 
triumph  of  right  will  be  announced  through  a  purged  civil  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  demagogue,  who  is  all  things  for  office  only,  and  the 
ward  politician  and  his  long  line  of  evil  companions,  will  be  retired  for 
regeneration.  No  man  is  here  urged  to  abandon  his  party.  No  man 
is  advised  to  join  any  political  party.  No  political  party  is  attacked, 
and  none  lauded.  The  sole  purpose  of  this  column  is  to  insist  that 
every  voter  who  reads  it  shall  do  his  earnest  best  to  get  his  party  to  do 
right ;  and  if  he  fails,  then  let  him  do  right  himself  by  scratching  the 
unclean  ticket  and  rebuking  with  his  own  honest  ballot  the  dishonest 
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ptatfumi,  The  party  lash  should  have  no  tenors  Tor  an  u)iriu;ht 
uitiKeii  who  has  labored  faithfully  and  vainly  to  induce  his  party  to  do 
its  duty.  The  scoHa  aud  scorn  of  the  machine  politifiaa  should  not 
frighten  a  real  man  from  the  heroic  resolve  to  scratch  with  holy  handt< 
the  unholy  ticket. — Ci'mberlaiid  Pi-entiffteriart. 

The  Nkei)  of  the  Hour. — The  New  York  World  enforces  the 
great  importance  of  education  in  civics,  in  some  aerious  and  thoughtful 
words  in  connection  with  the  newly  appointed  Labor  Commlasion. 
"  Its  reBponaibility,"  it  says,  "will  l>e  very  great  and  the  results  uf  itH 
Inquiry  should  be  fruitful  of  good  to  all  int«rest8. 

"  But,  aa  Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright  pointed  out  In  a  World  Interview 
yesterday,  Its  powers  and  functions  are  very  narrowly  restricted.  It 
cannot  even  consider  any  question  apart  from  the  particular  diBturt>- 
ouce  concerning  which  its  appointment  is  called  for.  Its  sole  buBiiieflH 
is  to  inquire  exiiaustively  about  that,  to  report  its  conclusions  as  to  the 
facts  and  their  causes,  and  to  make  any  suggestions  it  may  deem  wise 
concerning  remedies  for  evils  discovered. 

"This  1b  important  work,  but  it  does  not  by  any  raeana  cover  the 
whole  of  present  governmental  duty.  The  strike  Just  ended  is  but  one, 
though  a  conspicuous  one,  of  many  symptonts  of  popular  unrest. 
Many  calm  thinkers  regard  these  symptoms  as  indications  of  some- 
thing radically  wrong  and  defective  In  the  Industrial,  economic,  and 
social  system  under  which  we  live. 

"  Part  of  this  ignorance  is  due  to  the  influx  of  naturalized  foreigners, 
who  now  comjwse  an  important  part  of  our  working  population  and 
our  cltiirenMhlp  aa  well.  These  aliens  knew  nothing  of  American 
law  when  they  came,  and  our  easy  system  of  naturalization  has  not 
required  them  to  learn  anything  about  it  since.  But  the  Ignorance 
does  not  stop  at  the  line  which  divides  the  naturalized  from  the  native 
citizen.  There  are  thousands  of  men  in  whose  veins  not  a  drop  of 
alien  blood  flows  whose  ideas  of  the  American  Constitution  and  the 
powers  and  limitations  of  the  stale  and  federal  governments  ore  of  the 
haziest  order.  Some  of  these  are  intelligent  enough  to  be  newspaper 
editors,  prosperous  businessmen,  teachers  In  our  schools  and  colleges, 
clergymen  In  our  pulpila — In  short,  many  who  essay  to  teach  the  pub- 
lic are  themselves  absolutely  untaught  In  this  Important  matter. 

"  The  lesson  of  the  disastrous  strike  which  has  Just  ended  Ib,  there- 
fore,  most  obvious.  There  must  be  a  revival  of  education  in  American 
citizenship.  It  is  not  consistent  to  denounce  even  riotous  strikers  for 
the  folly  of  ignorance  when  no  projier  provision  has  been  made  for 
their  education  in  tlie  thing  they  most  need  to  understand.  Our 
whole  educational  system,  from  the  common  school  to  the  highest 
university  In  the  land,  Is  at  fault  in  this  respect,  and  if  tbe  collapsed 
Debs  boycott  shall  have  the  effect  to  work  a  necessary  revolution  in 
this  matter,  It  will  have  proved  a  blessing  in  disguise,  after  all." 
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ANARCHICAL  ELEMENTS  IN  SOCIETY. 

BY    WILLIAM    FERRERO.* 

IT  IS  commonly  but  erroneously  imagined  that  the  anarchical 
dynamitard  is  a  new  type  of  criminal,  a  special  production 
of  our  times,  while  he  only  represents  a  new  form  of  a  general 
phenomenon  which  might  be  called  ''individual  rebellion."  In 
point  of  fact,  every  age  in  history  has  produced  individuals  dis- 
satisfied with  society,  who,  under  the  pretext  of  some  kind  of 
political  doctrine,  rebel  by  themselves  against  social  institu- 
tions, and  believe  they  can  reform  the  world  by  a  series  of 
isolated  acts  of  violence.  Of  such  type  were,  for  instance,  the 
regicides  whose  outrages  became  as  epidemical  about  fifteen 
years  ago  as  are  now  the  outrages  of  the  dynamitards.  In  1878 
occurred  the  attempt  of  Oliva  y  Moncasi  at  Madrid,  and  at 
Berlin  those  of  Hoedel  and  Xobiling ;  in  1879  Passanante  made 
his  attempt  at  Naples;  in  1880  Gurfield,  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  murdered  by  Oniteau;  and  1884  was  the 
year  of  Eeinsdorf 's  plot  to  upset  the  imperial  train  in  (Germany. 
In  our  days  the  regicide  has  been  transformed  into  the  dynam- 
itard; the  remedy  for  social  evils  is  no  longer  believed  to  be 
the  death  of  a  king,  but  the  destruction  of  a  piece  of  architec- 
ture. The  type,  however,  under  the  different  form  remains  the 
same ;  it  is  always  the  isolated  rebel  who  thinks  he  can  reform 
society  by  an  isolated  act  of  violence.  What  is  the  psychologi- 
cal aspect  of  this  type!  That  is  the  most  important  question 
for  the  criminologist  belonging  to  the  Italian  school  founded  by 
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Prof.  Lombroso,  who  does  not  Btndy  the  crimes  in  an  abstract 
senae  so  mach  as  the  criminals  in  their  lives.  Numerous 
Btndiee  of  psychiatrists  on  some  of  the  most  notorious  regicides 
of  the  period  1878-1886,  and  the  information  obtained  about 
some  of  the  most  renowned  anarchists  of  our  days  afford  saf- 
ficient  material  for  an  answer  to  the  question. 

That  among  these  "isolated  rebels"  there  are  many  whom 
the  Italian  school  denominates  "born-criminals"  (criminali- 
nail),  is  altogether  beyond  doubt.  Prof.  Lombroso,  who  was  the 
first  to  initiate  scientific  study  of  the  different  forms  of  political 
crime,  has  Bhown  clearly  that  it  is  very  oft«n  but  a  marked  form 
of  common  crime;  that  swindlers,  thieves,  and  murderers  are 
always  ready  to  join  revolutionary  movements  of  any  descrip- 
tion whatsoever,  in  which  they  find  or  hope  to  find  a  safer  and 
fuller  outlet  for  their  criminal  tendencies.  He  proved,  for  in- 
stance, that  many  regicides,  Freschi,  Reindorf,  Hoedel,  were 
merely  common  criminals,  whose  criminality  had  taken  a  politi- 
cal form.  It  may  be  easily  imagined,  a  juvon",  that  the  anarchy 
of  tfl-day,  with  its  violent  gospel  of  dynamite,  must  attract 
criminals  more  than  any  other  political  movement;  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  Bavachol  is  undoubtedly  a  "born-criminal," 
absolutely  destitute  of  moral  sense,  of  a  cynical  and  blood 
thirsty  temper,  who  had  already  killed  an  old  man  and  violated 
a  tomb  before  he  began  his  career  as  a  dynamitard.  It  was  not 
so  much  political  fanaticism  that  inspired  htm  as  an  innate 
perversity,  a  relish  for  wrong-doing,  and  a  vainglorious  desire 
to  exhibit  his  courage  to  his  companions;  and  perhaps  also  the 
pleasure  which  all  criminals  experience  in  causing  terror,  for  it 
must  have  been  the  acme  of  joy  for  a  man  of  so  savage  a  nature 
to  know  that  all  Paris  was  panic-struck  by  his  misdeeds.  We 
shall  not,  however,  deal  with  this  class  of  criminals  at  present ; 
destined  to  crime,  they  will  always  commit  it  in  one  shape  or 
another,  independently  of  any  political  theory,  as  long  as  they 
have  it  in  their  power  so  to  do.  We  propose  here  to  present  a 
brief  study  of  those  who  are  "individual  rebels''  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word ;  that  is,  those  who  are  actually  driven  to 
crime  by  the  adoption  of  some  political  idea. 
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That  these  '^ rebels"  are  anotnaloas  persons  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned; but  their  anomaly  is  intellectual  rather  than  moral. 
They  are  generally  men  without  sanguinary  instincts — some- 
times^ indeed,  personally  honorable;  and  the  terrible  conse- 
quences of  their  crimes  are  often  anything  but  analogous  to  the 
tendencies  of  their  characters.  Felice  Orsini,  the  famous  Italian 
conspirator,  who  attempted  to  assassinate  Xapoleon  lY.  and 
killed  several  innocent  spectators  with  his  bombs,  was  a  man  of 
generous  disposition,  inclined  to  self-sacrifice  and  self-denial; 
who,  animated  by  the  most  disinterested  love  for  his  country, 
had  many  times  risked  his  head  and  suffered  all  the  pains  of 
exile  in  struggling  against  the  tyranny  of  Austria.  Xobiling 
displayed  no  tendency  to  cruelty ;  he  was  rather  selfish  in  char- 
acter, but  so  quiet  that  his  friends  called  him  a  '^harmless 
dreamer."  Everybody  has  read  about  Pallas,  who  a  short  time 
ago  threw  a  bomb  at  General  Martiner  Campos  in  Barcelona. 
Pallas  was  a  meek,  quiet  man  and  an  affectionate  father,  but  he 
was  always  in  the  most  miserable  circumstances.  He  met  with 
some  anarchists  and  soon  afterwards  perpetrated  the  outrage,  to 
the  amazement  of  all  who  had  known  him,  and  more  especially 
of  his  employers.  Baffler,  who  attempted  some  years  ago  in 
France  to  murder  the  deputy  Casse,  as  a  waiming  to  the  French 
legislators  who  were  too  lukewarm  about  the  public  welfare, 
was  a  downright  idealist  in  politics ;  his  life  and  writings  show 
everywhere  a  sincere  indignation  against  the  terrible  corruption 
that  is  rampant  in  parliamentary  life  in  the  Latin  countries. 
Yaillant  was  once  punished  for  theft,  but  he  never  showed  the 
sanguinary  tendencies  one  would  expect  in  a  man  who  under- 
took to  commit  an  act  which  was  likely  to  end  in  the  destruction 
of  a  great  number  of  persons.  In  any  case,  however  bad  he 
was,  he  may  be  considered  a  respectable  man  when  compared 
with  Eavachol;  and  yet  his  crime  was  perhaps  more  blood- 
thirsty, as  it  might  have  involved  the  most  disastrous  conse- 
quences. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  the  elementary  moral  sentiments  in  which 
these  criminals  are  defective,  unless  we  make  the  exception  that 
vanity  predominates,  more  or  less,  in  them  all.     Orsini  used  to 
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say  that  there  were  only  two  men  iu  Italy,  Mazzini  and  himself; 
and  as  MoDtazio,  his  intimate  frieod,  tells  113,  waa  extremely 
proad  of  the  notoriety  he  had  acqaired  through  his  conspiracies. 
It  is  well  known  that  Yaillant,  when  he  was  making  his  prepa- 
rations for  the  deed,  was  so  anxious  that  the  accounts  of  his  life 
iu  the  papers  shonld  not  be  without  his  portrait,  that  he  had  his 
photograph  taken  just  before  he  committed  his  crime.  Baffier 
was  extremely  vain  as  an  artist ;  his  aim  was  to  bring  al>out  a 
great  artistic  revolution  and  to  be  the  restorer  of  true  French 
art  by  creating  a  school  which  was  only  to  treat  great  national 
subjects.  Guiteau,  the  murderer  of  Garfield,  wrote  in  the 
notice  of  one  of  his  lectures:  "Don't  fail  to  come  and  hear 
Guiteau,  the  little  giant  of  the  West."  He  was  so  vain  that 
when  he  stood  before  the  jury,  just  as  his  fat«  was  about  to  be 
decided,  his  greatest  concern  was  to  let  the  public  know  that  he 
had  received  in  prison  more  than  eight  hundred  letters,  bou- 
quets, and  presents,  many  of  them  from  ladies ;  a  statement 
which,  moreover,  was  to  a  great  extent  merely  an  invention  of 
his.  H.  M.  Hyndman,  too,  says  he  has  noticed  that  in  his  ex- 
perience "most  of  them  (the  anarchists)  have  been  clever  bat 
vain  and  boastful." 

While,  however,  their  moral  faculties  are  sufficiently  sound, 
the  intellectual  are  not.  It  is  generally  believed  that  there  is 
no  gradual  passage  through  intermediate  stages  between  sanity 
aud  madness;  that  a  man  if  not  of  sane  mind  must  perforce  be 
an  inmate  of  the  madhouse  and  vice  versa  ;  but  this  common 
opinion  is  absolutely  erroneous.  Modern  psychiatry  has  shown 
that  there  are  very  many  intermediate  grades  of  intellectual 
weakness  between  reason  and  insanity,  which  render  some 
individuals  little  fit  for  social  life,  although  their  segregation 
is  not  necessary;  and  that  a  great  number  of  persons,  who 
suffer  neither  from  delirium  nor  hallucination,  nor  any  other 
of  the  acute  symptoms  of  madness,  are  yet  in  many  respects 
defective  in  intellect.  Magnan  and  Vergi  call  them  "degener- 
ates" ;  other  psychiatrists  give  them  the  v^ue  name  of 
"  neuropaths,"  and  Cullcre  felicitously  observes  that  their 
anomalies  constitute  "leu  frontih-es  tie  la  fotie.^'     Now  many  of 
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the  ''rebels"  whose  characteristics  we  are  examining  are  men 
that  live  ''on  the  borders  of  madland"  and  belong  to  that  class 
of  anomalous  persons. 

The  principal  characteristic  of  these  "degenerates"  is  their 
great  susceptibility  to  suggestion  ;  that  is  to  say,  their  readiness 
to  accept  as  their  own  the  ideas,  the  sentiments,  the  will  of  other 
I>er8ons.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  special  condition  called 
hypnotism  this  susceptibility  to  suggestion  is  artificially  carried 
to  the  extreme.  Xow  these  "degenerates"  are  naturally  and 
always  in  a  state  that  may  be  called  semi-hypnotic,  when  we 
consider  the  facility  with  which  their  minds  can  be  influenced  ; 
for  they  have  almost  no  personality  and  they  accept  the  ideas 
and  sentiments  of  the  environment  in  which  they  hapi>en  to  be 
placed,  just  as  the  polypus  takes  the  color  of  the  water  in  which 
it  lives.  This  characteristic  can  be  found  in  many  of  the  politi- 
cal delinquents  we  are  examining,  and  it  explains  the  strange 
contradictions  of  their  conduct  Charles  Gyvoct,  who  attempted 
in  1882  to  blow  up  the  Theatre  Bellecour  at  Lyons,  having  first 
lived  among  priests,  had  been  a  most  fervent  Catholic  ;  but  as  a 
few  months  before  his  attempt  he  came  in  contact  with  some 
anarchists,  he  transferred  his  worship  in  a  very  short  time  from 
the  Madonna  to  dynamite,  and  with  equal  fanaticism.  The 
same  thing  occurred  in  the  case  of  Sebastien  Faure,  the  leader 
of  the  French  anarchists,  who  is  now  in  prison  on  suspicion  of 
complicity  in  the  Paris  outrages.  At  the  Jesuit  School  of  S. 
Michel  in  Paris,  Faure  had  distinguished  himself  by  religious 
fervor ;  he  had  intended  to  become  a  missionary  and  tormented 
himself  with  the  severest  discipline  ]  but  later  on,  for  unknown 
reasons,  he  abandoned  the  ecclesiastical  career  and  became  an 
anarchist.  Pallas,  who  was  a  quiet  and  peaceful  workman  as 
long  as  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  political  parties,  became  a 
dynamitard  when  he  came  in  contact  with  the  anarchists. 
Felice  Orsini,  as  Montazio  reports,  was  always  an  instrument  in 
the  hand  of  somebody  ]  first  of  Mazzini,  then  of  the  French 
refugees  in  London,  who  excited  him  against  Xapoleon  III.  and 
led  him  to  plan  his  murderous  attempt.  In  Yaillant  suggesti- 
bility appears  so  strongly  marked  that  Prof.   Lombroso  has 
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been  enabled  to  infer,  from  this  fact  alone,  tbat  be  was  affected 
with  hysteria,  the  morbid  form  in  which  susceptibility  to  sugges- 
tion is  greatest. 

This  psychical  defect  explains  why  books  have  an  enormous 
influeDce  upon  these  "rebels,"  as  upon  all  degeaeratee.  A  man 
of  sound  intellect  and  independent  mind  can  distinguish  what  is 
true  and  substantial  in  books  from  what  is  paradoxical,  ficti- 
tious, or  sophistical ;  but  for  the  impressionable  degenerate  the 
whole  book  has  an  extraordinary  value,  and  the  unreal  and 
strauge  parts  of  it  perhaps  more  thau  the  sound  parts.  As 
there  have  been  degenerates  with  philosophical  teudeucies  who 
committed  suicide  after  reading  pessimistic  books,  so  these 
degenerates  with  political  tendencies  take  in  earnest  the  decla- 
mations or  paradoxes  of  some  writers  on  the  advisability  of  acta 
of  violence.  Baffler  had  overheated  his  brain  with  the  writera 
of  the  French  revolutions,  and  bad  convinced  himself  that  it 
was  necessary  to  give  the  corrupt  deputies  "an  example."  Oliva 
y  Moncasi  had  been  excited  specially  by  very  violent  newspapers 
and  auti monarchical  pamphlets,  which  at  that  time  circulated 
in  great  numtwr  in  Spain.  Ofteu — what  is  still  worse — scien- 
tific books,  too,  come  into  play,  containing  great  theories,  which 
are  misunderstood  by  the  "degenerates"  and  which  produce  a 
deleterious  effect  upon  their  intellects,  recalling  to  one's  mind 
Taine's  sculptural  phrase,  "Nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  a 
grand  idea  in  a  small  brain."  Vaillant,  for  instance,  cited 
confusedly  in  his  defense  Darwin,  Spencer,  Ibsen.  Nobiling 
was  proverbial  among  his  friends  for  his  mixed  assortment  of 
socialistic  ideas,  which  he  had  gleaned  by  an  immense  amount 
of  heterogeneous  reading,  and  with  which  he  had  jumbled  up 
strange  spiritualistic  fancies. 

As  their  minds  are  continually  at  the  mercy  of  outside  influ- 
ences and  they  have  no  solid  ground  to  stand  on,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  theory  and  practice  never  go  hand  in  hand  with  them. 
Oraini,  who  was  to  become  the  most  notorious  political  assasBiD 
of  this  century,  had  written  several  pamphlete  designed  to  show 
the  nselessDcss  of  political  assassination  and  isolated  attempt 
at  revolution.     Vaillant,  likewise,  in  his  last  letter  written  to 
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his  danghter,  proclaims  gentleness  to  be  the  most  supreme  law 
of  life.  The  contradiction  was  in  this  case  so  glaring  that  even 
the  French  papers,  that  would  only  see  savage  beasts  in  the 
dynamitardSy  admitted  after  reading  the  letter  that  there  must 
be  something  wrong  in  that  brain. 

These  men  are,  in  one  word,  destitute  of  what  psychologists 
call  the  inhibitive  power  of  the  brain,  the  faculty  of  self- 
control;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  their  lives  are  almost 
always  restless  and  agitated.  They  have  followed  dozens  of 
trades  and  embarked  on  scores  of  enterprises,  only  to  leave 
them  halfway  and  take  to  something  else.  The  revolutionary 
attempts  of  Orsini  are  altogether  innumerable,  for  in  every 
country  where  he  went  he  had  to  conspire  in  some  manner 
against  Austria.  Nobiling  had  studied  philosophy ;  then  he 
had  made  practical  trial  of  agricultural  economy  and  had  been 
employed  in  the  statistical  office  of  the  Prussian  government ; 
but  having  lost  his  post^  he  had  been  at  all  possible  sorts  of 
trades  and  ventures,  roaming  through  almost  every  country  of 
Euroi)e.  Oliva  y  Moncasi,  when  he  had  abandoned  his  mathe- 
matical studies,  had  successively  been  a  sculptor,  a  printer,  a 
farmer,  a  cooi)er,  and  a  soldier.  Guiteau's  life  is  so  discon- 
nected that  it  is  impossible  to  give  even  a  simple  list  of  the 
infinite  number  of  his  occupations.  Yalllant,  who  earned  his 
living  in  succession  as  a  shoemaker,  hatter,  shop-assistant, 
and  teacher  of  French  language,  appears  likewise  throughout 
his  entire  life  to  have  been  restless  and  roving,  partly  on 
account  of  adverse  circumstances,  but  largely  also  through  his 
own  naturally  unsettled  disposition.  All,  in  short,  appear 
incapable  of  continuous,  patient,  laborious  effort,  but  have 
often  moments  of  abnormal  excitement  during  which  they  are 
capable  of  the  most  energetic  exertion. 

Such  being  their  character,  it  is  not  difficult  to  explain  why 
the  most  extreme  and  most  violent  theories  can  seduce  them,  if 
we  consider  that  the  choice  of  a  political  party  is  more  a  ques- 
tion of  temperament  than  of  reasoning ;  that  everybody,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  chooses  not  the  party  whose  doctrines  seem 
truest,  but  that  which  by  its  programs  and  methods  corresponds 
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most  with  bis  own  character.  Restless,  incapable  of  steady 
work  for  one  fixed  purpose,  they  cannot  understand  the  policy 
of  a  continuous  effort  for  the  gradual  improvement  of  society  ; 
but  readily  accept  the  policy  of  daring  strokes,  of  intimidating 
acts  of  violence,  which  is  in  keeping  with  the  intermittent 
bursts  of  energy  of  their  own  temperaments.  This,  evidently, 
is  the  reason  why  even  those  who,  like  Orsini,  by  virtue  of 
greater  cidture,  recognize  theoretically  the  uselessuess  and 
infamy  of  such  political  methods,  yet  adopt  them  in  practice. 
The  political  idea  which  incites  them  to  these  isolated  acts  of 
rebellion  varies  according  to  place  and  time  ;  it  is  the  national 
idea  with  Orsini;  the  republican  with  Oliva;  the  anarchical 
with  Nobiling,  Vaillant,  and  the  others,  in  these  times  of  acute 
economical  crises ;  but  the  psychological  genesis  of  the  attempt 
is  always  the  same. 

There  is,  however,  a  tremendous  gulf  between  theory  and 
practice.  History,  in  fact,  shows  ns  many  philosophers  with 
violent  theories  who  were  in  practice  as  meek  as  lambs;  and 
even  in  the  world  of  the  anarchists,  if  all  those  who  preach  the 
theory  "dc  la  propaganda  par  le  fiiit'^  took  to  the  use  of 
dynamite,  all  the  principal  cities  of  Europe  would  by  this  time 
be  mere  heaps  of  rubbish.  How  is  it  then  that  these  degenerates 
pass  over  the  abyss  between  theory  and  execution  T 

It  is  a  consequence  of  their  iutellectual  weakness.  As  on 
account  of  their  suggestibility  they  take  everything  in  earnest, 
the  doctrine  of  political  homicide  and  dynamite,  which  for 
others  is  often  only  a  pretest  for  an  oratorical  or  literary  flour- 
ish, becomes  to  them  a  sacred  theory,  which  it  is  their  duty  to  put 
into  practice.  Besides,  what  is  still  more  important,  on  account 
of  their  intellectnal  weakness  and  vanity,  they  easily  persuade 
themselves  that  they  are  accomplishing  a  grand  deed.  This 
belief,  which  in  their  own  eyes  transforms  their  mod  attempt 
into  heroical  altruism,  almost  all,  in  fact,  possess  and  in  a  very 
tenacious  and  deeply  rooted  form.  Baffier,  telling  in  bis 
memoirs  how  he  conceived  the  idea  of  the  attempt^  uses  the 
following  characteristic  phrase:  "I  had  to  save  my  country 
from  a  revolution  by  putting  my  head  into  the  political  engine 
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to  stop  it."  Yaillant  said  in  his  defense  before  the  jury :  '*The 
explosion  of  my  bomb  is  not  only  the  shout  of  rebelling  Yaillanty 
bat  it  is  the  outcry  of  a  whole  class  that  vindicates  its  rights  and 
will  soon  suit  its  actions  to  its  worda"  Ouiteau,  who  was 
nearest  of  them  all  to  true  madness,  declared  he  had  been 
inspired  by  Gk)d  :  ''First,"  he  said  to  the  judges,  "the  idea  of 
homicide  struck  me  with  horror ;  but  I  saw  afterwards  that  it 
was  really  a  divine  inspiration." 

And  so  it  is  with  all  of  them,  more  or  less.  Infatuated  by 
reading,  and  sometimes  incited  by  companions  with  whom 
violence  is  only  a  rhetorical  outburst,  their  illusion  is  fed  by 
their  vanity,  so  that  they  easily  and  willingly  believe  themselves 
to  be  heroes  and  martyrs.  At  this  point  the  moral  sense,  of 
which  they  are  not  devoid,  becomes  powerless  to  prevent  the 
act  of  violence ;  every  crime  becomes  possible,  even  for  a  man 
whose  sentiments  are  naturally  good  enough.  This  is,  indeed, 
one  of  the  strangest  phenomena  of  the  human  mind,  which 
has  also  attracted  Buckle's  attention.  After  the  most  extreme 
forms  of  selfishness,  there  is  nothing  more  dangerous  for 
humanity  than  the  most  extreme  forms  of  altruism — real  or 
imaginary.  Woe  to  society,  when  a  man  persuades  himself  that 
he  has  a  mission,  that  he  must  save  humanity  from  some  peril  or 
offer  to  it  some  great  advantage — whether  such  persuaaion  be  an 
hallucination  produced  by  vanity  or  only  an  exaggerated  con- 
sciousness of  a  real  duty.  There  is  no  crime  before  which  he 
will  halt  in  fear,  for  the  flaming  vision  of  his  mission  will  lead 
him  without  horror  across  oceans  of  blood. 

So  Buckle  noted  that  the  best  Eoman  emperors,  Trajan, 
Hadrian,  etc.,  etc., — that  is  to  say,  those  in  whom  the  conscious- 
ness of  their  duties  was  highest — persecuted  the  Christiaus  with 
the  utmost  ferocity,  because  they  considered  themselves  bound 
to  defend  the  empire,  while  the  worst  emperors,  who  did  not 
care  a  jot  about  the  empire,  left  the  followers  of  the  new  creed 
in  i)eace.  It  is  true  that,  from  their  point  of  view,  and  to  a 
certain  degree,  this  consciousness  corresponded  with  reality  in 
the  case  of  the  Eoman  emperors,  while  with  a  Yaillant  or  a 
Guiteau  it  is  only  an  hallucinatiou,  produced  by  vanity  and  fed 
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by  exterior  suggeettons.  The  thinker,  however,  who  knows 
that  hallaciDatiODB  are  eqaal  to,  and  sometimes  more  intense 
than,  real  sensations  and  perceptions  for  their  victims,  nnder- 
standa  quite  well  bow  these  semi-lanatics,  although  they  are  not 
of  bloodthirsty  temper,  can  commit  horrible  crimes,  sparred  on, 
as  they  are,  by  a  chimerical  but  invincible  illusion. 

It  must  be  added  that  many  other  and  more  egoistic  factors 
help  to  bring  about  this  resnlt,  the  true  character  of  which  is 
always  more  or  less  veiled  to  their  eyes  by  the  illusion  of 
martyrdom  and  sacrifice.  Partly  through  their  thoughtless  un- 
steadiness, partly  on  account  of  unfortunate  circumstances,  they 
are  often  condemned  to  a  hard  life,  which  does  not  satisfy  their 
immense  vanity  and  is  sometim&s  really  below  their  merits.  It 
is,  therefore,  not  strange  that  individuals  so  unequally  balanced 
may  some  day  in  their  dolorous  and  poor  obscurity  conceive  the 
idea  of  finishing  their  lives  by  a,  clamorous  stroke,  by  a  crime 
which  will  make  them  famous  and  for  which  they  will  die. 
This  is  what  Prof.  Lombroso  calls  indirect  saicide — a  desperate 
form  of  action  by  which  they  put  an  end  to  an  unfortunate  life, 
and  satisfy,  finally,  in  their  last  moments  of  existence  the 
craving  for  notoriety  which  has  constantly  tormented  them. 
Thus  some  of  them,  like  Oliva  y  Moncasi  and  Nobiling,  told 
the  judge  clearly  that  the  desire  to  die  was  one  of  the  motives 
which  urged  them  to  commit  the  crime,  and  Montazio  was  of 
opinion  that  such  a  wish  indirectly  urged  Orsini  to  his  deed. 
That  in  Yaillant's  mad  attempt  there  was  likewise  as  an  un- 
conscious determinant  the  desire  to  end  his  days  clamorously, 
we  are  at  least  enabled  to  suppose,  for  the  readiness  with  which 
he  confessed  his  crime,  the  entire  absence  of  any  anxiety  to 
save  his  head,  coupled  with  his  eager  desire  to  declare  clearly 
liis  anarchical  theories,  would  seem  to  favor  that  supposition. 

To  recapitulate,  we  have  before  us  men  of  sane  moral  sense, 
but  of  weak  intellect,  voluble,  headless,  easily  influenced  by 
other  persons,  and  misled  by  reading,  who  almost  always,  greatly 
by  their  own  fault  but  also  sometimes  partly  by  the  fault  of 
others,  lead  an  unhappy  life.  With  them  the  attempts  are 
mostly  an  unconscious  vengeance  for  their  own  misfortunes  and 
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unsatisfied  vanity,  and  become  possible  through  a  strange 
hallucination  by  which  they  believe  that  they  are  accomplish- 
ing an  heroical  sacrifice  for  a  noble  cause. 
Now,  if  such  are  the  perpetrators,  what  can  be  the  remedy  Y 
In  France  the  guillotine,  in  Spain  military  tribunals,  equiva- 
lent to  shooting,  were  believed  to  be  the  best  remedy  and 
defense.  It  is  easy  to  understand  the  passionate  sentiments 
which  in  those  two  countries  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  those 
remedies;  but  rather  than  vengeance,  society  requires  protec- 
tion— for  it  is  undoubtedly  much  more  important,  to  prevent 
such  madmen  from  being  able  to  give  further  vent  to  the  odd 
ideas  which  swarm  in  their  brains  than  to  take  vengeance  on 
some  of  them. 

Does  capital  punishment  serve  the  purpose  Y  Experience  denies 
it.  In  Spain,  for  instance,  after  the  shooting  of  Pallas  there  was 
the  explosion  at  the  Lyceum  at  Barcelona ;  in  France,  after  Eava- 
chol  came  Yaillant,  after  Yaillant,  Henry,  after  Henry,  Oesario. 
Men  like  Yaillant,  Xobiling,  and  Orsini  are  not  to  be  frightened  by 
death,  for  in  their  thoughtlessness  they  do  not  think  at  all  of  this 
remote  consequence  of  their  action ;  or  if  they  do,  the  idea  is 
sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  an  incentive  for  them  to  commit  in- 
direct suicide.  The  supreme  punishment  might  even  act  in  a  di- 
rection precisely  opposed  to  its  intended  aim,  with  other  degen- 
erates and  weak-brained  creatures.  What  danger,  in  fact,  did 
Yaillant  really  represent  after  his  incarceration  Y  The  danger 
that  his  name  and  person  might  become  the  subject  of  a  legend, 
in  which  the  hysterical  dynamitard  became  transformed  into  a 
martyr  for  humanity.  In  every  class  of  society  there  are  a 
number  of  weak  brains  who  eagerly  sympathize  with  every- 
thing, have  an  exterior  appearance  of  persecution  and  martyr- 
dom, and  feed  their  own  fanaticism  on  it.  The  rigors  of  the 
law,  instead  of  inspiring  fear,  provoke  their  ardor  to  fight  and 
their  disposition  to  resist ;  to  them  it  is  due  that  all  revolution- 
ary movements — ^the  grandest  as  well  as  the  maddest — derive 
new  life  and  energy  from  violent  persecution.  What  line  of 
action  could  be  better  designed  to  generate  in  these  superficial 
minds  the  illusion  of  anarchical  martyrdom  than  that  of  killing 
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the  dynamitards !  Even  Ravachol,  who,  by  the  way,  was  be- 
headed for  common  crimes,  has  been  idealized  in  pictures,  in 
poems,  in  songs  (La  Jiurachole},  only  for  the  very  remote 
appearance  of  having  become  a  victim  of  the  bourgeois.  Why 
should  not  the  same  thing  have  taken  place  with  VaiUant,  who 
was  morally  superior  to  Itavachol  t  Vailiant,  in  fact,  has  been 
purified  by  the  tragical  end  of  his  defects,  numerous  aa  they 
were  ;  his  grave  has  become  a  place  of  pilgrimage  of  a  legiou  of 
neuropaths  and  hysterical  persons.  Do  these  pilgrims  recollect 
his  embezzlements,  his  thefts,  the  abandonment  of  his  wife,  his 
inconsistencies  T  Ko;  they  remember  only  his  misfortunes  in 
life,  his  undonbtedly  courageous  behavior  when  in  front  of  the 
guillotine.  And  here  we  have  Vaillaut  taking  his  place  among 
the  ranks  of  anarchical  martyrs  ! 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  T  The  Italian  criminological  school 
distinguishes  two  great  classes  of  crimiuals,  the  "born-crimi- 
nals," in  whom  the  anomaly  is  in  the  first  place  a  moral  one, 
and  the  lunatic  criminals,  in  whom  tbe  crime  is  accompanied 
and  sometimes  produced  by  grave  jnlellcclual  disturbances, 
such  as  hallucinations,  delirinms,  et«.,  etc.  The  former  ought 
to  be  rooted  out  by  all  possible  means,  not  excluding  death, 
while  for  the  latter  the  lunatic  asylum  represents  the  best  and 
most  humane  system  of  segregation.  ^Vs  the  criminals  we  are 
studying,  although  not  positively  mad,  are  certainly  nearer  the 
lunatic  criminals  than  the  born -criminals,  we  suggest  that  they 
ought  to  be  treated  like  the  former,  so  much  more  as  such  treat- 
ment would  also  offer  a  great  political  advantage,  for  it  would 
arrest  the  formation  of  daugerous  legends  of  martyrdom.  If  Vail- 
iant, after  a  psychiatrical  examination,  bad  been  sent — as  woald 
have  been  proper — to  a  lunatic  asylum  and  placed  in  the  ward 
set  apart  for  hysterical  patients,  the  legend  of  his  martyrdom 
would  not  have  been  called  into  existence,  nor  would  the  history 
of  his  life  have  excited  in  a  number  of  degenerates  a  moat 
intense  hatred  against  society.  A  man  killed  with  all  the 
gloomy  theatricality  of  capital  execution  can  become  an  un- 
wholesome stimulant  for  morbid  fancies,  but  not  a  man  sent  to 
the  madhouse  in  the  ordinary  administrative  way.     No  course 
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oonld,  indeed,  be  more  daDgerous  than  that  taken,  especially  in 
France,  by  the  government  and  by  a  part  of  the  press — the 
coarse,  namely,  of  attributing  to  the  present  outrages  the 
character  of  a  duel  till  death  between  society  and  the  anarchists. 
These  conceited  fanatics  feel  excited  and  ^^ttered  by  the 
enormous  importance  which  is  given  to  them  as  enemies  of 
existing  society ;  and  the  impression  of  the  grandeur  of  their 
struggle  against  this  corrupt  and  wicked  society  grows  more 
and  more  intense  in  them.  If  society  did  not  accept  the 
challenge  of  the  anarchists  ]  if  they  saw  that  their  outrages 
only  served  to  send  the  most  excitable  of  them  to  the  madhouse, 
one  of  the  greatest  incentives  to  these  outrages  would  be 
removed.  The  anarchical  epidemic  now  raging  will  certainly 
pass,  as  the  regicidal  epidemic  of  fifteen  years  ago  has  gone  by, 
and  as  all  criminal  epidemics — political  or  otherwise — ^have 
passed;  but  by  a  more  rational  treatment  it  may  be  believed 
that  the  disease  would  be  rooted  out  all  the  sooner. 

Among  other  preventive  provisions  a  useful  one  would  be 
that  of  restricting  the  circulation  of  the  anarchical  press,  be- 
cause newspapers  and  books  are  often  the  most  powerful  centers 
of  suggestion  for  weak  brains.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  this 
may  be  a  labor  of  Sisyphus  for  the  governments,  and  that  to-day 
to  refrain  the  press  might  be  like  trying  to  chain  the  wind  for 
any  state  not  possessed  of  the  enormous  coercive  power  of  the 
Eussian  government  Perhaps  a  somewhat  restricted  and 
cautious  legislation  would  be  more  advisable,  dealing  with  the 
commerce  in  materials  required  for  the  manufacture  of  ex- 
plosives, so  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  the  anarchist  to  obtain 
such  materials. 

But  first  and  foremost  must  stand  the  warning  to  parliaments 
and  governments  to  endeavor  to  let  themselves  be  guided  in  this 
matter  more  by  reason  than  by  passion,  so  easily  excited  through 
crimes  that  assume  such  an  unusual  and  grave  form.  The  more 
reason  prevails  over  passion  in  the  administration  of  human 
society,  the  nearer  will  society  approximate  to  a  state  of  general 
well-being  and  security. 

William  Ferkeko. 


A  CRITICISM  OF  HENRY  GEORGE'S  SINGLE  TAX 

THEORY. 

BY  ARTHUR    KITSON. 

FOB  a  few  years  past  the  American  political  firmament  has 
been  illuminated  by  two  conspicnous  and  rather  interest- 
ing dtars,  who,  thoogh  moving  in  different  orbits  and  differing 
somewhat  in  glory,  present  to  the  student  of  economics  a  re- 
markable degree  of  similarity.  I  refer  to  Governor  McKinley 
and  Mr.  Henry  George. 

To  none  will  this  comparison  appear  more  odious  than  to 
themselves.  For  notwithstanding  their  similarity,  the  doctrines 
of  each  are  held  in  abhorrence  by  the  other.  Both  gentlemen 
stand  for  certain  economic  remedies — socialistic  in  their  tend- 
encies and  identical  in  principle — which  they  offer  as  sure 
cures  for  existing  industrial  troubles.  Both  have  endeavored  to 
construct  a  science  of  economics  that  shall  harmonize  with  their 
respective  and  preconceived  theories,  and  both  have  fallen  into 
ridiculous  absurdities.  Both  seek  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
labor,  and  each  believes  that  this  can  be  accomplished  by  taxa- 
tion, and  taxation  only.  Both  appeal  for  support  to  the  cupidity 
of  certain  classes.  Both  owe  their  success  to  popular  ignorance 
concerning  political  science.  Both  are  equally  sincere,  skilful, 
and  ambitious,  and  each  has  a  certain  power  of  making  others 
believe  whatever  they  choose  to  tell  them. 

Here,  however,  the  similarity  ceases.  The  career  of  one  has 
been  almost  a  path  of  roses ;  that  of  the  other  a  road  of  thorns 
and  briers.  Governor  McKinley  found  a  strongly  organized 
party  bent  upon  maintaining  certain  legalized  privileges  for  the 
benefit  of  a  particular  class,  who  were  ready  and  anxious  to 
assist  him  with  their  wealth  and  influence  in  the  propagation  of 
his  ideas. 
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Mr.  George,  on  the  other  hand,  has  had  to  create  his  own 
party,  to  select  and  educate  his  assistants,  to  depend  upon  the 
less  wealthy  classes  for  support,  and  to  contend  against  all  the 
power  and  prestige  of  that  very  class  which  has  supported  his 
opponent  To  Mr.  George  belongs  the  greater  glory.  He  has 
organized  a  party  which,  judging  from  present  signs,  is  destined 
to  become  a  serious  force  in  the  political  world ;  a  party  com- 
posed of  the  most  enthusiastic  and  aggressive  body  of  men  and 
women  that  this  country  has  seen  since  the  days  of  the  abolition- 
ists. 

He  has  written  almost  a  complete  library  of  economic  works, 
which  have  circulated  to  a  degree  hitherto  unknown  in  the  his- 
tory of  economic  literature.  His  theories  are  represented  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress.  His  gospel  has  gone  out  into  all  lands. 
He  has  crossed  swords  with  the  pope,  and  with  philosophers, 
statesmen,  financiers,  and  economists  of  three  continents.  He 
has  written  a  book  *  criticising  and  ridiculing  the  philosophy  of 
the  greatest  of  modern  philosophers.  He  gave  the  Democratic^ 
party  of  New  York  the  greatest  scare  it  has  received  within 
twenty  years,  and  his  adherents  openly  claim  that  the  last  great 
national  victory  was  largely  due  to  the  writings  of  Mr.  Henry 
George. 

My  object  in  drawing  a  comparison  between  these  two  men  is 
to  show  that  political  success  and  popular  applause  are  not  in- 
dicative of  public  discernment  of  truth,  nor  are  correct  creeds 
or  scientific  systems  essential  in  order  to  win  public  honors. 

Economic  ignorance  is  not  incompatible  with  commanding 
public  favors  and  affairs,  a  truth  which  goes  a  long  way  toward 
explaining  the  cause  of  our  unfortunate  economic  condition.  It 
is  my  purpose  to  deal  with  the  economic  theories  and  heresies  of 
Mr.  George — theories  which  are  daily  attracting  more  and  more 
attention  on  the  part  of  all  classes,  and  winning  an  amount  of 
support  utterly  beyond  that  which  they  deserve. 

Since  the  publication  of  "Progress  and  Poverty,''  criticisms 
innumerable  have  appeared  from  scientists  such  as  Prof. 
Huxley,  and  from  writers  like  W.  H.  Mallock,  down  to  the 

•  **  The  Perplexed  Philosopher." 
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average  newspaper  editor.  In  spite  of  criticism,  in  Bpite  of 
opposition,  Mr.  George's  works  have  gone  on  gaining  gronnd, 
bis  Single  Tax  Society  has  continued  to  increase  in  numbers  and 
adherents,  and  notwithstanding  the  nnnierons  onslanghts  this 
ghost  refuses  to  down. 

The  criticisms  to  which  Mr.  George's  writings  have  been 
mainly  subjected  were  made  from  two  standpoints,  viz.:  the 
philosophical,  such  as  those  of  Prof.  Huxley,  and  the  orthodox 
economic,  such  as  W.  H.  Mallock's. 

I  purpose  examining  some  of  Mr.  George's  theoriee  in  the 
light  of  his  own  teachings.  Agreeing,  as  I  do,  with  him  in  hia 
assertion  that  the  orthodox  school  of  economy  teaches  much  that 
is  ambiguous  and  contradictory,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that 
of  all  economic  writers  Mr.  George  stands  preeminent  ajs  the 
moat  ambiguous  and  contradictory  that  this  age  has  yet  dis- 
covered. There  is  scarcely  a  theory  or  idea  advanced  by  him 
that  he  does  not  himself,  somewhere,  in  some  way  refute. 

Mr.  George  is  a  singular  example  of  a  man  champioDing  at 
one  time  certain  ideas  which  he  fiercely  denounces  at  another, 
because  of  the  particular  clothing  they  happen  to  appear  in. 
Appearances  deceive  him.  He  is  an  individualist,  and  yet  be 
is  the  author  and  advocate  of  one  of  the  most  socialistic 
schemes  ever  offered  to  the  public.  He  is  opposed  to  equality, 
and  proposes  the  first  great  step  toward  compulsory  communism. 
He  professes  to  be  the  friend  of  liberty,  but  he  is  endeavoring 
to  exalt  the  state  into  the  position  of  universal  landlord.  He 
champions  the  right  of  free  thought,  and  is  at  the  same  time  as 
dogmatic  as  Dr.  Johnson.  He  hates  injustice,  but  proposes  to 
fix  the  returns  to  labor  by  the  amount  which  can  be  produced 
upon  the  poorest  land  in  use.  He  argues  that  the  only  rightful 
basis  for  ownership  is  the  right  to  one's  own  produce ;  yet  he 
pleads  the  justice  of  usury.  He  asserts  the  right  of  all  to  the 
use  of  the  soil,  and  then  proposes  to  tax  men  when  they  attempt 
to  exercise  that  right.  In  short,  to  Henry  George,  more  than  to 
any  modern  writer,  the  French  proverb  may  with  justice  be 
applied,  "Les  extn'men  «e  touchent/' 

Mr.  George  and  his  single  tax  followers  assert  that  the  cause 
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of  involantary  poverty,  industrial  crises,  and  low  wages  is  dae 
to  individual  appropriation  of  the  soil,  by  which  labor  is  pre- 
vented free  access  to  land.  That  land  is  made  valuable  by 
communities,  and  that  values  so  created  belong  to  communities 
and  not  to  individuals.  That  all  men  are  equally  entitled  to 
the  use  of  the  earth.  That  the  greater  proportion  of  wealth 
that  is  created  goes  neither  to  profits  nor  to  wages,  but  to  swell 
a  fund  that  ever  grows  while  its  owners  sleep — the  rent  roll  of 
the  owners  of  the  soil.  The  remedy  for  these  evils  is  found  in 
the  single  tax,  which  is  a  tax  upon  land  values  to  be  paid  to  the 
government,  and  is  to  be  used  to  defray  the  expenses  of  govern- 
ment and  for  the  benefit  of  society.  This  tax  is  not  to  be 
limited  by  the  requirements  or  necessities  of  maintaining  the 
government  itself.  It  is  not  a  tax  for  revenue  only.  It  is  to  be 
determined  by  auctioning  off  land  to  the  highest  bidder,  like 
pews  in  a  church,  the  price  to  be  an  annual  rental  or  tax.  All 
other  forms  of  taxation  are  to  be  abolished,  and  it  is  believed 
that  this  one  tax  will  furnish  the  government  with  far  more 
than  it  now  receives  from  its  present  varied  sources  of  revenue. 
This  is,  briefly,  the  single  tax  doctrine  as  expounded  by  its  ad- 
vocates. 

I  shall  attempt  to  show  that  the  single  tax  is,  according  to 
the  writings  of  Mr.  George,  a  tax  upon  labor,  a  tax  upon  ex- 
change, a  denial  of  man's  just  and  inalienable  rights,  a  burden 
upon  industry — in  short,  a  system  of  robbery.  And  in  order  to 
prove  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  prove  that  rent  and  single  tax 
are,  in  effect,  practically  one  and  the  same  thing. 

In  Book  v..  Chap.  II.,  page  254,  of  ^^  Progress  and  Poverty,'' 
Mr.  George  says :  *^  The  reason  why,  in  spite  of  the  increase  of 
productive  power,  wages  constantly  tend  to  a  minimum  which 
will  give  but  a  bare  living,  is  that  with  the  increase  in  produc- 
tive power  rent  tends  to  even  greater  increase,  thus  producing  a 
constant  tendency  to  the  forcing  down  of  wages."  Again  he 
adds  (p.  255):  ^'Land  being  necessary  to  labor,  and  being 
reduced  to  private  ownership,  every  increase  in  the  productive 
power  of  labor  but  increases  rent — the  price  that  labor  must 
pay  for  the  opportunity  to  utilize  its  powers  ;  and  thus  all  the 
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advantages  gained  by  the  march  of  progress  go  to  the  owners  of 
land,  and  wages  do  not  increase.  Wages  cannot  increase  ;  for 
tlie  greater  the  earning  of  labor  the  greater  the  price  that  labor 
must  pay  out  of  its  earnings  for  the  opportunity  to  make  any 
earnings  at  all And  thus  robbed  of  all  the  bene- 
fits of  the  increase  in  productive  power,  labor  is  exposed  to 
certain  effects  of  advancing  civilization  which,  without  the 
advantages  that  naturally  accompany  them,  are  positive  evila, 
and  of  themselves  teud  to  reduce  the  free  laborer  to  the  helpless 
and  degraded  condition  of  the  slave." 

In  Book  VII,,  Chap.  III.,  he  says  (p.  327) :  "  It  is  not  from 
tlie  produce  of  the  past  that  rent  is  drawn  ;  it  is  from  the  prod- 
uce of  the  present.  It  is  a  toll  levied  upon  labor  constantly 
and  continuously.  Every  blow  of  the  hammer,  every  stroke  of 
the  pick,  every  thrust  of  the  shuttle,  every  throb  of  the  steam 
engine,  pay  it  tribute.  It  levies  upon  the  earnings  of  the  men 
who,  deep  under  ground,  risk  their  lives,  and  of  those  who  over 
white  surges  hang  to  reeling  masts;  it  claims  the  just  reward  of 
the  capitalist  and  the  fruits  of  the  Inventor's  patient  effort;  it 
takes  little  children  from  play  and  from  school,  and  compels 
them  to  work  before  their  bones  are  hard  or  their  muscles  are 
firm  ;  it  roba  the  shivering  of  warmth,  the  hungry  of  food,  the 
sick  of  medicine,  the  anxious  of  peace ;  it  debases  and  em- 
brutes  and  embitters  ;  it  crowds  families  of  eight  or  ten  into  a 
single  squalid  room ;  it  herds  like  swine  agricultural  gangs  of 
boys  and  girls;  it  fills  the  gin  palace  and  groggery  wit^  those 
who  have  uo  comfort  in  their  homes ;  it  makes  lads  who  might 
l>e  useful  men  candidates  for  prisons  aod  penitentiaries  ;  it  fills 
brothels  with  girls  who  might  have  known  the  pure  joy  of 
motherhood ;  it  sends  greed  and  all  evil  passions  prowling 
through  society  as  a  bard  winter  drives  the  wolves  to  the  atK>dee 
of  men  ;  it  darkens  faith  in  the  human  soul,  and  across  the 
reflection  of  a  just  and  merciful  Creator  draws  the  veil  of  a 
hard  and  blind  and  cruel  fate  ! 

"  It  is  not  merely  a  robtwry  in  the  past ;  it  is  a  robbery  in 
the  present — a  robbery  that  deprives  of  their  birthright  the 
infants  that  are  now  coming  into  the  world  !     Why  should  we 
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hesitate  about  making  short  work  of  such  a  system  !  Because  I 
was  robbed  yesterday  and  the  day  before,  and  the  day  before 
that,  is  it  any  reason  that  I  should  suffer  myself  to  be  robbed 
to- day  and  to-morrow — any  reason  that  I  should  conclude  that 
the  robber  has  acquired  a  vested  right  to  rob  met'' 

In  Chap.  L  of  Book  VII.  (p.  308),  he  says:  "The  value  of 
land,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  price  of  monopoly."  In  Chap.  II., 
Book  v.,  he  says  (p.  265) :  "In  all  our  long  investigation  we 
have  been  advancing  to  this  simple  truth :  that  as  land  is  neces- 
sary to  the  exertion  of  labor  in  the  production  of  wealth,  to 
command  the  land  which  is  necessary  to  labor  is  to  command 
all  the  fruits  of  labor  save  enough  to  enable  labor  to  exist." 

The  above  quotations  are  sufficient  to  give  the  reader  Mr. 
George's  ideas  regarding  rent  It  is  the  cause  of  low  wages, 
poverty,  misery,  slavery,  industrial  depression,  crime,  and,  in 
short,  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  It  is  robbery — a  fresh, 
continuous  robbery,  a  daily,  hourly  robbery.  And  rent  is  due 
to  monopoly.  For  "Bent,"  says  Mr.  George,  "is  the  price  of 
monopoly"  (p.  149).  He  also  defines  rent  as  "that  part  of 
wealth  which  goes  to  landowners  as  payment  for  the  use  of 
natural  opportunities." 

Now  what  relation  does  the  single  tax  bear  to  rent !  Let  us 
see.  "What  I,  therefore,  propose,"  says  Mr.  George  (Chap. 
IL,  Book  VIII.,  p.  364),  "as  the  simple  yet  sovereign  remedy, 
which  will  raise  wages,  increase  the  earnings  of  capital,  extir- 
pate pauperism,  abolish  poverty,  give  remunerative  employ- 
ment to  whoever  wishes  it,  afford  free  scope  to  human  powers, 
lessen  crime,  elevate  morals  and  taste  and  intelligence,  purify 
government,  and  carry  civilization  to  yet  nobler  heights,  is — 
to  appropriate  rent  by  taxation.  In  this  way  the  state  may  be- 
come the  universal  landlord  without  calling  herself  so,  and 
without  assuming  a  single  new  function." 

On  the  same  page  he  says:     "I  do  not  propose  either  to 

purchase  or  to  confiscate  private  property  in  land 

It  is  not  necessary  to  confiscate  land  ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  con- 
fiscate rent  J  ^ 

Single  tax  is,  therefore,  according  to  Mr.  George,    "confis- 
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caXjeA  rent."  In  other  words,  rent  is  a  tax  upon  laud  values, 
"It  ia,"  he  says,  "  this  capacity  of  yielding  rent  which  gives 
value  to  land  "  (p.  149). 

And  this  is  precisely  the  definition  of  single  tas.  Beat  is 
payment  for  the  use  of  land.  Single  tax  ie  also  payment  for  the 
use  of  laud.  In  the  hands  of  individnals  it  is  rent  In  the 
bands  of  government  it  is  taxation.  So  far  as  the  producer — 
the  user — is  concerned,  rent  and  single  tax  are  synonymous 
terms.  Both  are  similar  forms  of  taxation.  Both  are  takeu  for 
the  use  of  land,  and  both  are  taken  from  the  products  of  labor. 
For,  as  Mr.  George  saj-a  (p.  149):  "  Laud  can  yield  no  rent  and 
bare  no  value  uutil  some  oue  \a  willing  to  give  labor  or  the 
results  of  labor  for  the  privilege  of  using  it." 

Now,  if  these  terms  are  synonymous,  how  comes  it  that  a 
system  which,  when  knowu  under  the  name  of  rent,  is  the 
cause  of  social  evils,  should,  when  designated  by  the  term  single 
tax,  be  the  remedy  for  those  same  evilsl  What  potent  charm 
lies  hidden  in  the  words  "single  tax"T 

The  only  difference  in  the  two  systems,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  producer,  seems  to  be  a  difference  in  the  persons  per- 
mitted to  collect  the  tax.  Instead  of  being  robbed  by  individ- 
uals for  their  own  private  gains,  Mr.  George  proposes  to  allow 
the  state  to  perpetrate  the  same  robbery  by  means  of  its  offi- 
cials. The  change  from  present  conditions  to  Mr.  George's 
system  is  simply  a  change  of  landlords;  that  is,  from  his  own 
standpoint,  a  change  iu  receivers  of  the  stolen  property.  Rent, 
in  short,  is  robbery  by  individuals.  Single  tax  is  robbery  by 
the  state.  The  former  is  the  curse  of  mankind,  the  enemy  of 
society.     The  latter  is  to  usher  in  the  uiiltenium. 

Of  course  Mr.  George  and  his  followers  will  be  shocked  by 
this  attempt  to  draw  a  similarity  between  these  terms,  and  yet.  if 
wordsmeananythingat  all,  Mr.  George  clearly  acknowledges  that 
single  tax  is  rent,  and,  therefore,  all  he  says  against  the  per- 
nicious effects,  the  injustice,  the  burdens  created  by  the  one, 
apply  with  equal  force  to  the  other. 

It  may  be  objected  that  ^Ir.  George's  coutention  is  against 
individual  ownership  of  the  soil.     But  wherein  does  this  evil 
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consist !  Mr.  George  tells  as  that  it  arises  from  the  exaction  of 
rent ;  that  wages  cannot  advance  so  long  as  some  one  has  power 
to  demand  payment  for  the  nse  of  land.  And  yet  he  proposes 
to  allow  the  state  to  perpetrate  this  very  evil ! 

One  wonld  suppose  that,  having  discovered  the  robbery,  he 
would  propose  to  abolish  it.  Bat  Mr.  George  proposes  nothing 
of  the  kind.  Having  found  the  thief,  Mr.  George  persists  that 
the  police  shall  make  the  thief  hand  over  the  plunder — not  to  the 
persons  from  whom  they  have  taken  it,  but  to  themselves,  in 
order  to  pay  them  and  other  government  officials  salaries.  And 
whatever  is  left  after  paying  the  expenses  of  government,  they 
will  exx)end  in  building  roads,  furnishing  libraries,  buying  tele- 
graph systems  and  railroads,  endowing  newly  wedded  couples, 
etc,  etc.     And  this  is  Mr.  George's  idea  of  justice. 

Again,  he  informs  us  that  all  that  a  man  produces  he  is  justly 
entitled  to.    He  says  (Chap.  I.,  Book  VII.,  p.  299)  : 

What  constitutes  the  rightful  basis  of  property?  What  is  it  that 
enables  a  man  to  justly  say  of  a  thing,  **  It  is  mine  "  ?  From  what 
springs  the  sentiment  which  acknowledges  his  exclusive  right  as 
against  all  the  world  ?  Is  it  not,  primarily,  the  right  of  a  man  to  him- 
self, to  the  use  of  his  own  powers,  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  his 
own  exertions?  Is  it  not  this  individual  right,  which  springs  from 
and  is  testified  to  by  the  natural  facts  of  individual  organization — the 
fact  that  each  particular  pair  of  hands  obeys  a  particular  brain  and  is 
related  to  a  particular  stomach  ;  the  fact  that  each  man  is  a  definite, 
coherent,  independent  whole — which  alone  justifies  individual  owner- 
ship ?  As  a  man  belongs  to  himself,  so  his  labor,  when  put  in  concrete 
form,  belongs  to  him. 

And  for  this  reason,  that  which  a  man  makes  or  produces  is  his  own^ 
as  against  all  the  world — to  enjoy  or  to  destroy,  to  use,  to  exchange,  or 
to  give.  No  one  else  can  rightfully  claim  itj  and  his  exclusive  right  to 
it  involves  no  wrong  to  any  one  else.  Thus  there  is  to  everything  pro- 
duced by  human  exertion  a  clear  and  indisputable  title  to  exclusive 
possession  and  enjoyment,  which  is  perfectly  consistent  with  justice, 
as  it  descends  from  the  originar  producer  in  whom  it  vested  by 
natural  law.  The  pen  with  which  I  am  writing  is  justly  mine.  No 
other  human  being  can  rightfully  lay  claim  to  it,  for  in  me  is  the  title 
of  the  producers  who  made  it.  It  has  become  mine  because  transferred 
to  me  by  the  stationer,  to  whom  it  was  transferred  by  the  importer, 
who  obtained  the  exclusive  right  to  it  by  transfer  from  the  manu- 
facturer, in  whom,  by  the  same  process  of  purchase,  vested  the  rights 
of  those  who  dug  the  material  from  the  ground  and  shaped  it  into  a 
pen.    Thus,  my  exclusive  right  of  ownership  in  the  pen  springs  from 
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the  natural  right  of  the  iiidividuul  to  the  use  of  hU  own  faculties. 

Page  after  page  is  aglow  with  aa  eloquent  defense  of  the  right 
of  a  man  to  all  be  produces.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  con- 
cludes by  denying  to  man  the  right  of  that  part  of  his  produce 
over  and  above  that  which  can  be  produced  from  the  poorest 
land  in  use.  After  championing  the  right  of  a  man  to  himself 
and  to  the  fruits  of  bis  toil,  be  ends  by  proposing  to  tax  away 
from  him  a  certain  proportion  of  that  fruit.  Mr.  George  evi- 
dently assumes  that  the  perniciousnees  of  robi>ery  depends,  first, 
upon  the  person  or  persons  who  perpetrate  the  crime,  and  sec- 
ond, upon  the  purposes  for  which  the  plunder  is  applied. 

What  difference  is  it  to  me  who  takes  a  part  of  my  wealth, 
80  long  as  it  is  decreed  that  I  must  be  robbed  t  Is  it  any  the  less 
burdensome  to  pay  rent  to  a  licensed,  liveried  official  who  calls 
at  my  house  in  the  name  of  the  government,  than  an  unlicensed, 
nnliveried,  and  unofficial  one,  in  the  name  of  a  landlord  T 

But  it  will  be  urged  by  Mr.  George  that  since  he  proposes  to 
nse  the  proceeds  of  his  tax  for  the  benefit  of  the  taxpayers,  it 
ia  not  robbery.  The  answer  to  this  is  that  he  also  proposes  to 
apply  it  equally  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  pay  taxes. 
Mr.  George  believes  that  the  protective  system  is  a  system  of 
robbery.  Could  not  Mr.  McKiuley  reply  to  Mr.  George,  with 
the  same  show  of  justice,  that,  while  be  taxes  imports,  he  ap- 
plies the  tas  toward  expenses  of  government  and,  therefore, 
his  system  is  not  robbery  !  Does  the  law  exonerate  the  thief 
who  pleads  that  he  has  returned  part  of  the  stolen  property  t 
And  if  governments  have  the  right  to  take  part  of  a  man'a 
wealth,  where  does  tbis  right  cease  t  According  to  the  popular 
theories  of  government,  it  should  cease  with  the  necessary 
expenses  of  maintaining  governmeut.  But  Mr.  George  pro- 
poses that  these  expenses  shall  not  limit  the  amount  of  the  tax. 
The  state  is  to  buy  and  run  telegraphs,  railroads,  canals,  etc, 
etc.,  and  use  the  fruits  of  this  form  of  taxation  for  carrying  out 
various  socialistic  schemes.  lu  fact',  the  reveuue  is  to  be  gov- 
erned merely  by  what  the  people  are  willing  or  are  compelled 
to  pay  for  the  nse  of  land. 

Again,  Mr.  George  tells  us  that  all  wealth  is  the  product  of 
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labor.     He  says,  *' Nature  gives  to  labor^  and  to  labor  alone" 
(p.  376). 

Now,  since  the  single  tax  is  that  part  of  wealth  taken  for  the 
use  of  land,  it  follows  that  the  single  tax  is  the  product  of  labor, 
and  is  taken  from  labor.  And  by  the  standard  of  ethics  which 
Mr.  George  himself  lays  down,  to  take  from  a  man  that  which 
he  produces  is  wrong.  It  is  robbery.  '*As  a  man  belongs  to 
himself,  so  his  labor,  when  put  in  concrete  form,  belongs  to  him. 
And  for  this  reason,  that  which  a  man  makes  or  produces  is  his 
own,  as  against  all  the  world — to  enjoy,  or  to  destroy,  to  use,  to 
exchange,  or  to  give.  No  one  else  can  rightfully  claim  it,  and 
his  exclusive  right  to  it  involves  no  wrong  to  any  one  else  '*  (p. 
300,  Chap.  I.,  Book  VII.). 

Tried  by  this  standard,  we  may  at  once  x)erceive  the  immo- 
rality of  the  single  tax.  For  since  all  wealth  is  produced  by 
labor,  and  since  the  single  tax  is  a  part  of  wealth,  therefore  the 
single  tax  is  produced  by  labor.  And  since  ^'  that  which  a  man 
produces  is  his  own,  as  against  all  the  world,"  and  since  the 
single  tax  is  that  which  man  produces,  therefore  the  single  tax 
is  a  man's  own  as  against  all  the  world. 

Here  I  shall  be  met  with  another  statement  of  Mr.  George's, 
that  rent  or  single  tax  ''  represents  value  created  by  the  whole 
community,"  and  that  it  '^belongs  to  the  whole  community" 
(p.  328).  This,  however,  happens  to  be  merely  one  of  Mr. 
George's  contradictory  assertions. 

On  page  149  he  says  :  ''No  matter  what  are  its  capabilities, 
land  can  yield  no  rent  and  have  no  value  until  some  one  is 
willing  to  give  labor  or  the  results  of  labor  for  the  privilege  of 
using  it."  And  again  :  ''  Bent,  in  short,  is  the  share  in  the 
wealth  produced  which  the  exclusive  right  to  the  use  of  natural 
capabilities  gives  to  the  owner." 

In  fact,  the  burden  of  Mr.  George's  complaint  is  that  rent 
is  a  tax  upon  labor,  because  it  is  a  part  of  wealth,  constantly 
abstracted  from  the  earnings  of  labor.  He  also  states  dis- 
tinctly and  emphatically  that  the  plan  he  proposes,  viz.,  single 
tax,  is  to  ''confiscate  rent."  It  therefore  follows  that  the  sin- 
gle tax  is  "confiscated  labor  products,"  notwithstanding  all  his 
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other  statements  about  commnuities  creating  values,  rent,  etc. 

On  page  302  he  says:  "When  non- producers  can  claim  as 
rent  a  portion  of  the  wealth  created  by  producers,  the  right  of  the 
producers  to  the  fraitfi  of  their  labor  is  to  that  esteot  denied." 
Xov,  commuuities  do  not  labor.  It  is  individuals  who  labor 
and  produce  all  wealth.  Communities  are,  therefore,  non- 
producers.  If  rent  is  a  portion  of  the  wealth  created  by  pro- 
ducers, and  if  a  claim  to  this,  on  the  part  of  non-producers,  is  a 
denial  of  the  right  of  producers  to  the  fruits  of  their  labor,  is  not 
the  single  tax  an  equal  denial  of  this  right  t  And  if  not,  why 
not! 

It  will  l>e  well  at  this  stage  to  point  out  the  cause  of  the  con- 
fusion and  contradictions  intJ?  which  Mr.  George  has  floundered. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  whenever  he  speaks  of  the  inequity,  the 
robbery  of  the  present  land  system,  he  almost  invariably  shows 
rent  to  be  a  part  of  the  "  fruits  of  men's  labor,"  lient,  he  says, 
is  the  taking  of  something  for  nothing,  or,  rather,  the  exacting 
of  payment  for  the  use  of  something  which  no  man  produced, 
and  which  all  have  an  equal  right  to  the  use  of.  And  rent 
cannot  arise  without  labor.  Hence,  rent  is  a  burden  upon  the 
shoulders  of  labor.  But  when  he  comes  to  his  own  remedy, 
when  he  seeks  to  justify  this  remedy,  rent  takes  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent form.  It  is  no  longer  the  product  of  labor.  It  arises 
from  the  mere  presence  of  an  aggregation  of  individuals.  It 
arises  self-created,  without  any  exertion  on  the  part  of  labor.  In 
fact,  Mr.  George  openly  declares  that  all  the  wealth  which  would 
go  to  the  state  under  the  single  tas,  or  what  he  terms  ''economic 
rent,"  is  produced  withotU  the  exertion  of  any  knoirn  factor  of  pro- 
duction. It  is  true  that  elsewhere,  in  several  places,  he  says  rent 
is  a  part  of  wealth  and  that  all  wealth  la  produced  by  labor.  But 
Mr.  George's  economic  rent,  which  is  also  a  part  of  wealth,  ex- 
ists without  the  employment  of  any  factor.  Here  are  his  words, 
on  page  370  of  "Progress  and  Poverty '' :  "  While  the  value  of 
a  railroad  or  telegraph  line,  the  price  of  gas  or  of  a  patent  medi- 
cine, may  express  the  price  of  monopoly,  it  also  expresses  the 
exertion  of  labor  and  capital ;  but  the  valne  of  laud  or  economic 
rent,  as  we  have  seen,  is  in  no  part  made  up  from  these  factors, 
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and  expresses  nothing  but  the  advantage  of  appropriation. 
Taxes  levied  upon  land  cannot  check  production  in  the  slightest 
degree.'' 

On  page  328  he  says  :  '*  Consider  what  rent  is.  It  does  not 
arise  spontaneously  from  land ;  it  is  due  to  nothing  that  the 
landowners  have  done.  It  represents  a  value  created  by  the 
whole  community." 

According  to  Mr.  George,  the  state  may  become  enriched 
without  impoverishing  the  land  and  without  the  exertion  of 
either  labor  or  capital  by  the  mere  appropriation  of  economic 
rent.  Let  me  suggest  an  improvement  upon  Mr.  George's 
scheme,  which  he  is  welcome  to  make  full  use  of. 

He  desires  to  hasten  the  dawn  of  the  millenium.  So  do  I. 
We  cannot  begin  too  soon,  and  if  Mr.  George's  economic  rent  is 
what  he  says  it  is,  the  following  will  bring  us  with  one  bound 
right  into  the  promised  land.  Land  values  increase  with  the 
growth  of  communities,  and  economic  rent,  says  Mr.  George,  is 
the  creation  of  communities  without  the  exertion  of  labor  or 
capital.  Here,  then,  is  the  scheme.  Let  the  government 
select  some  central  point,  say  Washingt<on,  and  issue  a  procla- 
mation to  all  citizens  of  the  United  States,  requesting  them  to 
come  to  Washington,  and  offering  them  free  homes,  free  board- 
ing, free  living — in  fact,  all  they  may  desire.  The  presence  of 
seventy  million  people  in  the  District  of  Columbia  will  create 
such  an  enormous  fund,  known  as  *' economic  rent,"  that 
neither  the  exertion  of  labor  nor  of  capital  will  be  necessary  in 
order  to  support  the  community.  Every  one  will  be  enabled 
to  live  a  life  of  enjoyment  and  pleasure,  without  labor  and 
without  fear  of  poverty,  care,  or  want !  For  ^'economic  rent, 
which  is  in  no  part  made  up  from  labor  and  capital,  but  is  the 
creation  of  the  community,  necessarily  belongs  to  the  whole 
community." 

Here  again  we  are  strongly  reminded  of  Governor  McKinley 
and  his  assertion  that  a  nation  can  enrich  itself  by  taxing 
imports,  since  it  is  the  foreigner  who  pays  the  tax. 

In  short,  Henry  George,  with  his  economic  rent,  and  Governor 
McKinley  and  his  patent  protective  tariff  that  doesn't  tax,  are 
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equally  worthy  to  occupy  a  niche  in  Fame's  temple,  side  by 
side  with  that  accorded  the  Bev.  Mr.  Jasper  and  his  astronomi- 
cal theories. 

The  idea  that  economic  rent  is  produced  without  exertion  by 
the  mere  existence  of  communities  seems  to  be  gaining  ground, 
judging  from  the  writings  of  certain  modern  economists.  Thna, 
Bernard  Shaw,  in  his  address  before  the  British  Association  at 
Bath  in  18SS.  said,  "Rent  being  that  part  of  the  produce  which 
is  individually  unearned,"  etc.  The  statement  is  absolutely 
false— as  false  as  that  other  assumption  of  economists  known  as 
the  "unearoed  increment."  For  to  admit  that  rent  is  indi- 
vidually unearned  is  to  deny  the  first  principles  of  economics, 
which  says  that  all  wealth  is  produced  by  labor  and  land. 
Communities  do  not  labor.  "They  toil  not,  neither  do  tbey 
spin."  Individuala,  and  individuals  only,  labor,  and  whatever 
funds  the  governments  of  communities  acquire  by  taxation  or 
otherwise  mast  come  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  labor  of 
individuals.  Let  us  put  the  matter  in  plain  terms.  Every  tax, 
no  matter  what  may  l)e  its  nature,  form,  or  character,  whether 
it  be  a  tax  on  land  valnes  or  a  tax  ou  imports,  a  tax  on  money 
or  a  tax  upon  commodities,  is  necessarily  and  unavoidably  a 
tax  upon  production,  a  tax  upon  the  tabor  of  individuals,  since 
it  is  a  part  of  wealth,  and  all  wealth  is  earned  by  some  iadi- 
vidnal  or  individuals. 

Bent  is  a  part  of  wealth.  Interest  is  a  part  of  wealth. 
Tariffs  are  a  part  of  wealth.  All  taxes  are  a  part  of  wealth, 
and  every  cent  taken,  under  any  pretence,  no  matter  by  whom 
or  for  whom,  whether  by  governments,  landlords,  money  lords, 
usurers,  chnrches,  custom-house  officers,  borglars,  bankera,  beg- 
gars, or  highwaymen,  comes  directly  or  indirectly  from  labor. 
You  cannot  collect  a  tax  until  something  is  produced,  and  the 
tax  collected  is  a  part  of  the  wealth  produced  by  labor. 

Mr.  George  is  well  aware  of  this,  for  he  sal's  that  "rent  or 
land  value  represents  simply  the  power  of  securing  a  part  of  the 
resolts  of  production.  No  matter  what  are  its  capabilities,  land 
can  yield  no  rent  and  have  no  value  until  some  one  is  willing  to 
give  labor,  or  the  results  of  labor,  for  the  privilege  of  using  it." 
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Again,  Mr.  George  tells  us  that  land  is  not,  properly  speak- 
ing, a  part  of  wealth.  In  this  he  is  correct,  although  he  does 
not  give  very  good  reasons  for  this  distinction.  To  class  the 
flEU^tors  of  production  with  the  products  themselves  is  contrary 
to  a  true  science  of  economics.  It  is  opposed  to  the  economic 
production  and  equitable  distribution  of  wealth.  It  is  opposed 
to  every  sound  economic  principle,  for  it  involves  and  leads  to 
inevitable  slavery.  Labor  is  the  father,  and  land  the  mother,  of 
wealth.  Now  these  two  factors  are  the  source  of  an  infinite 
supply  of  wealth.  They  are  themselves,  therefore,  of  infinite 
value,  and  cannot  be  properly  classed  with  their  own  products. 
Their  value  is  incommensurable  with  any  form  of  wealth,  and 
can  be  expressed  only  by  the  sign  of  infinity,  viz.,  zero. 

But  Mr.  George  ^umps  entirely  from  this  position  when  he 
discusses  his  remedy.  Seeing,  as  he  does,  that  rent  is  the  price 
of  monopoly,  instead  of  trying  to  abolish  the  monopoly  and  so 
destroy  land  values,  he  proposes  to  perpetuate  the  system  and 
maintain  them.  In  other  words,  he  proposes  that  land  shall 
still  remain  a  part  of  wealth.  His  plan  is  analogous  to  that  of 
licensing  slavery  under  a  tax  of  so  much  per  capita  for  every 
slave.  When  slavery  was  abolished  slave  values  ceased  to  exist. 
If  land  is  not,  properly  speaking,  wealth,  land  values  are  not, 
properly  speaking,  real  values.  And  if  land  is  ever  excluded 
from  that  category,  land  values  will  disappear.  For  whatever 
is  of  value  is  a  part  of  wealth — either  of  individual  or  of  social 
wealth. 

The  subject  of  land  values  is  as  little  understood  by  the  single 
tax  leaders  as  by  the  public  at  large.  The  impression  one  re- 
ceives when  reading  the  writings  and  speeches  of  some  of  the 
single  taxers,  is  that  the  mere  presence  of  a  community  adds  to 
the  productiveness  of  land.  Now,  I  shall  show  that  the  single 
tax  is  a  tax  upon  exchange,  and  its  principle  merely  an  ex- 
tension of  the  protective  system  which  Governor  McKinley 
advocates,  and  which  single  taxers  repudiate.  And  I  will  dem- 
onstrate this  by  a  simple  illustration. 

A  farmer  occupying  a  fifty-acre  farm,  under  the  single  tax 
rigimey  situated  ten  miles  from  the  nearest  settlement  produces 
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by  liis  labor  and  that  of  his  sons  an  ample  supply  of  food  for 
himself  and  his  family.  Occasional  tripa  to  the  settlement  with 
certain  of  bis  produce  enables  him  to  exchange  it  for  clothes  ami 
other  necessaries  which  he  is  unable  himself  to  produce.  At 
this  time  his  tax  to  the  state  is  represented  by  ten.  Ten  years 
later  a  community  has  sprung  up  within  two  miles  of  the  farm. 
Competition  among  farmers  has  led  to  several  offors  for  his 
place,  at  a  greatly  increased  rate.  Rather  than  leave  bis  home, 
the  farmer  agrees  t^  pay  to  the  state  the  highest  tax  bid  by 
others,  say  one  hundred.  The  mere  presence  of  the  community 
has,  therefore,  greatly  increased  his  taxation.  Bat  what  has  it 
given  him  in  return  I  Wherein  has  the  community  added  to  his 
store?  The  most  rabid  of  single  taxers  will  hardly  claim  that 
the  mere  proximity  of  the  community  has  added  one  foot  of 
gronnd  to  the  farm,  or  increased,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the 
fertility  of  the  soil.  The  farmer  will  not  be  able  to  produce 
one  more  bushel  of  wheat,  nor  will  the  cows  give  one  more 
quart  of  milk  now  than  previously.  All  that  (be  eommunilt/  has 
yh-en  him  is  a  nearer  market  for  his  produce.  Instead  of  carting 
his  wealth  ten  miles,  he  now  has  but  two  miles  to  travel.  What 
he  if,  therefore,  really  paying  for  it  market  facililieXf  i.  e.,  exchnnge 
facilities.  And  if  he  is  able  to  produce  all  that  he  and  his  family 
require,  consumes  all  be  produces,  and.  therefore,  needs  no  mar- 
ket, this  extra  ninety  taken  from  him  by  the  community  is  taken 
without  even  a  pretence  of  returning  him  any  equivalent.  In- 
crease of  land  values  adds  not  one  iota  to  the  fertility  or  rich- 
ness of  land,  nor  one  sou  to  the  wealth  of  the  community.  Laud 
values  are,  in  fact,  merely  speculative  values — monopolistic 
values.  Now,  the  argument  used  by  protectionists  is  that  for- 
eign producers  have  no  right  to  the  home  market  unless  tbey 
pay  for  it.  So  Governor  McKioley  and  his  friends  believe  that 
market  facilities  for  foreigners  should  be  taxed.  And  Mr. 
George  and  his  followers  propose  to  tax  home  producers  for  the 
same  facilities. 

Governor  McKinley  thinks  Mr.  Cieorge's  scheme  very  wrong, 
and  Mr.  George  thinks  Governor  McKinley's  system  a  system  of 
robbery.     Single  tax  and  protection  l)ear  a  very  great  reaem- 
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blance  to  each  other,  and  of  the  two  Governor  McKinley's 
seems  the  more  reasonable. 

In  attempting  to  jostify  interest,  Mr.  George  forgets  com- 
pletely all  that  he  says  regarding  the  injostice  of  private  owner- 
ship of  land. 

His  position  on  the  land  and  on  the  interest  questions  are  so 
diametrically  opposed  to  each  other  that  it  is  only  necessary  to 
place  his  statements  side  by  side  in  order  to  confound  his 
reasoning. 


Now  what  gives  the  increase  in 
these  cases  is  something  which, 
though  it  generally  requires  labor 
to  utilize  it,  is  yet  distinct  and  sep- 
arable from  labor — the  active  power 
of  nature ;  the  principal  growth 
of  reproduction,  which  every- 
where characterizes  all  the  forms 
of  that  mysterious  thing  or  con- 
dition which  we  call  life.  And  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  this  which  is 
the  cause  of  interest^  or  the  in- 
crease  of  capital  over  and  above 
that  due  to  labor.  There  are,  so 
to  speak,  in  the  movements  which 
make  up  the  everlasting  flux  of 
nature,  certain  vital  currents, 
which  will,  if  w^e  use  them,  aid 
us,  with  a  force  independent  of 
our  own  oflTorts,  in  turnmg  matter 
into  forms  we  desire — tnat  is  to 
say,  into  wealth. 

•  •••  ■••• 

Thus  interest  springs  from  the 
power  of  increase  which  the  repro- 
ductive forces  of  nature^  and  the 
in  efTect  analogous  capacity  for 
excliange,  give  to  capital.  It  is 
not  an  arbitrary^  but  a  natural 
thing  ;  it  is  not  the  result  of  a  par- 
ticular social  organization^  but  of 
laws  of  the  univen^e  which  under- 
lie societj/.  It  is,  therefore,  Just, — 
Progress  and  Poverty, 


The  right  of  ownership  that 
springs  from  labor  excluaes  the 
possibility  of  any  other  right  of 
ownership.  If  a  man  be  right- 
fully entitled  to  the  produce  of 
his  labor,  then  no  one  can  be  er*- 
tiUed  to  the  ownership  of  anything 
tvhich  is  not  the  produce  of  his 
labor  J  or  the  labor  of  some  one  else 
from  who7n  the  right  has  passed 
to  him.  If  production  gives  to 
the  producer  the  right  to  exclu- 
sive possession  and  enjoyment, 
there  can  rightfullv  be  no  exclu- 
sive possession  and  enjoyment  of 
anything  not  the  production  of 
labor,  and  the  recognition  of 
private  property  in  land  is  a 
J  wrong.  For  the  right  to  the 
produce  of  labor  cannot  be  enjoyed 
without  the  right  to  the  free  use 
of  the  opportunities  offered  by 
nature,  ana  to  admit  the  right  of 
property  in  these  is  to  detiy  the 
right  of  property  in  the  produce 
of  labor. 

Hence,  as  nature  gives  only  to 
labor,  tlie  exertion  of  labor'  iu 
production  is  the  only  title  to  ex- 
clusive possession. — Progress  and 
Poverty. 


On  the  one  hand,  Mr.  George  tells  us  that  the  only  right  to 
possession  is  the  exertion  of  labor.  And,  therefore,  since  land 
and  natural  opportunities  are  not  the  products  of  labor,  no  man 
has  a  right  to  ownership  of  the  soil.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
says  that  interest  ^4s  distinct  and  separable  from  labor,"  and 
'^springs  from  the  power  of  increase  which  the  reproductive 


I 
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forces  of  nature  give  to  capital,"  and  that,  therefore,  "interest 
is  just"  ! 

If  his  argumeuts  in  favor  of  interest  be  sound,  his  attack 
upon  individual  ownership  of  land  is  both  illogical  and  un- 
souad.  The  very  reasons  he  employs  to  justify  the  one  he  uses 
to  demonstrate  the  injustice  of  the  other.* 

In  dealing  with  labor  and  MalthuBianisni,  Mr.  George  is 
equally  unfortunate.  He  recogQizes  a  law  of  wages  and  treats 
labor  as  a  commodity,  at  the  same  time  denying  the  doc- 
trine of  Malthus.  Kow,  Malthusianism  simply  recognizes  the 
the  fact  that  so  long  as  labor  is  a  commodity,  so  long  will  it  be 
subjected  to  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  And  so  long  as 
this  is  the  caee,  the  market  for  labor,  like  that  for  other 
commodities,  is  liable  to  become  overstocked.  Hence,  surplus 
labor  becomes  useless,  valueless,  and  the  laborers  are  forced  to 
starve.  And  this  is  true.  Under  the  wage  system  Malthusian- 
ism is  inevitable. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  if  labor  is  willing  \o  exert  itself  on  the 
land,  as  Mr.  George  says  will  be  the  case  under  his  system, 
labor  would  cease  to  be  a  commodity.  Laborers  would  refuse  to 
be  bought  and  sold,  since  they  could  employ  themselves.  In 
other  words,  instead  of  capital  employing  labor,  lat>or  would 
employ  capital.  The  laws  of  wages  would  then  disappear 
together  with  the  wage  system.  In  its  place  we  should  have 
the  law  of  labor,  which  would  simply  be  that  the  laborer  would 
get  all  he  produces,  less  his  single  tax.  If  the  wage  system 
and  the  law  of  wages  be  maintained,  then  the  teachings  of 
MalthuB  are  perfectly  true,  Mr.  George's  assertions  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

I  need  hardly  poiut  out  that  Mr.  George  gives  but  a  poor  out- 
look for  labor  under  his  system.  He  proposes  to  make  the  stale 
the   "universal  landlord"   (page  3(j4),     And  he  says,  on  page 

•  Mr.  fipnrep  Ie  lu  Lnr.inBlin*ni  nnd  bh  oblQse  OS  Uie  the«[iwl«>n«  who  Blwajr*  op- 

letjllltnacyof  renl,    ■•  t(enC' «ay>  llouiwt, 

..<>...  nirUi."    "  tntereat."  aay«  Mr.  (isoixe,  in 

Kolli  wrlten,  had  Uiey  BPBTchei]  lite  Hmlptam 


urj  of  rauney, .,„ ,  _. 

r  tram  u»ury»i  heaven  is  from  Birth."    "  Interest,"  «ay*  'i 

miQ  nave  iBamea  luai  rem  and  IntereM  are  bul  did 

Mit  rbr  use.    See  Deuleroiioiny  XXIIl.  ID.    Usury  in  Uie  Ibriii  i 

mndonmed  by  almcMt  every  religion— Jewish.  CbrlnllBn.  and  M 

IX  Immoral,  ai  reell  as  by  HlmuaL  every  raurul  and  pblloaophlaii  wrld 


□  Uuak 
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265y  ^'that  to  command  the  land  which  is  necessary  to  labor,  is 
to  command  all  the  fruits  of  labor,  save  enough  to  enable  labor 
to  exist,"  which  means  that  the  standard  of  living  under  land- 
lordism is  a  bare  existence. 

The  state  will,  therefore,  according  to  Mr.  (George,  command 
all  the  fruits  of  labor,  which  means  all  wealth.  And  this  is 
precisely  what  the  state  socialists  are  after.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  socialists  hail  Mr.  Greorge  as  a  true  prophet f  ''What 
the  achievement  of  socialism  involves,"  said  Bernard  Shaw  in 
his  address  before  the  British  Association  at  Bath  in  1888,  ''  is 
the  transfer  of  rent  from  the  class  which  now  appropriates  it  to 
the  whole  people." 

I  have  said  that  the  single  tax  system  was  the  first  great  step 
toward  compulsory  communism.  By  appropriating  what  is 
termed  economic  rent,  Mr.  Greorge  and  his  followers  propose  at 
once  a  grand  leveling  process — a  leveling  down  to  the  poorest 
land  in  use.  The  natural  inequalities  in  land  are  thus  to  be 
equalized.  But  now  let  us  ask  why  Mr.  Greorge  stops  short  here  f 
Why  does  he  not  treat  both  or  the  three  factors  in  production 
similarly!*  By  what  standard  of  right  does  he  reduce  in- 
dividual returns  to  the  poorest  land  in  use,  and  not  also  to  the 
poorest  labor  f  The  natural  inequalities  in  men  are,  compara- 
tively speaking,  as  great  as  in  land.  And  as  man  is  not 
responsible  for  his  stature,  strength,  and  physical  powers,  for 
his  intelligence,  agility,  keenness  of  vision,  etc.,  etc.,  is  it  not  as 
unfair  to  allow  the  strong  to  retain  all  he  produces  from  the 
poorest  land  in  use,  as  it  is  to  allow  the  weak  one  to  retain  all 
he  produces  from  the  best  land  in  use  f 

Further,  if  the  rent  of  land  belongs  justly  to  the  community, 
because  of  the  '*  value  created  by  the  community,"  why  not 
apply  the  same  rule  to  all  other  ''values  created  by  the  com- 
munity" f  There  is  scarcely  a  business  or  profession  the  value 
of  which  does  not  increase  with  the  growth  of  the  community. 
In  fact,    where  communities  decline  all   businesses  and  pro- 


♦  Mr.  George  is  apparently  undecided  as  to  how  many  factors  there  are  In  produc- 
tion. In  one  place  he  says  there  are  two,  and  In  another  chapter,  three.  He  says,  on 
page  185,  "  Wealth  is  the  product  of  two  factors,  land  and  labor."  And  on  page  m  he 
says,  **  Three  things  unite  to  production,  labor,  capital,  and  land." 
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fessiona  decline  with  them ;  and  where  they  increase,  increase 
in  values  appear.  Why  not,  then,  tax  physicians,  under- 
takers, lawyers,  grocers,  shoeblacks,  parsons,  and  newsboys,  to 
the  poorest  individual  in  each  profession  and  business  respec- 
tively ! 

The  Georgian  systeui,  logically  carried  out,  is,  in  fact,  compul- 
sory communism.  It  would  reduce  all  to  the  level  of  the 
poorest  workman.  Mr.  George  cannot  consistently  stop  by 
merely  leveling  iuequalitiea  in  the  land  :  he  must  make  his 
standard  of  remuneration  the  produce  of  the  poorest  labor, 
upon  the  poorest  land  in  use. 

"All  men  have  an  equal  right  to  the  use  of  the  earth,"  says 
Mr.  George.  Then  why,  in  the  name  of  justice,  does  he  pro- 
pose to  tax  men  for  exercising  this  right  T 

Oar  present  landowners  say  that  all  men  hai:e  not  this  right, 
hence  they  tax  them.  Mr.  George  8ay3  they  have  the  right,  and 
stilt  he  proposes  to  tax  them.  Of  what  good,  then,  ia  this 
right  T  Man's  inalienable  right  to  use  the  soil  resolves  itself, 
according  to  the  Georgian  system  of  ecoaomios,  iuto  man's  in 
alienable  right  to  be  taxed. 

"All  men  have  an  c(|nal  right  to  the  use  of  the  earth." 
Granted ;  but  this  does  not  say  that  all  men  have  an  equal  right 
to  use  the  mme  spot  on  the  earth.*  The  earth  is  uot  yet 
crowded.  There  is  still  ample  room  for  all.  Every  newcomer 
can  find  plenty  of  ground  uuoccapied  and  unused.  Let  us  take 
an  analogy.  All  persons  who  ride  in  street  cars  have  au  equal 
right  to  a  seat.  But  the;/  hai'f  not  all  an  equal,  right  to  one  jmr- 
ticttlar  seal,  unless  unoccupied.  The  popular  sense  of  justice,  of 
fair  play,  recognizes  that  the  first  man  or  women  who  enters 
the  car  has  the  right  to  occupy  the  best  seat.  And  the  last 
comers  accept  the  condition  of  having  to  stand,  or  of  taking  the 
least  desirable  seats,  as  in  all  respects  right  aud  proper.  A 
man  who  would  try  to  enforce  his  claim  to  a  seat  by  ejecting 
another,  wouid  be  regarded  as  a  violator  of  justice,  aud  would 

lis  B«  r  0  .>     1^^  ji^  ^^  oflilent  thut  all  men  Imve  iw(  n  nalur*!  righl  Ki  liif  u«- 
— le  eunli.    Kora  "naluiut  rlijlit"  If  II  meaiin  nnyililnK  nI  all 


ot  Ibe  wme  porlloii  of  the  eunli.  Kora  "naluiut  rlijlit"  If  II  meaiin  nnyilil 
iiiu*l  bSH  nntunil  pMaibllky,  Hut  U  Is  nalurally  Impomlble  fur  all  lo  ckkiii 
tliPHiraeBpat.    TIih  sUtlcnienl  U,  tberefbre.  Bena^lesi. 
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be  universally  condemned.  In  all  ordinary  affairs  regarding 
the  rights  of  men,  public  sentiment  recognizes  as  just  the  prior 
claims  of  first  occupancy  and  use  to  all  others. 

3ut  now,  to  use  once  more  the  street-car  illustration,  sup- 
posing a  man  attempted  to  occupy  two  or  three  seats,  by  putting 
his  coat  on  one,  his  valise  on  another,  while  others  were  stand- 
ing, the  general  consensos  of  opinion  would  demand  his  re- 
moving both  coat  and  valise,  and  permitting  others  to  occupy 
what  he,  i>ersonally,  was  not  And  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
if  occupancy  and  use  determined  the  right  of  individuals  to 
possession  of  land,  the  evils  of  which  Mr.  Greorge  and  his 
friends  complain,  as  inherent  in  our  present  system,  would 
rapidly  disappear. 

Probably  the  most  contradictory  of  Mr.  (George's  positions  is 
his  first  asserting  the  right  of  man  to  what  he  produces,  and 
then  denying  this  assertion  by  proposing  to  tax  away  from  him 
all  over  and  above  that  which  he  could  produce  on  the  poorest 
land  in  use. 

If  Mr.  (George's  contention  for  the  right  of  labor  to  its  fruits 
be  just,  then  his  single  tax  system  is  unjust.  For  either  man 
is  entitled  to  all  he  produces  or  he  is  not.  If  he  is,  to  tax  away 
from  him  all  over  a  certain  amount,  without  his  consent,  is 
robbery.  If  he  is  not  entitled  to  it,  then  landlordism  and  rent 
are  justifiable. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  while  I  condemn  Mr.  Greorge^ s 
writings  and  teachings  as  unscientific  and  as  self-contradictory, 
no  one  can  appreciate  the  good  he  has  done  and  is  doing  in 
setting  multitudes  to  investigate  and  think  on  this  very  im- 
portant subject — the  land  question — more  than  I  do. 

From  such  agitation  will  eventually  arise  a  satisfactory  and 

just  solution  of  the  question. 

Arthur  Kitson. 


"A  good  name  in  rather  to  be  choaen  than  great  riches." 

"  No  grenl  maHterpiece  was  ever  accomplkhed  when  desire  for  moaey 

was  tlie  paramount  aim.     Experience  proves   that  greed  for  mone; 

and  noble  ideul»  art)  inimical  to  each  other's  growth,  and  mnnot  exist 

simultaneuuHly  in  the  sauie  niltid." 
"  Whatever  lx>  his  essence,  man,  in  his  pbyali^al  couBtitutlon,  is  but  s 

changing  Tonn  of  matter,  a  passing  mode  of  motion,  constantly  drawn 

froni  nature's  reservoirs  anil  as  constantly  returninp  to  Ihem  again." 

IT  IS  a  well-knowa  fact  that  motion  follows  the  line  of  least 
resistance.  So  does  man.  That  is,  he  seeks  to  gratify  bis 
desires  with  the  least  exertion.  There  are  no  exceptions  to  this 
rule.  If  I  am  thirsty  and  my  chief  desire  is  to  get  a  drink,  I 
will  not  walk  around  a  block  or  two  ont  of  my  way  to  reach  a 
well  only  half  way  down  the  block.  But  if  I  want  to  take  a 
walk  and,  incidentally,  a  drink  also,  I  may  walk  that  far  or 
farther,  and  finally  come  around  to  the  well.  In  the  first  case, 
my  dominant  desire  was  for  a  drink  ;  iu  the  secoud,  it  was  for  a 
walk,  and  in  each  case  I  would  seek  to  gratify  the  desire  with 
the  least  exertion.  We  may  have  conQicting  desires,  but  the 
one  that  dominates— the  chief  one — is  the  one  that  directs  our 
line  of  efTort,  and  the  line  of  least  resistance  to  its  gratification 
is  the  one  on  which  our  efibrts  take  place.  When  one  desire  is 
sufficiently  gratified,  the  next  strongest  becomes  the  ruling  desire, 
and,  as  the  line  of  least  resistance  to  its  gratification  may  be 
altogether  difiierenl  from  the  one  on  which  we  have  been  acting, 
the  whole  direction  of  onr  efforts  may  change.  These  are  snob 
simple,  everyday  truths  that  we  have  overlooked  their  impor- 
tance. For  a  recognition  of  these  facts  is  essential  to  a,  correct 
undeistanding  of  the  problems  of  life  that  confront  us  on  every 
hand.     A  lady  is  teaching  school  who  exceedingly  dislikes  the 
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worky  bat  does  it  simply  because  her  parents  insist  that  she 
shall.  She  does  not  desire  to  teach  school,  but  she  does  desire 
to  please  her  parents,  or,  at  least,  to  live  with  them,  and  in  order 
to  gratify  this  desire  she  does  as  they  wish.  She  follows  the  line 
of  least  resistance  in  the  gratification  of  her  desire.  That  is 
self-interest  in  operation.  Beduced  to  its  last  analysis,  every 
act  of  man  is  made  in  obedience  to  that  disposition  to  seek  to 
gratify  his  desires  with  the  least  exertion — ^that  is,  he  acts  from 
self-interest. 

Man's  desires  are  past  numbering.  Not  only  so,  thiey  are 
often  conflicting.  Hesitation  is  due  to  conflicting  desires,  and, 
until  some  one  desire  gains  the  ascendency,  a  man  is  undecided 
as  to  which  of  certain  courses  to  pursue.  Unacquainted  with 
himself,  unused  to  analyzing  his  own  thoughts  and  motives,  man 
is  often  confused  by  the  jumble  of  desires  that  impel  him  in 
various  directions.  These  desires  may  all  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  desire  for  wealth  and  the  desire  for  esteem.  At 
first  blush  many  may  deny  this,  but  let  us  investigate. 

What  are  the  first  desires  of  the  new-born  babef  For  air, 
light,  warmth,  milk — those  things  which  will  sustain  and  per- 
petuate its  animal  life.  It  knows  no  other.  These,  then,  are 
the  first  class  of  desires  that  man  feels.  In  the  first  years  of  the 
child's  life  these  desires  are  supreme ;  other  desires  arise  but 
gradually.  These  first  desires  take  the  form  of  desire  for  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  etc.  All  such  things  are  the  result  of  labor 
applied  to  land.  Of  all  animals  the  human  infant  is  the  least 
able  to  sustain  life  by  direct  utilization  of  natural  resources,  and 
most  dependent  upon  the  results  of  labor.  Wealth  is  the 
economist's  name  for  such  results.  By  the  efforts  of  muscle  and 
brain  man  separates,  moves,  combines,  shapes  the  materials  of 
nature  in  such  manner  as  will  satisfy  his  desires.  All  these 
materials  of  nature,  the  resources  of  nature,  are  included  under 
the  term  land.  All  these  efforts  of  man  are  termed  labor.  The 
results  are  called  wealth.  Hence  it  is  strictly  true  that  the  first 
desires  of  man  are  for  wealth — in  order  to  sustain  and  perpet- 
uate life.  This  class  of  desires  dominates  him  until  he  has 
secured  leisure  enough  to  turn  his  thoughts  in  other  directions. 
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Man  is  a  social  animal.  Solitude  is  not  Lis  habitat.  He  desires 
compaoiouship.  The  lack  of  such  a  desire  is  geaerally  recog- 
nized to  be  due  to  a  morbid  state  of  mind.  In  order  to  have 
companions  a  certain  degree  of  agreeableness  is  ueceasar; — a 
desire  to  please.  When  there  is  a  choice  of  companions  man 
deeiree  to  be  with  those  who  have  most  of  those  qualities  he 
deems  highest  and  best — most  agreeable  to  him.  Hence  he 
strives  to  wia  the  attention  and  fnendliuess  of  such.  That  is, 
he  desires  tlieir  love  or  esteem.  I  call  this  the  desire  for 
esteem.  The  fad  is  what  I  wisli  recognized  ;  the  name  of  the 
fact  is  of  small  importance.  This  desire  for  esteem  springs  up 
as  soon  as  man's  desire  for  wealth  (the  prime  necessities  of  life) 
is  sufficiently  appeased.  All  of  his  innumerable  desires  are 
directed  by  these  two  desire.s.  So  long  as  the  first  desire  dom- 
inates man  never  rises  above  the  level  of  the  animal — above 
the  condition  of  the  savage.  When  fi-eed  from  the  necessity  of 
a  continual  struggle  for  existence,  the  second  desire  tiecomes 
dominant.  Then  civilization  becomes  possible.  But  whether 
he  becomes  truly  civilized  or  not  depends  upon  the  direotiou 
this  desire  takes. 

Thus  far  we  have  simply  analyzed  human  nature  in  order 
that  we  might  know  how  to  deal  with  it,  and  we  have  found 
these  general  rules  true  :  That  man  follows  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance in  the  gratification  of  his  desires ;  that  these  deaire^ 
fall  naturally  into  two  groups — the  desire  for  wealth,  and  the 
desire  for  esteem  ;  that  the  former  is  the  first  dominant  one; 
and  that,  when  it  ceases  to  govern,  the  latter  directs  man's 
efforts.  We  come  now  to  a  study  of  the  conditions  which  de- 
termine the  line  of  least  resistance. 

As  before  stated,  wealth  is  the  product  of  labor  applied  to 
land,  hence  access  to  land  precedes  the  production  of  wealth. 
Without  access  to  land,  the  newborn  babe  cannot  breathe  tlie 
air,  nor  bathe  in  the  light  of  the  sun.  Therefore,  the  ease  with 
which  the  first  desire  can  be  gratified  depends  upon  the  ease 
with  which  access  to  land  is  obtained.  The  ease  with  which  the 
first  desire  can  be  gratified  will  determine  the  dnration  of  its 
dominance.     The  more  difficult  tiie  access  to  land,  the  harder  it 
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is  to  get  wealth,  and  the  surer  is  the  line  of  least  resistance  to 
the  gratification  of  our  desires  to  be  found  in  wealth-getting. 

Throughout  the  world  land  is  treated  as  the  private  proi>erty 
of  the  few,  and  the  masses  are  compelled  to  pay  the  few  for  per- 
mission to  use — for  the  privilege  of  access.  While  such  is  the 
case  the  masses  are  ever  kept  competing  for  the  privilege. 
Through  that  competition  every  increase  of  productive  power, 
whether  by  invention,  discovery,  or  skill,  merely  increases  their 
ability  to  pay  more  for  that  privilege.  Hence  nothing  can  pos- 
sibly increase  the  ease  with  which  they  can  acquire  wealth — can 
satisfy  their  first  desire.  With  them,  wealth-getting  must  con- 
tinue to  be  the  line  of  least  resistance  to  the  gratification  of  their 
dominant  desire.  To  the  few  who  control  the  land  the  getting 
of  wealth  is  easy ;  hence,  with  them,  the  second  desire  finds 
expression.  How  is  it  satisfied  f  Under  conditions  where  the 
vast  majority  of  men  find  wealth-getting  hard,  the  one  who  ac- 
quires great  wealth  is  naturally  looked  up  to.  He  is  deemed 
beyond  the  fear  of  want.  The  worry  and  care  and  struggle  in- 
volved in  keeping  the  wolf  from  the  door  is  something  the 
masses  are  seeking  to  escape  from,  hence  they  will  envy,  if  not 
admire,  those  who  seem  to  have  escai)ed.  They  copy  the  man- 
ners and  habits  of  such.  In  so  doing  they  feed  the  second  de- 
sire of  that  class  of  leisure,  and  thus  these  latter  also  find  the 
line  of  Jeast  resistance  to  the  gratification  of  their  dominant  de- 
sire in  wealth- getting — and  they  seek  to  get  more.  He  who  con- 
trols the  most  of  the  most  valuable  land  has  the  power  to  ac- 
quire the  most  wealth. 

Here  the  objection  is  raised  that  there  are  now  men  and 
women  who  devote  their  lives  to  labors  of  love,  to  serving  their 
fellows,  to  deeds  of  kindness.  True.  But  will  not  they  tell 
you  that  in  so  doing  they  find  more  enjoyment  than  in  any 
other  way  they  have  tried  f  That  they  have  found  that  the 
purest,  truest,  best  happiness  is  to  be  found  in  making  others 
happy  f  Believing  this,  they  have  taken  that  course  to  obtain 
the  happiness  (the  satisfaction  of  their  desires)  which  the  more 
ignorant — the  less  enlightened — ^have  sought  to  obtain  in  another 
way.     Men  who  do  not  refiect  act  upon  first  impressions,  first 
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observations,  whereas  a  little  reflection  leads  to  the  coQCtuiiun 
that  another  way  wiU  accotuplish  their  desires  easier.  Id  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  most  men  act  blindly,  tittle  thinking  of  the 
reason  for  their  actions.  Hence  those  good  people  who  cod 
sider  themselves  so  self  sacrificing  are  really  seeking  to  gratify 
their  desires  with  the  least  exertion  ;  are  governed  by  self-inter- 
est, bnt  in  a  manner  enlightened  by  reflection.  And  those  they 
deem  aeifish  are  acting  from  the  same  motive,  Imt  in  a  short- 
sighted, ignorant  way.  Each  takes  a  different  direction  in  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  in  the  exercise  of  self-interest.  With  oue 
the  direction  is  determined  by  reflectioD  ;  with  the  other,  by 
igDorance.  But  so  long  as  the  very  existence  of  men  is  made 
difficult  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  wealth,  few  will  have  time 
or  ability  to  reflect ;  few  will  be  able  to  relieve  their  minds  from 
the  struggle  for  wealth  sufficiently  to  enlighten  their  self-inter- 
est. As  one  writer  has  it;  "It  is  customary  to  represent 
virtue  as  being  in  opposition  to  utility.  Virtue,  one  says,  is  the 
sacrifice  of  our  interest  to  our  duty.  To  obtain  clear  ideas,  it 
must  be  said  there  are  interests  of  difTerent  orders,  and  that 
different  interests  in  certain  circumstances  are  incompatible. 
Virtue  is  the  sacrifice  of  a  less  interest  to  a  greater,  or  a  momen- 
tary interest  to  a  durable  oue,  of  a  doubtful  interest  Xa  a  oertato 
one.  Every  idea  of  virtue  which  is  not  derived  from  this 
notion  is  as  obscure  as  its  motive  is  uncertain.  Those  who  for 
conveuieuce  wish  to  distinguish  politics  and  morals,  to  assign 
utility  as  tlie  principle  in  the  first,  and  justice  as  that  in  the 
second,  announce  only  confused  ideas.  All  the  difference  that 
there  is  between  politics  aud  morals  is  that  the  first  directs  the 
operations  of  governments,  the  second  directs  the  procedures 
of  individuals,  but  their  common  object  is  happiness.  That 
which  is  politically  good  cannot  be  morally  had,  at  least  uot 
unless  the  rules  of  arithmetic  which  are  true  for  large  nnmt>eis 
are  false  for  small  ones.'' 

What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  T  That  is  the  qnestiou,  the 
all  absorbing  question,  of  the  hour.  Herbert  Spencer  has  said 
that  "as  liberty  to  exercise  the  faculties  is  the  first  condition  of 
individual  life,   the  liberty  of  each,   limited  only  by  the  like 
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liberty  of  all,  mast  be  the  first  condition  of  social  life."  We 
have  found  that  such  liberty  depends  upon  freedom  to  use  the 
earth.  Until  equal  freedom  in  the  use  of  the  earth  is  secured, 
that  condition  will  continue  which  Mr.  Spencer  aptly  described 
as  ''the  servitude  of  the  mind  to  the  needs  of  the  body — the 
spending  of  life  in  the  accumulation  of  the  means  to  live."  The 
first  thing  to  be  done,  then,  is  plain — secure  equal  freedom  in 
the  use  of  the  earth.  As  it  is  true  that  ^'Let  other  conditions  be 
what  they  may,  the  man  who,  if  he  lives  and  works  ai  aU,  must  live 
and  work  on  land  belonging  to  another,  is  necessarily  a  slave  or  a 
pauper,^ ^  no  reform  can  change  the  line  of  least  resistance  from 
wealth-getting  until  all  have  equally  free  access  to  the  earth,  on 
which  and  from  which  they  must  live.  How  may  such  freedom 
be  best  secured  f 

If  there  are  one  hundred  men  on  an  island  and  they  are 
equally  free  to  use  the  land,  no  one  of  them  can  use  any  portion 
of  it  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest  without  giving  them  an  equiv- 
alent for  such  exclusion.  So  long  as  he  holds  such  portions  as  no 
others  desire  to  use,  he  is  not  doing  so  to  their  exclusion,  but  t&e 
moment  others  desire  to  use  such  portions  he  is.  The  holding 
then  becomes  a  privilege,  the  value  of  which  depends  on  the 
number  desiring  to  use  it — that  is,  the  number  excluded.  The 
number  desiring  that  location  will  dei>end  upon  the  advantages 
of  every  kind  which  that  location  has  over  other  accessible 
locations.  It  is  to  derive  the  benefits  of  these  advantages  that 
each  desires  undisturbed  possession  of  that  location.  The  loca- 
tion having  the  most  advantages  will  be  the  most  desired — the 
most  competed  for.  Its  value — that  is,  the  value  of  the  privi- 
lege of  exclusive  possession  of  it — will  be  the  difference  between 
its  advantages  and  the  advantages  of  the  least  desirable  loca- 
tion needed.  As  population  increases  more  locations  will  be 
needed  and  less  desirable  locations  forced  into  use,  thus  in- 
creasing the  advantages  of  the  best  location.  For  any  one  to 
assume  exclusive  possession  of  such  location,  and  refuse  to  com- 
pensate the  others  for  exclusion  from  the  benefits  of  its  advan- 
tages, is  for  him  to  assume  greater  freedom  than  they,  and  thus 
to  deny  them  equal  freedom  with  himself     As  the  last  immi- 
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grant  who  lands  on  the  island,  by  uecesBitating  the  use  of  more 
land — that  is,  by  forcing  into  use  leas  desirable  land — thereby 
increases  the  advantages  of  the  best  location,  denying  hini 
access  without  compensation  is  as  much  a  denial  of  his  equal 
freedom  as  the  similar  exclusion  of  those  who  were  there  at  the 
time  the  locatiou  was  first  monopolized.  It  is  evident,  then, 
tb^t  exclusive  possession  of  locations  can  be  consistent  with 
equal  freedom  only  when  each  such  possessor  pays  to  the  rest  the 
value  of  such  privilege.  And  as  the  value  of  such  privileges 
is  constantly  changing,  owing  to  the  increase  of  population 
necessitating  the  use  of  less  desirable  locations,  frequent  revalu- 
ations would  be  necea.sary  to  perpetuate  equal  freedom. 

But  such  use  of  land  necessitates  common  ways  or  paths, 
called  highways,  as  a  means  of  communication  and  exchange. 
If  there  were  no  such  common  ways,  oo  one  could  get  to  others 
than  those  who  held  locations  adjoining  his  own,  except  by  the 
permission  of  the  latter.  Hence  exclusive  holdings  necessitate 
common  holdings — highways.  There  must  be  equal  freedom  in 
the  use  of  these  else  all  will  not  be  equally  free.  As  such  high- 
ways are  uecessitated  by  the  existence  of  exclusive  holdings, 
they  most  be  maintained  for  the  free  use  of  all ;  each  must  Ite 
as  free  as  every  other  to  use  them.  If,  theu,  the  fund  arising 
'  from  the  payment  of  the  values  of  the  exclusive  holdings  be 
used  to  maintain  the  highways,  each  will  be  contributing  to 
such  maintenance  in  proportion  to  the  advantages  his  location 
receives  from  the  existence  of  such  highways,  and  equal  free- 
dom in  the  use  of  the  common  holdings  will  be  secured. 

Having  shown  how  equal  freedom  in  the  use  of  the  earth  may 
be  obtained  and  perpetuated,  the  {[uestion  arises,  will  that  make 
wealth -getting  easy  for  the  masses,  and,  if  so,  what  will  be  the 
effect  of  such  a  change  f 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  after  careful  investigation  of  the  facts, 
that  the  productive  power  of  man  has  been  increased  at  least 
forty  times  within  the  lust  hundred  years  ;  that  is,  that  with  the 
same  effort  a  man  can  produce  forty  times  as  much  a.-*  he  could 
a  hundred  years  ago.  When  one  contemplates  the  enormons 
effectiveness  given  man's  efforts  by  the  use  of  steam  and  elec- 
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tricity  and  the  economy  taught  by  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
elements  and  forces  of  natore,  he  is  prepared  to  believe  that  the 
above  estimate  is  far  less  than  the  trath.  The  increase  of  pro- 
ductive power  between  the  thirteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries 
was  not  as  great  as  it  has  been  since,  but  there  was  some  in- 
crease. In  his  "Six  Centuries  of  Work  and  Wages,"  J.  B. 
Thorold  Bogers  shows  that  eight  hours  was  an  average  day's 
work  and  that  it  secured  to  the  laborer  a  healthy  and  comforta- 
ble living,  considering  the  conveniences  to  be  obtained  at  that 
period.  If  eight  hours  a  day  would  secure  a  healthy,  vigorous 
life  to  the  average  laborer,  and  there  were  none  who  were  com- 
pelled to  beg  or  starve,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  surely  the 
condition  of  the  laborer  to-day  ought  to  be  at  least  eight  times 
better,  now  that  his  x>ower  to  produce  those  things  that  satisfy 
his  desires  is  not  less  than  forty  times  as  great !  Surely  one 
hour  a  day  ought  to  secure  him  a  healthy,  if  not  a  luxurious 
living.  Equal  freedom  would  enable  each  to  reap  the  benefit  of 
his  increased  productive  power.  The  acquiring  of  sufficient 
wealth  to  gratify  all  ordinary  desires  for  a  comfortable  living 
would  then  be  within  easy  reach  of  all  who  were  willing  to 
work.     And  what  of  that  f 

When  wealth -getting  becomes  easy  for  all,  the  accumulation 
of  more  than  one  needs  will  give  no  one  an  advantage  over 
others  nor  secure  their  envy  or  respect.  It  will  not  be  neces- 
sary as  a  precaution  against  the  fear  of  want.  What  all  can 
obtain  with  ease  none  will  scramble  for.  The  easy  acquisition 
of  wealth  by  all  means  the  easy  satisfaction  by  all  of  the 
animal  or  first  desires.  That  means  the  dominance  in  all  of 
the  second  desire.  But  under  such  a  condition  the  second 
desire  would  lack  the  food  it  now  lives  on  and  grows  by. 
Things  live  by  what  they  feed  on.  The  second  desire  of  the 
rich  is  to-day  fed  by  the  envy  and  flattery  growing  out  of  the 
poverty  of  the  masses.  Under  equal  freedom  there  would  be 
no  such  food  obtainable.  That  desire,  being  dominant,  would 
then  find  the  line  of  least  resistance  in  serving  others ;  in  giving, 
not  taking,  advantage  in  the  business  relations  of  life.  He 
who  resorted  to  unfair,  dishonest,  or  injurious  ways  of  acquiring 
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wealth,  where  wealth  coald  be  eaaily  and  honestly  acquired  by 
all,  would  receive  the  contempt  of  maukiud.  He  would  soon 
fiud  his  self-iutereBt — his  desire  to  avoid  that  coutempt — com- 
pelling him  to  aeek  to  deal  honestly  aud  fairly  with  all  aud  Xa 
gain  their  friendship  by  benefiting  them. 

Man  is  naturally  kind  aud  thoughtful  of  the  comfort  of 
others,  where  there  is  nothing  U>  turn  him  ihe  other  way.  This 
I  saw  illnatrated  every  time  I  went  over  the  elevated  road  be- 
tween the  heart  of  Chicago  aud  the  World's  Fair  grounds.  In 
getting  on  the  trains,  there  was  always  a  struggle  aud  a  jam 
when  there  was  a  crowd.  But  in  getting  off,  there  was  an 
apparent  readiness  to  await  the  pleasure  of  othera.  Why  this 
difference!  Why  the  scramble  to  get  on,  but  not  to  get  off  1 
Because  of  the  fear  that  if  they  did  not  try  to  be  among  the 
first  to  get  on  they  might  have  to  await  the  passing  of  many 
trains  before  getting  a  cbaoce  to  ride.  But  they  knew  that 
there  would  be  opportunity  for  all  to  get  off.  It  ia  always  thos. 
That  is  huuiau  nature. 

The  struggle  for  wealth  will  never  cease  while  wealth-getting 
is  hard,  and  it  is  believed  that  some  will  be  in  danger  of  not 
getting  enough  to  live  on.  But  that  struggle  will  end  when  it  is 
known  that  there  is  no  danger  of  starvation  or  pauperism  for 
him  who  is  willing  to  do  a  moderate  amount  of  labor.  And  to 
eatahlisb  this  feeling  of  security  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  slate 
to  guarantee  to  every  one  a  living;  it  is  only  necessary  for  it  to 
guarantee  that  no  one  shall  be  i)ermitted  to  infringe  upon  tlie 
eijual  freedom  of  others.  Each  will  thos  be  a^ured  that  what- 
ever he  produces  shall  be  his  own  and  that  he  can  obtain  au 
equivalent  for  it  in  exchange.  Each  will  know  that  to  obtain 
wealth  he  must  produce  wealth.  Eich  will  tlien  realise  that  the 
world  does  not  owe  him  a  living,  but  merely  tlie  opportunity  to 
produce  and  enjoy  a  living.  As  each  man's  living  will  thus  de- 
pend upon  his  own  efforts,  there  will  be  no  incentiTe  to  shirk 
work  in  order  to  get  the  benefit  of  a  guarantee  of  a  living  from 
the  state.  The  line  between  "mine"  and  "thine"  will  be  most 
accurately  drawn  aud  thoroughly  respected.  The  pride  of  each 
to  be  self-supporting  and  of  service  to  othera  will  develop  Inde- 
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I)endenoe  and  individaality.  Then  men  will  cease  to  worship 
wealth,  and  gold  will  cease  to  be  oar  god.  But  that  time  can 
never  come  so  long  as  the  earth,  from  which  all  wealth  must  be 
produced,  is  treated  as  the  proi>erty  of  a  pari  of  the  people  who 
inhabit  it 

The  line  of  least  resistance  to  the  gratification  of  man's 
dominant  desires  will  always  be  found  in  wealth-getting  so  long 
as  the  earth  is  held  under  present  methods  of  tennre,  no  matter 
what  else  the  ingenuity  of  man  may  discover  in  the  way  of 
productive  powers,  or  do  in  the  way  of  reforms.  This  may  be 
seen  by  noticing  that  every  improvement  in  a  community 
(whether  in  public  conveniences,  educational  facilities,  morals, 
or  anything  else)  makes  that  a  more  desirable  place  to  live  in 
and  thus  tends  to  cause  people  to  pay  more  for  the  privilege  of 
living  there.  The  purging  of  the  slums  in  one  part  of  a  city 
will  thus  raise  rents  there  and  cause  the  poorest  class  to  seek 
other  quarters,  but  can  ivoi  abolish  slums  so  long  as  landlords 
can  pocket  land  values.  The  city  that  does  most  to  aid  the  poor 
will  attract  the  more  people  to  it. 

So  long  as  the  corner  in  land  continues  and  vast  numbers  of 
men  are  forced  to  compete  for  the  privilege  of  access,  every 
effort  made  to  aid  such  men  in  their  struggle  for  existence  will 
attract  that  class  to  the  places  where  the  aid  is  being  extended, 
and  thus  increase  the  value  of  such  locations.  So  that,  in  the 
last  analysis,  every  dollar  given  in  alms  is  a  dollar  given  to  the 
earth  '* owners."  All  such  efforts  resemble  the  bailing  out  of  a 
sinking  boat  with  a  teaspoon — it  may  slightly  postpone  the 
catastrophe,  but  cannot  prevent  it.  A  few  are  rescued  here, 
but  more  are  lost  there,  and  the  maelstrom  is  gaining  in  force. 
It  has  been  said  of  General  Grant  that  he  preferred  to  sacrifice 
many  lives  in  forcing  the  fight  to  a  finish,  rather  than  to  prolong 
it  in  the  attempt  to  save  those  lives,  believing  that  such  a 
course  really  saved  the  most  lives  in  the  long  run.  Just  so  the 
hastening  of  the  removal  of  the  cause  of  slums  and  their 
correlatives  will  prevent  more  suffering  than  the  same  effort 
devoted  to  alleviating  a  few  of  the  present  victims.  Let  those 
who  do  not  see  the  remedy  do  the  bailing,  but  let  those  of  us 
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who  comprehend  the  situation  weigh  well  the  probabilities  be- 
fore dividing  our  time  between  palliative  and  remedial  efforts. 

Bat  the  line  of  least  resistance  to  the  gratification  of  man's 
dominant  desires  will  be  found  ordy  in  serving  his  fellows,  when 
once  he  has  secured  equal  freedom  in  the  use  of  the  earth.  To 
prove  the  contrary  is  the  impossible  task  that  confronts  those 
who  defend  present  land-tenure  systems  and  oppose  the  views 
herein  set  forth. 

As  I  have  already  shown,  all  men  are  pursuing  happiness  by 
seeking  to  gratify  their  desires  with  the  least  exertion,  and  that 
is  self-interest  In  the  sense,  therefore,  that  the  word  ^^law"  is 
generally  understood,  when  used  with  reference  to  nature^  the 
law  of  service  may  be  said  to  be  found  in  enlighiened  self- 
interest,  while  the  law  of  greed  is  bulwarked  by  so-oalled 
'* vested  rights"  and  is  based  on  ignorant  self-interest  The 
first  line  of  effort,  then,  for  those  who  would  educate  and  uplift 
the  masses,  is  in  changing  the  line  of  least  resistance  by  securing 
equal  freedom  in  the  use  of  the  earth. 

W.  B.  Brokaw. 


POPULAR  GOVERNMENT :    ITS  DEVELOPMENT  AND 

FAILURE  IN  ANTIQUITY. 

BY  DR.   ADOLPH  MOSES. 

HUMAN  society  sinoe  the  beginning  of  its  existence  had 
been  in  vain  grappling  with  what  seemed  an  insolable 
problem,  when  the  American  people  appeared  on  the  scene. 
With  one  stroke  of  genios,  with  the  creation  of  the  federal  form 
and  the  framing  of  the  constitution  embodying  the  new  theories 
of  government,  it  gave  to  this  problem  a  natural  and  permanent 
solution.  How  to  combine  the  greatest  possible  liberty  of  the 
individual  with  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state,  has  been  from 
time  immemorial  the  question  of  questions,  to  which,  try  as  he 
might,  man  was  unable  to  give  a  satisfactory,  practical  answer. 

Through  countless  ages  the  pendulum  had  been  swinging  back- 
ward and  forward  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  from  the  weak- 
ness and  anarchy  of  individualism  to  the  debasing  omnipotence 
of  the  state.  Among  the  lowest  savages,  whose  life  and  con- 
duct is  raised  but  a  little  above  that  of  the  brutes,  the  individual 
practically  lives  in  a  state  of  absolute  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. He  is  law,  magistrate,  and  state  unto  himself.  There  is 
no  social  law  prescribing  to  the  individual  the  way  he  should  go 
so  as  not  to  trespass  upon  the  rights  of  others ;  there  is  no  fixed 
rule  of  justice  keeping  his  desires  within  the  bounds  of  equity. 
There  is  no  magistrate  to  summon  and  punish  him  for  having 
done  injury  to  a  fellow- man ;  redress  of  wrong  is  left  to  private 
revenge.  There  is  no  protection  and  safety  for  the  weak  ;  hence 
to  be  weak  is  the  greatest  crime,  to  be  strong  the  highest  virtue. 
There  is  as  yet  no  state  which  binds  many  wills  together  by  the 
ties  of  common  interests,  institutions,  and  ideas ;  there  is  no 
society  in  which  the  energies,  physical,  mental,  and  moral,  of 
myriads  of  human  beings  blend  and  form  a  living  unity  em- 
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bracing  all  and  dominatiDg  over  all.  Tbe  mcst  degraded  and 
miserable  savages,  such  as  the  Digger  Indiana  of  Califoraia,  are 
as  free  as  the  beasts  of  the  field,  but  their  life  is  almost  as 
bestial,  as  narrow,  and  morally  as  worthless  as  that  of  the 
animals  which  they  hunt. 

Man  is  or  rather  becomes  man  only  in  society.  What  the  air 
is  to  the  physical  organism,  the  social  atmosphere  is  to  the  in- 
telligence of  the  soul.  It  is  in  this  medium  alone  that  man  the 
artist,  the  tbiuker,  and  free  agent,  can  live  and  grow,  and  bring 
to  birth  his  marvelous  powers  slumbering  in  the  germ.  The 
innermost  nature  of  man  is  social.  Human  and  social  are 
synonymous  terms.  The  most  characteristic,  the  most  human 
of  all  man's  powers,  language,  without  which  he  wonld  sink  to 
the  level  of  the  dumb  brute,  by  means  of  which  he  lay«  hold  of 
what  is  in  nature  without  and  in  his  mind  within,  by  virtue  of 
which  he  keeps  the  universe  folded  up  within  the  narrow  com- 
paifs  of  his  brain — language  ever  was  and  is  the  offspring  of 
social  relations  ;  it  is  the  lightniiig  which  the  electric  touch  of 
soul  to  sou]  eausetn  and  has  ever  caused  to  flash  forth. 

Nowhere  and  at  no  time  has  man  been  found  without  the  in- 
stitution of  a  permanent  family.  Even  in  its  least  developed 
form  the  family  is  a  social  organism,  containing  within  itself  the 
promise  and  potency  of  national  and  political  societies.  The 
family  is  the  primary  union,  made  up  of  several  individnals 
that  are  held  together  by  the  bonds  of  conjugal  affection  and 
mutual  hetpfuluess,  of  parental  love  and  authority,  of  filial 
dependence,  obedience,  and  gratitude.  The  memtters  of  the 
family  act  together  as  a  unit.  What  hurts  one  gives  pain  to  all; 
what  is  profitable  to  one  is  felt  to  be  beneficial  to  all.  Along 
with  community  of  interests  and  conditions  there  goes  a  more 
or  less  intimate  community  of  feelings  and  thoughts,  of  sympa- 
thies and  antipathies,  of  hope^,  aspirations,  and  experience. 
The  family  is  the  birthplace  and  nursery  of  all  the  virtnes,  of 
love,  sympathy,  affection,  trust,  patience,  forgiveness,  tmthfnl- 
ness.  All  the  moral  and  social  laws,  justice,  equity,  e<|Uality, 
had  their  original  home  within  the  circle  of  the  family,  and  to 
this  day  they  draw  their  chief  uoorishment  from  the  soil   in 
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which  they  originated.  Even  the  seeds  of  free  and  representa- 
tive government  germinated  in  the  soil  of  the  family.  Trne, 
authority  over  the  whole  family  was  almost  everywhere  vested 
in  the  father,  but  this  authority  was  not  tyranny  because  it  was 
not  selfish  in  its  nature  and  scope.  The  father  held  rule  in 
behalf  of  all,  in  the  common  interests  of  all.  He  represented 
and  carried  out  the  will  of  all  who  were  identified  and,  in  a 
sense,  identical  with  him  as  members  of  one  body.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  father  acted  in  most  matters,  great  and  small,  with  the 
tacit  or  declared  consent  of  the  older  members  of  the  family. 
It  was  the  public  opinion  of  the  family  group  which  in  the  last 
resort  virtually  determined  the  decisions  and  actions  of  the 
family  head. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  generations  the  family  multiplied  and 
increased  in  numbers  to  such  an  extent  that  it  could  no  longer 
stay  together  in  the  same  dwelling-place,  and  support  itself  on 
the  products  of  the  circumscribed  territory  which  it  occupied. 
It  split  up  intoseveral  families  which,  though  living  at  a  certain 
distance  from  one  another,  continued  to  be  held  together  by  the 
ties  of  blood-relationship,  by  the  worship  of  the  same  family 
gods,  and  by  the  bonds  of  common  speech  and  customs.  Thus 
a  higher  union,  of  which  families  made  up  the  units,  came  into 
existence  by  a  natural  process  of  development.  Such  a  higher 
union,  rising  above  and  containing  within  itself  the  primary 
union  of  the  family,  is  usually  called  the  clan.  It  was  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  a  body  politic,  for  it  already  discharged 
the  functions  of  a  political  society  by  means  of  a  representative 
assembly,  which  met  from  time  to  time  as  the  occasion  required. 
The  representative  assembly  was  composed  of  the  heads  or  the 
fathers  of  all  the  families.  By  the  Teutonic  races  they  were 
called  Elders,  Gerontes  by  the  Greeks,  Senators  by  the  Bomans, 
Zekanim  by  the  Hebrews,  all  which  names  signify  the  old  ones, 
that  is  to  say,  the  fathers.  The  representatives  of  the  families 
deliberated  only  on  questions  which  regarded  the  interests 
common  to  all  the  families  forming  the  clan ;  they  took  measures 
such  as  were  intended  to  preserve  and  increase  not  the  good  of 
any  one  individual,  but  the  good  of  all  alike.     The  assembly  of 
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tbe  elders  did  uot  meddle  in  the  least  with  the  govemment  of 
the  several  families.  The  father  or  elder  of  each  family  cod- 
tiDued  to  be  the  guide  and  ruler,  the  law-giver  and  judge,  and 
if  need  be  the  executioner  of  the  individuals  living  under  bis 
aathority.  The  self-government  of  the  family  was  left  uu- 
tODcbed.  The  assembly  of  tbe  eldei-s  had  a  higher  and  more 
general  office.  It  concerned  itself  chiefly  with  matters  relating 
to  outlying  or  hostile  clans,  with  questions  of  war  and  peace,  of 
defense  and  attack,  of  alliance  and  peaceful  traffic  wit b  neigh- 
boring tribes.  Moreover,  it  bad  the  worship  and  sacrificial 
service  of  the  clau  gods  under  its  charge. 

Naturally  the  wisest,  strongest,  and  richest  clansman,  who  was 
usually  tbe  bead  of  tbe  most  numerous  family,  was  chosen  aa  chief 
in  war  and  leader  in  the  affairs  of  peace.  Where  the  original 
conditions  of  society  had  not  been  altered  by  disturbing  and 
modifying  influences,  tbe  chief  enjoyed  no  special  privileges,  he 
wielded  only  as  much  authority  as  was  voluntarily  delegated  to 
him  by  the  beads  of  the  families.  As  a  rule,  the  chieftainship 
tended  to  become  hereditary  in  a  family.  The  reverence  of  the 
clansmen  for  the  memory  of  a  chief  who  proved  strong  in  war 
and  wise  in  peace  inclined  them  to  elect  bis  son  as  bis 
successor,  because  they  believed  that  the  father's  prowess  and 
prudence  were  transmitted  to  his  children  by  virtue  of  inberi- 
tance.  The  more  primitive  a  society,  the  stronger  is  the  belief 
of  meu  in  the  powers  of  heredity,  the  more  firmly  do  they  bold 
that  blood  carries  over  from  parents  to  children  and  children's 
children  not  only  all  their  physical  but  also  all  their  emotional, 
mental,  and  moral  qualities.  At  a  time  when  blood  was  every- 
thing in  practice,  when  it  was  the  only  bond  of  social  nnioa,  tbe 
only  fountain  of  human  sympathy  and  right,  blood  was  endowed 
with  every  possible  power  for  good  and  evil ;  it  was  made  to  play 
the  part  of  fate  in  the  character  and  actions  of  individuals  and 
tribes,  and  served  as  an  all  sufficient  explanation  of  both  tbe 
uniformities  and  tbe  diversities  otiservable  iu  tbe  phenomena  of 
of  human  life,  individual  and  collective. 

The  primitive  ages  lielieved  blindly  in  genealogy;  race  or 
blood  was   the  ready   answer  to  all   questions.     Tbe   modern 
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baneful  faith  in  blood  and  the  fanaticism  of  race  is  but  a  re- 
vival  of  the  primitive  philosophy  of  the  savage,  to  whom  it 
rendered  indeed  invaluable  service,  blending  individuals  into 
families,  fusing  families  into  dans,  and  welding  clans  into  the 
unity  of  the  tribe.  For  the  tribe  grew  out  of  the  clan  just  as 
the  clan  developed  out  of  the  family.  In  process  of  time  a  clan 
grew  so  numerous  and  occupied  such  a  large  area  that  its  bonds 
of  cohesion  became  loosened  and  it  split  up  into  several  clans. 
Yet  these  clans,  in  most  cases,  continued  to  hold  together  by 
virtue  of  their  common  parentage,  language,  traditions,  and 
religion.  These  forces  of  mutual  attraction  caused  them  to 
form  a  social  and  political  union  of  a  higher  kind.  The  self- 
government  of  the  clan  was  not  infringed  upon.  Its  local 
affairs  were  managed,  as  heretofore,  by  its  own  council  of  elders. 
But  the  management  of  the  most  general  affairs,  such  as  peace 
and  war,  treaties  of  commerce,  and  intermarriage  with  other 
tribes,  religious  feasts  and  sacrifices  in  honor  of  the  tribal  god, 
was  taken  over  by  the  tribe. 

All  questions  of  moment  were  deliberated  on  and  decided  by 
an  assembly  composed  of  the  chiefs  and  the  elders  of  all  the 
clans.  The  most  powerful  and  renowned  among  the  chiefs  was 
chosen  as  head  chief,  either  for  a  time  and  a  special  Occasion  or 
for  life.  As  in  the  clan  so  in  the  tribe  the  same  causes 
cooperated  to  make  the  chieftainship  hereditary  in  one  family. 
However,  even  the  supreme  chief  was  not  a  sovereign  in  our 
sense,  but  merely  the  first  among  his  peers.  A  tribe  so  consti- 
tuted was  virtually  a  people,  small  but  free.  There  were  self- 
governing  families,  forming  the  primary  units ;  the  clan  enjoyed 
local  self-government  for  all  its  internal  affairs ;  every  head  of  a 
family  appeared  in  person  and  cast  his  vote.  The  administra- 
tion, as  much  as  there  was  of  it,  lay  in  the  hands  of  an  elected 
or  hereditary  tribal  or  supreme  chief,  who  on  all  matters  of  im- 
portance had  to  consult  the  council  consisting  of  the  clan  chiefs. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  every  tribe  known  or  unknown  to 
history  did  not  pass  through  all  these  phases  of  political 
development  above  described,  nor  present  all  the  features  of 
local  and  central  government  set  forth  by  us.     We  have  been 
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epeakiag  of  normal  tribes,  such  as  are  known  to  have  existed 
both  in  the  Old  World  and  the  New.  The  process  of  com- 
pounding organized  groups  of  men  into  higher  unities  did  oot 
cease  with  the  formation  of  the  tribe.  In  many  parts  of  the 
world  several  tribes  living  in  close  proximity  coalesced  and 
formed  a  people.  The  Roman  people  represented  a  fusion  of 
three  tribes.  All  the  cities  of  Greece,  from  glorious  Athens 
down  to  the  most  insignificant  backwoods  towns  in  Arcadia, 
grew  out  of  a  combination  of  several  neighboring  tribes.  As 
with  the  clan  and  the  tribe,  so  with  the  people;  the  ties  of 
blood  relationship,  real  or  assumed,  formed  the  ideal  bond  of 
union  among  the  various  parte.  All  the  members  of  a  people 
believed  themselves  descendants  of  a  common  ancestor.  The 
myth-Diaking  power  of  the  populai'  imagination  never  failed  tu 
supply  the  required  patriarch  or  patriarchs.  The  political 
organization  of  such  a  people  was  in  most  points  simply  a 
reproduction  of  the  tribal  organization  on  a  larger  scale,  with 
such  modifications  and  additions  as  the  larger  and  higher  unity 
demanded.  The  self- government  of  the  tribe  in  \Xs  interaal 
affairs  was  for  a  long  time  restricted  as  little  as  possible.  Tribal 
meetings  and  clan  meetings  continued  to  be  held  as  heretofore, 
to  deliberate  and  decide  questions  of  purely  clannish  or  tribal 
interests. 

The  popular  assembly  of  the  people  consisted  of  the  heads  of 
all  the  families.  The  chiefs  of  all  the  clans  originally  made  up 
the  senate,  which  was  not  only  a  deliberative  but  to  a  large  ex- 
tent an  executive  body.  At  the  head  of  the  whole  people  and 
of  the  senate  was  the  supreme  chief  or  king  with  limited 
powers.  His  highest  functions  were  the  leadership  in  war  and 
the  high- priesthood.  As  each  tribe  bad  its  own  tribal  god  to 
whom  the  head  of  the  tribe  offered  sacrifices  at  stated  times  in 
the  name  of  all  the  tribesmen,  so  had  every  people  its  own 
supreme  national  deity.  Him  the  supreme  chief  of  the  whole 
people  approached  at  certain  seasons  aud  on  extraordinary 
occasions,  with  incense  and  animal  offerings,  to  propitiate  him 
and  implore  his  favor  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  entire 
nation.     In  Rome  and  in  Greece,  Sparta  excepted,  the  heredi- 
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tary  chief  or  king  was  later  on  supplanted  by  the  heads  of  the 
clanSy  and  one  or  more  elective  chiefs  took  his  place. 

In  the  political  development  and  organization  of  ancient 
society  the  reader  will  readily  recognize  the  beginnings  and  out- 
lines of  what  he  knows  to  be  the  political  system  of  the  Ameri- 
can commonwealth.  Bat  the  ancient  societies,  similar  as  they 
are  in  many  respects  to  our  political  ideas  and  institutions, 
lacked  one  formative  element  of  vital  importance.  The  absence 
of  this  element,  together  with  other  causes,  prevented  them 
firom  growing  and  expanding  beyond  certain  limits  along  the 
line  of  liberty,  and  compelled  them  to  give  up  the  precious  boon 
of  freedom  as  the  price  for  expansion  in  territory  and  accretion 
of  outlying  populations.  With  one  exception  in  the  later  his- 
tory of  Greece,  the  ancient  state  never  applied  to  political  uses 
the  fruitful  principle  of  representation.  By  means  of  this  de- 
vice large  bodies  of  men  are  represented  by  a  small  number  of 
elected  delegates  or  representatives,  who  deliberate,  vote,  and 
act  in  their  name  and  their  interest.  This  principle  lies  at  the 
very  root  of  our  constitution,  and  without  it  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment could  not  stand  for  one  week.  Seventy  million  sov- 
ereign human  beings  are  represented  by  about  four  hundred 
twenty  chosen  congressmen,  who  carry  on,  in  two  halls,  the 
political  and  legislative  work  of  a  vast  nation  inhabiting  a  con- 
tinent. 

Legislation  and  government  by  means  of  popular  assemblies 
consisting  of  all  free  citizens  or  the  heads  of  all  the  families,  is 
possible  only  for  a  small  people  living  in  close  proximity  within 
a  restricted  area.  Soon  the  limit  is  reached  beyond  which  ter- 
ritories and  tribes  conquered,  or  won  over  by  peaceful  means, 
cannot  be  represented  in  the  popular  assembly  at  the  seat  of 
government.  Bome,  for  instance,  could  not  incorporate  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Italy  into  her  own  citizenship,  and  from  time  to 
time  summon  three  or  four  million  voters  to  appear  in  the  forum 
to  deliberate  and  pass  laws.  Hence,  each  of  the  ancient  free 
states  or  democracies  was  of  necessity  a  mere  city  with  a  com- 
paratively small  area  surrounding  it.  As  soon  as  a  people  or 
city  conquered  another  people  and  land  lying  at  a  distance,  it 
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was  bound  to  treat  the  conquered  as  subjects  who  had  to  obey 
laws  not  of  their  own  making,  to  pa;  tribute  in  support  of  a 
government  in  which  they  had  no  share.  The^e  subjects  were 
governed  more  or  less  despotically  by  a  prefect  sent  to  them  by 
the  ruling  people.  The  rights  of  local  self  government^  if  not 
entirely  abolished,  were  constantly  interfered  with  and  violated 
by  irresponsible  rulers.  They  were  regarded  and  dealt  with  as 
an  inferior  class  of  human  beings  who  enjoyed  whatever  rights 
were  left  them  only  on  sufferance.  The  more  lands  and  nations 
were  conquered  and  added  to  the  empire,  the  larger  became  the 
namber  of  those  who  had  only  to  i)ay  taxes,  to  fight,  and  to 
obey.  A  small  ruling  people  had  constantly  to  watch  and  keep 
within  the  bounds  of  obedience  subject  races  that  often  out- 
numbered  the  governing  class  as  ten  to  one.  lusurrectiona  and 
wars  were,  therefore,  the  order  of  the  day.  The  bravest  nations 
that  rose  again  and  again  to  regain  their  lost  independence  were 
after  each  defeat  reduced  to  an  even  worse  state  of  misery,  till 
at  last  their  love  of  liberty  and  their  manhood  were  crushed  out 
of  them,  and  they  came  to  form  part  of  the  dumb  mass  of  down- 
trodden subjects.  While  the  policy  of  the  ancient  free  states 
proved  a  failure  abroad,  the  difficulties  went  on  increasing 
within  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  inhabitants. 

lu  course  of  time  the  number  of  free  citizens  became  too 
bulky  and  unwieldy  to  be  a  workiug,  deliberative,  popular 
assembly.  Demagogism  and  corruption  became  rife.  The  meet- 
ings of  the  sovereign  people  proved  disgraceful  farces,  govern- 
ment by  the  people  became  a  snare  and  a  delusion.  The  welfare 
of  whole  nations,  questions  pregnant  with  fateful  issues,  were 
submitted  to  the  vote  of  a  howling  and  hungry  mob.  Rich, 
ambitious,  and  talented  men,  often  sincere  patriots,  made  use  of 
the  wretched  electoral  machinery  to  gain  immense  power  anil 
influence,  and  virtually  to  become  sovereigns  of  the  state.  The 
question  was  only  as  to  who  should  !«  Bole  ruler,  Sulla  or 
Marius,  Porapey  or  Cn-sar.  The  so  called  Koman  Kepablic 
during  the  last  century  before  its  downfall  was  rotten  to  the 
«ore;  the  despotism  of  the  emperors  was  the  only  thing  that 
prevented  the  empire  from  going  to  pieces.     AH  ancient  repnb- 
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lies  were  boand  to  pass  into  monarchy  or  despotism.  In  course 
of  time  the  Csesars  made  all  the  inhabitants  of  their  em- 
pire citizens  of  the  Boman  state,  bmk  all  were  alike  subjects 
and  servants  of  their  respective  rulers.  They  had  no  voice  in 
the  government  Universal  servitude  ate  into  the  vitals  of  the 
Boman  world  and  consumed  all  moral  energies.  Teutonic  tribes 
rushed  into  the  weak  and  prostrate  empire  and  made  themselves 
masters  of  immense  numbers  of  human  beings.  They  virtually 
enslaved  the  whole  subject  population.  They  became  a  power- 
ful nobility,  placed  as  to  rights,  wealth,  and  influence  high 
above  the  mass  of  the  people.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  the 
latter  possessed  no  rights  of  property  or  person  which  the  ruling 
Teutonic  nobility  was  bound  to  respect.  The  invading  Teutonic 
tribes,  now  become  a  powerful  aristocracy,  brought  with  them 
into  their  new  homes  the  free  political  organization  outlined 
above.  For  a  time  they  tried  to  keep  it  up  in  their  new  en- 
vironment They  regarded  and  treated  their  kings  as  but  the 
first  among  equals.  They  met  from  time  to  time  in  general 
meetings  to  deliberate  and  resolve  on  matters  of  public  good 
and  common  interests.  But  the  attempt  to  preserve  popular 
government  within  the  circle  of  the  ruling  nobility  soon  broke 
down  on  the  Continent.  First,  the  nobles  or  ruling  tribes  lived 
too  far  apart,  being  scattered  over  an  enormous  territory.  The 
whole  or  even  a  large  part  of  the  nobility  could  not  come  to- 
gether from  far  distant  points.  The  principle  of  representation 
by  deputies  was  unknown  to  them.  In  the  second  place,  the 
nobility  formed  in  reality  a  large  ruling  army  that  had  to  keep 
down  their  subjects,  or  rather  serfs,  with  an  iron  hand.  They 
were  really  in  a  state  of  constant  war.  Now  in  war,  obedience 
to  the  command  of  the  leader  is  the  first  and  indispensable 
requisite. 

Where  blind  obedience  to  a  chief  is  required,  popular  gov- 
ernment is  bound  to  sicken  and  die.  The  greater  nobles,  more- 
over, strove  everywhere  to  make  themselves  independent  sov- 
ereigns, and  in  many  places  did  succeed  in  severing  all  connec- 
tion with  the  supreme  ruler,  the  emperor.  The  great  lords  had 
at  their  beck  many  thousands  of  able-bodied  serfs  who  obeyed 
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blindly  the  commands  of  their  master,  and  bad  not  the  faintest 
idea  of  personal  liberty,  not  to  speak  of  popular  government. 
In  coui'ae  of  time  the  ].esser  nobles  were  suppressed  by  the 
greater  nobles  or  chiefs  with  the  help  of  the  unfree  masses,  who 
were  willing  to  aid  a  powerful  masler  promising  them  protec- 
tion against  the  grinding  oppression  of  the  smaller  tyrants.  The 
more  powerful  the  kings  became,  the  more  al>solute  did  their 
rule  grow  to  be,  the  more  thoroughly  did  every  trace  of  popular 
government  disappear  from  the  face  of  the  European  continent. 

It  was  a  fortunate  coucurreoce  of  many  favorable  circum- 
stances that  the  elements  of  popular  government  were  preserved 
and  developed  in  England.  It  redounds  to  the  eternal  glory  of 
England  that  she  invented  the  great  principle  of  representation 
by  means  of  delegates  or  deputies,  chosen  by  larger  bodies  of 
men  to  be  their  mouthpiece  and  agents,  to  represent  and  defend 
their  rights  against  the  king  and  his  servants.  Hut  for  the 
introduction  of  that  great  principle  into  the  political  life  of 
mankind  there  would  exist  no  popular  government  anywhere 
in  Europe.  But  for  that  principle  the  marvelous  system  of  the 
American  commonwealth  could  never  have  come  into  existence : 
nay,  the  thirteen  original  colonies  could  not  have  l>een  trans- 
formed into  the  United  States.  But  for  this  unifying  and 
integrating  principle  the  American  Union  could  not  have  be«n 
born.  Poland  is  the  only  modern  nation  that  tried  to  govern  a 
large  kingdom  by  means  of  a  popular  assembly  consisting  ex- 
clusively of  noblemen,  but  in  which  every  nobleman  appeared 
in  person  and  cast  bis  vote.  The  attempt  led  to  anarchy  in 
theory  and  practice,  and  destroyed  both  national  iadependeace 
and  freedom, 

Bussia  is  the  only  country  in  which  every  trace  of  representa- 
tive government  has  been  wiped  out.  It  has  led  to  the  most 
crushing  de.spotism  on  the  one  band,  and  on  the  other  it  has 
raised  a  sect  of  political  enthusiasts  who  preach  nihilism  and 
anarchism,  the  total  destruction  of  all  political  and  social  bonds, 
and  the  dissolution  of  society  into  its  component  primary  nnitB, 
or  individuals,  as  the  only  salvation  of  men,  as  the  only  refuge 
from  the  curse  of  the  tyranny  of  the  state.     But  the  American 
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people  have  taken  np  the  political  problem  of  the  ages  and 
dealt  with  it  in  an  original  way/  yet  along  the  lines  of  historical 
development.  Making  an  exceedingly  wise  and  ingenious  use 
of  the  new  principle  of  representation  inherited  from  England, 
they  have  succeeded  in  binding  together  the  greatest  possible 
freedom  of  the  individual  with  the  sovereign  powers  of  the  state. 
They  have  destroyed  nothing,  but  have  fulfilled  whatever  was 
good  and  vital  in  the  political  past  of  the  race.  They  have  created 
a  system  of  government  in  which  all  the  fruitful  seeds  of 
political  life  sown  by  bygone  ages  and  departed  nations  have 
come  to  flower  and  to  bear  their  ripest  fruit. 

Adolph  Moses. 
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IN  ONE  Bense,  it  may  justly  be  considered  a  calamity  that 
he  who  writes  so  ably  and  entertainiDgly  as  Thomas  Barke 
Grant  in  the  August  number  of  this  jourDal,  shoald  seek  to 
arouse  prejudice  and  create  a  false  view  of  the  very  important 
subject  of  the  late  strike. 

Opinions  may  be  easily  warped  and  biaaed  by  a  merely  per- 
sonal view.  There  was  involved  in  the  great  shadow  which 
lately  passed  over  this  land  not  tJeorge  M,  Fullmaa  nor  the 
American  Railway  Union,  but  the  issue  of  free  government  in 
this  country.  "Principles  are  everything,  men  are  nothing." 
It  is  immaterial  who  George  M.  Pullman  is — whether  he  be  the 
monster  with  heart  of  fliut  as  pictured  by  Mr.  Grant,  or  a 
benign  philanthropist  like  Sir  Titus  Salt;  whether  he  makes  the 
use  Of  his  means  that  we  would  under  like  circumstances  or  not ; 
but,  does  he  nee  hia  property  as  he  is  entitled  to  under  the  law 
of  this  government.  His  manner  of  using  it  is  a  matter  of 
personal  taste.  That  taste  may  be  such  as  to  deserve  the  con- 
demnation of  all  humane  men,  but  it  does  not  affect  his  personal 
or  political  righte.  The  workmen  at  Pullman  had  no  more 
right  to  say  that  be  should  operate  his  works  at  a  loss,  or 
at  all,  than  he  had  a  right  to  say  that  they  should  continue 
in  his  employment,  whether  they  so  desired  or  no.  To  give 
Pullman  the  right  to  say  the  latter  makes  slaves  of  the 
employees;  and  to  give  the  employees  the  right  to  say  the 
former  would  be  a  species  of  slavery  no  worse  in  its  results. 
The  action  of  Pullman  from  a  moral  standpoint  may  have  been 
as  bad  as  the  action  of  the  men  from  the  same  view,  but  morals 
cannot  be  enforced  or  inculcated  by  acts  which  do  violence  to 
moral  laws  and  the  laws  of  the  conntry. 
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The  reasoning  of  those  who  engaged  in  the  strike  most  be 
something  as  follows :  Pullman  has  accnmolated  a  vast  fortune ; 
his  greed  and  selfishness  lead  him  to  acts  of  oppression  and 
injustice,  and  we  will  undertake  to  work  a  change,  not  only 
in  the  natural  disx>osition  of  the  man,  but  in  the  methods  and 
policy  of  his  business.  To  accomplish  these  praiseworthy  ends, 
the  men  ask  to  << arbitrate  the  matters  of  dispute — rent,  etc." 
Mr.  Pullman  responds  that  '^there  is  nothing  to  arbitrate." 
The  writer  says :  ''Several  days  now  elapsed  during  which 
there  was  no  attempt  at  violence  or  intimidation  in  any  form." 
The  men  then  saw  that  their  lawful  attempts  at  reformation 
were  unavailing  and  they  resorted  to  crime — crime  against 
person,  property,  and  civil  liberty — ^to  enforce  reformation.  It 
will  not  do  to  say  that  the  right  of  revolution  always  remains. 
This  was  not  a  revolution,  but  a  riot  I  think  it  was  Lafayette 
who  said  that  revolution  may  be  the  most  holy  of  duties,  but 
that  riot  was  the  most  fatal  of  attacks.  Victor  Hugo,  that 
friend  and  champion  of  the  people  against  the  oppressions  of 
kings  and  wrongs  of  every  nature,  said  : 

There  is  riot,  and  there  is  insurrection  ;  they  are  two  passions,  one  of 
which  is  just,  the  other  unjust.  In  democratic  states,  the  only  ones 
based  on  justice,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  fraction  usurps  power  ; 
in  that  case  the  whole  people  rise,  and  the  neceasary  demands  for  their 
rights  may  go  so  far  as  taking  up  arms.  In  all  the  questions  which 
result  from  collective  sovereignty,  the  war  of  all  against  the  fraction  is 
insurrection,  and  the  attack  of  the  fraction  on  the  masses  is  a  riot. 
What  universal  suffrage  has  done  in  its  liberty  and  its  sovereignty 
cannot  be  undone  by  the  street. 

Admitting  the  assumptions,  assertions,  and  newspaper  inter- 
views contained  in  the  article  in  question,  we  have  to  acknowl- 
edge that  the  writer  makes  out  his  case  against  Pullman,  but 
how  does  that  aid  or  palliate  the  unlawful  and  criminal  acts  of 
the  strikers  ?  A  wrong  is  not  made  right  by  a  greater  wrong. 
We  are  told  that  the  Pullman  Company  was  determined  to  starve 
out  its  men,  and  are  invited  to  infer  that  the  strike  was  a  justi- 
fiable protest,  as  the  men  had  ^'  under  these  circumstances  but 
to  strike  or  starve."  The  men  did  strike,  and  the  strike  failed  ^ 
was  starvation  prevented  by  that  act!    Surely  not;  that  dire 
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calamity  was  averted  by  tbe  men  returning  to  work,  and  ai 
the  old  wages.  This  demonstrates  that  the  element  of  starva- 
tion did  not  enter  into  the  controversy.  These  words,  "starva- 
tion," "pauperism,"  and  other  epithets,  coupled  with  sensa- 
tional headlines  from  sensational  newspapers,  skilfully  han- 
dled, tend  to  oljscure  the  real  facts  and  issue,  and  lead  one  away 
from  the  real  lesson  of  Pullman  and  its  strike.  That  lesson  is 
far  deeper  and  more  significant  than  anything  suggested  in  the 
article.  The  strikers  at  Pullman  not  only  quit  work  them- 
selves, but  by  violence  and  intimidation  prevented  others,  equally 
as  worthy  and  hungry,  from  earning  an  honest  liviug.  They 
not  only  sought  to  ruin  the  industry  of  Pullman  and  its  people, 
bnt  to  bring  ruin  and  disaster  throughout  the  whole  land.  They 
and  their  backers,  by  a  scheme  aa  gigantic  as  it  was  wicked, 
sought  to  make  the  industrious  and  contented  of  the  country 
idle  and  discontented — ruin  the  business  of  innocent  men,  and 
estend  the  starvation,  alleged  to  exist  at  Pnllman,  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Pacific.  Happily,  they  mistook  the  American  people. 
The  morning  after  Mr.  Sovereign  made  his  attempt  to  call  oat 
all  members  of  labor  unions,  I  happened  in  a  large  union  barber 
shop.  I  asked  the  mau  shaving  me  what  he  thought  of  Sov- 
ereign's order,  and  if  he  was  going  to  rjuit  work.  He  replied  : 
"Why  should  I  go  out!  My  employer  has  t>een  paying  me 
union  wages  and  has  kept  his  agreement,  always  ;  now,  why 
should  I  turn  round  and  attempt  to  ruin  him  and  his  businesBl 
The  rest  of  the  men  in  the  shop  feel  the  same  way,  and  I  think 
that  is  the  view  men  generally  will  take.  No,  Mr.  Sovereign 
has  mistaken  the  temper  and  underrated  the  honesty  of  the 
laboring  meu  of  this  country.  Mark  what  I  tell  you,  they  will 
Dot  obey  his  order."  If  that  humble  workman  could  have  ex- 
changed places  with  Mr.  Debs,  what  a  world  of  loss,  distreea, 
and  crime  he  could  have  saved  this  country. 

The  real  lesson  of  Pullman  seems  to  have  escaped  the  writer 
of  the  article  iu  question,  but  seems  not  to  have  escaped  Mr. 
Debs,  as  he  now  declares  that  he  will  never  engage  in  another 
strike,  but  will  labor  to  accomplish  necessary  reforms  through 
the  ballot-boi.     Mr.  Debs  is  on  the  right  track.    The  general 
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and  real  enlightenment  of  the  people,  with  that  enlightenment 
expressed  at  the  ballot,  is  the  only  way  reforms  can  be  wrought 
in  this  country.  That  is  the  lesson  of  the  Pullman  strike.  The 
supremacy  of  the  law  must,  at  all  times,  be  exalted.  Eeforms 
must  be  accomplished  within  the  forms  of  law.  Boycott,  mur- 
der, arson,  and  intimidation  have  no  place  in  working  out  the 
destiny  of  this  free  people. 

It  is  in  no  way  a  personal  lesson  as  to  Mr.  Pullman,  his  greed, 
avarice,  or  injustice.  There  is  a  principle  involved  and  not  a 
personality.  If  his  '^  model  city  "  is  a  failure,  it  bears  its  own 
lesson  and  carries  within  it  its  own  condemnation.  If  less  suc- 
cessful than  other  communities  founded  upon  somewhat  similar 
principles,  and  ought  not  to  succeed,  it  will  not.  The  pathway 
of  all  progress  is  strewn  with  mistakes,  failures,  wrecks,  and 
exploded  ideas.  Any  enterprise  conducted  upon  false  princi- 
ples will  fail  without  the  intervention  of  a  thousand-fold  worse 
mistake  or  crime.  It  fails  because  it  is  out  of  harmony  with  its 
environment ;  and  that  is  why  strikes  and  boycotts,  such  as  we 
have  just  witnessed,  fail  and  must  continue  to  fail. 

Laws  must  be  just  to  all,  and  all  must  stand  equally  before 
the  law.  The  civil  rights  of  one  man  are  as  sacred  as  the  civil 
rights  of  any  other  individual.  The  law  of  the  land  is  more 
just  in  this  respect  than  the  law  of  nature.  Every  man  must  be 
free  to  develop  within  the  limits  of  his  capacity,  and  the  func- 
tion of  government  is  performed  when  it  protects  him  in  that 
freedom,  and  keeps  him  within  its  bounds. 

A  man's  wealth  or  poverty  does  not  change  his  status  before 
the  law.  The  law  is  made  for  one  as  well  as  for  the  other.  We 
read  in  newspapers  and  periodicals  of  the  day,  and  hear  it  pro- 
claimed from  the  rostrum,  that  laws  are  passed  in  favor  of  the 
rich  and  against  the  poor,  and  there  is  a  general,  undefined 
belief  among  the  \e&  informed  that  such  is  the  case.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  falsehoods  that  can  be  promulgated.  It 
is  about  time  to  call  for  a  bill  of  particulars.  It  will  be  in- 
structive and  to  the  point  to  have  a  single  law,  national  or  state, 
singled  out  which  has  been  enacted  for  the  purpose  or  with  the 
effect  claimed.     In  most  instances  the  wealthy  of  to-day  were 
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the  poor  of  a  generatiou  ago ;  and  the  rich  man  of  the  fatare, 
the  promoter  and  manager  of  vast  enterprises  neeeasary  to  a 
higher  civilization,  wiil  be  tlie  poor  boy  of  the  present.  Do  we 
want  to  change  conditioDS  to  make  this  impossible  t  Woald  we 
limit  the  scope  of  an  uatrammeled  individualism  for  a  sterilized 
and  impotent  paternalism  T  I  can  speak  from  the  standpoint  of 
a  poor  man.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  condition,  but  look  in 
vain  for  any  act  of  legislation  which  has  imposed  it  upon  me. 

I  do  not  know  Mr.  Pullman.  If  he  is  one  half  as  bad  and 
wicked  as  pictured,  I  do  not  want  to  know  him.  I!ut  the 
personal  abuse  of  him  does  not  tell  the  story  or  teach  the  true 
lesson  of  Pullman  and  its  strike.  The  lesson  taught  is  that  one 
sixteenth  thousandth  of  the  people  of  this  country,  Xa  right  a 
fancied  or  real  grievance,  cannot  stop  the  wheels  of  industry 
and  the  hightvays  of  commerce  throughout  this  whole  land,  and 
coerce,  by  violence  and  crime,  the  recognition  of  a  principle 
which  itself  is  wrong  in  every  particular. 

Bradstreet  estimates  that  the  reign  of  Debs  cost  this  country 
over  *81,000,000,  and  that  over  half  of  this  vast  sum  is  loss  of 
wages  to  employees  themselves.  This  doM  not  tell  tbe  whole 
story,  as  it  leavee  out  of  consideration  the  loss  of  life,  the 
misery,  and  poverty  brought  into  mnltitudes  of  homes  by  the 
loss  of  employment,  to  say  nothing  of  the  demoralization  caused 
by  organized  contempt  and  disregard  of  law. 

The  dupes  of  Debs,  when  they  have  time  to  consider  these 
things  and  realize  their  full  import,  may  well  forget  the  crime  of 
Pullman  in  contemplating  the  enormously  greater  one  of  Debs. 
It  is  better,  when  speaking  of  these  things  at  all,  to  tell  the 
truth  and  point  the  true  lesson.  Hatred  of  one  man  cannot 
justify,  or  should  not  justify,  in  the  minds  of  the  people  the 
crime  of  another  man. 

Now,  after  all  this  loes  of  life,  property,  time,  wages,  and 
opportunity  for  future  earnings,  what  has  l>een  accomplished  t 
How  far  has  the  cause  of  labor  been  advanced  or  the  end  sought 
realized  t  Is  the  laborer  getting  more  pay  \  No,  he  is  ansions 
to  go  to  work  for  the  wages  he  had  refused.  JIas  be  proved 
that  desired  ends  may  be  gained  by  unlawful  meansi     Xo,  he 
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has  proved  exactly  the  opposite,  and  that  so  conclusively  that 
the  arch -conspirator  himself  has  become  converted  to  an  advo- 
cate of  lawful  means  and  methods.  And  this  is  the  lesson 
which  the  Pullman  strike  teaches.  This  strike  developed,  as  all 
strikes  do,  into  an  armed  force,  arrayed  not  only  against  the 
employer,  law,  and  order,  but  against  honest  labor  as  well. 
Those  engaged  in  it  said  to  capital ':  ''You  shall  not  do  business. 
You  shall  not  operate  your  factories  or  turn  the  wheels  of 
commerce."  And  to  the  laboring  man,  hungry  for  bread  and 
anxious  for  work  :  ''You  shall  not  work,  we  will  not  permit 
you.  When  we  have  won  this  strike,  you  shall  not  work, 
because  then  we  will  fill  all  positions  ourselves." 

Mr.  Grant  says:  "In  striking  against  such  a  despotism 
as  exists  at  Pullman,  Debs  and  his  followers  have  simply 
erected  the  first  great  finger-post  of  our  time  that  distinctly 
points  to  the  freedom  and  emancipation  of  the  whole  American 
I>eople."  "Freedom  and  emancipation"  from  what!  Which 
part  of  the  American  x>eople  are  to  secure  this  freedom  and 
emancipation  f  Is  it  the  thousands  of  honest  men  who  desired 
to  work,  but  did  not  have  "freedom"  to  work  because  an 
armed  mob  forbade  it  f  Is  this  freedom  and  emancipation  to 
come  to  those  working-women  at  Pullman  who  have  to  be 
guarded  by  the  police  on  their  way  to  and  from  their  work — 
protecting  from  the  fury  of  those  striking  for  "  freedom  and 
emancipation"  ? 

What  the  country  needs  and  will  have  is  "  freedom  and  eman- 
cipation" from  those  scenes  of  shame  and  crime  which  put  a 
free  people  to  blush  within  the  last  few  weeks.  That  sense  of 
justice  or  freedom  which  permits  or  tacitly  sanctions  the  punish- 
ment of  the  thousands  of  innocent  for  the  sins  of  one  guilty 
man,  will  be  slow  in  gaining  a  recognition  in  this  country.  A 
body  of  men  who  have  a  grievance,  however  just,  against  a 
single  individual  at  Pullman,  seeking  an  outlet  for  their  ven- 
geance against  innocent  men,  women,  children,  and  dumb 
brutes,  cannot  arouse  popular  sympathy.  Would  the  "des- 
X)otism,"  "starvation,"  and  "injustice"  at  Pullman  have  been 
worse  had  those  engaged  in  the  strike  permitted  trains  of  inno- 
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oeut  passengers  to  proceed  a  few  miles  fartlier  T  Would  it  have 
made  those  conditions  harder  had  the  mob,  after  reftising  to 
permit  trains  to  pass,  permitted  the  passeogers  a  drink  of  water 
in  those  sultry  days  of  July,  and,  especially,  when  thoae  passen- 
gers were  willing  to  fill  the  tanks  themselves,  without  calling  on 
any  "scab"  to  do  it!  Did  the  fiendish  craelty  to  those  thou- 
sands of  dumb  creatures  in  the  stockyards  of  Chicago  tend  to 
keep  "starvation"  from  the  door  of  the  Pnllmaa  striker t 
Surely,  "freedom  and  emancipation''  from  all  snob  sickening 
scenes  is  demanded. 

It  is  hard  to  fix  individual  responsibility  for  these  things. 
After  the  paroxysm  of  passion  and  uureasou  is  pasaed,  no  right- 
minded  man,  asked  categorically,  would  answer  that  he  ap- 
proved them.  The  great  body  of  workingmeu  of  this  country 
are  honest,  loyal,  and  law  abiding  citizens.  So  were  the  people 
in  an  earlier  time  who  engaged  in  "holy"  wars,  strifes,  and 
persecutions.  But  as  enlightenment,  rules  of  right  thinkiug  and 
acting  advanced,  the  old  and  barbarous  methods  ceased,  while 
the  whole  trend  of  civilization  ia  away  from  wars  of  all  kinds. 

The  Pullman  strike  is  a  stupendous  object  lesson,  teach- 
ing the  people  of  all  classes  the  truths :  that  no  wrong  can  be 
set  right  by  means  of  a  greater  wrong ;  that  the  rights  of  one 
citizen  are  as  sacred  as  the  rights  of  another ;  that  a  crime 
against  those  rights  is  a  crime  against  the  commonwealth  ;  that 
the  commonwealth,  to  live,  must  protect  itself;  and  that  the 
overwhelming  sentiment  of  the  sovereign  people  is  on  the  side 
of  law,  order,  and  the  equal  rights  of  all, 

I  say  nothing  in  favor  of  Pnllmaa,  his  acts,  or  his  disposition  ; 
possibly  there  is  nothing  to  be  said,  but  so  far  as  the  lessons  are 
concerned  it  is  immaterial  whether  he  be  a  good  or  a  bad  man. 
The  truth  should  be  told  and  the  true  moral  pointed  from  the 
sad  and  deplorable  tale  of  the  strike.  It  is  not  always  easy  to 
do  this.  The  sympathy  of  all  is  naturally  on  the  side  of  those 
who  are  the  victims  of  greed  or  poverty,  but  good  ran  result 
nowhere  and  to  no  one  by  permitting  prejudice  and  sympathy 
to  dictate,  where  calm  reason  should  iofluence  our  judgmenta. 

.1.  W.  Mason. 


OUR  SILVER  EXPERIMENT. 

BY  EDWIN    MEAD. 

WITH  our  nsaal  disregard  of  natural  law  in  the  social 
world  common  in  much  of  our  legislation,  we  started 
in,  some  fifteen  years  ago,  to  try  something  new  in  national 
finance.  Its  recent  dramatic  ending  is  full  of  meaning  and  con- 
tains lessons  worthy  of  the  most  careful  attention. 

When  we  resumed  gold  payments  in  1879,  after  sixteen  years' 
bitter  experience  with  the  evils  of  a  depreciated  paper  currency, 
it  was  thought  we  had  settled  down,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  a 
period  of  financial  security  and  quiet.  The  lesson  of  the  finan- 
cial blunder  of  1862  should  have  cautioned  Congress  against 
doubtful  currency  legislation ;  yet  ere  we  had  quite  reached  a 
X>ort  of  safety  from  the  storm  caused  by  one  financial  experi- 
ment, we  embark  upon  another.  In  1862  we  attempt  the  im- 
possible— ^to  make  irredeemable  notes  as  good  as  gold  by  means 
of  government  fiat — and  fail.  Again,  in  1878  under  the  Bland- 
Allison  Act,  and  later,  in  1890,  by  means  of  the  Sherman  Law, 
we  try  by  the  use — or  rather  abuse — of  the  power  of  govern- 
ment to  make  an  ounce  of  silver  worth  as  much  to-day  as  it  was 
twenty  years  ago — and  fail  again.  And  why  1  For  the  same 
reason  that  the  attempts  of  the  perpetual  motion  crank  end  in 
fSetilure.  Nature  will  not  change  her  laws  to  suit  the  whims  of 
man  ;  he  must  adapt  himself  to  her  conditions.  Why  does  the 
mechanic,  the  chemist,  the  electrician  succeed  and  astonish  us 
with  results  f  Because  he  works  with  nature,  not  against  her. 
He  places  his  machine  in  the  currents  of  nature's  force,  and  lo  ! 
the  work  is  done.  What  would  we  think  of  the  engineer  who 
disregarded  the  force  of  gravity,  the  expansion  of  gases  or  the 
power  of  electricity?  Yet  the  ^^ practical  politician"  does  all 
this  and  more.     He  not  only  disregards  the  natural  laws  in  the 
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buBineaa  world  but  he  ignores  the  existence  of  any  soch  laws. 
We  do  not  look  for  ice  to  melt  at  a  temperature  of  zero,  or 
Bteam  to  condense  at  175  pounds  pressure.  We  do  not  plaot 
potatoes  and  espect  to  gather  oranges,  or  sow  thistles  and 
reap  a  crop  of  wheat.  Shall  we  sow  the  thistles  of  financial 
absurdity  and  expect  to  reap  the  wheat  of  national  prosperity  T 
Is  the  natural  order  of  things  likely  to  t>e  reversed  to  favor  our 
foolishness  in  legislation  1  Do  we  ever  succeed  in  evading  anv 
of  nature's  lawsT  The  union  of  two  parts  of  hydrogen  with 
one  of  oxygen  still  forms  water  regardless  of  our  wish  that  it 
might  make  wine  ;  two  and  two  always  make  four,  and  though 
we  may  sometimes  wish  it  were  five,  yet  we  have  this  con- 
solation, that  there  is  no  chance  of  its  becoming  only  three.  As 
we  thus  find  an  immutable  order  of  things  throughout  the  physi- 
cal universe,  is  it  at  all  probable  that  chance  or  the  caprice  of 
mankind  governs  the  course  of  events  in  the  business  world  T 

In  1878  we  began  to  inject  two  milHoD  dollars'  worth  of  silver 
into  our  currency  each  month.  In  1890,  finding  the  nation  still 
survived,  we  doubled  the  dose.  Late  in  1893  we  seem  to  have 
reached  the  saturation  point,  when  st«rn  necessity,  in  the  form 
of  a  financial  panic,  compelled  a  cessation  of  silver  purchase.i. 
It  is  curious  to  note  that  while  the  law  of  1S7S  was  a  substi- 
tute for  a  free  coinage  measure  presented  by  a  Democratic 
House,  the  act  of  1S90  was  a  substitute  for  a  free  coinage  bill 
passed  by  a  Republican  Senate  ;  so  that  honors  are  about  equally 
divided  between  both  Houses  and  both  political  parties.  If  it 
is  difficult  to  exactly  locate  the  responsibility  for  these  two  silver 
laws,  it  is  even  more  difficult  to  see  wherein  the  condition  of  the 
currency  demanded  them,  as  the  trade  of  the  oountry  has  been 
able  to  keep  less  than  one  silver  dollar  per  capita  in  circulation. 
It  was  said  of  the  Sherman  Act — by  Senator  Sherman  himself — 
that  it  was  a  compromise  to  avoid  something  worse — unlimited 
coinage  of  silver.  Such  excuse  is  hardly  valid,  however,  con- 
sidering the  hostility  of  the  president  to  any  free  coinage  law, 
and  as  the  House  had  voted  against  such  a  measure  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  find  the  requisite  m^ority  to  pass  it  over  a 
veto.     President  Hayes  disapproved  the  silver  act  of   1878 — 
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greatly  to  his  honor — ^bnt  Congress  persisted  in  its  foolishness  by 
passing  it  over  his  veto. 

Eeoent  events  seem  to  confirm  the  idea  that  our  silver  experi- 
ment was  the  resoltant  of  two  forces — ^fiatism  and  protection. 
According  to  par  vicious  policy  of  aiding  all  sorts  of  enterprises 
by  the  assistance  of  government,  it  was  said  we  should  '^  recog- 
nize the  silver  interest,"  and  so  we  started  in  to  buy  silver. 
Though  hardly  entitled  to  the  name  of  '<  infant  industry,"  yet 
the  '' friends  of  silver"  demanded  ^^recognition,"  and  it  was 
given.  Again,  in  1890,  when  the  cause  of  protection  seemed  to 
require  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  Act,  the  silverites  took 
occasion  to  make  farther  demands,  and  these  also  were  granted 
—for  a  consideration — the  support  of  the  McKinley  Tariff  Act. 

Though  the  above  charge  has  often  been  denied  in  the  past, 
denials  will  hardly  be  in  good  form  since  the  open  confession 
made  daring  the  late  extra  session  of  Congress.  Senator 
Wolcott,  of  Colorado,  stated  candidly  that,  if  the  Silver  Pur- 
chase Law  be  repealed,  he  was  unable  to  see  how  other  interests 
could  consistently  demand  protection  or  expect  support  from 
the  members  from  the  silver  states. 

In  opposing  repeal,  Senator  Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania,  even 
went  further  and  offered  to  make  a  bargain  with  the  silverites — 
to  maintain  silver  purchases  provided  they  would  in  turn  help 
to  preserve  the  existing  tariff  laws.  Though  Mr.  Cameron  was 
severely  criticised — even  by  his  own  party — the  cause  of  indus- 
trial freedom  may  thank  him  for  such  open  confession,  for  thus 
by  the  utterances  of  ^^its  friends,"  protection  stands  condemned 
and  its  pernicious  methods  exposed  to  public  view. 

The  delusion  of  fiat  money  comes  in  for  a  large  share  of 
responsibility  for  our  financial  troubles.  When  in  1874  Presi- 
dent Grant  vetoed  a  monstrous  bill  for  the  inflation  of  the  cur- 
rency, it  was  hoped  we  had  heard  the  last  of  fiatism,  but  the 
Populist  movement  has  resulted  in  its  resurrection.  This  delu- 
sion— like  the  many  others  of  the  same  sort  which  constitute 
the  creed  of  the  Populists — is  a  legitimate  descendant  of  the 
X)olitical  ideas  born  niit  of  our  legislative  action  in  the  past. 
The  idea  that  pros)    .ity  or  adversity  comes  only  through  legis- 
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lation,  that  in  the  government  ''we  live,  move,  and  have  our 
being,"  that  goverDment  is  the  great  physician  that  shall  care 
all  social  ills,  is  the  natural  progeny  of  the  protectionist  idea  of 
government — regardless  of  the  fact  that  protectionists  now  at- 
tempt to  disown  such  offspring,  or  that  the  Populists  claim  it 
as  exclusively  their  own  and  consider  it  a  sort  of  divine  rev- 
elation through  their  prophet.,  Ignatius  Donnelly. 

The  discussion  during  the  recent  extra  session  of  Congress 
demonstrated  that  but  few  iueint}ers  realized  that  the  important 
function  of  money  is  to  express  value,  that  to  act  as  a  medium  of 
exchange  is  uow  a  secondary  function,  and  but  fewer  still  seemed 
to  know  just  what  the  nuit  of  value  actually  is  today.  The 
silverites  denounced  the  Repeal  Bill  as  "  an  attempt  to  abolish 
the  double  standard,''  an  "attempt  to  make  all  debts  gold  debts, 
by  establishing  the  gold  standard,"  etc.,  etc.  Many  advocates 
of  repeal — both  Rep  ubli  cans  and  Democrats — spoke  of  being  "in 
favor  of  a  double  standard."  That  the  special  pleaders  for 
silver  should  indulge  in  much  nonsense  about  the  "crime  of 
dethroning  silver  as  a  standard  money"  was  to  be  expected  ; 
but  that  others,  including  some  who  pass  for  financiers,  should 
continue  to  harp  upon  a  mythical  and  impossible  bimetallUm 
was  most  humiliating.  The  few  members,  like  Senator  Palmer 
and  Representative  Cochran,  who  had  the  clearness  of  percep- 
tion and  the  courage  of  their  convictions  to  state  the  actual  con- 
ditions that  exist,  seemed  to  be  announcing  a  recent  discovery. 
That  gold  first  became  the  standard*  and  a  gold  dollar  the  unit 
of  value  as  a  result  of  the  coinage  laws  of  1S34,  that  gold  con- 
tinued to  be  the  standard  until  1S62,  that  it  again  became  the 
standard  iu  1S79,  and  that  all  values  are  to-day  axpressed  in 
terms  of  gold,  appeared  to  be  news  to  most  members  of  Oon- 


The  course  of  events  has  placed  the  ailvarites  in  an  embar- 
rassing position.    They  are  now  organizing  a  campaign  to 

•The  term  "standard  of  valne  "  1h  bcre  used  for  Inck  of  a  Hlmple  and  atn 
prewilon.  but  •nv  iliall  Call  to  get  a  clear  Ideuof  Die  mtiney  iiuealiun  unlew  we 
niLDd  the  1  [Important  flu^t  that  "  exohaDge  value  1b  not  an  intrintic  qiualUy  but   .. 
trimie  relation."    By  aome  Hied  aWndard  we  meB«iire  time.  8|iae«,  or  a  comiaDdlty, 

but  value  IB  nona  or  Ibeie.    Value  la  the  pbIb" —  '-- ■ ■— -*'■' ■— 

oaiued  by  tbeir  ezcbftiige,  and  tberefbre  ettnc 
preaseil,  and  Is  exproBed^  Id  (emu  of  moboy. 
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store  the  double  standard,"  and  only  a  few  months  ago  they 
were  fighting  fiercely  to  '<  maintain  the  double  standard,"  yet 
the  Eepeal  Law  passed  November  1,  1893,  made  no  change 
whatever  in  the  standard  of  value.  It  might  be  well  for  the 
silver  people  to  take  an  inventory  of  their  demands  and  find  out 
just  ''where  they  are  at" — to  borrow  a  classic  congressional 
phrase. 

The  impotency  of  government  fiat  was  well  illustrated  in  the 
Ck)inage  Act  of  1873.  When  a  paper  dollar  was  the  unit  of 
value,  this  law  declared  that  a  gold  dollar  should  thereafter  be 
such  unit.  But  paper  continued  to  be  the  standard  until  1879, 
when  the  action  of  the  government  in  redeeming  its  paper  cur- 
rency in  gold  again  made  the  gold  dollar  the  unit  of  value.  A 
man's  notes  are  maintained  at  par  by  prompt  redemption  on 
demand  or  when  due,  and  no  other  way  has  yet  been  discovered 
whereby  a  government  can  maintain  its  credit. 

Laws  like  those  of  1834  and  1862,  apparently  without  refer- 
ence to  the  unit  of  value,  yet  resulting  in  a  complete  change  of 
such  unit,  and  such  laws  as  the  act  of  1873,  which  declare  the 
unit  of  value  shall  be  thus  and  so  while  it  persists  in  remaining 
something  else,  might  cause  us  to  give  some  thought  as  to  the 
ultimate  results  of  legislation  and  to  consider  its  limitations. 

Above  all  things  else  in  importance  is  the  question.  What 
shall  the  term,  dollar^  mean  f  Shall  it  signify  25.8  grains  of 
standard  gold  worth  100  cents  as  now,  412  grains  of  standard 
silver  worth  fifty  cents,  a  certain  amount  of  food  products  as 
some  reformers  advocate,  or  a  government  note,  the  value  of 
which  shall  depend  upon  the  Populist  appetite  for  anything 
called  money  ?  This  question  as  to  what  shall  be  the  unit  of 
value  is  of  the  greatest  moment,  though  most  discussions 
hardly  touch  upon  it  and  the  silver  piurty  persists  in  ignoring  it 
altogether. 

A  unit  of  value  is,  of  necessity,  one,  as  its  name  implies. 
Those  who  denounce  a  single  standard  are  condemning  the  only 
possible  standard.  A  theoretical  ''double"  standard  is  nothing 
of  the  sort,  but  an  alternating  standard,  changing  from  one 
metal  to  the  other  according  to  their  change  in  value.     In  our 
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century  of  existence  as  a  nation  we  have  had  three  diSereut 
atandards — gold,  silver,  and  paper.  Under  unUmited  coiaage  of 
both  metals,  previous  to  1834,  onr  currency  was  of  silver  and  a 
silver  dollar  the  unit  of  value.  By  a  change  in  the  coinage 
ratio,  in  1834,  from  15  to  1  to  l(i  to  1 — still  having  free 
coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver ^ur  currency  was  changed  from 
silver  to  gold  and  a  gold  dollar  came  to  be  the  unit  of  valne. 
Again,  under  free  and  unlimited  coinage,  both  gold  and  silver 
were  banished  from  circulation  by  the  immense  issue  of  irre- 
deemable government  notes  in  1862,  3,  and  4,  and  a  paper  dollar, 
worth  anywhere  from  forty  to  one  hundred  cents,  became  the 
unit  of  value.  Such  waa  our  varied  experience  under  those 
"righteous"  coinage  laws  previous  to  1873.  Under  limited 
coinage  of  silver  we  now  have  the  nearest  approach  to  actual 
l)imetalli3m — Iwth  metals  circulating  side  by  side.  This  is 
possible  under  unlimited  coinage  only  when  the  coinage  ratio  is 
exactly  identical  with  the  commercial  ratio.  Aud  that  was  the 
sort  of  free  coinage  advocated  by  Hamilton,  JeOerson,  and 
Madison ;  that  they  favored  an  arbitrary  ratio,  regardless  of 
the  market  ratio — as  the  silverites  would  have  ns  believe — is  as 
false  as  it  is  foolish. 

With  a  monumental  credulity  that  ignores  all  past  experience, 
they  profess  to  believe  that  unlimited  coinage  would  now  change 
the  present  coinage  ratio  of  about  30  to  1  so  as  to  equal  the 
present  legal  ratio  of  16  to  1 ! 

From  1834  to  1873  the  coinage  ratio  exceeded  the  market  ratio 
only  one  half  a  point,  yet  unlimited  coinage  was  unable  to  over- 
come that  small  difference.  As  free  coinage  was  then  powerlees 
to  lower  the  price  of  silver  three  cents  an  ounce,  and  previoos 
to  1834  could  not  raise  the  price  a  few  cents  au  ounce  so  as  to 
equal  the  coinage  price,  is  it  liliely  that  unlimited  coinage  could 
now  Aouhlc  the  price  of  silvert  But  it  is  said,  "The  Constitu- 
tion gives  Congress  power  to  coin  money  and  regnhitc  the  value 
thereof,"  and  so  it  reads;  yet  we  find  constitutional  enactmeuts 
and  royal  decrees  are  about  equally  successful  in  annulling  the 
laws  of  nature.  The  disastrous  consequence  of  the  only  attempt 
of  Congress  to  "regulate  the  value"  of  money — the  greenback 
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experiment  of  the  war — should  deter  it  from  anything  farther 
in  that  line.  As  the  government  stamp  does  not  fix  the  valne 
of  coin,  neither  does  it  fix  the  valne  of  a  government  note ; 
snch  note — like  the  note  of  an  individnal — ^passes  at  par  only 
when  redeemed  on  demand  by  its  maker. 

The  claim  that  the  average  cost  of  mining  an  onnoe  of  silver 
is  still  $1.29,  and  the  fact  of  the  enormons  increase  in  the  ontpnt 
of  late  years  in  spite  of  a  falling  market,  call  to  mind  the  story 
of  the  Irish  landlady,  who  on  being  asked  how  she  could  afford 
to  sell  meals  for  twenty-five  cents  that  cost  her  thirty,  replied  : 
"Begorra,  I  couldn't,  only  for  the  great  number  of  'em." 

In  view  of  this  immense  increase  in  silver  production — a  pro- 
duction that  has  nearly  trebled  in  the  past  twenty  years  and 
increased  sixty- fold  since  1860,  in  the  United  States — and  the 
&ct  that  many  imjiortant  European  nations  have  or  are  discard- 
ing much  of  their  silver  for  a  gold  currency,  is  it  surprising  that 
the  price  of  silver  has  steadily  declined  f  Is  it  necessary  to  call 
up  an  imaginary  ^^appreciation  of  gold"  brought  about  by  a 
''diabolical  conspiracy  of  the  gold  bugs"  to  explain  such 
phenomena!  Elaborate  tables  are  prepared  comparing  present 
prices  of  staple  articles  with  prices  of  twenty  years  ago, 
endeavoring  to  show  that  ''gold  has  appreciated  fifty  per  cent" 
during  that  time.  But  the  decline  in  prices  does  not  corresx>ond 
to  any  such  appreciation  of  the  unit  Where  there  has  been  a 
decline  the  range  is  as  wide  as  from  one  to  seventy-five  per 
cent,  and  the  price  of  some  articles  is  but  a  small  fraction  of  the 
former  cost.  Furthermore,  prices  in  not  a  few  instances  have 
not  declined  but  advanced. 

And,  finally,  there  can  be  no  fair  comparison  between  present 
prices  and  those  of  1872,  unless  we  take  account  of  the  fact  that 
present  prices  are  below  the  normal,  while  those  of  1872  were 
much  inflated  by  the  speculation  which  started  the  panic  of 
1873.  Also  that  prices  twenty  years  ago  were  expressed  in 
terms  of  depreciated  greenbacks  and  not  in  gold. 

The  panic  of  1893  demonstrated  one  fact  most  clearly :  that 
confidence  is  the  basis  of  modern  business  ;  the  foundation  upon 
which  has  been  built  the  system  of  credits  necessary  to  most 
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great  transactiona  ;  that  when  confideace  is  shaken  the  Buper- 
8tructure  of  credits  is  at  once  contracted,  which  is  essentially  a 
coDtraotioa  of  the  circulating  medium. 

The  recent  panic  showed,  also,  the  fallacy  of  the  per  capita 
idea  of  money  of  the  Populists.  With  the  largest  per  capita 
volnme  of  currency  in  our  history,  no  currency  was  to  be  had, 
while  credit  was  impaired.  Had  the  volnme  of  our  currency 
been  twice  or  ten  times  as  much  the  result  would  have  beeu  the 
same.  When  confidence  is  restored,  a  few  months  later,  by  the 
repeal  of  the  Silver  Purchase  Act.  we  find  currency  in  abun- 
dance. The  banks  of  the  great  financial  centers  have  more 
than  they  can  utilize  ;  those  of  New  York  having  a  larger  sur- 
plus above  their  legal  reserves  than  ever  before  in  their  history. 
Here  we  have  two  extremes  under  the  same  volume  of  cur- 
rency which  the  advocates  of  the  quantitative  theory  of  money 
may  explain  as  best  they  can. 

But  if  the  demands  of  the  silveritea  were  based  on  correct  sci- 
entific principles  and  sanctioned  by  the  highest  code  of  ethics  ; 
if  all  the  claims  made  for  it  by  "its  friends"  n-ere  politic  and 
just,  yet  the  cause  of  silver  would  now  stand  discredited.  Their 
disgraceful  attempt  to  use  a  period  of  financial  distress  as  a 
lever  to  force  their  demands  upon  Congress  was  the  greatest 
possible  confession  of  weakness.  By  their  mad  endeavor  to 
retain  limited  coinage  until  given  unlimited  coinage,  to  subvert 
the  welfare  of  the  nation  to  that  of  a  private  interest,  they  in- 
sured their  final  defeat,  to  which  they  added  shame  and  dis- 
honor. Had  their  cause  been  just  it  could  well  afford  to 
wait.  But  their  desperate  frenzy  gave  evidence  that  their  par- 
pose  was  to  injure  the  national  integrity  by  debasing  the  unit  of 
value  to  the  silver  standard.  And  as  the  moral  question  aader- 
lies  all  questions  of  policy,  so  the  money  qnestion  is  not  only  a 
question  of  dollars  and  cents  but  a  question  of  honesty. 

During  the  Itebellion,  when  paper  money  had  been  issued 
until  it  depreciated  almost  to  zero  and  all  sorts  of  legal  means 
resorted  to  for  forcing  it  into  circulation,  it  was  remarked 
by  one  caustic  observer  "that  Congress  had  tried  every  expedient 
but  one — that  of  being  honest."     This  was  about  the  only  thing 
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left  untried  from  1862  to  1864  in  onr  government's  foolish  at- 
tempts to  do  business  contrary  to  business  principles,  and  the 
maintenance  of  national  integrity  is  still  the  great  political  sin 
in  the  eyes  of  the  silverites  and  fiatists. 

Just  now  the  plan  to  settle  the  silver  question  by  free  coinage 
under  international  agreement  is  much  talked  of  again.  But 
how  is  it  to  be  brought  about  f  No  doubt  if  nations  thought  it 
to  their  interest  to  so  combine  they  could  easily  do  so.  And, 
from  all  past  experience,  they  could  just  as  easily  withdraw 
from  such  combination  if  their  interests  could  be  served  thereby. 
If  the  theoretical  bimetallists  would  undertake  to  solve  these 
two  difficulties — the  difficulty  of  obtaining  and  of  maintaining  an 
international  agreement — ^their  scheme  would  seem  somewhat 
more  plausible.  But  the  principles  evolved  from  the  scientific 
study  of  economics  hardly  encourages  any  such  plan,  which 
would  make  great  business  interests  dependent  on  the  arbitrary 
action  of  government.  On  the  contrary,  they  demand  that 
government  shall  not  interfere  with  affairs  of  business — ^that  the 
natural  laws  of  trade  shall  be  allowed  full  play.  Such  philoso- 
phy teaches  us  that  the  only  wise  legal  measures  are  those  that 
conform  to  these  natural  laws,  and  that  all  arbitrary  legislation 
contrary  to  them  must  end  in  disaster. 

The  final  ending  of  our  silver  experiment  was  predicted  by 
scientific  financiers  long  ago.  Several  years  before  the  passage 
of  the  Sherman  Act  they  warned  us  that  the  Bland- Allison  Silver 
Purchase  Law  would  get  us  into  financial  trouble  sooner  or  later. 
Is  it  not  about  time  that  we  recognize  the  fact  that  a  natural 
and  immutable  order  of  things  prevails  in  the  world  of  business 
as  well  as  in  the  other  departments  of  nature!  We  have  con- 
ceded that  natural  law  is  supreme  in  the  great  universe  of  mat- 
ter, and  after  considering  the  long  list  of  our  financial  blunders, 
are  we  nob  ready  to  admit  that  something  beside  personal  greed 
or  crazy  schemes  is  necessary  in  our  financial  legislation  f  Is 
there  not  a  bare  possibility  that  the  world  of  mind  is  also  under 
the  reign  of  natural  law  f  And,  finally,  would  it  not  be  an  ex- 
periment worth  while  to  ascertain  some  of  the  natural  laws  of 

commerce  and  finance,  and  try  to  legislate  accordingly  ? 

Edwin  Mead. 


THE  FOREIGN  POLICY  OF  JAPAN. 

BY  ERNEST  W.   CLEMENT. 

WHEN  the  Japanese  Diet  was  prorogued  last  winter,  it  was 
given  out  that  the  government  had  '^  publicly  ex- 
pressed its  determination  to  resist  all  anti-foreign  bills."  It 
may,  therefore,  be  worth  while  to  supplement  that  sentence 
with  a  more  definite  statement  of  the  policy  of  the  administra- 
tion party  in  Japan  with  reference  to  the  international  relations. 
This  may  be  ascertained  from  two  imjiortant  public  documents 
of  the  most  authoritative  kind.  Of  these  one  is  a  speech  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Mutsu,  ex-Minister  to  the  United  States  and 
now  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives previous  to  its  dissolution ;  the  other  is  the  reply  of 
Count  Ito,  the  Prime  Minister,  to  a  representation  from  several 
(38)  members  of  the  House  of  Peers.  Both  are  able  papers  and 
give  a  clear  and  powerful  statement  of  the  international  i>olicy 
of  the  Japanese  government. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Mutsu  was  inspired  by  several  measures 
breathing  an  excessive  anti- foreign  spirit.  The  beginning  of 
this  address  was  a  reminder  that  since  the  Eestoration  of 
1868  the  constant  policy  of  the  nation  had  been  in  the  line  of 
gradually  opening  the  country  more  and  more,  and  of  extending 
and  strengthening  its  international  relations.  Several  imperial 
rescripts  and  orders  concerning  *' friendly  intercourse  with 
foreign  powers";  the  increase  of  *'the  prestige  of  the  empire"; 
the  carrying  on  of  foreign  intercourse  ''in  accordance  with 
international  law";  and  attaining  a  ''position  of  equality  with 
other  powers" — all  these  were  quoted  and  emphasized. 

Then  followed  a  concise  statement  of  the  progress  made  by 
Japan  within  the  last  twenty-five  years  in  foreign  trade,  in 
military  and    naval    armaments,    in    "the    extension  of   civil 
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liberty,"  'Hhe  improvemnt  of  the  national  institutions,"  the 
growth  of  intelligence,  and  the  progress  of  science  and  art.  All 
this  marvelous  advancement,  made  under  the  new  foreign 
policy,  would  be  endangered,  and  further  progress  hindered  by 
anti-foreign  measures,  which  ^^  betray  a  spirit  of  retrogression 
and  conservatism,  not  a  spirit  of  progress  and  liberalism."  If 
once  the  contagion  of  such  a  retrogressive  spirit  be  caught  by 
the  people,  it  will  surely  turn  the  mind  of  the  nation  into  £Eklse 
channels.  Especially  is  it  to  be  feared  that  the  spirit  of  prog- 
ress nurtured  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  would  be 
weakened,  if  not  altogether  paralyzed.  Then,  after  reviewing 
briefly  the  progress  of  foreign  intercourse  since  the  opening  of 
the  i>orts,  and  after  showing  that  the  government  has  never 
failed  to  take  ^^ proper  measures"  against  any  contravention  of 
the  treaties,  Mr.  Mutsu  wisely  suggests  that  too  strict  enforce- 
ment of  the  letter  of  the  treaties  would  rebound  upon  the  Jap- 
anese, who  would  find  themselves  similarly  restricted  in  other 
countries.  ''  Most  of  the  treaties  .  .  .  are  unilateral  in 
their  application :  in  other  words,  the  various  privileges  en- 
joyed by  foreigners  in  Japan  are  defined  in  the  treaties  ;  but  the 
privileges  granted  to  Japanese  abroad  are  little  if  at  all  referred 
to."  So  that,  in  this  matter,  Japanese  might  lose  more  abroad 
than  foreigners  would  lose  in  Japan.  And  especially  would  the 
Japanese  lose  if  they  should  so  strictly  enforce  the  treaties  that 
the  number  of  foreigners*  traveling  in  the  interior  and  spend- 
ing large  sums  of  money,  should  be  greatly  diminished.  Argu- 
inentum  ad  pecuniam ! 

It  seems  reasonable,  therefore,  that  ^^  foreign  intercourse  must 
be  perfectly  reciprocal  in  respect  alike  of  severity  and  of  accom- 
modation." Any  other  policy  is  stigmatized  as  ^'  at  least  a  re- 
version to  the  isolation  policy,"  and  as  ^incompatible  with  the 
national  and  fundamental  program  of  opening  the  country." 
The  plans,  moreover,  of  forcing  treaty  revision  by  making 
foreigners  uncomfortable  in  Japan  are  characterized  as  ''petty 
measures,"  and  ''a  small  policy,"  which  would  be  "totally  in- 
efficacious."    ''In  fact,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  objects  of 

•9,000  in  18d2. 
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treaty  revision,  it  is  necessary  to  furnish  foreign  powers  with 
proof  that  Japan's  progress  and  civilization  truly  make  her  in 
Asia  an  exoeptionall;  enlightened  and  powerful  country." 

And  toward  the  close  of  the  speech  come  these  forcible 
words:  "Gentlemen,  the  principle  governing  Japan's  foreign 
intercourse  today  must  be  self-respecting.  She  must  fear  no 
one  and  slight  no  oue.  She  must  look  to  enter  the  family  of 
civilized  and  powerful  nations  by  observing  the  rules  of  recip- 
rocal courtesy  and  respect  which  constitute  the  ties  that  bind 
that  family  together." 

Count  Ito,  the  Bismarck  of  Japan,  is  no  lei?^  emphatic  in  his 
public  letter  to  the  Peers  who  had  issued  a  representation  to  the 
government  in  re  the  dissolntion  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. He  states  that  while  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  an- 
daunted  by  past  failures,  are  resolved  to  accomplish  treaty  re- 
vision, they  are  "convinced  that  Japan  is  not  called  apon 
permanently  and  indefinitely  to  sacrifice  her  rights  by  comply- 
ing with  the  existing  treaties";  that  if,  after  proper  diplomatic 
effort,  they  fail  to  obtain  "reasonable  terms"  of  revision,  they 
will  resort  to  other  means,  but  never  will  have  "recourse  to 
undignified  and  unworthy  methods";  that  the  advocates  of 
anti-foreign  measures  had  made  iiuestions  of  iuternational 
relations  serve  "the  petty  purposes  of  party  politics";  and  that 
"such  men  must  be  considered  triflers  with  the  grave  and  im- 
portant interests  of  the  empire."  And  most  emphatically  he 
asserts  that  "the  government  is  opposed  to  that  pettiness  which 
exults  in  the  subjection  of  people  from  distant  realms  to 
vexatiously  conceived  inconveniences  and  disadvantages." 

There  is  no  uncertain  sound  in  these  trumpets.  They  pro- 
claim that  the  present  administration  will  countenance  no  back 
ward  step  in  the  path  of  progress  along  which  Japan  has  been 
proceeding ;  and  that  the  Japanese  must  deserve,  rather  than 
demand,  revision  of  the  present  unjust  and  galling  treaties. 

On  March  31  it  was  just  forty  years  since  Commodore  Perrj- 
and  the  representatives  of  the  shogun  signed  the  first  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japau,  and  then  struck  the  first 
blow  on  the  wedge  that  finally  split  the  policy  of  seclusion  and 
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insnlataon.  But  forty  years  have  made  that  treaty  antiqaatdd ; 
and  as  ''new  occasions  teach  new  dnties,"  so  new  conditions 
deserve  new  treaties.  There  are  many,  both  Japanese  and 
foreigners,  who  would  not  be  sorry  to  have  the  wom-ont 
treaties  declared  nail  and  void  by  the  emperor  of  Japan ;  and  to 
that  policy  the  Japanese  government,  as  hinted  by  Oonnt  Ito, 
may  be  driven.  Bat  so  long  as  the  treaties  remain  in  force,  the 
present  cabinet  will  not  allow  petty  restrictions  to  endanger  in- 
ternational comity. 

In  the  special  elections  recently  held  for  members  of  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives,  the  anti-foreign  agitators  suffered  a 
severe  defeat  The  Jiyu-to  (Radicals),  who  on  this  question 
support  the  government,  increased  their  number  from  77  to  126 ; 
and  the  number  of  administration  members,  together  with  the 
number  of  Independents  who  are  opposed  to  anti- foreign  agita- 
tion, will  make  a  total  of  more  than  150,  without  counting  any 
of  the  doubtftd.  It  looks,  therefore,  as  if,  in  the  current  session 
of  the  Diet  (May  12-June  1),  the  Ito  cabinet  will  have  a  small 
majority  in  &vor  of  its  foreign  policy. 

Moreover,  the  Japan  3fai2,  just  at  hand,  brings  the  news  that 
Hawaii  has  voluntarily  surrendered  her  old  treaty  right  of 
extra-territorial  jurisdiction.  A  few  years  ago  Mexico  simi- 
larly relinquished  those  rights ;  and  more  recently  Portugal  by 
neglect  forfeited  the  same  rights.  These  three  nations  now 
stand  on  an  equality  with  Japan  in  treaty  privileges  ]  and  other 
nations  ought  to  give  Japan  ''simple  justice"  in  this  matter. 

Ernest  W.  Clement. 


WOMAN  SUFFRAGE. 

BY  ATKINSON    SCHAUMBURG,  ESQ. 

OF  THE  many  heterogeneous  things  in  politics^  the  opiK>- 
sition  of  woman  to  woman  suffrage  is  most  peculiar.  In 
all  of  the  discussion  but  one  reason  has  been  assigned  by  woman 
in  opposition,  and  that  the  ambiguous  ''home."  Without 
answering  this  by  stating  that  many  have  no  homes  at  all,  and 
they  who  have,  in  many  cases,  have  only  dismantled  hearth- 
stones or  fireless  firesides,  it  seems  to  be  answered  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  to  cast  a  ballot  requires  on  an  average  about  ten 
minutes  in  a  year.  More  time  is  probably  spent  in  shopping  or 
in  promenading.  To  vote,  too,  is  not  compulsory.  It  may  be 
exercised  or  not,  according  to  one's  inclination  or  inability  from 
any  cause.  There  was  never  an  election,  and  probably  never 
will  be,  wherein  the  entire  male  registered  list  of  voters  cast 
their  votes. 

There  is,  too,  no  instance  in  the  whole  history  of  mankind  of 
any  people  or  race  of  ''previous  condition  of  servitude"  who 
refused  enfranchisement.  They  invariably  deemed  their  liber- 
ties their  birthrights,  and  the  entire  male  portion  of  the  African 
race  enjoys  to-day  this  boon  of  citizenship. 

The  other  opposition  comes  from  a  few  of  our  sex — "  horrid 
man  " — and  they  have  assigned  as  a  reason  one  quite  as  unrea- 
sonable as  the  "home."  They  chivalrously  assert  that  woman 
is  man's  inferior ,  and  then  proceed,  petiiio  priiicipii,  to  assert 
that  Shakespeare,  Napoleon,  Nelson,  Pitt,  Swift,  Landseer, 
Tennyson,  et  id  omne  genus,  had  no  equals  among  women,  ad  in- 
finitum if  not  (id  nauseam. 

Imprimis,  grant  all  of  this,  pray  what  has  it  to  do  with  a 
question  of  political  right!  Joanna  Baillie  was  called  the 
"sister  of  Shakespeare,"  and  Mrs.   Hemans  was  esteemed  the 
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equal  of  the  poet  laureate  of  her  day,  although  that  honorable 
distinction  could  not  have  been  conferred  upon  her,  even  by  a 
queen.  Jean  d' Arc  was  a  soldier,  and  led  an  army  to  victory. 
Madame  de  Stael  wrote  ^'D'AUemagne,"  that  caused  Kapoleon 
to  exile  her  from  France  for  fear  of  its  effect  upon  the  gov- 
ernment. Eosa  Bonheur  was  an  artist  of  renown  in  animal  life, 
and  Miss  Thompson  in  martial  canvases ;  Charlotte  Bronte  and 
George  Eliot  in  literature,  and  so  on.  Woman  has  done  pretty 
much  what  man  has  done,  and,  in  some  instances,  has  done  it 
better.  But  if  there  was  no  female  Shakespeare,  there  was  but 
one  male  and  he  an  Englishman,  and  England  did  not  have  a 
Kapoleon,  nor  France  a  Nelson,  even  had  he  not  fought  Tra- 
fiedgar.  The  question  simply  is,  are  women— one  of  whom  was  a 
general  in  war  ;  others  who  wrote  in  poetry,  ''Wallace's  Invo- 
cation to  Bruce  "  ;  in  dramatic  verse,  ''  Oonstantine  Palsealogus, 
the  Last  of  the  Csesars"  ;  in  history,  ''D'Allemagne"  ;  in  prose, 
"Jane  Byre''  and  ''Middlemarch";  in  art,  "Bayard";  in  ani- 
mal life  a  "Quatre  Bras,"  a  matchless  martial  canvas  —  as 
entitled  to  suffrage  as  their  male  confreres  or  as  the  male  mon- 
arch of  ballot,  say,  for  instance,  in  Tammany  Hall,  even  t  No 
one  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  accident  of  birth  that 
determines  the  sexes.  There  is  no  way,  priorily,  to  determine 
to  which  we  shall  belong. 

In  our  day,  woman  has  not  fallen  to  the  rear  in  any  fair  con- 
test, and  doubtiess  would  have  achieved  more  in  every  walk  of 
life  had  she  not  been  handicapped  from  the  Garden  where  she 
unselfishly  handed  to  Adam  the  apple,  who  probably  took  more 
than  one  bite  and  left  to  Eve  the  core.  In  Chicago,  at  the 
World's  Exposition,  there  was  an  imi>osing  edifice  known  as 
"Woman's  Budding,"  containing  evidences  of  almost  every- 
thing that  woman  did  on  earth  and  something  beside,  including 
a  room  of  their  inventions,  some  of  which  man  never  thought 
of;  and  here  there  is  no  inequality,  for  at  Washington  the  inven- 
tion of  a  woman  is  as  patentable  as  that  of  a  man.  In  the 
business  walks  of  life  the  distinction  is  monstrous.  In  this 
great  city  of  New  York,  tyx)ewriters  and  stenographers,  with 
equal  accuracy  and  sx>eed,  receive  less  compensation  than  their 
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male  coUaboraieur.  In  Maryland  it  required  an  act  of  the 
legislature  to  gain  permisaion  for  Baleswomeii  to  sit  when  not 
waiting  npon  a  customer. 

In  our  day,  too,  Moll  Pitcher,  like  the  embattled  farmers  of 
Concord,  fired  the  shot  heard  around  the  world.  Mrs.  Edwards 
was  as  great  an  Egyptologist  as  Sir  Francis  Bacon  or  Stanley, 
thongb  they  did  more  invasion.  Florence  Nightingale  revolu- 
tionized the  hospital  and  ambulance  service  of  the  English 
army  from  Inkermann  to  Sevastopol.  She  wore  the  Crimean 
medal,  placed  upon  her  breast  by  Victoria  herself.  Had  the 
sovereign  been  a  king,  he,  no  doubt,  would  have  held  the  faonor 
iu  abeyance.  To-day,  at  Charing  Cross  and  other  great  infirma- 
ries, her  inventions  or  interventions  are  adopted.  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Cady  Stanton  and  Miss  Anthony  are  women  who  on- 
questionably  are  as  competent  to  argue  any  question  as  a  great 
many  men,  and  more  so  as  to  some.  In  the  city  of  Baltimore 
there  is  a  lady  of  such  parts,  intellectually,  that  she  aided  and 
assisted  her  father  who  was  the  president  of  a  great  trunk  line 
railway.  She  is  a  millionaire  many  times,  with  great  property 
and  other  interests  at  stake.  On  election  day  she  can,  if  she 
desires,  sit  at  the  window  of  her  palatial  home  and  see  her 
colored  coachman,  who  lives  over  her  stable,  go  to  the  polls  to 
vote.  She  gave  nearly  a  quart«r  of  a  million  dollars  to  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  upon  the  proi-vto  that  women  should 
be  admitted  to  the  medical  school.  Ten  years  before  a  similar 
proposition  was  made  to  admit  them  to  the  other  departments  of 
the  university,  but  it  was  not  accepted.  At'the  bench  shows  at 
the  Madison  Square  Gardens  in  New  York,  Miss  Whitney 
annually  judges  the  great  St.  Bernards,  and  her  judgment  is 
accepted  by  every  kennel  in  America  and  England. 

The  boy,  the  lunatic,  the  criminal,  may  by  age,  treatment,  or 
pardon  become  a  voter,  but  the  woman  must  remain  under  this 
ban  of  disfranchisement,  that  nothing  but  man  in  the  exercise 
of  his  political  power  can  remove.  How  contrary  to  natural 
justice,  to  democracy,  to  republicanism  I  John  Stuart  Mill  said  : 
"There  should  be  no  pariahs,  no  person  disqualified  save  by 
their  own  default.      When  asked.  Why  do   women  want  the 
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ballot  t  answer  by  asking  another  question,  Why  do  men 
want  it  t  Why  do  the  British  workmen  so  urgently  plead  for 
itt"  Nearly  a  half  century  since,  at  the  Broadway  Tabernacle 
in  this  city,  a  meeting  to  discuss  the  woman  question  in  all  of 
its  bearings  was  broken  up  by  hoodlums,  and  the  ''gentler  sex  " 
had  to  be  escorted  ''  home  "  by  the  police. 

If  any  individual  woman  does  not  desire  to  vote  she  has  a 
right  to  that  preference,  but  why  oppose  it  in  others  who  have 
as  much  a  right — the  suffrage  of  her  sex.  From  the  onslaught 
made  upon  the  proposition,  one  would  be  justified  in  supposing 
that  the  proper  derivation  of  her  name  was  wo-man.  The 
anomalies  of  the  question  are  likewise  worthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration. In  many  localities  women  are  eligible  to  minor 
offices,  but  no  member  of  her  sex  is  permitted  to  cast  a  ballot 
for  her  on  election  day.  This  was  the  case  of  a  lady  school 
commissioner  on  Staten  Island  who  was  first  defrauded  of  her 
office  by  the  rigime  of  ring  rule,  but  was  reinstated  by  the  con- 
stituted legal  authorities. 

From  the  foregoing  it  won't  do  to  talk  about  the  amount  of 
gray  matter  in  their  brains  or  the  want  of  a  reasoning  faculty — 
although  when  I  asked  a  lady  friend  why  she  opposed  the  suf- 
frage she  answered  ''because."  In  our  sex,  the  ablest  and 
broadest  intellects  of  the  present  and  of  the  past  have  favored 
this  right — the  x)etty  politician  of  the  hour,  for  reasons  of  his 
own,  fights  it.  As  far  back  as  1867,  Geo.  Wm.  Curtis  advocated 
it  before  the  constitutional  convention  of  that  year,  and  Ghaun- 
cey  M.  Dex)ew  to-day  does  the  same.  He  signed  the  petition 
favoring  it  in  this  city. 

A  male  poet  has  written  : 

**  O  woman  !  in  our  hours  of  ease, 
Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please." 

But  another  poet  of  the  same  sex,  who  lived  before  suffrage  was 
heard  of,  wrote  : 

Fiatjustitiaj  mat  cceluni. 

Of  course  it  is  an  objection  that  all  women  shall,  as  all  men,  be 
invested  with  this  right,  but  with  it  should  go  restricted  suf- 
frage for  each  sex.     To  vote  is  not  a  natural  right.     It  is  the 
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creation  of  modern  governments  to  a  limited  or  unlimited  ex- 
tent. It  was  not  known  under  any  ancient  system.  They  who 
are  without  property,  intelligence,  education,  and  other  re- 
quisites, should  be  debarred.  The  same  laws  will  protect  them 
in  all  of  their  natural  and  acquired  rights,  even  if  they  do  not 
periodically  put  a  piece  of  paper,  called  a  ballot,  in  a  box. 

Atkinson  Schaumburg. 


OUR  MISLEADING  CENSUS  STATISTICS. 

BY    H.  L.  BLISS. 

IN  HIS  recent  work,  ^'The  Growth  of  Capital/'  Bobert  Oiffen 
enters  his  <' emphatic  protest"  against  the  ignorant  and 
reckless  nse  of  statistics^  saying,  *' country  has  been  compared 
with  country,  and  period  with  x)criod,  in  the  most  reckless 
fashion,  without  any  regard  to  the  comparability  of  the  data." 

This  protest  of  the  most  eminent  of  English  statisticians  a»to 
the  misuse  of  statistics  seems  most  applicable  to  the  statistical 
methods  of  the  United  States,  and  especially  so  to  our  census 
statistics,  which  have  been  so  juggled  as  to  defeat  their  proper 
purpose. 

In  a  recent  speech  on  the  Wilson  Bill,  Mr.  Eeed  quoted  an 
article  in  the  FortnighUy  Beview  as  showing  what  a  foreign  writer 
thought  of  the  results  of  our  tariff  policy.  This  article  was 
published  almost  entire  in  the  Social  Econamist,  an  organ  of  the 
Home  Market  Club,  as  an  English  view  of  the  American  tariff. 

The  writer,  Mr.  J.  Stephens  Jeans,  failing  to  comprehend  our 
statistical  methods,  had  been  grossly  deceived  by  our  census 
statistics.  Thus  the  foreigner  is  deceived,  and  then  quoted  to 
mislead  our  own  people.  In  this  article,  quoted  as  a  strong 
argument  for  protection  because  written  by  a  free  trader,  Mr. 
Jeans  says  :  ^' What,  however,  is  probably  most  of  all  remark- 
able in  the  recent  census  return  of  manufactures,  is  the  fact  that 
between  1880  and  1890  the  actual  advance  in  wages  paid  in 
manufacturing  industry  had  increased  to  a  larger  extent  than 
the  increase  which  took  place  in  the  previous  thirty  years.  This 
appears  to  be  so  startling  that  it  might  be  deemed  to  be  alto- 
gether incredible,  were  it  not  supported  by  the  sober,  unbiased 
testimony  of  a  census  report." 

Startling  indeed,  and  as  utterly  false  as  the  oft  repeated  asser- 
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tion  that  our  censoB  estimates  of  value  indicate  an  enormous 
and  unprecedented  increase  of  wealth  daring  the  so-called  pro- 
tective period. 

These  census  statistics  of  valuation  have  deceived  not  only 
our  own  people,  but  foreign  statisticians  are  accepting  them  as 
reliable  the  world  over.  Vincent,  the  English  fair-trade  leader 
and  writer,  quotes  them  as  proof  of  the  beneficence  of  protection, 
and  Mnlhall  quoting  them,  remarks  :  "This  Is  a  prodigious 
growth  of  wealth  in  thirty  years,  and  without  parallel  is  the 
history  of  the  human  race." 

This  "prodigious"  apparent  increase,  like  the  apparent  in- 
crease in  wages,  is  but  the  result  of  a  comparison  of  data  that 
are  utterly  incomparable,  the  earlier  estimates  of  value  being  ol 
aasessfd  property  only,  while  the  later  estimates  are  estimafa 
the  true  value  of  all  property. 

Census  bulletin  3'9,  as  do  previous  bulletins,  tabulates  these 

estimates  made  on  entirely  different  basis,  under  the  same  head' 

ing  as  the  estimated  true  value  of  all  property,  as  follows  : 

[■  Assessed  Valuation  ot 
I     Real  and  Personai. 
I,  Property. 


isai.. 

1660.. 
1870. . 


7,135,790,228     $308 


16,15S, 

.10,068,618,507 
43,642,000,000       870 
65,037,001,197     1030 


10,024,666,900  !  (260 


514  I  VMAK     12,084,560,005  '    884     lOO.&S 


411.02   '  25,473,173,418      407  I     48.62 


After  thus  falsely  stating  that  the  estimates  of  true  value  for 
1850  and  1860  are  of  all  property  it  is  remarked:  "It  is 
evident  from  the  small  difference  between  the  true  and  assessed 
values  in  1850,  and  from  the  entire  omission  of  the  value  of  un- 
organized territories,  that  no  account  was  taken  at  that  time  of 
the  vast  area  of  vacant  public  lands  or  of  any  other  property, 
real  or  personal,  exempt  from  taxation,  and  the  same  is  proba- 
bly true,  at  least  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  1860.  The  true 
valuation  reported  for  ISTO  is  believed  to  include  not  only  the 
property  taxed,  but  also  to  a  great  extent  that  exempt  from 
texation  by  law,  or  escaping  it  by  fraudulent  evasion,  but  little 
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information  as  to  the  kinds  of  property  included  is  published. 
The  report  of  1880  shows  a  classification  of  the  property 
included,  indicating  a  more  rigorous  investigation  as  to  the 
values."  This  more  rigorous  investigation  at  the  census  of  1880 
may  be  explained  by  the  fajc\t  that  the  law,  which  previously 
placed  with  the  marshals  the  duty  of  collecting  the  statistics 
and  making  the  estimates  of  value,  had  prior  to  that  census 
been  so  amended  as  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  special 
agent  for  that  duty.  Robert  P.  Porter,  late  Superintendent  of 
Census,  was  appointed  to  that  office,  and  though  assessed  values 
had  increased  but  20  per  cent,  succeeded  in  discovering  an 
increase  in  true  value  of  45  i)er  cent.  In  the  remarks  of 
bulletin  379  above  quoted,  it  may  be  noticed  that  it  is  stated 
^'and  the  same  is  probably  true,  at  least  to  a  considerable  extent, 
in  1860."  Why  is  it  stated  as  probably  and  partly  true  that 
which  is  known  to  be  certainly  and  entirely  true,  unless  for  the 
purpose  of  obscuring  the  fs^t&  t  Mr.  J.  K.  Upton,  whom  it  is 
stated  prepared  this  bulletin,  also  prepared  bulletins  104  and 
192,  in  which  it  is  remarked  that  ''prior  to  1880  no  attempt 
was  made  to  go  outside  of  the  assessor's  returns."  On  page  25 
of  the  first  volume  of  the  eleventh  census,  Mr.  Porter  in  his 
''Introduction  to  the  Eleventh  Census"  also  remarks :  "The 
estimate  of  true  value  is  necessarily  based  on  data  more  or  less 
incomplete  and  imperfect.  Prior  to  1880  no  attempt  was  made 
to  go  outside  of  the  assessor's  returns."  These  remarks,  false 
as  to  the  census  of  1870,  illustrate  the  inaccuracy  of  statement 
of  the  present  census ;  but  if  prior  to  either  1870  or  1880  no 
attempt  was  made  to  go  outside  of  the  assessor's  returns,  how 
can  the  valuation  of  1860  be  stated  as  the  true  value  of  all 
property  t  In  the  Chicago  Record  of  November  5,  1892,  was 
published  an  article  by  Robert  P.  Porter,  which  followed  one 
published  October  24,  in  the  same  pax)er,  in  which  the  writer  of 
the  present  article  had  so  conclusively  demonstrated  the  incom- 
parability  of  our  census  estimates  of  value  that  Mr.  Porter 
attempted  no  reply,  but  admitted  that  which  had  been  proven 
by  inserting  the  remark  opposite  the  estimates  of  value  for  1860 
and  1890  in  a  table  which  he  presented  :     "A  comparison 
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caQDOt  be  made ;  1S60  only  includes  estimated  true  ralne  baseit 
upon  asseeeed  property."  In  reply  to  a  letter  calling  bis 
attention  to  the  manner  in  which  the  public  was  being  deceived 
by  recently  issued  census  bulletins  regarding  wealth  and  manu- 
factures, and  inclosing  clippings  from  a  number  of  papers  in 
which  the  writer  had  criticised  them,  Carroll  I).  Wright,  com- 
missioner of  labor  in  charge  of  census,  under  date  of  May  3, 
writes  :  "You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  all  of  the  tabulations 
of  the  eleventh  census  were  practically  completed  before  I  took 
charge  of  it.  If  there  are  glaring  errors  in  it  I  am  unable  to 
help  it  because  I  could  not  retake  the  census.  3Iy  duty  is 
simply  to  bring  the  results  out  in  as  creditable  a  way  as  possi- 
ble. I  am  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  plans  of  the  censns  or 
the  collection  of  statistics.  I  will,  however,  give  you  some 
points  relative  to  the  two  classes  of  statistics  to  which  you  call 
attention." 

Mistaking  the  writer's  purpose,  which  was  not  to  obtain  in- 
formation but  a  statement  in  our  census  reports  regarding  the 
wealth  of  the  country  conforming  with  the  facts,  and  a  fuller 
caution  as  to  our  manufacturing  statistics,  Col.  Wright  volun- 
teers the  following  information  :  '■  Wealth  : — The  schedule 
issued  to  the  United  States  marshals,  to  whom  was  intrusted  the 
collection  of  social  statistics  in  1S50,  called  among  other  things 
for  a  certain  valuation  of  property,  'the  true  valuation  of  all 
property  to  be  estimated  at  its  cash  value  in  the  place  where  it 
was  situated.'  The  returns  for  the  true  valuation  for  1850  were 
first  published  in  1S60,  together  with  the  returns  for  that  census 
period.  They  are  designated  as  'the  true  or  intrinsic  value  of 
property'  in  distinction  from  the  assessed  value,  but  the  text 
says  all  property  belonging  to  the  state  or  to  the  United  States 
is  not  included  therein.  In  the  report  of  1870.  specification 
is  made  that  all  classes  of  property  are  included  in  the  figures 
of  true  valuation,  but  no  details  of  classification  are  given. 
The  valnes  are  admittedly  expressed  in  the  terms  of  the  depre- 
ciated paper  of  the  period,  which  during  the  census  year  ending 
May  .'tl.  1X70,  was  at  an  average  discount  of  about  twenty  per 
cent. 
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^'Whatever  may  be  the  iDaccuracies  of  previous  valuations, 
this  office  cannot  now  attempt  to  correct  them.  The  fibres  of 
trne  valuation  for  1850  and  1860,  published  in  bulletin  Ko.  379, 
are  those  which  Snpt.  Walker  in  1870  brought  forward  for  com- 
parison with  like  figures  prepared  by  him  for  1870,  and  all 
these  figures  were  reproduced  for  similar  comparison  in  1880, 
and  these  figures  for  that  and  all  previous  decades  are  repro- 
duced in  bulletin  379  for  comparison  with  figures  for  1890.  The 
explanation  of  figures  for  previous  years  therein  made  is  sub- 
stantially that  originally  published  at  the  respective  x)6riods." 

To  Ool.  Wright's  assertion  that  the  census  office  cannot  now 
attempt  to  correct  the  inaccuracies  of  previous  valuations,  it 
may  be  said  that  as  the  valuation  of  1860  was  of  assessed  prop- 
erty, and  so  stated,  that  the  inaccuracy  which  requires  correc- 
tion is  not  of  the  earlier  census,  but  of  the  present  census  which 
falsely  states  this  valuation  as  of  all  property.  Though  G^n. 
Walker  tabulated  the  earlier  valuations  with  those  of  the  census 
of  1870,  he  placed  prominently  on  page  8,  vol.  3,  ninth  census, 
a  note  cautioning  the  public  against  a  comparison  of  his  esti- 
mates of  vidue  with  those  of  the  previous  census,  and  on  page 
3  of  the  same  volume  he  remarks : 

^'Valuation. — That  part  of  the  social  statistics  schedule  of 
1850  which  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  valuation  has  always 
been  understood  to  require : 

^' First. — A  positive  statement  of  real  estate  as  assessed  for 
purposes  of  state  and  local  taxation. 

''Second. — A  i>ositive  statement  of  the  value  of  x)ersonal 
property  as  assessed  for  purposes  of  state  and  local  taxation. 

''Third. — An  estimate  of  the  officer  making  the  return  of  the 
true  value  of  both  species  of  property  combined.  The  phrase- 
ology of  the  schedule  in  this  matter  is  most  unfortunate,  but  it 
has  always  been  understood  (interpreted  is  hardly  the  word)  to 
mean  what  is  given  above." 

G^n.  Walker  then  further  explains  that  he  had  interpreted 
the  law  as  requiring  an  estimate  of  the  true  value  of  all  prop- 
erty. That  (>en.  Walker  was  not  mistaken  is  conclusively 
shown  by  the  statement  of  the  superintendent  of  the  eighth 
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ceosoB  (1860),  fonnd  on  page  294  of  volume  of  Mortality  and 
Miscellaneous  Statistics:  "The  marshals  of  the  United  States 
were  directed  to  obtain  from  the  records  of  the  states  and  terri- 
tories respectively,  an  account  of  the  valne  of  real  and  personal 
estate  as  assessed  for  taxation.  Instruction  was  given  the^e 
officers  to  add  the  proper  amouuts  to  the  assessments  so  that  the 
returns  should  represent  as  well  the  true  or  intrinsic  value,  as 
the  inadeqaate  sum  generally  attached  to  property  for  taxable 
purposes.  ....  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  value 
of  all  taxable  property  was  returned,  iucluding  that  of  foreign- 
ers as  well  as  natives,  while  all  was  ouiitted  belougiug  to  the 
United  States."  These  remarks  seem  plain,  yet,  notwithstaad- 
ing  them,  the  marshals'  estimate,  $16,15n,tJl<;,068,  is  aniversally 
quoted  as  representing  the  true  value  of  all  property  at  the 
census  of  1S60.  Mr.  Blaiue  bo  quoted  them  in  his  letter  accept- 
ing the  presidential  nomination  in  1884,  and  Mr.  Beid,  accept- 
ing the  vice  presidential  nomiuatiou,  quotes  Mr.  Blaine's  letter 
with  bis  false  statistics  as  "  a  masterly  public  paper,"  and  this 
falsehood  has  been  iterated  and  reiterated  by  McKioley,  Harri- 
son, and  nearly  all  the  lesser  lights  of  protection.  It  appears 
in  Mr.  Blaine's  "  Twenty  Years  of  Congress,"  and  again  in  his 
reply  to  Gladstone  (Noiili  Amerieaii  Jieview,  January,  1890),  ia 
which  article  Mr.  Blaine  compared  the  increase  of  wealth  shown 
by  our  census  statistics  with  that  shown  for  the  United  Kingdom 
by  statistics  which  be  audaciously  manufactured,  and  attributed 
to  the  English  statistician  Oifl'eu. 

Discovering  the  fraadulent  character  of  the  statistics  which 
Mr.  Blaine  presented  for  the  United  Kingdom,  the  writer  was 
led  to  investigate  the  census  statistics  which  he  also  presented, 
and  was  amazed  to  discover  the  extent  to  which  our  people  were 
being  humbugged  by  statistics.  He  has  been  no  leas  amazed 
that  one  possessing  Col.  Wright's  reputation  for  fairness  should 
refuse  to  correct  so  palpable  au  error.  To  accomplish  this,  it  is 
only  necessary  that  the  valuation  of  1S30  and  l.SliO  should  be 
tabulated  with  the  later  valuations  under  separate  headings,  as 
the  value  of  assessed  projierty  and  the  value  of  all  property. 
This  would  more  plainly  indicate  the  incomparability  of  the 
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different  valnations  than  explanatory  remarks,  which  experi- 
ence shows  are  not  heeded.  An  investigation  as  to  the  tme 
valne  of  property  in  1860  having  been  made  by  a  statistician 
who  was  placed  as  special  agent  in  charge  of  statistics  of  wealth 
of  the  present  census,  because  of  his  eminent  ability  displayed 
in  this  very  investigation,  it  seems  strange  also  that  the  results 
of  this  investigation  have  not  been  given  to  the  public  by  the 
census  bureau.  After  a  most  extended  and  painstaking  investi- 
gation, Fred  G.  Waite,  late  special  agent  of  census,  demon- 
strated to  the  satisfaction  of  other  statisticians,  including  Supt 
Porter,  that  the  true  value  of  all  property  at  the  census  of  1860 
could  not  have  been  less  than  $25,000,000,000,  exclusive  of 
slave  values. 

Eegarding  the  manufacturing  statistics.  Col.  Wright  in  his 
letter  says  :  ^'The  fa^t  that  a  number  of  industries  are  included 
in  the  eleventh  census  that  were  omitted  or  neglected  at  the 
tenth,  cannot  lessen  the  value  of  the  figures  for  1890.  Omitting 
these  industries  for  1890,  the  figures  for  the  censuses  can  be 
used  for  comparison  (certainly  in  a  rough  way).  The  figures 
reported  for  the  two  censuses  are  comparable  in  every  particu- 
lar, except  in  so  far  as  the  schedule  used  at  1890  has  obtained  a 
more  complete  and  full  report.  While  the  adoption  of  such  a 
schedule  was  unfortunate,  if  the  desire  was  to  obtain  only  such 
figures  as  could  be  compared  with  1880,  it  was  a  step  in  advance, 
and  has  resulted  in  obtaining  a  more  complete  report  of  the 
mechanical  and  manufacturing  industries  than  shown  by  any 
previous  census.  The  canvass  of  the  principal  cities  was  un- 
doubtedly more  thorough  than  at  1880,  but  on  the  other  hand  it 
is  believed  the  canvass  of  the  rural  districts  was  more  complete 
at  1880  than  at  1890.  It  therefore  cannot  be  said  that  the  en- 
tire canvass  of  1890  was  more  complete  than  at  1880.  It  is 
probable  the  more  thorough  canvass  of  cities  at  1890  has  re- 
sulted in  a  large  showing  for  such  industries  as  masonry,  car- 
X)entering,  plumbing,  painting,  and  paper  hanging,  referred  to 
by  you.  Undoubtedly  a  number  of  establishments  were  omitted 
in  the  canvass  of  both  censuses.  ....  The  inclusion  in 
the  schedule  of  separate  questions  concerning  the  number  and 
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salary  of  officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks  has  without  doubt 
resalted  in  obtaining  a  more  complete  report  of  these  classea, 
but  it  cannot  lie  said  that  they  were  entirely  omitted  in  ISSO, 
because  the  schedules  used  for  some  of  the  textile  indnstries  had 
separate  questions  for  these  classes.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
in  the  large  majority  of  industries,  officers,  firm  members,  and 
clerks  were  only  reported  where  the  manufacturer  considered 
they  should  be  included,  in  answer  to  the  question,  '  Greatest 
number  of  hands  employed  at  any  one  time  during  the  yearl' 
and  'Average  number  of  hands  employedf  The  schedule  of 
1890  also  has  separate  questions  concerning  piece  work,  and  this 
may  have  resulted  in  a  more  fall  report  of  that  class  of  em- 
ployees  The   criticism  that  'explanatory  remarks 

count  for  little  as  the  figures  only  are  taken,'  seeme  to  be  trivial ; 
all  statistical  data  must  be  accompanied  with  explanation,  and 
any  one  attempting  to  use  the  figures  should  give  such  explana- 
tion careful  study.  There  is  nothing  to  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  in  organizing  the  eleventh  census  the  schedule  for  the 
statistics  of  manufactures  was  drafted  with  the  intention  of  col- 
lecting statistics  that  would  be  misleading."  The  writer's  criti- 
cism that  explanatory  remarks  count  for  little,  cannot  be  trivial 
if  tme,  and  the  fact  that  our  census  figures  are  universally 
quoted  in  utter  disregard  of  the  remarks  substantiate  its  trntb. 
Col.  Wright  assertfi  that  "the  figures  reported  at  the  two  cen- 
suses for  the  same  industries  are  comparable  in  every  particnlar, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  srhfdiOe  iised  iw  ISW  han  obtained  a  more 
romplele  and  fuU  report."  That  is  precisely  the  point ;  as  in  the 
statistics  of  valuation  a  comparison  of  the  earlier  valuation, 
representing  little  more  than  half  the  wealth  of  the  country, 
with  the  later  valuations,  which  are  a  full  if  not  an  exaggerated 
valuation  of  the  entire  wealth,  indicates  an  increase  which  baa 
no  foundation  in  fact,  so  a  comparison  of  the  incomplete  show- 
ing of  the  earlier  manufacturing  statistics  with  the  fuller  show- 
ing of  the  present  census  is  grossly  misleading.  As  to  the  in- 
clusion of  the  employer  and  officers  of  corporations  as  wage- 
earners,  while  it  is  true  that  in  the  cotton  goods  industry  2,115 
officers  and  clerks  were  included  in  the  enumeration  as  em- 
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ployees,  their  salaries  were  not  included  in  the  wage  acooont 
nor  were  they  included  in  the  number  of  operatives.  (See  page 
1125;  vol.  2,  Compendium  Tenth  Census.) 

In  the  present  census  not  only  are  salaries  of  officers  and 
clerks  included  in  the  wage  account,  but  also  the  estimated 
value  of  the  services  of  the  employer.  Such  inclusion,  together 
with  the  inclusion  of  a  far  larger  proportion  of  the  higher  paid 
city  mechanics,  can  have  no  other  effect  than  to  greatly  increase 
the  apparent  average  of  wages. 

On  page  704,  part  2,  Compendium  Eleventh  Census,  it  is  re- 
marked :  ^'No  previous  census  of  the  United  States  obtained  so 
complete  reports  regarding  such  trades  as  masonry,  carpenter- 
ing, blacksmithing,  cooperage,  painting,  plumbing,  and  similar 
trades  using  machinery  to  a  limited  extent."  Referring  to  the 
tables  we  find  enumerated  at  the  tenth  and  eleventh  censuses  : 

1880  1890 

Carpenters 54,138  140,120 

Plumbers 9,684  42,683 

Painters  and  paper  bangers 17,711  56,281 

Plasterers 10,624 

Masonry  (brick  and  stone) 16,020  108,405 

We  have  here  in  five  occupations  an  increase  of  265  per  cent, 
with  an  increase  in  population  of  25  "per  cent.  A  similar 
increase,  though  somewhat  less  marked,  we  find  in  similar 
employments.  In  these  occupations,  wages  as  reported  average 
50  per  cent  higher  than  in  other  occupations.  We  find  besides 
reported  461,049  employers,  clerks,  and  officers  of  corporations 
whose  average  wages  as  reported  are  nearly  double  the  average 
wages  of  other  employees.  Evidently  no  fair  comparison  can 
be  made  of  these  statistics.  Possibly  there  was  no  intention  to 
mislead,  and,  as  Col.  Wright  declares,  ^'the  schedule  was 
evidently  drafted  with  the  desire  to  obtain  a  complete  report  of 
the  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industries."  If  so,  it  seems 
strange  that  lower  paid  industries,  that  are  as  truly  mechanical 
or  manufacturing  as  applying  paint  or  hanging  paipevj  have 
been  so  entirely  neglected.  If,  instead  of  including  a  million  of 
higher  paid  city  employees  not  previously  enumerated,  Mr. 
Porter  had  included  a  like  number  of  farm  laborers,  who  use 
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machiDeiy  to  a  larger  extent  than  painters,  plumbers,  and 
plasterers,  he  might  have  succeeded  in  shoving  a  large  decrease 
instead  of  a  large  increase  in  the  average  of  wages. 

It  does  not  seem  strange  that  Ool.  Wright  declares,  "I  am  is 
no  way  respooaible  for  the  plans  of  the  census  or  the  coUectioa 
of  statistics,"  for  to  indorse  them  would  be  to  condemn  the 
work  of  the  Labor  Bureau.  Mr.  Porter's  statistics  indicate  an 
increase  of  wages  from  1880  to  1S90  of  39  per  cent.  The  in- 
vestigatioDs  of  Col.  Wright's  bureau,  as  shown  in  the  report  of 
the  Senate  finance  committee  regarding  prices  and  wages,  indi- 
cate an  increase  in  the  average  of  wages  for  the  same  period  of 
12.3  per  cent.  By  that  report  it  appears  also  that  from  1872, 
the  year  preceding  our  most  disastrons  panic,  to  1890  wages  had 
increased  (gold  valne)  4  per  cent,  while  from  1S72  to  1880  there 
was  a  decrease  of  6  per  cent.  Thns  a  large  part  of  the  increase 
from  1880  to  1890  was  bat  a  recovery  from  the  fall  during  the 
preceding  decade.  For  the  thirty  years,  1850-1880,  wages  in- 
creased 52. tU  per  cent,  while  from  1846,  when  the  revenue 
tariff  commenced,  to  1872,  wages  increased  70  per  cent.*  Let 
Col.  Wright,  if  he  can  and  so  desires,  reconcile  his  statistics 
with  those  of  Mr.  Porter  intended  to  exemplify  the  beauties  of 
protection. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Porter's  census  is  perhaps  best  illus- 
trated in  the  showing  of  capital  invested.  Gas,  illnminating 
and  heating,  for  Chicago  shows  a  capital  of  ^0,857,246,  which 
is  pretty  well  understood  in  Chicago  is  from  three  to  four  timw 
the  actual  bona  fide  investment  of  the  gas  trust.  On  this  capital, 
the  profits  indicated  are  5  per  cent. 

Taking  the  cotton  goods  industry  as  an  example  of  the  relia- 
bility of  these  statistics,  we  find  in  censns  balletin  240  the  statis- 
tics of  four  cotton  goods  establishments  located  at  Manchester, 

'  quoli'd  tbcHlniplc  iivemge.    .\vcraKCdui:cardliiE  la  [he  atutlstlclkUK 
imaie  or  importaiicc,  tlie  Honatc  report  Indlmles  an  iDcrcase  noia  \f*0  lo  IM»  of  IT 
pprocntBDclftorn  \trl  lo  l^Knt  not  quIM  10  perconL    From  lIHIIto  IST^  Ihe  Incr^we 
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N.  H.  (We  take  the  bulletins  of  cities  because  only  in  them 
is  given  the  detailed  account  of  expenses  from  which  may  be 
ascertained  the  interest  account)  These  establishments  have  a 
reported  aggregate  capital  of  $14,017,554;  plant,  $7,410,360; 
live  assets,  $6,434,944;  and  an  interest  account  included  in 
miscellaneous  expenses  of  $135,748,  with  a  product  of  $10,957,- 
219.  At  five  i>er  cent  the  amount  paid  as  interest  would  pay 
for  the  use  of  $2,714,960,  which,  added  to  the  active  capital, 
makes  a  total  active  capital  of  $9,149,904  required  for  the 
handling  of  $10,957,219  of  product 

Five  cotton  goods  establishments  in  Holyoke,  Mass.  (bulletin 
286),  report  an  active  capital  of  $2,992,022  and  an  interest 
account  of  $104,634,  indicating  borrowed  capital  to  the  amount 
of  $2,092,680,  making  a  total  live  capital  of  $5,084,702  required 
for  the  handling  $4,392,722  of  product  Cotton  goods  are 
staple  and  sold  largely  on  orders  and  for  cash  and  seldom  on 
long  time.  Those  well  informed  regarding  the  business  state 
that  the  active  capital  should  be  turned  over  at  least  five  times 
in  a  year.  This  being  so,  it  would  require  but  $878,544  to 
handle  the  latter  product,  showing  that  over  $4,200,000  of  this 
reported  capital  is  mythical.  As  to  the  amount  of  water  in  the 
capital  reported  as  invested  in  plant,  we  have  no  means  of  com- 
puting. The  capital  rex>orted  in  the  building  trades  seems  even 
more  absurdly  out  of  proportion  to  the  product. 

The  estimates  of  capital  are  evidently  based  on  profits  and  to 
a  large  extent  represent  the  value  of  the  power  to  plunder 
possessed  by  the  trusts  and  combines  that  have  waxed  numerous 
and  powerful.  Should  footpads  form  a  trust  and  float  their 
securities,  based  on  prosi>ective  plunder  and  no  outlay  save  for 
burglars'  tools  and  the  corruption  fund  necessary  to  convince  our 
legislative  and  executive  officers  that  their  trust,  as  has  been 
said  of  other  trusts,  is  a  private  matter  with  which  they  have 
no  right  to  interfere,  we  should  have  capital  of  the  same  char- 
acter as  much  of  the  alleged  capital  included  in  our  census 
reports.  Of  this  mythical  character  is  much  of  our  boasted  in- 
crease of  wealth. 

By  this  over  capitalization  apparent  profits  are  diminished, 
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while  figures  as  to  wages  are  bo  juggled  as  Xo  make  it  appear 
that  the  wage-earner  reaps  the  benefit  of  our  present  economic 
system.  In  showing  how  the  apparent  average  of  wages  has 
been  increased  throngh  the  inclusion  of  a  larger  proportion  of 
those  engaged  in  the  higher  paid  industriee,  we  have  qaoted 
wages  as  reported,  Tlie  figures,  however,  are  delusive.  It  is 
not  true  that  these  industries  pay  so  much  better  than  others. 

The  census  reports  give  "total  of  wages''  and  "average 
number  of  employees" — to  divide  the  former  by  the  latter  does 
not  correctly  indicate  the  average  earnings;  for  the  total  of 
wages  are  the  earnings  of  the  whole,  and  not  of  the  average 
number  of  employees.  In  factories  where  employment  is 
steady  there  is  little  difference,  but  in  the  building  trades,  in 
which  but  a  small  proportion  of  those  employed  can  count  on 
steady  work  for  the  entire  year,  the  difference  is  material.  In 
the  busy  season  all  may  be  employed  at  the  highest  wages, 
while  for  a  part  of  the  year  bnt  few  find  employment  and  at  re- 
duced wages. 

To  illustrate  :  A  painting  and  paper  hanging  establishment 
may  employ  100  men  for  one  hundred  days  at  $3.00  per  day  ;  60 
men  another  hundred  days  at  ^'2.50,  and  ten  men  another 
hundred  days  at  !^2.00.  This  would  make  the  total  of  wages 
for  300  days,  ^7,000  and  the  average  number  of  employees 
56i^.  Dividing  the  total  of  wages  by  the  average  number 
employed,  we  have  an  apparent  average  of  earnings  of  ^29. 
As,  however,  there  are  100  employees  instead  of  563,  the 
correct  average  earnings  would  t)e  9470,  making  a  vast  differ- 
ence to  the  wage-earner,  if  not  to  the  statistician.  Though  the 
above  is  not  an  attempt  to  estimate  the  average  employment, 
it  is  probably  nearer  the  truth  than  might  be  supposed. 

While  these  juggled  statistics  fail  to  deceive  wage-earners  who 
know  from  bitter  esi>erience  how  false  they  are,  they  do  deceive 
others  who  are  often  disposed  to  condemn  the  discontent  of  those 
whom  they  are  led  to  believe  are  well  paid.  Could  the  wage- 
earner  discover  in  his  pocket  the  increased  wages  that  alleged 
statisticians  are  able  to  show  on  paper,  tliere  would  be  lees  dis- 
content because  lees  misery.  H.  L.  Bliss. 


ECONOMIC  COOPERATION-A  REPLY. 

BY  8TOUGHTON  COOLEY,  ESQ. 

THE  article  in  the  September  Journal  by  E.  M.  Barchard, 
in  answer  to  my  article  in  the  Jnne  number,  is  bat  an- 
other illustration  of  the  charge  originally  made,  that  the  seekers 
after  cooperation  do  not  know  that  which  they  seek.  Having 
in  some  way  become  possessed  of  the  idea  that  nature  is  illogical, 
and  natural  law  unjust,  these  would-be  reformers  have  under- 
taken to  supersede  the  natural  order  by  one  of  their  own. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  original  proposition  was  that 
we  have  at  present  a  i>erfect  system  of  cooperation,  an  ideal 
system  in  fact,  barring  the  element  of  monopoly.  That  is,  if 
the  element  of  monopoly,  that  peculiar  property  granted  to 
some  of  the  citizens  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  be  eliminated, 
the  producers  of  to-day  will  get  all  they  produce,  and  the  whole 
system  of  production  will  be  carried  on  under  natural  law 
which  makes  a  just  return  to  each  and  all. 

In  answer  to  this  Mr.  Burchard  says :  ''  Man  has  always 
produced  wealth  with  his  nobility  and  exchanged  it  with  his 
meanness."  In  other  words,  his  charge  is  that  man  seeks  in 
his  nobility  to  wring  frop  nature  all  he  can  in  production, 
while  in  his  meanness  he  seeks  to  wring  from  his  fellows  all  he 
can  in  exchange  for  what  he  has  produced.  Man  can  be  trusted 
to  produce  wealth  but  not  to  exchange  it.  Hence  the  proposi- 
tion is  made  that  the  wealth  when  produced  shall  be  valued  by 
some  person  or  board  appointed  by  the  government,  or  by  the 
X>eople,  and  exchange  currency  issued  therefor.  The  goods  so 
appraised  shall  be  stored  in  government  warehouses  subject  to 
the  demand  of  the  holders  of  the  certificates. 

All  this  confusion  comes  from  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
true  nature  of  production.     Goods  are  not  produced  till  they 
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are  placed  in  the  bands  of  the  consumers;  and  every  person 
who  in  any  way  contributes  toward  that  end  is  to  that  extent  a 
producer  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  When  the  farmer  digs 
his  potatoes  he  is  pro<lucing  thein  as  ranch  as  when  he  plants  or 
hoes  them.  And  when  he  htiuls  them  to  market  be  is  produciug 
them  iu  the  same  sense  that  he  did  when  he  planted  them.  The 
potatoes  are  no  more  use  in  the  farmer's  field  or  bin  than  they 
are  in  the  ground ;  they  must  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the  con- 
sumer before  they  are  of  any  service  to  him.  If  the  farmer  is  bo 
far  from  the  market  that  it  ia  inconvenient  for  him  to  raise  the 
potatoes  and  market  them  too,  and  he  calls  in  the  services  of 
another  who  will  give  all  his  time  to  hauling  the  potatoes  to 
market,  that  other  is  producing  the  potatoes  just  as  the  farmer 
is.  If  one  tills  the  ground  all  the  time,  and  the  other  gives  bis 
time  to  hauling  the  produce  to  and  from  the  market,  the  case  is 
the  same  as  it  would  be  if  each  tilled  the  ground  part  of  tbe 
time  and  hauled  to  market  part  of  the  time.  Seitber  can  be 
said  to  be  of  more  consequence  than  the  other.  By  delivering 
his  own  potatoes  the  farmer  can  compel  the  teamster  to  raise  his 
own  potatoes;  by  raising  potatoes  himself  tbe  teamster  can 
compel  the  farmer  to  deliver  his  own.  Here  we  have  coopera- 
tion, if  they  work  together  at  all.  These  two  realize  that  by 
giving  their  attention  each  to  one  thing,  and  exchanging  with 
the  other,  they  are  better  off  than  if  each  worked  for  himself 
alone.  Now  what  shall  be  the  basis  of  trade  between  these  two 
cooperatorst  Manifestly  it  must  be  the  half  of  tbe  mutoal 
gain.  If  either  tries  to  exact  more  the  other  will  refuse  to 
cooperate. 

This  is  service  at  cost.  Cost  as  here  used  has  its  simple 
dictionary  meaning,  the  effort  given  to  secure  certain  benefits. 
But  suppose  the  element  of  monopoly  be  introduced — as  is 
actually  the  cuse.  Suppose  the  teamster  had  the  sole  right  to 
the  use  of  the  road.  Then  when  it  came  to  the  making  of 
terms  with  the  farmer  the  latter  would  be  compelled  to  accept 
whatever  terms  the  teamster  offered.  For  not  only  would  he 
be  unable  to  haul  his  potatoes  to  market  on  the  teamster's  road, 
bnt  his  potatoes  would  be  of  no  use  to  him  at  all.     The  limit  of 
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the  charge  which  the  teamster  could  make  would  be  the 
amount  which  the  farmer  would  rather  give  than  starve.  The 
actual  charge  would  be  that  which  would  leave  the  farmer 
enough  to  keep  him  in  good  working  condition.  Or  suppose 
the  monopoly  to  be  on  the  other  side.  Suppose  the  farmer 
owns  all  the  farm  land.  The  teamster  is  then  the  victim.  As 
he  can  not  raise  potatoes  except  on  the  farmer's  land  he  must 
yield  to  the  terms  demanded.  And  those  terms  will  be,  as  in 
the  other  case,  such  as  will  allow  the  victim  to  maintain  him- 
self in  good  condition.  In  the  natural  order,  where  each  has  an 
equal  right  to  the  use  of  the  earth,  or  the  road,  which  is  simply 
the  way  to  the  earth,  there  can  be  no  injury  to  either,  for  the 
reason  that  either  can  appeal  from  the  demand  and  do  his  own 
service.  So  that  in  comparing  their  services  each  can  enumerate 
only  those  efforts  which  have  actually  been  i>erformed.  But  if 
the  teamster  owns  the  road  or  the  £Eurmer  owns  the  lanfl,  the  one 
who  is  thus  advantageously  placed  can  demand  of  the  other  not 
only  pay  for  the  services  he  has  rendered,  but  also  pay  for  the 
monopoly.  This  is  the  difference  between  service  at  cost,  as  it 
should  be,  and  service  at  cost  plus  monopoly,  as  it  actually  is. 

This  simple  illustration  will  serve  for  the  multifarious  duties 
of  society.  We  can  divide  the  farmer's  interests  into  all  the 
various  forms  of  primary  production,  including  mining  and 
manufacturing.  We  can  subdivide  the  teamster's  interests  into 
their  various  parts,  such  as  the  railroads,  the  merchants,  com- 
mission merchants,  bankers,  etc.  All  industry  can  be  divided 
into  the  two  forms  of  primary  production  and  secondary  pro- 
duction. Primary  production  consists  in  bringing  forth  wealth 
from  the  earth  and  fashioning  the  materials  as  desired.  The 
secondary  production  consists  in  exchange,  in  gathering  the 
wealth  into  central  storehouses  and  then  distributing  it  to  the 
consumers.  It  is  as  idle  to  say  that  one  form  of  production  is 
more  important  than  another  as  to  say  that  smelting  furnaces 
are  more  important  than  rolling  mills.  Pig  iron  is  of  no  use 
unless  it  be  subsequently  worked  into  shape ;  nor  is  the  finished 
iron  possible  without  the  smelting  furnace.  There  is  never  any 
difficulty  in   making    terms   between    the    real    producers  of 
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wealth.  There  is  always  a  common  IntereBt  between  the  pri- 
mary and  the  secondary  forms  of  production.  Each  mnst 
yield  to  the  other  part  of  the  advantage  of  the  cooperation,  else 
the  injured  one  will  refuse  to  participate.  Should  any  cause 
other  than  that  of  monopoly  give  to  one  class  an  undue  share  in 
the  increase,  members  of  tbe  other  class  would  begin  to  change 
their  calling  till  competition  reduced  the  excessive  shares  to  a 
level. 

From  the  time  of  the  earliest  speculations  of  tbe  nature  of 
the  creation  of  wealth  there  has  been  a  large  class  of  conserva- 
tives who  have  held  that  the  only  producers  of  wealth  are  those 
who  actually  dig  it  from  the  earth  and  fashion  tbe  materials 
iuto  shape;  that  persons  engaged  in  commerce  or  trade  are 
parasites  preying  upon  the  real  producers.  But  it  most  be 
apparent  after  a  moment's  redection  that  any  one  who  assists 
the  prinlary  producer  ia  a  party  to  the  production.  The 
farmer's  wife  by  cooking  his  meals  and  meudlug  his  clothes 
enables  him  to  give  that  much  more  time  to  the  raising  of 
potatoes;  and  she  may  truly  be  aaid  to  be  a  party  to  the  act  of 
raising  potatoes  to  the  extent  she  enables  the  farmer  to  work  in 
the  field  instead  of  cooking  his  meals,  mending  his  clothes,  or 
keeping  his  house  in  order.  The  same  is  true  of  the  teamster 
who  delivers  the  potatoes,  and  it  is  true  of  the  teamster's  wife 
when  she  enables  him  to  keep  the  road  by  preparing  for  him  his 
meals  and  performing  all  the  offices  which  fall  to  the  lot  of 
woman.  The  potatoes  are  produced  only  when  delivered  to  tbe 
consumer,  and  every  one  who  has  been  a  party  to  the  act  is  a 
producer  of  the  potatoes.  As  there  is  no  difference  between 
the  iuterests  of  the  producers,  so  there  is  no  dififerenoe  in  tbe 
incentives  to  honesty  or  dishonesty.  The  philosophers  who 
thought  those  engaged  in  the  primary  forms  of  production  were 
the  only  real  producers,  inculcated  at  the  same  time  the  idea 
that  they  embraced  all  the  virtue.  The  traders  from  time 
immemorial  have  been  looked  upon  by  those  who  were  not 
traders  as  a  dishonest  class;  they  were  in  fact,  as  the  state 
socialists  claim,  engaged  in  an  occupation  whose  every  incentive 
was  toward  dishonesty. 
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NothiDg  could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  If  comparisons 
were  possible  it  would  be  found  that  the  farmers  are  the  most 
dishonest  class  of  people  engaged  in  production.  Men  are  dis- 
honest because  they  are  ignorant  of  the  effects  of  wrong-doing,  or 
because  they  are  the  victims  of  oppression ;  and  as  farmers  have 
less  advantages  in  the  way  of  learning  than  other  classes,  and 
as  they  are  common  prey  to  all  monopolies,  it  is  but  natural  that 
they  should  be  least  guided  by  the  canons  of  morality.  It  is 
not,  however,  with  the  actual  dishonesty  we  are  dealing,  but 
the  iilcentives  to  dishonesty.  All  wealth  is  the  result  of  labor 
applied  to  the  natural  elements ;  and  it  is  not  only  a  natural 
but  a  wise  and  Just  law  of  nature  which  prompts  man  to  seek 
to  secure  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  wealth  with  the  least 
possible  amount  of  labor.  Men  do  not  labor  for  the  sake  of 
laboring,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  wealth  which  labor  produces. 
And  as  labor  is  a  sacrifice  of  energy,  the  less  we  give  for  a  cer- 
tain result  the  more  is  our  gain.  Whether  or  not  a  man  is  to 
save  his  efforts  by  devising  better  methods  of  labor,  or  by  steal- 
ing from  his  neighbor,  is  a  matter  of  morals.  There  is  always 
the  incentive  to  steal,  and  there  is  likewise  the  incentive  to 
devise  new  ways  of  production ;  which  prevails  must  always 
dei>end  upon  the  man.  But  man's  nobleness  is  no  more  dis- 
played by  delving  in  the  earth  than  in  driving  a  wagon,  nor  is 
his  meanness  more  apparent  in  conducting  a  shop  than  in 
digging  coal.  The  man  who  as  a  commission  merchant  manip- 
ulates prices  of  produce  to  the  injury  of  his  customers,  is  but 
the  companion  of  the  farmer  who  plants  pumpkins  among  his 
watermelons  in  order  that  the  pollen  of  the  former  may  mix  with 
the  latter,  thus  giving  the  melon  the  keeping  qualities  of  the 
pumpkin,  though  robbing  it  of  its  sweetness.  The  banker  who 
shaves  notes  overly  fine  is  but  the  companion  of  the  farmer  who 
sells  frosted  potatoes.  The  merchant  who  misrepresents  his 
goods  is  but  the  fellow  of  the  farmer  who  misrepresents  his. 
We  cannot  say  that  the  one  is  more  dishonest  than  the  other,  or 
that  the  occupation  of  the  one  gives  more  opportunities  or  in- 
ducements for  dishonesty  than  the  other.  And  so  far  from  the 
government  inspector's  or  appraiser's  action  removihg  the  in- 
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eentive  or  opportitnity  for  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
dncer,  we  know  government  inspectors  and  appraisers  to  be  less 
efficient  than  private  ones.  Meat  which  the  Jewish  inspector 
condemns  at  the  Chicago  packing  houses  is  accepted  by  the  city 
inspectors. 

Starving  men  will  always  steal,  no  matter  what  may  t>e  their 
calling  in  life.  And  just  as  men  are  pressed  toward  the  limits 
of  subsistence  their  disposition  to  steal  grows.  The  farmer  and 
the  teamster  if  left  alone  will  have  little  disposition  to  steal. 
Neither  will  care  to  wrong  the  other,  not  only  t>ecaiise  he  knows 
it  bo  be  immoral  but  becaose  the  other  can  escape  the  act  by 
refraining  from  having  intercourse  with  him.  But  the  teamster 
with  the  monopoly  of  the  road  immediately  t>eget8  in  the  farmer 
a  desire  to  retaliate  in  some  way,  and  as  he  cannot  appeal  to 
force  he  must  resort  to  cnnning.  This  is  the  situation  to-day. 
Monopoly  has  taken  from  the  producers  so  much  that  the  latter 
are  constantly  trying  by  dishonest  means  to  get  what  honest 
means  should  give  them. 

It  is  because  civilization  tries  to  "supersede  the  natural  law 
of  human  conduct  by  legal  enactments  "  that  all  the  trouble  has 
come  upon  us.  Man  cannot  make  laws.  He  can  only  discover 
nature's  laws  and  give  them  expression.  To  attempt  to  suspend 
the  law  of  competition  is  as  futile  as  to  attempt  to  arrest  the 
law  of  gravity.  Nor  is  there  more  reasou  for  suspending  the 
law  of  competition  because  aome  man  has  been  defrauded  by 
cunning  than  it  would  be  to  suspend  the  law  of  gravity  becanse 
a  sick  man  had  not  strength  enough  in  his  legs  to  Iiear  the 
weight  of  his  body.  The  state  socialist  says  the  man  who  raises 
potatoes  and  the  man  who  makes  a  spade  cannot  be  trusted  to 
eschange  them  because  each  will  try  to  get  the  better  part  of 
the  bargain.  True,  each  wishes  to  get  as  much  as  possible  for 
what  he  has  to  exchange,  but  he  can  get  no  more  than  the  other 
is  willing  to  give.  True,  each  wishes  to  place  a  high  valuation 
upon  his  own  products  and  a  low  valuation  upon  his  neighltor's. 
but  neither  will  accept  the  valuation  till  it  is  mutually  satisfao 
tory.  Because  men  instinctively  feel  that  they  must  secure  all 
they  can  for  a  given  effort,  the  state  socialist  proposes  to  have 
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the  community  apx>oint  one  man,  or  set  of  men,  to  determine  the 
value  of  the  products  of  labor.  The  proposition  is  as  absurd  as  to 
attempt  to  fix  the  specific  gravity  of  the  various  forms  of  matter. 
What  does  a  well-paid  official  in  a  comfortable  office  know  of  the 
value  of  potatoes  f  What  does  he  know  of  the  labor  necessary 
to  produce  themf  What  does  any  man  know  of  the  cost  of 
production  save  the  man  who  gave  the  effort  f  What  man  can 
know  the  worth  of  my  labor,  or  how  much  of  it  shall  be  given 
for  a  day's  time  of  my  neighbor's  f  Who  can  determine  except 
my  neighbor  and  myself  f  Who  has  any  right  to  decide,  save 
my  neighbor  and  myself  f  My  labor  is  mine  and  his  labor  is 
his.  If  we  wish  to  exchange  we  do  so,  if  we  do  not  wish  to  ex- 
change we  do  not.  Who  in  all  the  broad  creation  has  the  right 
to  step  in  and  say  that  we  shall  or  shall  not  exchange,  or  upon 
what  terms  it  shall  be  done  f 

There  is  but  one  legitimate  primary  function  of  government, 
that  of  maintaining  order.  When  order  is  preserved,  when  any 
citizen  is  prevented  from  imposing  upon  another,  when  he  is 
prevented  from  taking  from  another  anything  against  his  will, 
the  imi>erative  duties  of  government  have  been  discharged. 
The  police  power  must  be  exercised  to  prevent  disturbances  ofi 
the  peace.  The  right  to  the  use  of  the  earth  must  be  main- 
tained, because  men  have  that  right  through  the  fact  of  being. 
The  highways,  whether  they  be  railroads  or  common  roads, 
must  belong  to  all,  else  the  right  to  the  land  will  be  barren. 
The  land  is  the  property  of  the  whole  people  because  it  is  a 
natural  element  like  man  himself,  and  without  the  land  man 
cannot  exist  The  highways  must  be  public  and  free  to  all  or 
the  people  cannot  get  to  the  land.  Question  may  be  raised  as 
to  how  these  common  rights  are  to  be  exercised,  but  no  thinking 
I>erson  can  question  the  right  itself.  In  looking  to  the  end  it  is 
always  best  to  take  the  simplest  means  which  will  accomplish 
the  desired  result.  Hence  if  the  government  tak^  economic 
rent  in  the  shape  of  taxation,  t.  e.,  if  that  value  which  attaches 
to  land  through  the  growth  of  population  regardless  of  the  im- 
provements— a  value,  which,  beiug  due  to  the  industry  of  all  the 
people,  belongs  to  all  the  people — if  this  be  taken  for  taxes  and 
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expended  iii  maiutatuiug  uecessary  govemmetit  service  it  will 
go  to  all  alike.  Aod  at  the  same  time  it  will  be  safficieot  to 
defray  goverument  expeoaea  and  free  all  products  of  iodividnal 
labor  from  taxation.  And  if  in  addition  ta  thia  the  goverament 
destroys  the  monopoly  of  transportation  and  those  other  forms 
of  industry  which  depend  upon  franchises  and  are  of  their 
nature  monopolies,  the  citizen  will  enjoy  all  his  rights. 

The  laborer  is  indeed  robbed  today.  He  most  give  of  his 
toil  for  the  privilege  of  living  on  the  earth,  simply  because  he 
was  born  at  a  later  day  than  the  person  who  "owns  "  the  land 
in  question.  And  having  made  terms  with  the  landlord  for 
permission  to  raise  his  potatoes,  he  must  satisfy  the  man  who 
owns  the  highway  over  which  the  potatoes  must  be  taken  to 
market.  There  is  no  difficulty  about  the  farmer  and  the  manu- 
facturer determining  to  their  mutual  satisfaction  how  many 
potatoes  shall  be  given  for  a  spade.  But  there  is  the  utmost 
difficulty  in  the  manufacturer  making  Just  terms  with  the  man 
who  owns  the  iron  bearing  earth.  The  mineral  land  known  to 
exist  is  a  fixed  quantity,  and  as  the  demands  of  society  increase, 
the  holders  of  the  laud  continue  to  advance  the  price.  So  there 
is  the  utmost  difficulty  in  the  farmer's  making  jost  terms  with 
the  railroad,  because  there  is  but  one  available  and  he  must 
accept  its  terms  or  do  without  The  monopoly  which  prevents 
competition  is  the  cause  of  all  the  mischief,  and  not  the  compe- 
tition itself.  Civilized  society  is  everywhere  run  in  the  natural 
order  except  as  regards  the  monopolies  which  have  been  granted 
to  favored  ones.  The  only  persons  who  have  any  right  to  place 
a  value  npou  a  thing  or  to  say  what  shall  be  done  with  it  are 
those  who  produced  it;  and  the  valuation  must  be  mutually 
satisfactory  or  the  trade  will  not  be  made. 

The  charge  is  made  by  the  state  socialists  that  modern  society 
is  breaking  down  because  of  the  law  of  competition.  This  is 
not  tine.  Breaking  down  modern  society  undoubtedly  is,  and  if  a 
change  is  not  soon  made  it  will  be  in  a  state  of  utter  chaos;  this, 
however,  is  due  not  to  competition  but  to  the  lack  of  it.  Xever 
since  land  was  reduced  to  private  ownership,  or  public  fnuotious 
discharged  by  private  citizens,  has  there  been  free  competition 
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or  freedom  of  coatract.  Every  transaction  which  takes  place 
within  the  pale  of  civilized  society  mnst  pay  toll  to  monopoly. 
Wherever  two  producers,  free  and  independent  persons,  come 
together  with  wealth  created  by  their  own  labor,  they  mnst  sub- 
mit to  the  blackmail  of  monox>oly  before  they  are  permitted  to 
transact  any  business.  Not  only  are  they  always  a  prey  to  this 
monopoly,  but  the  monopoly  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  increases 
as  their  ability  to  pay  increases,  so  that,  notwithstanding  the 
immense  improvements  which  have  been  made  by  the  genius 
and  industry  of  man,  his  lot  is  little  if  any  better  than  it  was 
centuries  ago.  Men  undertake  to  make  a  stove.  One  agrees  to 
dig  the  ore,  another  smelts  the  ore,  another  molds  the  iron,  and 
another  puts  the  parts  together  and  finishes  it.  The  whole 
number  of  stoves  is  divided  among  the  men  in  a  mutually 
arranged  proportion.  This  is  the  natural  process  of  produc- 
tion ;  this  is  cooperation.  But  men  in  their  ignorance  have 
enacted  laws  which  permit  some  men  to  own  the  ore-bearing 
land  as  though  they  had  made  it ;  and  others  are  i>ermitted  to 
own  the  road  running  between  the  mine  and  the  foundry.  The 
owner  of  the  mine  gives  no  labor  toward  producing  the  stove  ; 
he  merely  giv^  the  miner  x)ermis8ion  to  dig  the  ore  on  condi- 
tion that  some  of  the  stoves  be  given  him.  The  owner  of  the 
road,  the  man  who  has  a  franchise  giving  him  the  exclusive 
right  to  have  a  road  in  that  part  of  the  country,  gives  no  labor 
to  the  making  of  the  stov^ ;  he  allows  other  laborers  to  make 
the  road  for  him,  and  to  use  it  when  made,  in  consideration  of  a 
certain  number  of  stoves  being  paid  him.  Under  free  condi- 
tions no  one  and  no  part  of  the  men  can  deprive  another  of  his 
just  share  of  the  cooperation.  If  such  attempt  be  made  he  will 
work  for  himself,  or  in  conjunction  with  others  who  will  treat 
him  fairly.  But  when  the  mineral  is  owned  by  one  man  and 
the  road  to  it  is  owned  by  another,  there  is  no  recourse  but  to 
submit  to  the  demands  of  the  monopolists.  Men  may  and  do 
try  to  overcome  the  disadvantage  they  are  under  by  working 
harder,  and  by  inventing  new  processes  of  manufacturing  in 
order  that  they  may  pay  the  landlord  his  charge  and  still  have 
enough  left     Bat  this  must  always  be  a  futile  effort.     The 
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charge  of  the  landlord,  like  that  of  all  luonopoliste,  ie  uot 
gauged  by  the  service  rendered  bnt  by  what  the  victiu  can  pay. 
All  monopoly  is  based  open  the  principle  of  charging  "all  the 
traffic  will  bear."  And  as  landowners  have  an  absolute  monop- 
oly and  railroads  an  almost  absolute  mouopoly,  their  charges 
are  such  that  society  has  been  bronght  to  the  verge  of  disrup- 
tion. 

The  remedy  lies  not  in  destroying  the  competition  we  now 
have,  but  in  establishing  absolutely  free  competition.  Nor  is 
this  a  difQcult  task.  All  that  is  necessary  to  be  done  is  to 
destroy  the  monopolies  which  the  laws  foster.  The  railroads 
must  be  made  as  public  and  impartial  iu  their  service  as  the 
postal  department,  or  us  the  coiumou  roads  and  streets.  If  the 
government  can  take  charge  of  a  railroad  which  the  directors 
have  mined,  and  after  a  few  years'  management  by  the  court's 
receiver,  restore  it  to  sound  financial  condition,  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  it  can  manage  the  roads  which  are  not  financially 
embarrassed  to  begin  with.  The  treatment  of  the  land 
is  even  simpler.  The  taxes  which  are  now  levied  upon  im- 
provements will  be  abolished  gradually,  but  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  a  corresponding  increase  made  on  land  values. 
Carefully  prepared  statistics  show  that  the  annual  rental  value 
of  land  just  about  equals  the  annual  expenditure  for  govern- 
mental  service.  Hence  to  take  the  annual  rental  value  of  the 
laud  in  the  shape  of  a  tax  would  not  only  provide  ample 
revenue  for  the  use  of  the  government— local,  state,  and 
national — but  it  would  change  the  whole  nature  of  land  owner- 
ship. Since  the  increasing  value  which  comes  from  the  growth 
of  population  would  be  turned  into  the  public  treasury  aa  fast 
as  it  appeared,  there  would  be  no  advantage  in  owning  land  ex- 
cept for  use.  L.ind  speculation  would  disappear  just  as  slave 
speculation  has  disappeared.  The  large  quantities  of  vacant 
land  in  city  and  country,  amounting  to  a  vastly  greater  quantity 
than  that  in  use,  would  either  l)e  put  to  use  by  the  owners  or 
abandoned.  All  the  land  in  use  by  individuals  would  contribnte 
to  society  the  annual  value  which  society  confers  upon  it;  the 
abandoned  land  would  serve  as  au  outlet  to  the  future  increase 
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of  population.  Upon  this  free  land  any  one  could  enter  and 
make  a  good  living ;  for  it  would  not  be  the  so-called  free  land 
of  the  far  West  which  we  now  speak  of,  but  the  unused  lands 
which  lie  near  the  centers  of  population — Elands  which  are  of 
immense  productivity.  Free  access  to  this  land  would  set  a  high 
standard  of  wages.  So  long  as  labor  had  access  to  this  land, 
capital  would  have  to  offer  such  good  terms  to  labor  to  keep  it 
in  the  shop  and  factory,  that  there  would  be  room  for  nothing 
but  the  legitimate  returns  to  capital — monopoly  would  disap- 
pear, and  labor  would  cooperate  under  free  conditions. 

This  simple  remedy  involves  no  overturning  of  present  insti- 
tutions, no  revolution  in  present  affairs,  such  as  the  socialists, 
communists,  anarchists,  and  other  unnatural  reformers  con- 
template ;  but  rather  the  fulfilment  of  past  policies,  the  comple- 
tion of  present  ideas.  The  remedy  is  easy  of  introduction,  and 
it  is  sufficient  If  the  laborer  has  free  access  to  the  land  and 
impartial  transportation  at  cost,  no  amount  of  capital  and  no 
combination  of  his  fellows  can  deprive  him  of  any  part  of  his 
product  The  force  of  a  planet  cannot  crush  an  eggshell  unless 
it  be  pushed  against  something.  With  all  monopolies  destroyed 
labor  will  not  be  dei>endent  upon  the  wisdom  or  integrity  of  a 
judge,  board,  or  commission  for  its  rights,  but  upon  a  natural 
law,  which,  if  freed  from  man-made  restrictions,  will  produce 
the  same  harmony  in  the  industrial  world  that  gravity  does  in 

the  physical  world. 

Stoughton  Cooley. 
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[Notes  and  comments  concerning  affairs  of  interest  to  intelligent  and 
patriotic  citizens.  Address  com,munications  for  this  department  to 
Outlook  Department^  American  Journal  of  Politics^  114  Nassau 
Street,  New  York  City.] 

Careless  School  Work. — Commenting  on  such  work,  the  Mil- 
waukec  Journal  says  there  is  too  much  of  it  to  be  observed.  **  The  in- 
telligence of  the  free  man  is  the  safest  guarantee  for  his  freedom.  The 
young  citizen  must  learn  to  discriminate  between  facts  and  assertions, 
and  he  must  do  so  honestly.  He  is  then  assured  against  the  wily  arts 
of  the  demagogue  who  deals  in  fiction,  and  qualified  to  listen  to  the 
advice  of  the  patriot  who  deals  in  facts. 

*'  That  school  will  fail  in  its  mission  which  does  not  recognizee  the  wel- 
fare of  the  state  and  the  community  as  its  highest  mission,  and  it  does 
miss  it  when  it  condescends  to  methods  not  in  strict  harmony  with 
educational  principles.  Whenever  superficiality  is  encouraged  in  the 
school  the  difficulties  for  conducting  the  government  will  increase,  be- 
cause the  political  fraud  will  prosper  better  than  principle.'' 


Judge  Cooley  on  Present  Civic  Conditions.— Hon.  T.  M. 
Cooley,  member  A.  I.  C,  delivered  a  notable  address  before  the  late 
meeting  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  in  which  he  ably  reviewed 
present  civic  conditions.  Judge  Cooley  has  been  requested  to  furnish 
the  substance  of  his  instructive  address  for  publication  in  the  next 
issue  of  this  magazine. 


Prof.  Ely's  **  Socialism." — The  proposed  trial  of  Prof.  Richard  T. 
Ely,  member  A.  T.  C,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  on  the  charge 
of  teaching  socialism  to  the  students  of  that  institution,  came  to  an 
abrupt  conclusion  through  the  refusal  of  the  principal  accuser  of  the 
professor  to  appear  in  the  caae.  Tliis  refusal  was  based  on  the  ground 
that  the  investigation,  as  planned,  could  not  be  thorough  and  impar- 
tial. However  that  may  be,  we  do  not  l^elieve  that  a  thorough  and 
impartial  investigation  could  result  in  anything  less  than  the  acquittal 
of  Prof.  Ely.  The  outcry  raised  against  him  has  been  for  the  most 
part  of  a  cheap  and  shallow  sort.  Prof.  Ely  is  a  profound  student 
along  economic  and  sociological  lines,  and  a  man  of  original  ideas  and 
progressive  tendencies.  Like  most  men  of  this  class  he  is  somewhat 
ahead  of  the  times  in  some  of  his  doctrines,  and  is  certain  for  this  rea- 
son to  be  abused,  misrepresented,  and  maligned.  Time  will  show,  as 
we  believe,  and  not  a  far  distant  time  either,  that  his  teachings  are  in 
all  essential  points  sound  and  wise. — VhriHtUni  Work. 
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A  Word  to  C^hristian  Endeavorehs— Under  this  heading  an 
article  appears  in  the  New  York  Sun  of  September  10,  from  the  late 
president  of  Trinity  College,  N.  C,  as  follows :  "In  the  Sun  of  Sep- 
tember 6  you  note  that  the  Congregationalist  thinks  that  the  Christian 
Endeavorers  might  hold  the  balance  of  power  between  the  two  leading 
political  parties,  and  thus  dominate  political  nominations. 

**  I  regret  that  so  steady  a  religious  guide  should  unwittingly  lead 
the  Endeavorers  into  temptation.  Satan  once  did  the  same  thing  in 
taking  the  Savior  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  and  offering  to  him  the 
possibilities  of  dominion.  I  therefore  consider  this  suggestion  as  per- 
nicious as  it  can  be  in  its  tendency,  all  the  Tnore  that  it  comes  from  so 
high  a  source.  The  real  work  of  the  society  is  to  wield  spiritual  power, 
not  to  take  the  part  of  a  political  remnant,  for  which,  as  you  say,  there 
would  no  doubt  be  a  price  as  soon  as  it  came  into  market,  as  some  of  it 
must  if  it  proceeded  in  this  manner  to  redeem  politics. 

**The  moral  earnestness  of  the  army  of  Endeavorers  naturally  im- 
pels its  members  to  help  to  save  society  as  well  as  individuals  from  its 
sins.  But  in  this  very  enlargement  of  its  conception  of  duty  lies  its 
danger — in  the  disposition,  which  the  Congregationalist  is  caught  en- 
couraging, to  rely  upon  its  numerical  power  and  its  capacity  to  control 
machinery  for  social  salvation.  Its  service  in  social  or  political  regen- 
eration must  consist  rather  in  adding  to  its  already  ardent  and  virtuous 
faith  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  civil  obligations  of  the  Chris- 
tian citizen.  Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  it  were  far  better  to  en- 
courage the  Endeavorers,  who  are  really  a  power  for  righteousness,  to 
Join  with  some  non-partisan  organization  like  the  American  Institute 
of  Civics,  than  to  suggest  to  them  the  possibility  even  of  saving  society 
by  taking  the  political  machinery  out  of  the  hands  of  one  party  and 
turning  it  over  to  the  other.  That  would  be  much  like  swapping  dol- 
lars from  pocket  to  pocket  to  get  rich.** — John  Franklin  (^rowell. 


Princeton  Sociological.  Cl.ub.— Rev.  George  T.  Purves,  D.D., 
member  A.  I.  C,  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  is  president  of  a 
club  composed  of  students  of  that  institution  organized  for  the  discus- 
sion and  investigation  of  sociological  problems.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  club  to  cooperate  in  the  accomplishment  of  practical  work. 


Corrupt  Legislation. — The  editor  of  Christian  Work  quotes  from 
and  comments  on  Moorfleld  Storey's  recent  address  before  the  State 
Bar  Association  of  New  York,  as  follows  : 

**  Mr.  Storey  is  a  leading  member  of  the  Boston  bar,  and  has  been 
prominently  identified  for  years  with  various  civic  reform  movements 
in  that  city  and  throughout  the  country.  He  is  a  man  of  calm  judg- 
ment and  conservative  tendencies,  and  his  address,  severe  and  sweep- 
ing as  it  is  on  some  points,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  rash  and  uncon- 
sidered utterance.  When,  therefore,  Mr.  Storey  uses  such  language  as 
the  following,  the  situation  becomes  one  demanding  the  most  serious 
attention  of  all  citizens  who  have  the  welfare  of  their  country  at  heart : 
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'* '  From  tlie  most  august  legislative  body  in  the  oouutry,  tlie  Seuate  of 
the  United  States,  down  to  the  aldermen  of  New  York,  the  citizen  too 
often  distrusts,  fears,  and  is  ashamed  of  his  representatives.  Tlie 
business  community  throughout  the  country  welcomes  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congi*ess  as  the  end  of  a  season  filled  with  perplexity  and 
dread.  When  a  state  legislature  meets,  every  great  corporation  withiu 
its  reach  prepares  for  self-defense,  knowing  by  bitter  experience  how 
hospitably  attacks  upon  its  property  are  received  in  committee  and  on 
the  floor.  The  citizen  of  New  York  needs  no  light  from  me  as  to  the 
character  of  the  legislature.  In  Massachusetts,  during  each  sucoessive 
season  for  years,  I  have  heard  on  every  hand  "This  is  the  worst 
legislature  we  have  ever  had,^'  but  I  do  not  believe  tliat  Massachusetts 
is  more  unfortunate  than  her  sisters  in  New  England,  and  if  the  old- 
time  virtues  still  exist  in  Pennsylvania,  or  Maryland,  or  California,  or 
tlie  great  states  of  the  South,  the  West,  and  the  Northwest,  I  shall 
hope  to  learn  from  their  representatives  in  tliis  body  the  secrets  of  its 
preservation.' 

"  This,  as  we  liave  said,  is  very  strong  language,  and  tliere  is  much 
besides  like  it,  but  who  shall  say  that  it  is  not  literally  true?  So  far  as 
our  state  and  our  own  municipality  is  concerned,  we  know  that  the 
truth  is  only  half  told.  Tiie  annual  biographical  record  of  our  city's 
legislative  representatives  at  Albany  and  Washington  brought  out  by 
the  City  lieformClub  is  a  document  that  would  bring  a  blush  of  shame, 
it  Heems  to  us,  to  an  Ashiintee  savage,  if  the  same  things  were  said  of 
his  rulers.  It  reveals  in  the  bare  plain  statement  of  facts  that  we  are 
governed,  so  far  as  our  city  representatives  are  concerned,  by  a  pack  of 
fllthy  knaves— rumseliers,  potliouse  politicians,  and  other  creatures  of 
this  stamp,  persons  whom  no  respectable  man  would  think  for  a 
moment  of  inviting  within  the  doors  of  his  liome.  There  are  a  few 
representatives  not  to  be  included  in  this  list,  but  not  more  than  four 
or  five  altogether. 

"  But  statements  of  this  kind  have  been  frequently  made  in  the  past 
few  years,  and  are  not  denied  anywhere.  The  (juestion  is,  What  shall 
be  done  about  it?  Mr.  Storey  says  the  remedy  for  the  condition  de- 
scribed lies  in  the  citizen  himself.  *  There  are,'  he  says,  *  three  pos- 
sible points  of  attack — the  men  who  receive  the  money,  the  methods 
by  which  it  is  paid,  and  the  men  who  pay  it.  You  must  raise  the 
character  of  your  legislators.  You  must  strip  bribery  of  every  com- 
fortable cloak.  You  must  make  men  realize  that  they  are  themselves 
disgraced  when  they  corrupt  their  fellows.  Our  self-constituted  politi- 
cal leaders  talk  much  about  the  public,  but  they  fear  nothing  as  much 
a^  the  expression  of  its  real  opinion.'  The  separation  of  national 
from  state  and  municipal  elections,  the  enactment  of  stricter  laws  as 
to  bribery  and  other  crimes  against  the  ballot,  and  the  possible  adop- 
tion of  the  referendum  are  among  the  remedies  which  he  proposes. 
Added  to  all  this  there  must  be,  in  our  opinion,  ampler  and  more  gener- 
ous provision  in  our  systems  of  education  for  the  instruction  of  young 
people  in  the  principles  of  good  government,   and  in  the  practical 
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operations  of  political  and  governmental  machinery.  Legislative 
remedies  will  not  of  themselves  be  effectual  unless  they  are  supple- 
mented by  the  active  participation  of  all  good  men  in  the  affairs  of 
government.  More  attention  must  be  paid  in  our  churches,  our 
schools,  and  our  homes  to  the  development  of  genuine  patriotic  feeling 
and  to  inculcation  of  sound  doctrine  respecting  the  rights,  privileges, 
and  responsibilities  of  American  citizenship." 


The  Indiana  Good  Citizenship  League  is  the  title  of  a  move- 
ment which  has  grown  out  of  a  meeting  of  Christian  Endeavorers  pre- 
viously held  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  possibility  of  effective 
work  f9r  the  promotion  of  better  civic  conditions.  Of  this  body  the 
Congregational Utt  says  that  **  it  declares  war  against  the  saloon  and  the 
political  organization  of  saloon  keepers,  against  gambling,  social  evils, 
and  lawlessness,  the  corrupting  influences  of  corporations  and  trusts, 
and  against  the  efforts  of  political  leaders  in  any  and  all  parties  to  de- 
feat the  highest  interests  of  the  whole  people.  It  will  seek  to  arouse 
the  spirit  of  good  citizenship  and  to  unite  in  action  those  who  stand 
for  a  high  standard  of  morality  in  political  affairs.  It  will  support 
honest  and  capable  men  as  candidates  for  office,  without  respect  to 
party.  It  will  unite  local  bodies  to  carry  out  its  purposes  through 
committees,  ascertaining  the  character  and  sentiments  of  candidates 
for  political  offices,  and  disseminating  the  information  thus  gathered. 

"The  difficulties  which  will  beset  such  a  movement  as  this  are  great. 
The  influence  of  the  organization  will  be  desired  by  each  party,  claimed 
wherever  possible,  and  its  motives  maligned  by  those  whose  plans  it 
opposes.  Those  who  do  battle  for  good  government  in  the  arena  of 
politics  may  expect  to  receive  as  well  as  give  hard  blows.  The  Good 
Citizenship  League  cannot  grapple  with  the  Saloon  Keepers'  Associa- 
tion without  flnding  that  body  on  its  own  level,  and  getting  bespat- 
tered with  the  mud  in  which  it  stands.  Unscrupulous  but  able  and 
skilled  and  tireless  politicians,  who  devote  their  lives  to  securing  the 
prizes  of  office,  will  not  be  defeated  by  denunciations  and  mere  declara- 
tions of  good  principles. 

**  Nevertheless  the  battle  must  be  fought.  It  must  be  renewed  in  every 
generation  ;  and  there  are  peculiar  reasons  at  present  for  entering  upon 
an  aggressive  campaign,  and  peculiar  encouragements  to  do  this.  The 
young  people  of  this  countr>'  hold  its  destinies  largely  in  their  hands. 
He  is  not  a  patriot  who  does  not  wish  them  heartily  to  take  up  political 
duties  and  is  not  glad  to  join  with  them  in  this  great  work.  The  foes 
which  these  Christian  organizations  propose  to  flght  are  the  enemies  of 
all  good  citizens.  We  believe  that  the  tendency  toward  organized 
effort  to  purify  politics  is  almost  certain  to  enlist  the  activities  of  such 
bodies  as  these  young  people's  societies,  and  that  the  results  may  be  of 
great  value,  tliough  they  are  threatened  by  grave  perils." 


As  TO  Mr.  PiriiLMAN. — We  take  it  that  the  attitude  of  the  Watch- 
man  toward  Mr.   Pullman  is  about  right,  especially  in  view  of  the 
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lestimouy  given  by  Mr.  Pullman  to  Ihe  national  inve^tigatioti  com- 
mittee. It  says;  "But  it  is  not  diDlcult  to  uccount  for  the  public 
eeutiment  in  reference  to  Mr.  Pulluiau  to  wiileli  we  refer.  It  is  based 
upon  nconviclioii  tiiat  »  mun  Iiuh  no  moral  right  to  Htnnd  upon,  or 
set'k  to  enforce,  all  liia  legal  rightx.  A  man  owes  something  tn  the 
community  of  which  he  is  a  part,  Bometliiug  to  the  men  wlio  work  for 
him,  toward  whom,  no  matter  how  arrogHot  nmy  be  the  claims  uf 
their  labor  unions,  his  attitude  way  well  be  tiiat  of  nottfrimr  obligr. 
When  an  employer  simply  stands  upon  his  rights  without  the  si[ght««L 
exercise  of  tact  or  any  special  effort  at  conciliation  or  pereouul  friendli- 
ness, when  his  attitude  toward  Ills  workmen  is  simply  'Take  it  i>r 
leave  it,'  the  best  men  in  any  civitiKed  community  are  apt  to  consider 
that  he  falls  short  of  meeting  the  moral  requirementa  of  hi''  imsition." 
^L.  A.  Maj/Ttard  i'«  ChrUHan  Work. 

Civic  Committee  of  the  Ciiukch.— At  a  recent  meeting  nf  iln' 
Congregational  Clerical  Union  of  New  York  and  vicinity  an  inleresi- 
ing  paper  wa«  read  by  the  Rev.  Doremus  Beudder,  M.D.,  member 
A.  I.  C,  of  Brooklyn,  upon  the  subject  of  "The  Civic  Committee "f 
the  Church."  It  wun  a  strong  appeal  for  tiie  church  to  interest  itself 
in  furthering  good  governmeni  in  municipalities, 

Thbkr  Views  ok  the  TAKiti''  Laws.— Varying  views  of  the  new 
taritr  laws  are  pretty  thoroughly  summarized  in  the  following  extracts 
from  Ilarper'n  Weekljj,  Tin:  Xetf  York  THImne,  and  The  Journat  of 
the  Knights  of  Labor. 

"  The  new  revenue  law  msrka  a  memorable  epoch  In  the  ecoDotnIc 
history  of  the  nation.  With  all  its  grave  defects  and  positive  erroiB,  It 
muat  be  recognized  us  the  most  valuable  and  significant  act  of  onr 
government,  in  its  exercise  of  the  power  of  taxation,  during  thk 
generation.  The  tariff  of  184K  was  constructed  on  the  principle  of 
collecting  the  necesaurj-  revenue  while  imposing  Ihe  least  (lossible 
burden  upon  all  clttasea  of  people,  and  without  discrlmiuatiou  between 
different  sets  of  producers.  It  proved  so  HUceessful  that  the  principle 
was  confirmed,  with  lai^  general  reductions,  In  1857,  with  the  cordial 
acquiescence  of  the  nation,  and  wa-*  everywliere  regarded  as  its  per- 
manent policy.  The  Hebelllon  soon  impaired  Its  credit,  and  the  war 
required  greater  revenues  than  any  nation  had  ever  collected.  Thotte 
classes  of  producers  which  iiad  access  to  the  committees  of  Congress 
sei7«d  the  opportunity  to  demand  discriminations  In  tlielr  favor  under 
the  name  of  protection  to  American  industry,  and  soon  gained  the 
control  of  legislation.  For  thirty  years  the  combination  of  beneHcl- 
uries,  for  whom  ten  times  their  numt)er  were  taxed,  seemed  to  grow 
stronger,  and  every  change  made  during  that  time  In  the  revenue  laws 
was  devised  by  them  to  Increase  their  profits  at  the  cost  of  the  gmit 
majority.  This  system  readied  Its  culmination  In  Ihe  HoKlnley  Act 
of  1800,  in  which  every  scientific  principle  of  public  economy  was 
defied,  and  taxes  were  imposed  with  hardly  a  pretense  of  regard  for  the 
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interests  of  the  people  at  large,  but  solely  with  a  view  to  meeting  the 
demands  of  the  favored  producers,  so  far  as  the  needs  of  the  treasury 
and  the  patience  of  the  much-sufferiug  nation  would  permit.  But  the 
greed  of  the  protected  classes  had  overreached  itself. 

*'  It  is  proper  now  to  consider  the  good  and  the  bad  features  of  the  new 
tax  law,  and  thus  to  justify  our  assertion  of  its  value.  There  are  three 
serious  defects  in  it,  as  a  revenue  measure,  which  go  far  to  counter- 
balance the  benefits  it  will  confer.  The  income  tt\x  is  a  weak  and  timid 
piece  of  class  legislation,  passed  largely  as  a  concession  to  local  and  to 
socialistic  prejudices.  It  will  expire  by  limitation  after  five  years,  but 
we  confidently  expect  its  repeal  before  the  returns  for  the  third  year 
are  made.  Less  important,  only  because  it  is  a  transient  evil,  in  the 
speedy  removal  of  which  public  opinion  is  resolved  throughout  the 
land,  is  the  series  of  concessions  made  iu  the  law  to  rich  monopolies. 
The  chief  and  type  of  these,  the  great  Sugar  Refining  Company,  has 
secured,  through  a  band  of  senators  who  seem  to  be  its  agents,  an  indi- 
rect but  real  grant  of  the  moneys  of  the  people,  the  mere  hope  of  which 
has  in  six  months  added  fourteen  millions  of  dollars  to  the  market 
value  of  its  stock.  But  its  worst  feature  is  that  in  the  final  revision  of 
the  bill  by  a  small  and  secret  group  of  senators,  and  even  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  that  revision  in  the  open  Senate,  the  principal  considera- 
tions adduced  for  changes  were  always  the  interests  of  special  classes 
of  producers,  and  not  those  of  the  whole  people.  The  protective  sys- 
tem itself,  root  and  branch,  is  at  war  witli  honest  government  and  the 
people's  rights. 

'*  It  is  more  pleasant  to  turn  to  the  other  side  and  ask  what  has  been 
gained  by  its  enactment.  In  the  first  place,  the  law  has  made  certain 
the  replenishment  of  the  treasury,  and  removed  all  risk  of  a  further  in- 
crease in  the  permanent  national  debt.  Again,  it  insures  the  cheapening, 
to  a  substantial  extent,  of  a  multitude  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts 
of  life,  reducing  the  cost  of  living  for  every  household,  without  weaken- 
ing the  resources  of  the  government.  Clothing  of  every  description, 
cloths,  dress  goods,  blankets,  and  carpets,  will  be  cheaper  and  better 
everywhere  for  its  passage.  Imported  food,  woods,  and  lumber,  china 
and  glassware,  pocketknives  and  table-knives,  nearly  all  the  completed 
goods,  the  use  of  which  is  so  large  a  part  of  civilized  life,  together  with 
the  materials  of  which  they  are  made,  share  in  the  large  reductions  of 
duty.  These  changes  alone  will  certainly,  within  a  few  months,  make 
every  man's  daily  earnings  more  valuable  to  him  than  now.  But  they 
will  do  far  more  than  this.  They  will  do  much  to  revive  depressed  in- 
dustry and  to  restore  general  prosperity.  A  pretense  is  made  by  a  few 
manufacturers  of  anticipated  distress  from  the  reduction  of  certain 
protective  duties,  but  for  this  we  can  find  no  foundation  in  the  law. 
But  the  brightest  feature  of  this  tariff  is  found  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
turning  point  in  the  history  of  our  economic  legislation.  It  signalizes 
the  final  stage  in  the  most  costly  experiment  ever  tried  by  a  peaceful 
nation.  The  experiment  has  failed.  In  the  new  law  the  nation  has 
turned  its  face  toward  justice,  toward  economical  truth,  toward  lasting 
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prosperity,  toward  ultimate  Treedom  of  trade;  nnd  the  nioveoieiit 
henwfortb  will  be  in  that  direction. "—/forpcr's  Weekly 

"  Yett,  tht?  McKitiley  BUI  ia  deftd,  as  Dc-mocrats  boost.  But  tiie  etfort 
to  overturu  tbe  act  of  1990  has  alreudy  broken  and  defeated  the  Dem-i- 
crutic  party  and  covered  it  with  infuniy.  TheassaullngaiiiBt  it  was  led 
by  Preside ut  Cleveland,  and  tiaa  made  him  an  object  of  contempt  tii 
hie  own  party  ;  by  Chairman  Wilson,  and  has  exposed  bla  pitiable  in- 
capacity ;  by  the  three  cnnfederates,  Jones,  Vest,  and  Mills,  who  are 
branded  by  the  head  of  their  party  with  perfidy  and  dislmnor.  No 
repeal  of  the  act  of  1800  was  found  poiwible,  except  by  buying  votes 
nrom  the  sugar  and  whlalty  trusts  and  other  niouopollea,  and  si>  a  wild 
revel  and  witches'  dance  of  corruption  has  brought  disgrace  upon  the 
party  in  power,  and  in  place  of  equal  and  fair  protection  for  all  has 
sulB[ltut«d  the  '  commuuisni  of  pelf  in  Mr.  Cleveland's  phrase,  and, 
in  the  language  of  the  A^eic  York  Ttmea,  a  ■  bill  packed  with  duties  that 
are  practically  Iniquitous  favors  sold  to  various  monopolies  in  return 
for  the  voles  of  senators  controlled  by  those  monopolies.' 

"  Meanwhile  the  McKinley  turiS*  stands  in  history  as  the  act  which 
raised  the  demand  for  the  wages  of  lab<)r  to  the  highest  point  ever 
reached  in  this  country— to  more  than  £10,(100,000,000  in  the  a^regate, 
while  the  overthrow  of  that  ineaiture  hua  already  taken  from  labor 
wages  aniouutlug  to  f3. 000, 000,000  or  S2, -^00, 000,000  yearly.  The  set 
brought  the  largest  volume  of  business  and  the  greatest  prosperity  ever 
known,  for  when  people  earn  much  they  buy  much.  The  tight  for  Its 
repeat  has  brought  the  worst  prostration  of  business  for  fifty  years. 
And  It  Is  all  for  nothing,  because  the  bill  of  sale  and  of  shame  cannot 
last.  With  II  dishonesty  matched  only  by  the  stupidity  of  business 
men  who  swallowed  the  falsehood,  partisans  urged  repeal  as  the  only 
way  of  getting  a  settlement,  but  now  it  ia  confe«wed  that  nothing  i« 
settled.  President  Cleveland  says  the  new  bill  is  only  'a  vantage 
ground  from  which  must  he  wagetl  further  aggressive  oiieratiuiis.' 
Chairman  Wilson,  in  his  closing  speech  AugusMS,  said  the  bill  made 
some  'breach  in  the  protective  system  through  which  the  hnals  uf 
American  freemen  would  continue  to  march,'  and  that  'no  work  that 
is  not  tiiorough  ever  remains  undlsturlwd.'  The  A'cic  York  IIvraM 
declared  August  28,  the  morning  tiie  bill  went  into  operation,  that  It 
'cannot  be  a  finality.  It  is  a  mere  niukeshlft.'  The  TVwjm declared 
July  22  that  the  bill  '  would  be  a  betrayal  of  faith  and  a  deDance  of  tbe 
public  sentiment  of  the  nation,  which  would  imniedlately  again  lie 
appealed  to.  Agitation  would  instantly  be  renewe<l.'  All  that  busi- 
ness has  gained,  nit  that  labor  has  gained,  by  enormous  losses  and  sae- 
rlfleeslhus  far,  Is  a  beginning  of  further 'aggressive  operations,'  fiirther 
agitation,  loss,  and  suicriflce." — Xew  York  Tribuif. 

"'We  are  still  being  protected,' says  the  wnrkiTigman, 'anil  still 
starving.'  The  only  difl'erence  between  Republican  proleoliuu  and 
Democratic  protection  Is  that  one  created  the  trusts  and  the  other  oou- 
tinues  their  power  and  exletenoe."— ./oornui  q/"  the  Knights  uf  Labor. 
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AESTHETIC  Lunacy. — William  Morris,  the  English  artist  and  social- 
ist, says  the  Congregationalist^  is  reported  as  saying :  "  Marriage  is 
absurd  under  existing  conditions,  ana  the  family,  about  which  so  much 
twaddle  is  talked,  is  hateful.  Ties  of  blood  are  regarded  from  a 
wretchedly  mistaken  point  of  view.  Should  I  care  for  a  man  who  is 
my  brother  and  a  bore  better  than  for  a  man  who  is  not  my  brother  and 
a  good  fellow  ?  "  The  same  letter  from  London  that  gives  the  inter- 
view with  this  utterance  tells  of  Miss  Frances  Willard's  conversion  to 
socialism  by  Mr.  Morris  and  her  modest  contribution  of  money  to  help 
on  the  propaganda.  Now,  if  educated,  aesthetic  leaders  like  William 
Morris,  at  their  end  of  the  line,  are  going  to  attack  the  institutions  of 
marriage  and  the  family  and  decry  filial  and  fraternal  obligations  of 
duty — if  not  of  love — and  at  the  same  time  men  of  lesser  calliper — 
mental,  though,  perhaps,  not  moral — are  to  maintain  that  individual 
ownership  and  control  of  property  and  the  rewards  of  talent  or  attain- 
ment are  to  be  denied,  then  Western  civilization  is  to  be  profoundly 
altered  eventually  —  that  is,  supposing  it  is  converted  by  the  new 
prophets. 


Statistics  of  Families  and  Homes.— In  1890  there  were  12,690,152 
families  or  households  in  the  country.  Of  these  47.8  per  cent  owned 
their  homes,  and  of  these  72.03  per  cent  had  no  incumbrance  upon 
their  properties.  Of  families  engaged  in  farming  there  were  4,767,179, 
nearly  66  per  cent  of  the  farms  being  owned  by  their  residents,  and  of 
these  nearly  72  per  cent  having  no  incumbrances.  Putting  it  in 
another  way :  of  every  100  farm  families  34  hire  their  farms,  47  own 
free  of  incumbrance,  and  19  own  subject  to  incumbrance.  But  74.22 
per  cent  of  the  incumbrance  on  owned  farms  was  incurred  for  the  pur- 
pose of  buying  real  estate  and  making  improvements — not  for  living 
expenses,  etc.  As  might  be  expected,  when  we  come  to  the  towns  and 
cities  a  difTerent  condition  of  affairs  is  found.  In  cities  and  towns  of 
8,000  to  100,000  population  35.96  per  cent  own  their  homes,  and  of  these 
65.89  per  cent  without  incumbrance.  But  in  the  cities  with  more  than 
100,000  population  each,  with  their  1,948,834  home  families,  only  22.83 
per  cent  own  their  homes— 93.67  per  cent  of  the  families  in  New  York 
City  hiring  their  homes,  Boston  coming  next  with  81.57  per  cent, 
Chicago  with  71.27  per  cent,  and  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  having  the  smallest 
percentage  of  tenancy  of  any  cities  in  the  class.  Of  the  incumbrance 
on  farms  and  homes  22.50  per  cent  bears  interest  at  rates  less  than  6  per 
cent ;  33.44  per  cent  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent ;  43.36  per  cent  at  rates 
greater  than  6  per  cent,  and  10.96  per  cent  at  rates  greater  than  8  per 
cent.  The  average  value  of  each  owned  and  incumbered  farm  was 
$3,444,  of  each  owned  and  incumbered  home  $3,250,  and  the  average  in- 
cumbrance on  each  of  the  farms  is  $1,224. 


Primaries. — Word  reaches  us  that  an  effort  will  be  made  this 
winter  in  California  to  secure  the  enactment  of  a  law  that  will  permit 
of  the  use  of  the  mails  in  primary  elections.    The  proposed  plan  is  to 
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send  to  every  eiimlled  member  of  a  party  a  ballot,  which  the  voter  has 
the  right  to  send  to  his  party  headquarters  on  or  before  a  certain  date, 
with  the  names  of  his  choice  for  the  several  office,  for  which  candi- 
dates will  be  nominated,  those  suggested  by  the  largest  number  to  be 
declared  the  nominees.  This  is  essentially  the  idea  incorporated  by  the 
Municipal  League  of  Philadelphia  into  its  by-laws,  which  provide  (1) 
that  in  choosing  candidates  for  public  office,  blanket  ballots  prepared 
according  to  the  Australian  system  must  be  used  ;  (2)  that  (In  the  case 
of  ward  and  division  associations)  after  the  executive  committee  has 
fixed  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  for  the  convention,  notice  of  the 
same  by  advertisement  or  mail  must  be  given  at  least  two  weeks  in 
advance  of  the  primary  election.  This  notice  must  contain  a  state- 
ment of  the  positions  to  be  filled,  the  names  suggested  by  the  executive 
committee,  and  the  address  to  which  members  may  send  names  which 
they  desire  to  have  printed  on  the  ballots ;  (3)  that  the  executive 
committee  shall  print  on  the  official  ballot  the  names  suggested  by 
themselves  and  all  other  names,  suggested  by  at  least  five  members. 
In  this  way  members  of  the  League  are  given  the  fullest  opportunity 
to  secure  a  fair  expression  of  their  choice. 

The  rules  of  the  Republican  party  (the  dominant  party)  of  Phila- 
delphia give  the  power  of  fixing  the  time  and  place  of  elections  into 
the  hands  of  the  campaign  committee.  They  require  that  *'  Postal- 
card  notices  containing  notice  of  primary  elections  shall  be  mailed  by 
the  president  of  each  division  association  to  all  the  Republican  voteiB 
in  said  division,  stating,  etc.''  This  requirement,  however,  is  '*  more 
honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance.''  The  same  no  doubt 
applies  with  equal  force  to  the  rule  "  that  no  person  holding  an  office 
or  employment  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  under  the  municipal,  state,  or 
national  government,  or  any  department  thereof,  shall  be  an  election 
officer."  Only  Union  Republican  voters  are  permitted  to  vote  at  the  Re- 
publican primaries,  and  the  party  rules  define  such  a  voter  to  be  one 
who  shall  have  voted  the  Union  Republican  ticket  for  national  or  state 
officers,  at  the  preceding  national  or  state  election.  Under  this  defi- 
nition an  Independent  Republican  would  alternately  be  qualified  and 
disciualified.  For  instance,  if  in  1890  he  voted  for  Pattison  for  gov- 
ernor, he  would  not  be  permitted  to  vote  at  the  primaries  for  the 
choice  of  presidential  delegates  in  1891-2,  although  he  intended  voting 
the  Republican  presidential  ticket.  The  laws  of  Pennsylvania  protect 
primary  elections  and  make  frauds  at  them  punishable  as  misde- 
meanors, witli  penalties  not  exceeding  $500  fine  and  one  year's  im- 
prisonment.— ClhUon  Rogcrn  Woodruff, 
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COMMERCIAL  DEPRESSIONS  AND  BUSINESS  CRISES. 

BY  DR.  FREDERIC  GLEMSON  HOWE,  PH.D. 

THE  periodic  recarrenoe  of  distnrbances  which  the  business 
worid  has  experienced  during  the  past  hundred  years  has 
led  to  a  species  of  fatalism  in  many  minds  in  regard  to  com- 
mercial depressions  and  panics.  With  a  periodicity  that  can 
almost  be  predicted,  the  financial  world  has  been  afflicted  with 
this  sort  of  industrial  plague  from  the  closing  days  of  the  last 
century  down  to  the  present  time.  Without  apparent  cause^ 
while  mills  and  factories  are  running  full  hands  and  double 
time;  while  prices  and  wages  are  high  and  constantly  rising; 
with  every  evidence  of  prosperity  at  hand — still,  without  warn- 
ing, all  business  is  likely  to  be  brought  to  a  standstill,  mills  to 
be  closed,  and  thousands  of  men  to  be  thrown  out  of  employment 
and  cast  upon  the  streets.  As  a  result,  crises  are  now  antici- 
pated and  looked  for  by  the  popular  mind  much  as  are  earth- 
quakes, floods,  pestilences,  and  famines,  and  accepted  as  a  sort 
of  retributory  judgment  consequent  upon  reckless  financiering 
or  inconsiderate  commercial  speculation,  from  whose  visitation 
permanent  relief  seems  quite  as  chimerical  to  hope  for  as  from 
the  recurrence  of  the  former  manifestations  of  nature.  Crises 
are  in  reality  a  sort  of  check-rein,  holding  the  business  world  to 
an  appreciation  of  the  limitations  of  trade,  restraining  the  undue 
expansion  of  credit,  and  compelling  a  periodic  taking  of  stock 
and  the  renewal  of  business  upon  a  hard  basis. 

Previous  to  the  present  century  industrial  crises  were  com- 
paratively unknown  or  were  so  purely  local  in  character  as 
scarcely  to  merit  the  attention  of  the  historian.    True,  during 
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the  fonrteenth  century,  after  the  visitation  of  the  Black  Plague^ 
aa  well  as  daring  the  closing  days  of  the  seventeenth  century,  as 
Thorold  Bogers  and  Macaulay  have  so  graphically  described, 
England  was  afflicted  with  conditions  which  at  the  present  day 
would  accompany  a  financial  depression,  and  at  other  times  and 
in  other  countries  the  temporary  failure  of  crops  has  caused 
great  distress  and  suffering ;  but  commercial  convulsions,  such 
as  those  of  1857,  1873,  and  1893,  are  distinctively  the  result  of 
the  changes  which  the  past  century  has  brought  about  in  the 
production  €uid  distribution  of  wealth,  and  which  have  been  so 
momentous  in  character  as  to  warrant  for  it  the  appellation  of 
the  ^<  Industrial  Ee volution."  When  it  is  considered  that  the 
appearance  of  large  cities,  of  corporations,  the  use  of  machinery 
and  steam  in  production,  as  well  as  the  utilization  of  the  power 
so  accidentally  discovered  by  Watt  in  railroad  and  water  loco- 
motion, are  the  development  of  but  little  over  a  century,  the 
momentous  nature  of  the  change  which  the  world  has  passed 
through  will  be  faintly  appreciated.  Scarcely  more  portentous 
to  the  preconceived  ideas  of  the  earth's  cosmogony  were  the 
discoveries  of  Columbus  four  hundred  years  ago  than  the  effects 
of  these  discoveries  upon  the  social  and  economic  life  of  man- 
kind. 

By  this  increased  command  over  the  powers  of  nature  the 
spinning-wheel  and  the  hand  loom  have  been  relegated  to  the 
garret  or  to  the  parlor  as  curios.  The  crossroad  workshop  has 
been  supplanted  by  the  mill  and  the  factory,  so  that  no  longer  is 
production  based  upon  local  and  immediate  demand,  but  the 
world  has  become  a  market  and  tlie  laborer  an  impersonal 
automaton  registering  or  performing  some  simple  operation. 
Capital  has  become  so  concentrated  and  division  of  labor  carried 
so  far,  that  wliereas  fifty  years  ago  every  man  was  his  own 
master,  now  thousands  of  men  are  dependent  for  their  suste- 
nance upon  the  will  or  caprice  of  one  man,  while  several  cor- 
porations can  by  combination  control  the  market  of  a  com- 
modity. The  productive  power  of  man  has  increased  many 
fold  and  the  standard  of  life  of  the  people  has  been  steadily 
rising,  but  the  new  organization  has  been  accompanied  with  so 
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many  hidden  germs  of  social  and  indostrial  evils  as  to  induce  a 
X>e68imism  in  many  minds  for  the  fature.  The  factory  system 
has  induced  immense  congestions  of  population  in  industrial 
centers  with  all  the  attendent  ills  of  city  life.  Division  of  labor 
has  reduced  the  independent  laborer  to  a  mere  mechanism  per- 
forming the  daily  drudge  of  mechanical  toil,  debasing  to  self  and 
little  conducive  to  the  elevation  of  morals  or  sentiment;  while 
the  factory  has  taken  the  mother  and  children  from  the  home 
and  placed  them  in  the  fetid  atmosphere  of  a  crowded  room, 
only  productive  of  disease  a*nd  the  depletion  of  vital  energy, 
while  the  ofibpring,  often  neglected,  is  left  to  grow  up  the  prey 
of  vicious  surroundings.  This  metamorphosis  in  the  industrial 
world  has  also  rendered  it  more  delicate,  more  sensitive,  to  the 
least  disturbance.  The  producing  world  has  become  an  immense 
mechanism,  whose  mainspring  is  credit  and  which  depends  for 
its  propelling  force  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  harmonious 
relationship  between  production  and  consumption.  Industrial 
society  may  be  likened  to  a  pyramid  inverted  upon  its  apex,  or 
is  not  unlike  the  great  image  which  the  king  Nebuchadnezzar 
saw,  ^^  whose  brightness  was  excellent,  whose  head  was  of  fine 
gold,  his  breast  and  his  arms  of  silver,  his  belly  and  thighs  of 
brass,  his  legs  of  iron,  his  feet  part  of  iron,  part  of  clay";  its 
duration  and  strength  seem  most  permanent,  but  its  base  is  so 
insecure  that  the  slightest  touch  or  breath  of  suspicion  is  suffi- 
cient to  crumble  it  to  the  earth. 

But  just  as  the  individual  workman  is  no  longer  a  microcosm 
of  the  industrial  world  about  him,  producing  for  his  own  con- 
sumption and  dependent  upon  his  own  community  for  a  market, 
so  in  a  like  manner  have  nations  ceased  to  be  self-dependent 
and  isolated,  for  by  the  perfection  of  the  railroad,  the  telegraph, 
and  the  steamship,  the  entire  world  has  been  transformed  into  a 
market,  so  that  the  artisans  of  New  England  and  Great  Britain 
have  become  dependent  upon  the  cotton  fields  of  the  South  and 
the  wheat  fields  of  the  West  for  their  sustenance,  as  well  as  for 
the  raw  material  of  manufacture,  from  which  regions  the  raw 
product  can  now  be  transported  more  cheaply  than  from  por- 
tions of  England  less  than  a  generation  ago. 
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By  the  aame  forras  the  entire  civilized  world  has  become  so 
cloBely  identified  in  its  finaucial  interests  that  the  slightest 
Bhock  to  the  most  distant  cx>roer  of  the  earth  is  at  ODce  trans- 
mitted like  an  electric  spark  to  the  atteruiost  traundaries  of  the 
civilized  world.  London  baa  become  as  a  great  financial  nerve 
center,  with  dependent  ganglia  in  New  York,  Paris,  Vienna,  and 
Berlin,  from  which  points  nerve  tissues  ramify  into  every  mart 
of  trade.  So  delicate  has  this  organism  become  that,  like  the 
physical  body,  it  suffers  immediately  and  acutely  from  the 
slightest  wound  inflicted  upon  any  of  its  parts,  and  it  is  this 
sympathetic  relationship  which  renders  financial  panics  at  the 
present  time  so  momentous  in  their  consequences,  and  proves 
them  to  be  independent  alike  of  forms  of  government,  legisla- 
tion, banking  or  currency,  protection  or  free  trade. 

The  panic  of  1S73,  for  instance,  began  in  the  Vienna  Stock 
Exchange,  but  did  not  stop  until  it  had  included  in  its  destruc- 
tive career  every  country  in  Europe,  and  passed  like  a  pesti- 
lence over  the  length  and  breadth  of  North  America.  In  a 
like  manner,  the  stringency  of  1890  had  its  origin  in  a  small 
corner  of  South  America,  where  the  Baring  Brothers  of  Loudon 
had  large  interests,  but  so  great  was  the  shock  which  the  failure 
of  this  firm  had  upon  the  money  markets  that  capital  held  its 
breath  the  world  over  and  feared  for  a  repetition  of  the  crisis 
of  1873. 

In  yet  other  ways  is  this  cosmopolitan  nature  of  the  commer- 
cial world  manifested.  The  introduction  of  triple  expansion 
engines  into  steamship  travel  and  the  cheapening  of  freight 
rates  in  this  country  have  placed  the  great  wheat  fields  of  the 
West  in  closer  relationship  with  the  manufacturing  regions  of 
Oreat  Britain  than  were  the  rural  districts  of  that  country  but  a 
few  years  ago.  To-day  a  shortage  of  our  wheat  crop  is  a 
calamity  to  the  artisans  of  England,  causing  them  to  suffer  ex- 
tremely if  the  price  of  bread  is  thereby  seriously  affected.  In  a 
converse  manner,  a  redundant  crop  upon  the  continent  of 
Europe  is  a  calamity  of  no  mean  order  to  our  western  producen, 
who  are  dependent  upon  this  outlet  for  the  surplus  of  their 
crops,  and  a  temporary  failure  of  this  market  may  be  of  each 
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serions  consequences  as  to  induce  a  commercial  and  industrial 
depression  in  the  eastern  manufacturing  states. 

The  foregoing  description  of  the  economic  conditions  under 
which  we  are  now  living,  and  which  differ  so  radically  from 
anything  which  our  fathers  knew,  indicates  why  it  is  that  crises 
come  with  such  regularity  and  with  such  ever  increasing  severity 
in  the  commercial  world,  and  completely  prostrate  a  country, 
even  in  the  midst  of  seeming  prosperity.  It  will  be  the  aim  of 
the  balance  of  this  paper  to  show  how  panics  make  their  ap- 
pearance and  the  results  which  flow  therefrom.  As  has  before 
been  stated,  the  two  requisites  to  the  smooth  running  of  the  in- 
dustrial organism  are  a  secure  basis  for  credit  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  proper  relations  between  production  and  consump- 
tion. If  the  proper  balance  between  demand  and  supply  is  de- 
stroyed, what  is  termed  overproduction,  or  its  equivalent  under- 
consumption, will  result  and  a  commercial  depression  is  likely 
to  follow  ;  while  if  through  bad  legislation,  careless  banking,  or 
kindred  causes  the  monetary  equipoise  is  disturbed,  credit  is  likely 
to  be  annihilated  and  a  monetary  crisis  precipitated.  These  two 
causes  usually  go  hand  in  hand.  Not  that  it  is  ever  possible 
to  ascribe  a  panic  to  one  specific  cause  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
factors,  for  the  history  of  a  panic,  as  Mr.  Bagehot  says,  is  the 
history  of  the  conflict  of  many  causes,  and  to  attempt  to  explain 
it  without  a  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  each  and  their  relation- 
ships and  dependence  upon  one  another  is  like  trying  to  explain 
the  bursting  of  a  boiler  without  understanding  the  theory  of 
steam. 

An  industrial  crisis  or  depression  is  usually  preceded  by  a 
I>eriod  of  good  times.  Crops  are  unusually  good  for  a  series  of 
years.  The  farmers  are  prosperous  and  feel  that  relief  though 
long  delayed  has  come  at  last  for  them.  They  buy  largely, 
either  to  restock  with  machinery  or  to  add  greater  comforts  or 
luxuries  to  their  homes.  Often  they  go  further  and  purchase 
more  land  for  which  they  mortgage  their  property,  and  this  at  a 
time  when  prices  are  high  and  money  is  commanding  good  in- 
terest. Prosperity  usually  begins  upon  the  great  plains  of  the 
West  and  transmits  its  renewed  energy  into  the  manufacturing 
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East,  for  prosperity,  like  depression,  is  sympathetic.  Busineea 
feels  a  BrowQ'Sequard  elixir  flowiog  through  its  veiite,  and  the 
mills  and  factories  reopen  their  doors  if  they  have  been  closed, 
or  increase  their  output  if  they  have  been  running  low.  Capital 
is  plenty,  the  banks  lend  freely,  everybody  is  anxions  to  bay  in 
the  expectation  of  realizing  quickly  with  a  handsome  profit. 
Kew  capital  is  attracted  into  business  and  old  establish mente 
begin  to  run  double  turns.  Railroad  exinstruction  assumee  un- 
warranted proportions,  speculation  is  general,  wages  are  high, 
money  is  easy,  and  times  are  flush.  Juat  &uch  a  time  as  this  fol- 
lowed upon  the  unusual  harvest  of  IS91.  In  fact,  it  began  as 
early  as  18S9  and  received  a  marked  impulse  in  1890  by  the 
passage  of  the  McKinley  Bill,  which  gave  a  decided  stimnlos  to 
certain  kinds  of  industry.  It  may  seem  a  little  paradoxical  to 
state  that  the  unusual  home  crop  of  1891,  the  exceptional  foreign 
demand  of  the  same  year,  and  the  passage  of  the  high  tariff 
measure  of  1S90,  are  more  largely  responsible  than  any  other 
cause  for  precipitating  the  present  financial  crisis,  yet  such  is  a 
defensible  hypothesis,  at  least.  No  one  will  deny  but  that  the 
country  had  a  "boom"  in  1890-92,  that  railroad  constmction 
was  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  the  country,  that  busineaa  was 
prosperous,  and  that  the  farmers  were  rapidly  paying  off  their 
indebtedness,  while  labor  was  generally  employed  at  high  and 
constantly  increasing  wages. 

We  are  now  paying  for  it  in  forced  liquidation.  Businees 
was  overdone ;  the  warehouses  were  overstocked  with  goods ; 
the  backs  were  loaded  with  commercial  paper ;  there  waa  a 
quite  general  glnt  in  the  market.  When  trade  reaches  snch  a 
state,  everybody  becomes  a  seller  aad  few  are  inclined  to  bny. 

A  panic  usually  begins  in  a  disturbance  of  credit  on  the 
Street.  In  its  earliest  stages  it  amounts  to  no  more  than  a  vagae 
suspicion,  which  finally  crystallizes  into  an  expressiou  of  distrust 
and  apprehension.  Everybody  begins  to  question  the  ability  of 
his  neighbor  to  pay,  and  thns,  feeding  upon  itself,  the  distmst 
becomes  general,  and  those  who  have  obligations  to  meet  en- 
deavor to  strengthen  themselves,  i.  e.,  to  borrow  money  while 
they  can.     They  go  to  the  banker's  with  bills  which  they  ordi  - 
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narily  would  not  have  negotiated  for  days  or  weeks  to  oome. 
The  banks  do  not  like  to  refdse  to  lend  because  it  may  then  be 
said  that  they  are  in  need  of  money  and  thus  the  suspicion  will 
be  attracted  toward  them.  Even  they,  however,  soon  join  in 
the  scurry  to  increase  their  demand  assets  by  calling  in  their 
loans  and  by  declining  to  advance  new  ones.  Instead  of  check- 
ing the  panic  in  its  incipient  stages  by  paying  out  freely  and 
thus  dispelling  the  idea  that  money  is  ''  tight,"  the  bankers  and 
brokers  join  in  the  hue  and  cry  and  strive  to  increase  their  re- 
serves. Such  are  the  phenomena  presented  by  Wall  Street  and 
the  monetary  centers  a  year  since,  when  the  present  depression 
was  in  its  incipiency. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  how  intimate  is  the  relation  which 
the  monetary  market  sustains  to  the  mercantile  world.  All 
merchants  and  manufacturers  are  under  liabilities  to  pay ;  they 
have  recurring  bills  to  meet  which  can  only  be  done  by  discount- 
ing more  paper.  At  such  a  time  as  this  they  probably  desire  to 
borrow  more  freely  than  usual  in  order  to  be  on  the  safe  side  in 
case  of  a  panic  At  such  a  time  everybody  wants  money. 
Credit  for  the  time  being  is  annihilated,  at  least  to  some  extent. 
The  business  world  is  compelled  to  transact  its  affairs  upon  a 
cash  basis,  and  when  it  is  appreciated  that  ninety-five  per  cent 
of  the  business  of  the  country  is  done  upon  credit,  the  result  of 
the  destruction  of  so  much  efflcient  money  will  be  appreciated. 
A  panic  usually  arises  under  some  such  conditions  as  these,  and 
puts  in  its  appearance  at  some  great  financial  center  as  Lombard 
Street  in  London  or  Wall  Street  in  New  York.  It  may  be  pre- 
cipitated by  the  failure  of  some  industrial  undertaking  in  dis- 
tant lands,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Barings  in  1890,  who  went 
down  with  the  depreciation  of  some  South  American  stocks  in 
which  they  were  largely  interested.  More  frequently  the  first 
intimation  the  business  world  has  of  the  trouble  that  is  in  store 
for  it  comes  from  the  announcement  of  some  local  failure,  aa 
that  of  Overend,  Ourney  &  Go.,  in  London  in  1866,  or  of  Jay 
Cooke  &  Co.,  in  New  York  in  1873.  Those  who  remember  this 
failure  will  recall  that  it  came  like  a  thunder  clap  from  a  clear 
sky,  and  the  pall  which  it  cast  over  the  Street  and  the  tremor  of 
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distrust  which  it  sent  through  the  whole  business  world.  In  a 
few  days  eighteen  banks  followed  the  example  by  closing  tbeir 
doora  with  segregate  liabilities  to  depositors  of  $21,000,000. 
From  AVall  Street  the  disaster  was  comrannicated  to  the  outside 
business  world.  Within  an  incredibly  short  time  all  business 
was  at  a  standstill ;  the  Stock  Exchange  temporarily  closed  its 
doors  ;  prices  fell  off  from  ten  to  thirty  five  per  cent ;  and  re- 
mittances from  city  to  city  were  almost  suspended.  Eighty- 
three  railroads,  representing  a  combined  capital  of  two  hun- 
dred and  firty  millions,  suspended  payment,  and  all  business  came 
to  a  temporary  standstill.  During  the  following  winter  three 
million  persons  out  of  a  total  population  of  but  little  over 
forty  millions  were  said  to  be  idle  ;  and  all  this  at  a  time  when 
warehouses  were  filled  with  goods,  prices  and  wages  were  high, 
and  the  country  apparently  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

Prices  then  begin  to  fall,  wages  are  reduced,  men  are  thrown 
out  of  employment  and  clamor  for  work  in  the  streets.  No 
matter  if  the  danger  be  but  imaginary,  the  industrial  mechanism 
is  so  delicate  that  a  failure  to  dispel  it  may  bring  down  the 
financial  structure  of  a  whole  nation  in  a  few  weeks,  prostratjog 
the  strongest  houses  and  inducing  consequences  from  which 
industry  will  not  recover  for  years.  We  know  bow  distrnst 
grows,  fears  augment,  by  feeding  upon  themselves.  Shortly  the 
merchant  heavily  stocked  with  goods  needs  money  to  pay  the 
jobber,  the  jobber  must  meet  bis  obligations  with  the  manu- 
facturer, while  the  latter  has  dependent  upon  him  bis  latmrere, 
who  must  be  paid,  as  well  as  the  firms  and  producers  who  have 
furnished  him  with  materials.  The  people,  appreciating  the 
situation,  begin  to  fear  for  the  solvency  of  the  banks,  and  aggra- 
vate the  conditions  by  demanding  their  money  iu  order  that 
they  may  stow  it  away  in  safe  deposit  vaults  or  in  hiding;  and 
the  banks  themselves  thus  rendered  fearful  of  a  run  are  com- 
pelled to  decliue  to  offer  relief  to  their  patrons.  The  merchant 
cannot  now  find  cash  to  pay  his  bills  and  either  goes  to  the  wall 
or  is  granted  au  estenaion  of  time,  while  his  inability  to  pay  ia 
aggravated  when  it  reaches  the  jobber,  who  carries  aagmented 
consternation  to  the   manufacturer,  who  is  compelled   to   dia- 
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charge  his  employees  until  the  market  improves  or  cash  be- 
comes more  plentifal.  It  is  this  sympathetic  character  of  all 
indastry  which  is  the  most  characteristic  thing  of  the  present 
generation.  A  single  bank  failure  in  New  York  may  bring 
down  half  its  country  dependencies,  and  they  in  turn  may  pre- 
cipitate innumerable  provincial  enterprises. 

This  industrial  solidarity  is  the  direct  result  of  concentration 
of  capital,  the  growth  of  corporations,  and  the  substitution  for 
the  former  local  competition,  in  a  restricted  market,  of  great 
industrial  wars  which  have  for  their  aim  the  control  of  the 
markets  of  the  whole  world.  To  this  must  be  added  the  recent 
development  of  trusts,  monopolies,  and  corners.  The  past 
decade  has  seen  a  development  in  this  direction  unequaled  in 
the  preceding  history  of  the  country.  The  example  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  in  securing  practical  control  of  the 
world's  consumption  of  oil  led  ambitious  financiers  to  the 
belief  that  what  had  been  accomplished  in  one  realm  of  produc- 
tion could  be  done  in  another.  As  a  result  we  have  had  the 
sugar  trust,  the  whisky  trust,  the  copper  trust-,  and  combina- 
tions in  almost  every  other  trade  for  the  better  control  of  prices. 
The  experience  of  the  copper  trust  is  the  history  of  the  majority 
of  these  unholy  combinations.  Attempting  to  control  the 
markets  of  the  world,  it  finally  collapsed  by  the  force  of  in- 
side pressure,  bringing  down  large  affiliated  interests  with  it. 
This  tendency  to  concentration  is  but  one  of  the  symptoms  of 
the  changed  conditions  of  industry,  and  illustrates  the  depend- 
ence of  its  various  parts  as  well  as  the  delicate  relationship 
which  exists  within  it. 

The  periodic  recurrence  of  these  cycles  of  prosperity  and  de- 
pression has  led  certain  economists  to  formulate  a  law  for  their 
occurrence.  That  they  are  periodic  the  uninterrupted  repeti- 
tion every  ten  years  from  1815  down  to  the  present  time  seems 
to  indicate,  although  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  accept  the 
fiemtastic  conclusion  drawn  therefrom  by  Professor  Stanley  Jev- 
ons,  of  England,  that  they  are  dependent  upon  the  decennial 
recurrence  of  the  spots  upon  the  disc  of  the  sun.  It  is  evident^ 
however,  reasoning  from  the  past^  that  the  industrial  world  will 
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continae   to  be  subject  to  their  return  so  long  as  industry  is  ' 

based  upon  the  nnrestrained,  competitive  basis,  and  while  it  by  ! 

no  means  follows  that  the  only  avenue  of  escape  lies  through         \ 
the  socialistic  program,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  relief  is  i 

to  come  from  a  somewhat  similar  process.  Unrestrained,  fierce, 
warlike  competition,  so  long  looked  upon  as  the  industrial  care- 
all,  is  more  largely  responsible  than  any  other  cause  for  such 
experiences  as  we  are  now  passing  through.  It  accounts  for  mis- 
applied production,  popularly  called  overproduction ;  it  de- 
stroys the  harmony  between  production  and  consumption,  which, 
aa  was  stated  above,  is  a  prime  cause  of  financial  depreasioii. 
Combination  and  cooperation  are  the  characteristic  tendencies  of 
tlie  day  both  in  labor  and  capitalistic  circles,  and  it  is  from  the 
regulating  power  and  stability  which  they  give  that  relief  is  bo 
come  if  it  comes  at  all. 

Palliatives  may  be  found,  and  they  doubtless  will  be,  which 
will  tend  to  allay  contributory  agencies  of  a  purely  moaetary 
nature,  but  these  latter  are  but  symptomatic,  not  causal,  and 
their  removal  will  but  alleviate,  not  remove,  the  root  of  the 
evil.  Among  such  protective  measures  changes  in  our  onrreacy 
conditions  must  come  first.  The  Sherman  Law,  debasing  oar 
circulating  medium,  was  a  fruitful  breeder  of  distrust,  and  de- 
stroyed millions  of  dollars  of  that  immense  volume  of  credit 
upon  which  the  bulk  of  the  business  of  the  country  is  done. 
Now  that  this  has  been  accomplished,  the  minds  of  our 
financiers  should  be  turned  to  the  devising  of  some  species 
of  local  currency  which  will  have  all  the  stability  of  our  national 
bank  notes,  but  which,  at  the  same  time,  will  be  more  elastic  and 
better  suited  to  the  demands  of  local  trade.  This  will  give  us  a 
medium  which  will  expand  and  contract  in  conformity  with  the 
demands  of  commerce  and,  at  the  same  time,  will  not  place  us 
under  the  necessity  of  subsidizing  silver  producers  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  industrial  life.  Further  than  this,  greater  soli- 
darity is  needed  among  our  banking  institutions.  The  English 
system  wliicli  placet  the  ultimate  reserve  in  the  Bank  of  Bog- 
land  and  depends  upon  it  to  manage  and  allay  a  panic,  while  it 
contains  many  inherent   defects,  is  undoubtedly  of  inestimable 
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servioe  in  a  time  of  financial  stress.  The  temporary  arrange- 
ment by  means  of  which  the  banks  of  New  York  and  other 
large  cities  came  to  one  another's  rescue  during  the  panic  of  last 
snmmer  is  susceptible  of  development  and  will  tend  to  lend  some 
solidarity  to  the  commercial  and  industrial  world  in  case  of  an- 
other stress. 

Palliatives  or  panaceas  for  the  prevention  of  industrial  depres- 
sions are  more  difficult  of  formulation.  As  is  well  known,  the 
depression  through  which  we  are  now  passing  was  in  its  begin- 
ning almost  purely  monetary,  but  its  long  duration  shows  that  the 
<sountry  had  been  preparing  for  its  coming  by  long  years  of  spec- 
ulative activity.  Despite  the  present  reassuring  trade  reports 
it  bids  fair  to  make  its  influence  manifest  for  years  to  come. 
The  depression  of  1873  hung  like  a  pall  over  the  country  down 
to  as  late  as  1879,  and  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  industrial  condi- 
tions will  not  for  years  to  come  attain  the  buoyancy  which  char- 
acterized trade  during  the  years  from  1890  to  1892.  In  fact,  it 
is  questionable  if  conditions  will  ever  be  as  favorable  to  labor 
and  capital  as  they  have  been  during  the  decade  which  closed 
with  the  latter  year.  Aside  from  the  £Ehct  that  speculative  rail- 
road building  has  almost  reached  its  limits  as  has  the  booming 
of  western  cities  for  si)eculative  purposes,  capital,  both  foreign 
and  domestic,  has  become  exceedingly  distrustful  of  American 
investments  on  account  of  the  continued  outbreaks  and  excesses 
of  organized  labor,  which  together  with  the  recent  exhibitions 
of  Coxeyism  has  done  more  to  discredit  our  country  abroad  than 
anything  which  has  happened  since  the  repudiation  by  our 
states  of  their  indebtedness  previous  and  immediately  subse- 
quent  to  the  war.  Capital  will  be  slow  to  enter  new  fields  so 
long  as  it  is  unprotected  from  the  unregulated  tyranny  of  such 
outbreaks  as  the  last  year  has  witnessed.  For  these  as  well  as 
other  reasons  which  might  be  mentioned,  the  recovery  from  the 
present  asphyxiation  of  industry  and  trade  must  be  slow  and 
gradual.  Undoubtedly  the  settlement  of  the  tariff  discussion 
will  tend  to  stimulate  trade  somewhat  by  enabling  producers  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  changed  conditions,  but  until  prices 
become  more  stable  and  industry  more  active,  production  will 
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be  confined  to  the  satiBfaction  of  immediate  demand.  Moreover 
the  country  has  become  heavily  in  debt.  The  farmer  has  been 
delaying  the  sale  of  his  produce  in  anticipation  of  improvement 
in  prices  and  has  hypothecated  bis  anticipated  receipts,  while 
the  laborer  has  granted  a  lien  on  his  wages  for  months  to 
come  to  his  grocer,  clothier,  shoemaker,  and  those  who  have 
advanced  him  the  means  of  existence  during  the  past  twelve 
months. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  believed  that  convalescence  will  be  slow 
and  gradual,  but  with  confidence  restored  and  the  pending  con- 
flicts between  capital  and  labor  harmonized,  the  process  of  heal- 
ing will  be  rapid,  for  no  country  has  shown  such  marvelous  re- 
cuperative power  in  the  past  as  has  the  United  States. 

From  a  study  of  existing  conditions,  one  is  led  to  the  belief 
that  the  periodic  recurrence  of  trade  depressions  is  inherent  in 
our  industrial  organism.  Only  socialism  offers  a  panacea  for 
their  prevention,  and  this  is  so  chimerical,  and  even  by  its 
friends  acknowledged  to  be  so  wholly  a  dream  of  the  future, 
that  it  scarcely  merits  notice.  As  long  as  competition  is  the 
only  regulator  of  industry  and  the  social  harmonies  remaiu  de 
pendent  upon  the  misdirected  efforts  of  selfishness,  it  is  safe  to 
predict  that  so  long  will  the  world  be  subject  to  the  recurrence 
of  these  industrial  plagues,  which  fill  our  laud  with  want  and 
destitution,  even  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  which  crowd  our  alms- 
houses and  prisons  with  those  who  would  but  cannot  work,  and 
send  out  upon  the  public  highways  thousands  of  organized 
tramps  to  prey  upon  public  sentiment  and  bring  discredit  upon 
the  fair  name  of  democracy. 

Frederic  Clemson  Howe. 


THE  SENATE  AND  THE  LORDS:  A  COMPARISON. 

BY  J.   CASTELL  HOPKINS. 

IT  IS  not  often  that  the  TTppbr  Honse  of  a  free  legislature  haa 
a  meaanre  to  consider  of  greater  ImportaDce  than  that 
recently  dealt  with  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
still  more  seldom  that  a  measure  goes  up  from  the  Lower  House 
with  so  distinct  a  mandate  from  the  people  behind  it.  And 
yet  for  six  long  months  the  civilized  world  has  looked  on,  at 
first  with  ezx>ectation9  then  with  amazement^  and  at  last  with 
alarm,  while  the  interests  of  a  great  nation  have  been  used  as 
the  shuttlecock  of  faction  and  the  welfare  of  millions  of  indi- 
viduals sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  personal  greed,  ambition,  or 
dislike.  Meantime  the  people  have  suffered.  Fiscal  uncer- 
tainty always  promotes  commercial  disaster  or  enhances  any 
national  depression  which  may  already  exists  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  while  American  senators  have  been  talking  during  the 
half  year  which  has  gone  since  the  Wilson  Bill  was  sent  to  them, 
the  industrial,  financial,  and  commercial  interests  of  the  people 
have  by  their  inaction  been  more  than  seriously  affected.  Stag- 
nation in  business  and  destitution  among  the  working  classes 
have  been  to  some  extent  a  consequence  ;  distrust  of  the  party 
whose  principles  were  embodied  in  the  measure  and  whose 
honor  was  bound  up  in  its  success  was  another  result ;  loss  of 
prestige  by  the  Senate  and  the  acquisition  of  a  reputation  for 
trickery  and  political  dishonesty  was  a  most  unfortunate  outcome. 
During  this  period  it  was  natural  that  considerable  discussion 
should  take  place  as  to  the  position  of  a  second  chamber  in  the 
Constitution  ;  as  to  its  duties  toward  the  people  and  its  value  in 
comparison  with  the  Upper  Houses  of  other  countries.  Inevita- 
bly, the  British  House  of  Lords  was  dealt  with,  but  always  to  its 
disadvantage,  and  esi)ecially  so  after  some  conflict  of  opinion 
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between  it  and  the  House  of  Commons,  or  some  baret  of  de- 
□aQciatioii  from  a  Laboachere  or  John  Bums.  Bat  in  what 
has  been  said  and  written  a  certain  resemblance  in  daties,  in 
functions,  and  in  development  between  the  two  bodies  haa  been 
overlooked,  while  an  important  difference  in  conduct  daring 
two  important  crises  and  under  certain  important;  conditions 
Beems  to  have  been  entirely  forgotten. 

Alexander  Hamilton  in  the  Federalist  describes  the  chief  ob- 
jects of  those  who  implanted  the  ^nate  in  the  Constitution.  A^ 
regards  the  equal  representation  of  states,  the  share  in  appoint- 
ments to  office  and  control  of  treaties  there  can  of  course  be  no 
distinct  comparison  with  the  Honse  of  Lords.  But  in  acting  as 
a  cheek  to  the  president's  power;  in  restraining  the  impetnoeity 
of  the  Lower  House ;  in  providing  a  body  of  men  whose  greater 
experience,  longer  term  of  membership,  and  comparative  inde- 
pendence of  popular  election,  would  promote  stability  in  the 
government  of  the  nation,  maintain  its  reputation  and  character 
abroad,  and  conduce  to  continuity  of  foreign  policy — there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  fathers  of  the  republic  copied  the  British 
Upper  HoDse,  and  in  doing  so  builded  better  than  they  knew. 
Certainly  Hamilton  never  dreamed  that  the  Senate  would  one 
day  be  able  to  override  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  or  block 
the  expressed  will  of  the  people. 

Leaving  aside,  therefore,  the  difference  between  hereditary 
succession  and  state  election,  as  not  particularly  material  to  the 
point,  we  find  that  a  century  ago  the  two  Chambers— the  one  in 
a  monarchical,  the  other  in  a  republican  country — started  upon 
a  somewhat  similar  basis.  If  the  British  House  did  not  control 
treaties  and  patronage,  Ha  memlters  certainly  had  more  than 
their  share  of  influence  in  the  various  ministries  in  which  they 
led  or  participated  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  time.  And 
if  the  American  Senate  boasted  the  meml>er8hip  of  many  of  the 
republic's  greatest  men,  its  most  illnstrious  orators,  statesmen, 
and  diplomatists,  so  also  the  British  Second  Chamber  could 
claim  fully  as  high  a  rank  in  the  long  succession  of  premiers, 
ministers,  ex-ambassadors,  generals,  and  leaders  of  every  phase  of 
the  national  life,  who  found  their  places  within  its  walls.    Bat  in 
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one  all-important  respect  the  two  Houses  have  grown  farther 
apart  as  the  years  rolled  on.  While  the  Senate  has  acquired 
greater  power  and  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  influen- 
tial Upper  House  in  the  world,  the  Lords  have  gradually  lost 
ground  in  the  country  and  prestige  abroad.  While  the  Ameri- 
can Chamber  has  become  tyrannical,  the  British  House  has  de- 
veloped more  and  more  regard  for  the  expressed  will  of  the 
people.  The  one  has  grown  to  be  the  strongest  body  in  the 
republic,  the  other  has  assumed  the  useful  function  of  averting 
hasty  legislation  and  ascertaining  definitely  the  direction  which 
the  popular  desires  appear  to  take. 

Yet  at  a  crisis  which  afTects  the  commercial,  financial,  and 
general  interests  of  the  country^  the  House  of  Lords,  as  I  am 
about  to  prove,  shows  to  immensely  greater  advantage.  During 
the  period  of  disaster  which  has  lately  passed  away  and  the 
time  of  severe  depression  which  has  not  yet  gone,  the  patriotism 
of  every  American  citizen  was  surely  required  in  the  support  of 
the  administration  and  the  promotion  of  strong  and  stable  gov- 
ernment. If  ever  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  famous  principle, 
^^the  Queen's  government  must  be  carried  on,"  deserved  a  new 
and  vigorous  application,  it  was  in  the  case  of  the  tariff  reforms 
which  had  been  supported  at  the  national  elections  of  1892  by 
such  a  sweeping  vote.  But  the  only  result  has  been  an  exhibi- 
tion of  selfishness,  wire-pulling,  and  alleged  corruption  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate,  which  has  gone  far  to  destroy  its  great 
reputation  and  annihilate  the  popularity  it  formerly  possessed. 

How  different  the  action  of  the  House  of  Lords  during  the 
national  crisis  brought  about  by  depression,  famine,  and  agita- 
tion in  1846  !  As  in  the  United  States  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  the  country  was  in  the  midst  of  deep  distress,  extending 
to  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men.  Bread  was  dear,  labor 
scarce,  agitation  abundant,  and  confidence  gone.  But  the  one 
thing  needed  was  tariff  reform — the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws 
and  lifting  of  the  almost  innumerable  burdens  imposed  upon  the 
masses.  However  beneficial  protection  had  once  been,  it  had 
some  years  before  this  reached  a  point  which  boded  disaster  and 
for  the  time  at  least  necessitated  sweeping  amendment  or  com- 
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plete  abolition.  But  action  along  sach  lines  meant  injnry  and 
perhaps  ruin  to  the  a^icultural  and  landed  interests.  And 
those  interests  were  synonymous  with  the  welfare  of  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Lords.  It  might  therefore  have  been 
expected  that  the  Peers  would  make  a  desperate  fight  for  protec- 
tion ;  that  they  would  struggle  in  the  last  ditch  for  the  interests 
of  their  property  and  products;  that  they  would  defy  the 
people  rather  than  sacrifice  personal  and  pecuniary  considera- 
tions to  the  public  welfare. 

The  measure  which  practically  abolished  the  Com  Laws  passed 
the  Commons  by  a  majority  of  98  and  was  sent  up  to  a  Chamber 
in  which  it  is  probable  that  not  more  than  five  or  six  members 
were  convinced  free-traders.  The  Peers  were  fully  conscious  of 
what  the  measure  involved.  Some  believed  it  meant  far  more 
disastrous  consequences  than  any  mere  injury  to  agricaltnral 
interests.  Lord  Feversbam  declared  it  to  be  part  of  "a  down- 
ward movement  calculated  to  overthrow  the  coustitotioa,"  and 
Lord  Gage  inquired  if  there  was  "one  known  or  suspected 
enemy  to  the  Church  or  State,  Crown  or  Aristocracy,  who  would 
not  be  found  heart  aud  hand  urging  on  this  measure."  The 
Duke  of  Richmond  in  moving  the  rejection  of  the  bill  declared 
it  likely  to  inflict  a  deadly  blow  npon  British  agriculture ;  to  be 
fraught  with  ruin  to  the  nation;  to  be  a  retrospective  law  for 
the  confiscation  of  property;  and  "a  measure  which  if  carried 
into  law  will  shake  the  very  foundations  of  the  Throne,  will 
cripple  the  Church,  endanger  our  institutious,  and  convert  onr 
hitherto  happy  and  contented  people  from  a  state  of  compara- 
tive comfort  to  one  of  misery  and  wretchedness.  I  believe  it 
will  lead  to  endless  confasioa  and  anarchy." 

The  Marqnis  of  Londonderry  in  defending  the  bill  admitted 
it  to  be  largely  "aquestion  of  rent-roll  and  profit,"  which  will 
seem  a  curious  thing  to  do  in  a  House  filled  with  great  land- 
lords. Lord  Carnarvon  "believed  that  nine  tenths  of  those 
whom  he  addressed  were  unfriendly  at  heart  to  the  withdrawal 
of  the  principle  of  protection."  The  Earl  of  Wicklow  thought 
the  proposed  change  was  "one  by  which  the  landed  interest 
would  be  ousted  from  their  property,"  aud  the  Duke  of  Cleve- 
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land  declared  that  the  occasion  would  be  memorable  in  history 
for  the  sacrifice  of  private  opinion.  But  the  speech  of  the 
debate  was  that  of  Lord  Stanley,  afterwards  Earl  of  Derby  and 
prime  minister,  who  with  characteristic  ability,  vigor,  and 
eloquence,  attacked  the  measure  and  denounced  those  .who 
spoke  of  the  Peers  as  a  grinding  aristocracy  or  as  heartless 
landlords. 

He  fully  believed,  however,  that  the  general  result  would  be 
the  eating  up  of  the  greater  part  of  the  landlord's  rental, 
serious  loss  to  the  tenant  farmer,  the  discharge  of  many  laborers, 
and  the  lowering  of  wages.  In  the  main  his  prophecies  have 
been  fulfilled  by  time,  and  the  competition  following  upon  free 
trade  has  without  doubt  deeply  injured  the  agricultural  interests 
of  England.  And  Lord  Stanley's  appeal  to  the  Peers  to  avert 
"a  x>auper  and  dependent  aristocracy"  was  very  skilful  and 
eminently  calculated  to  move  his  audience.  But  he  looked  be- 
yond the  body  which  he  addressed  to  the  great  mass  of  landed 
proprietors  whom  it  really  represented  and  asked  support  for 
their  interests  and  welfare. 

^^I  speak,"  said  he,  ''of  men  t^nennobled  by  rank,  and  many 
of  them  t^ndistinguished  by  great  wealth,  but  who,  and  their 
ancestors  before  them  for  generations  after  generations,  have 
been  the  center  each  of  his  resx)ective  locality ;  who  have  the 
prestige  of  old  associations  attached  to  their  names;  who  con- 
duct the  business  of  their  respective  counties ;  who  influence  the 
opinions  and  feelings  of  their  respective  neighborhoods ;  who 
exercise  a  modest  and  decent  hospitality,  and  preside  over  a 
tenantry  who  have  hereditary  claims  upon  their  consideration 
and  affections." 

No  more  effective  ground  could  have  been  taken  than  this. 
Yet  appeals  to  class  prejudice,  to  Tory  fears  of  change  and  of 
the  future,  were  equally  useless  against  the  consciousness  of  the 
Peers  that  the  people  required  free  food  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
given  them  even  though  their  own  pockets  suffered.  Neither 
appeals  to  sentiment  or  selfishness  could  prevail  against  the 
patriotism  which  made  a  much  misrepresented  body  think  of 
country  firsts  class  second.    The  bill,  therefore,  was  allowed  to 
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pass,  though  a  formal  protest  BigDed  by  89  peers  shows  how 
deeply  injurious  its  principles  were  believed  \a  be.  This  docu- 
ment asserted  the  injustice  of  withdrawing  protection  from  the 
landed  interests,  leaving  them  subjected  at  the  same  time  to  ex 
clasive  burdens  imposed  for  purposes  of  general  advantage. 

A  further  difference  in  the  manner  of  treating  a  commercial 
and  fiscal  crisis  was  the  time  occupied  in  legislation.  The 
Wilson  Bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Eeprescntativea 
almost  a  year  ago,  and  passed  Into  the  Senate  on  February  1, 
1894.  Thence  its  mutilated  shadow  emerged  early  in  August  to 
run  the  gauntlet  of  the  Lower  House  once  more.  That  it  has 
done  so  reflects  infinite  credit  upon  the  moderation  of  the 
representatives  and  their  desire  to  settle  a  much  vexed  question. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Corn  Importation  Bill  was  introdaoed 
into  the  House  of  Commons  on  March  9,  1846,  passed  into  the 
Lords  on  May  15,  was  discussed  and  passed  by  the  Upper  House 
on  June  25.  It  received  the  royal  assent  in  three  and  a  half 
months  alter  presentation  to  the  Commons.  Yet  the  one 
measure  involved  a  great  and  complete  national  change  of 
policy,  the  other  only  touched  the  fringe  of  free  trade  and 
possible  reform. 

One  more  illustration  may  be  given  of  the  greater  adaptability 
and  moderation  of  the  Lords  as  compared  with  the  Senate.  The 
recent  Budget  Bill  which  passed  the  House  of  Commons  by  the 
miserable  majority  of  fourteen,  was  peculiarly  unacceptable  lo 
the  aristocracy  and  to  the  Upper  House.  It  imposed,  by  meaos 
of  death  duties,  many  burdens  upon  the  land  and  English  agri- 
culture at  a  time  when  they  could  ill  be  borne.  It  will  cause 
many  country  homes  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  England 
bo  be  closed.  It  will  ultimately  throw  a  large  number  of  do- 
mestic servants  and  agricultural  laborers  out  of  employment. 
It  spares  personal  property  at  the  expense  of  real  properly 
and  of  land.  It  lets  off  the  rich  radical  capitalist  who  baa  made 
bis  money  out  of  the  working  classes  with  a  minimum  of  tax- 
ation and  imposes  the  maximnm  upon  the  already  hard  pressed 
landowner.  It  is  complex  in  details  to  the  point  of  bewilder- 
ment and  utterly  unjust  in  its  general  application. 
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Yet  because  precedent  made  it  impossible  to  amend  the 
measure  without  rejecting  it  entirely^  thus  putting  the  whole 
financial  arrangements  of  the  government  and  country  in  a 
state  of  frightful  confusion^  the  House  of  Lords  passed  the  bill 
after  one  day's  discussion.  There  was  no  doubt  as  to  its  power 
of  rejection,  and  also  little  reason  to  doubt  that  if  the  step  had 
been  taken  the  objectionable  features  would  ultimately  have 
been  dropped.  But  the  public  service  and  administration  have 
to  be  carried  on,  and  even  i>eers  like  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
whose  estates  will  bear  an  enormous  burden  as  a  consequence, 
preferred  to  endure  that  result  rather  than  risk  a  collision  with 
the  Lower  House  over  a  measure  which  afTected  the  immediate 
financial  interests  of  the  whole  country. 

It  is  indeed  well  that  this  i>ower  of  interference  over  money 
bills  has  become  dormant^  even  though  the  Commons  may  take 
advantage  of  the  £Eict^  and  it  would  be  well  for  the  United  Stfttes 
if  its  Senate  were  restricted  in  the  right  to  propose  and  concur 
in  amendments  to  bills  for  raising  revenue.  The  House  of 
Lords  undoubtedly  has  the  privilege  of  such  interference,  Mr. 
Gladstone  going  so  £bu:  as  to  admit  the  fact  in  1861,  and  to  add 
in  his  official  x>osition  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  ''I 
think  the  House  of  Lords  is  right  and  wise  in  avoiding  any  for- 
mal surrender  of  the  i>ower,  even  of  amendment^  in  cases  where 
it  might  think  it  justifiable  to  amend  a  bill  relating  to  finance." 
But  the  beauty  and  chief  excellence  of  the  British  system  is  that 
powers  unexercised  become  not  exactly  lost^  but  dormant^  and 
precedent  soon  merges  into  practice.  Hence  it  has  become  cus- 
tomary not  to  interfere  with  money  bills,  even  when  new  and 
threatening  legislation  is  tacked  on.  What  a  cutting  of  the 
knot  it  would  be  if  the  American  House  of  Eepresentatives 
when  fresh  from  the  people  could  legislate  in  fiscal  matters  to 
suit  the  known  and  expressed  wish  of  the  electorate  ! 

Undoubtedly  in  this  connection  British  countries  are  more 
fortunate  than  the  United  States.  Toward  the  close  of  1878  the 
most  important  general  election  in  its  history  occurred  in 
Canada.  The  issue  was  protection  as  against  a  revenue  tariff, 
and  the  former  principle  was  victorious.     Early  in  the  year  the 
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new  Parliament  met  and  on  March  14  the  tariff  arrangeniente 
■were  preseDted  to  the  Cominoas.  The  proposals  were  a  veritable 
fiscal  revolation,  and  affected  every  interest  and  indnstry  and 
iadividual  in  the  country.  Yet  by  May  15  the  measore  had 
become  law  and  Parliament  waa  prorogued.  So  it  was  recently 
with  the  alterations  in  the  tariff  introduced  at  Ottawa  by  Mr. 
Poster,  minister  of  finance.  A  few  weeks  sufficed  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  details  and  ventilation  of  views  and  principles.  The 
country  waa  not  kept  in  any  lengthy  suspense,  and  almost  before 
it  knew  that  really  important  changes  were  contemplated,  bosi- 
□ess  was  adjusting  itself  to  the  changes  made.  The  same  result 
followed  in  New  South  Wales  two  years  ago  when  Sir  George 
Dibbs  carried  the  country  upon  a  protective  policy.  Parlia- 
ment received  at  his  hands  the  tariff,  and  in  the  coarse  of  a  short 
time  its  main  proposals  became  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  whole  difference  turns  upon  the  system  of  ministerial 
responsibility  in  British  countries  as  opposed  to  the  elaborately 
divided  powers  of  American  administration.  In  the  former 
case  the  ministers  are  responsible  to  Parliament  and  thence  to 
the  people  for  all  legislation.  When  the  government  introduces 
anything  so  important  as  a  tariff  measure,  it  stands  or  falls  by 
the  result.  Every  detail  has  been  studied,  every  interest  con- 
sidered as  far  as  possible.  The  party  as  a  whole  is  pledged  to 
its  support.  The  Upper  House  is  not  strong  enough  or  else  has 
not  the  right  to  amend  or  reject  it,  and,  unless  the  government 
has  a  very  small  majority,  continuous  obstruction  or  any  delay 
injurious  to  national  interests  is  almost  impossible.  Within  a 
very  few  months  after  a  general  election  which  tnrns  apoa  the 
fiscal  question,  the  will  of  the  people  is  thus  in  distinct  opera- 
tion upon  the  national  tariff. 

No  Tipper  House  either  in  Britain,  in  Australia,  in  Canada, 
or  South  Africa,  will  withstand  the  ascertained  wishes  of  the 
people.  In  England  it  has  the  power  but  not  the  inclination. 
In  the  Uuited  States  it  has  t>oth.  And  yet  the  Senate  is  not 
really  any  more  a  popular  institution  than  the  Lords.  Stability 
in  its  case  is  growing  into  monopoly  ;  inequality  of  representa- 
tion into  a  menace  to  tlie  will  of  the  people.  If  hereditary  nuik 
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is  neoeflsary  for  membership  in  the  House  of  Lords,  great  wealth 
has  become  almost  a  sine  qua  non  in  the  American  Senate. 
Originally  an  incorporation  of  the  distrust  of  democracy  felt  by 
the  founders  of  the  nation,  it  has  now  become  a  drag  upon  the 
wheel  of  i>opalar  reform.  For  a  century  the  trusted  represent- 
ative  of  much  that  was  honored  and  great  in  the  national  life, 
it  has  now  developed  into  the  home  of  what  may  be  termed  con- 
servative demagogism. 

If  the  House  of  Lords  rejects  measures  purely  partisan  in 
their  origin  and  largely  theoretical  in  their  application,  it  does 
not  wantonly  oppose  reforms  which  the  voice  of  the  people  defi- 
nitely demands.  If  the  British  House  is  not  elective,  it  at 
least  represents  great  interests,  great  landed  property,  an  influ- 
ential and  widely  dispersed  class,  important  local  and  national 
duties.  But  it  is  the  misfortune  of  the  Senate  to  represent 
X)ersonal  ambition,  personal  wealth,  and  the  personal  manip- 
ulation of  state  i>olitios  to  the  advantage  of  the  individual  rather 
than  of  the  country.  It  is  also  becoming  yearly  more  and  more 
a  battlefield  for  demagogues  who  aspire  to  gain  the  ear  of  the 
people  with  a  view  to  higher  position,  and  who  are  always  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  honor  to  expediency,  and  the  national  interests 
to  individual  desires.  And  while  we  never  hear  of  corruption 
in  the  Lords  and  know  that  its  members  serve  the  state  from 
principle  and  without  fee,  the  world  has  lately  stood  aghast  at 
reports  of  wire-pulling,  corrupt  lobbying,  and  indecent  specu- 
lation among  members  of  the  American  Senate. 

The  end  is  not  yet.  Tariff  arrangements  may  be  made  and 
unmade,  national  depressions  may  come  and  go,  but  without 
dogmatism,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  two  Chambers,  such  as  the 
House  and  the  Senate  have  become,  can  hardly  continue  session 
after  session  having  interminable  disputes,  conferences,  and 
compromises  without  the  people  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
only  one  popular  and  powerful  House  is  possible  in  a  great 
modem  state.  Such  has  been  the  experience  of  Great  Britain, 
Canada,  and  the  Australias.  Such  will  ultimately  be  the  ex- 
X)erience  of  the  United  States. 

J.  Castell  Hopkins. 
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ONE  of  the  most  hopefal  signs  of  oar  time  is  the  deep  and 
widespread  interest  awakened  in  the  public  mind  npon 
economic  qnestiona.  Of  these  there  are  none  that  are  more 
important,  or  more  intricate  and  lees  understood,  than  those 
pertaining  to  the  public  finances  and  the  national  carrency. 

When  we  consider  the  complicated  and  abstruse  nature  of 
these  monetary  and  tinaocial  questions,  which  have  been  bo 
precipitately  thrust  for  solution  upon  the  public  mind,  without 
preliminary  training  or  preparation  for  the  task,  we  need  not 
wonder  at  the  many  contradictory,  impracticable,  and  visionary 
theories  and  sugge&tious  that  have  been  advanced. 

It  ia  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  present  any  new 
theories  of  financ«,  or  to  suggest  any  novel  plan  of  escape  from 
existing  financial  complications.  There  has  been  already  too 
much  of  the  new,  the  startling,  and  the  sensational,  injected 
into  scientific  investigation.  As  a  people,  we  are  laoking  in 
that  spirit  of  conservatism  and  humility  so  essential  to  succen 
in  scientific  studies.  We  are  losing  too  much  of  our  reverence 
for  the  laborious  researches  and  the  garnered  wisdom  of  the 
past.  We  are  becoming  too  much  inflated  with  the  pride  of 
independent,  uncultivated  thought. 

There  is,  I  believe,  more  hope  of  a  solution  of  oar  difficulties 
in  a  dispassionate,  appreciative  review  of  the  generally  accepted 
principles  and  theories  of  finance,  with  a  study  of  their  applica- 
tion to  existing  financial  conditions,  than  there  is  in  the  extrava- 
gant and  revolutionary  theories  with  which  it  is  sought  to  sub- 
vert and  replace  them. 

Money  has  been  called  "the  tool  of  commerce."  It  performs 
its  chief  functions  in  the  distribution  of  wealth.     It  is  never  an 
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artiole  of  oonsumption.  It  does  not  minister  directly  to  our 
physical  comfort,  convenience,  or  sostenance.  Practically  it 
I)erforms  no  labor  and  suffers  no  wear  and  subserves  no  material 
use.  Its  normal  state,  whether  represented  by  coined  metal  or 
coined  certificates,  is  one  of  quiescence.  Its  chief  offices  are 
performed  by  bills  of  exchange,  or  by  transfers  upon  ledgers. 
Strictly  speaking,  it  is  never  borrowed  to  be  returned  to  the 
lender,  but  is  bought,  to  be  repaid  in  kind  at  some  future  date, 
either  with  or  without  interest. 

A  distinction  has  been  drawn  between  the  intrinsic  value  of 
money,  or  its  value  as  a  material  product,  and  its  commercial  or 
exchangeable  value,  which  is  represented  by  its  purchasing 
power.  The  government  by  coining  the  metal  may  invest  it 
with  the  properties  and  uses  of  money,  and  thus  by  giving  it  a 
new  and  wider  utility,  may  greatly  enhance  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  metal.  The  coin  is  still  nothing  more  than  a  commodity. 
The  raw  product  of  the  mines  is  manufactured  by  the  mint  into 
a  finished  product  ready  for  use.  The  stamp  is  only  a  mark  of 
identification;  it  simply  certifies  that  this  is  a  dollar,  that  it 
contains  so  many  grains  of  silver  or  gold )  but  the  worth  or 
value  of  the  dollar  is  determined,  like  that  of  all  other  products, 
by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Hence  the  coin  has  no 
value  beyond  that  of  the  metal  it  contains,  with  the  cost  of 
coinage  added,  and  its  intrinsic  value  is  its  only  real  value. 

I  know  that  this  i>OBition  is  denied  by  those  theorists  who  con- 
tend that  money,  as  such,  is  simply  a  symbol  or  representative 
of  values,  that  by  the  fiat  of  the  state  it  stands  for  a  certain 
value,  without  regard  to  the  material  on  which  the  fiat  is 
stamped.  In  other  words,  that  it  is  equivalent  to  a  certificate 
of  deiKwit,  issued  by  the  directors  of  the  great  cooperative 
association  known  as  the  state,  and  entitling  the  bearer  to  draw 
upon  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  entire  community  for  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  values. 

The  fatal  defect  of  this  theory  of  fiat  money  is,  that  it  leaves 
no  standard  of  values.  As  long  as  a  dollar  stands  for  a  specific 
number  of  grains  of  gold  or  silver — articles  of  intrinsic  value 
which  are  approximately  uniform  in  quantity  and  cost  of  pro- 
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ductioD  and  hence  in  relative  value — the  holder  of  a  dollar  is  en- 
titled to  receive  for  it,  and  he  can  exchange  it  for,  the  equiva- 
lent in  ralne  of  the  metal  represented  in  the  dollar,  and  this 
will  be  equally  true  whether  he  deliver  the  coin  or  a  certificate 
of  deposit  of  the  bullion  in  the  treasury. 

This  theory  of  fiat  money  was  strengthened,  if  uot  first  sug- 
gested, by  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  Bank  of 
England  in  the  year  1797,  when,  in  order  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  trade,  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  disastrous  coDSequeooes  of 
the  financial  failure  of  the  greatest  commercial  empire  in  the 
world,  and  in  order  to  escape  uuiveraal  fiaaucial  ruin,  the  busi- 
ness world  by  common  consent  agreed  to  receive  and  pass  ite 
worthless  bank  notes  at  par.  The  fiction  served  its  purpose, 
and  averted  impending  financial  disaster. 

The  fiat  money  theorists  find  another  illustration  and  argu- 
ment in  the  legal  tender  act  of  the  United  States,  which  gave  to 
three  hundred  and  forty-six  million  dollars'  worth  of  United 
States  notes,  commonly  called  greenbacks,  a  forced  circulation  by 
making  them  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  all  debts,  public  and 
private,  except  duties  on  imports  and  interest  on  the  public 
debt. 

There  are,  however,  several  vital  distiuctions  between  oar 
greenbacks  and  the  fiat  money  of  the  theorists.  The  legal  ten- 
der act,  though  tainted  with  the  vice  of  repudiation,  aud  being 
ex  post /,icto  in  its  operation,  impairing  the  obligation  of  pre- 
existing contracts,  was  nevertheless  held  to  be  constitutional  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  doctrine  of  these 
decisions  when  followed  to  its  ultimate  consequences  would 
seem  to  recognize  the  right  of  Congress  to  create  money.  Bat  as 
the  act  under  consideration  virtually  provided  for  the  annual  re- 
demption and  reissue  of  the  notes,  by  making  them  a  legal  ten- 
der in  payment  of  all  public  dues  except  duties  on  imports  and 
interest  on  the  public  debt,  the  objectionable  features  of  the  att 
were  practically  eliminated. 

Another  distinction  between  the  greenbacks  and  fiat  money 
is,  that  the  former  do  not  displace  gold  and  silver  as  money,  nor 
destroy  the  metallic  standard  for  the  measure  of  values,  bat  the 
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value  of  the  dollar  as  before  is  determined  by  the  value  of  the 
metal  it  contains  or  represents.  The  fiat  theory,  on  the  con- 
trary,  involves  a  complete  revolution  in  the  financial  systems  of 
the  world.  Under  it  money  will  cease  to  have  an  intrinsic, 
though  variable,  value,  by  virtue  of  which  alone  it  now  serves, 
however  imperfectly,  to  measure  other  values.  It  will  simply 
become  the  worthless  symbol  of  an  indeterminate  quantity.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  dollars'  worth  of  value  in  the  abstract. 
There  is  nothing  fixed  and  absolute  about  values.  A  dollar 
that  does  not  contain  or  represent  or  stand  for  a  definite  quan- 
tity of  some  valuable  thing  is  worthless  as  a  measure  of  values 
or  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  Like  the  illusive  mirage  of  the 
desert,  it  represents  nothing  tangible  or  real,  and  is  a  delusion 
and  a  snare. 

There  neither  is  nor  can  be  any  fixed  and  absolute  standard  of 
values.  Values  are  always  relative  and  variable,  fluctuating 
with  time  and  place  and  circumstances.  The  importance  of 
money  as  a  measure  of  valueB»is  much  exaggerated  \  for  as  the 
value  of  an  article  is  often  subject  to  great  and  rapid  changes, 
without  any  corresponding  change  in  the  article  itself,  the 
measure  is  only  true  at  the  particular  time  and  place  it  is  made. 
In  all  the  great  markets  of  the  world  daily  prices*  current  are 
issued,  in  the  ceaseless  effort  to  keep  up  with  the  fluctuations  in 
values.  It  is  this  characteristic  of  values,  their  instability  and 
uncertainty,  that  renders  them  the  subject  of  the  most  extensive, 
if  not  the  most  demoralizing,  gambling  that  is  carried  on  in  the 
world. 

Money  plays  a  more  important  part  as  a  measure  of  credit. 
For  the  equal  protection  of  the  debtor  and  creditor,  and  in  the 
interest  of  trade,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  one 
uniform  standard  of  money  be  adopted,  and  that  the  volume  of 
money  in  circulation  bear  as  nearly  as  possible  a  uniform  ratio 
to  the  volume  of  business  to  be  transacted.  It  is  evident  that 
these  considerations  are  of  far  greater  moment  than  the  volume 
of  the  circulating  medium,  or  the  amount  per  capita  in  circu- 
lation, because,  should  the  volume  of  the  circulating  medium  be 
either  increased  or  diminished  one  half,  it  would  not  seriously 
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affect  the  facilities  of  exchange,  since  as  the  volume  increased 
the  value  wonld  diminisfa,  and  vine  versa,  hut  the  one  change 
suggested  would  force  the  creditor  to  lose  half  of  what  was  due 
him,  and  the  other  would  force  the  debtor  to  pay  twice  what  he 
owed. 

Hence  we  cannot  fail  to  realize  the  rainoos  consequences  of  an 
noBtable,  arbitrary,  fietitiouB,  or  inflated  cnrreney,  when  we 
reflect  that  the  bulk  of  the  world's  busiuesa  is  done  on  credit^ 
and  its  couotleBS  transactions  are  based  upon  comparisons  and 
estimates  of  the  present  and  prospective  values  of  the  nnmber- 
less  commodities  of  which  it  is  made  up.  Under  the  most  favor- 
able circamstaucee,  and  the  freest  and  most  unhampered  con- 
ditions of  trade,  there  are  enough  elementa  of  uncertainty  to  call 
into  play  all  the  shrewdness,  penetration,  and  foresight  of  which 
the  human  mind  is  capable.  But  when  the  government  arbi- 
trarily undertakes  to  regulate  the  supply  of  money  all  basis  for 
intelligent  calculation  is  taken  away,  the  best  laid  plans  are 
confused,  and  business  enterprise  is  paralyzed. 

From  what  has  been  said  we  may  draw  the  following  con- 
closions : 

1.  Money  is  a  commodity  or  article  of  value,  and  forms  part 
of  the  productive  capital  of  a  country. 

2.  Like  all  other  commodities,  its  value  is  determined  by  the 
great  law  of  demand  and  supply. 

3.  The  doctrines  of  free  trade  are  as  applicable  to  money  as 
to  any  other  article  of  commerce. 

4.  Any  interference  of  the  government  with  the  free  ex- 
change of  money  for  other  commodities,  foreign  or  domestic,  is 
an  unwarrantable  violation  of  the  freedom  of  trade. 

6.  Any  limitation  upon  the  coinage  of  gold  or  silver  by 
legislation  is  an  arbitrary  and  unwarranted  interference  wlUi 
the  harmless  use  and  enjoyment  of  property,  and  is  contrary  to 
the  genius  of  our  free  American  institutions,  and  in  violation  of 
the  principles  of  free  trade. 

6.  The  government  having  a  monopoly  of  the  coinage,  any 
exorbitant  charge  therefor  is  in  the  nature  of  an  unjust  and 
oppressive  tax. 
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7.  Any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  arbitrarily 
fix  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  by  a  coinage  stamp  is 
in  violation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  free  trade  and  of 
the  equality  of  property  rights  before  the  law,  leads  to  unjust 
discrimination^  confuses  and  demoralizes  the  productive  indus- 
tries of  a  country,  and  besides  is  utterly  futile  and  abortive  for 
accomplishing  the  purpose  intended. 

Assuming  that  the  principles  of  free  trade  are  in  accord  with 
a  democratic  form  of  government  and  the  genius  of  our  free 
institntionSy  the  question  arises,  How  shall  a  circulating  medium 
of  exchange  be  provided  f  How  shall  the  government  provide 
its  citizens  with  this  indispensable  tool  of  commerce,  and  yet 
leave  them  free  to  use  it  as  they  please  f  Having  promised  not 
to  advance  any  new  theory,  I  shall  present  in  answer  to  this 
question  a  quotation  from  M.  Say,  a  distinguished  French 
writer  upon  political  economy,  whose  treatise  upon  this  subject 
:first  appeared  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
translations  of  which  have  been  adopted  as  a  text- book  in  most 
of  the  universities  of  Euroi)e  in  which  this  science  is  taught, 
as  well  as  in  some  of  the  most  prominent  institutions  of  learning 
in  the  United  States.    This  learned  author  says  : 

^'The  precious  metals  are  so  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of 
money  as  to  have  gained  a  preference  almost  universal ;  and  as 
no  other  material  has  so  many  recommendations,  no  change  in 
this  particular  is  desirable. 

''So  also  of  their  division  into  equal  and  portable  particles. 
They  may  very  proi)erly  be  coined  into  pieces  of  equal  weight 
and  quality,  as  has  heretofore  been  the  practice  among  most 
civilized  nations. 

''Nor  can  there  be  any  better  contrivance  than  the  giving 
them  such  an  impression  as  shall  certify  the  weight  and  quality ) 
or  than  the  exclusive  reservation  to  government  of  the  right  of 
impressing  such  certificate,  and,  consequently,  of  coining  money ; 
for  the  certificate  of  a  number  of  coiners,  all  working  together 
and  in  competition  one  with  the  other,  could  never  give  an 
equal  security. 

"Thus  fiEir,  then,  and  no  farther,  should  the  public  authority 
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in  termed  (lie  with  the  business  of  mooey.  The  value  of  a  piece 
of  eilver  is  arbitrary,  and  is  established  by  a  kind  of  mntnal 
accord  on  every  aot  of  dealiug  between  one  individnal  and 
another,  or  between  the  government  and  an  individnal.  Why 
therefore  attempt  to  fix  its  value  beforehand  t  since  after  all  the 
fixation  mast  be  imaginary  and  can  never  answer  any  practical 
purpose  in  the  money  transactions  of  mankind.  Why  give  a 
denomination  to  this  fixed  imaginary  value  which  money  can 
never  possess  T  For  what  is  a  dollar,  a  ducat,  a  fiorin,  a  ponnd 
sterling,  or  a  franc — what  but  a  certain  weight  of  gold  or  silver 
of  a  certain  established  standard  of  quality  T  And  if  this  be 
all,  why  give  these  respective  portions  of  bullion  any  other 
name  than  the  natural  one  of  their  weight  and  quality  t  Five 
grammes  of  silver,  says  the  law,  shall  be  equivalent  to  a  franc; 
which  is  just  as  much  as  to  say  five  grammes  of  silver  is  eqaiva- 
lent  to  five  grammes  of  silver.  For  the  only  idea  presented  to 
the  mind  by  the  word  franc,  ia  that  of  the  five  grammes  of 
silver  it  contains.  .  .  .  Why  not  call  it  simply  five  grammes 
of  silver! 

"This  slight  alteration,  verbal,  critical,  and  nugatory  as  it 
may  seem,  is  of  immense  practical  consequence.  Were  it  once 
admitted,  it  wontd  be  no  longer  possible  to  stipulate  in  nominal 
value  ;  every  bargain  would  be  a  barter  of  one  substantial  com- 
modity for  another — of  a  given  quantity  of  silver  for  a  given 
quantity  of  grain,  or  butcher's  meat,  or  cloth,  etc.,  etc. 

"Wherever  a  contract  for  a  long  prospective  period  was  en- 
tered into,  its  violation  could  not  escape  detection  ;  a  person 
taking  an  obligation  to  pay  a  given  quantity  of  fine  silver,  at  a 
certain  day,  would  know  precisely  how  much  silver  he  would 
have  to  receive  at  the  period  assigned,  provided  his  debtor  con- 
tinued solvent. 

"The  whole  monetary  system  wonld  thenceforth  fall  to  the 
ground.  A  system  replete  with  fraud,  injustice,  and  robbery,  and 
moreover  so  complicated  as  rarely  to  be  thoroughly  understood 
even  by  those  who  make  it  their  profession.  It  would  ever 
after  l)e  impossible  to  effect  an  adulteration  of  the  coin,  except 
by  issuing  counterfeit  money  ;  or  to  compound  with  crediton, 
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without  an  open,  avowed  bankruptcy.  The  coinage  of  money 
would  become  a  matter  of  perfect  simplicity,  a  mere  branch  of 
metallurgy." 

And  again  he  says :  ''  The  power  of  a  government  to  facili- 
tate the  transactions  of  exchange  and  contract,  wherein  the 
commodity  money  is  employed,  consists  in  dividing  the  metal 
into  different  pieces  of  one  or  more  grammes  or  centigrammes, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit  of  instant  calculation  of  the  num- 
ber of  grammes  a  given  payment  will  require." 

The  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  question  propounded, 
and  the  simplicity,  i)erspicuity,  completeness,  and  adequacy  of 
the  answer,  I  think,  are  a  sufficient  apology  for  this  long  quota- 
tion. When  we  reflect  that  these  words  were  penned  nearly  a 
century  ago,  and  that  they  have  been  accepted,  indorsed,  and 
promulgated  by  the  leading  expounders  of  political  economy 
throughout  the  world,  we  may  well  wonder  that  they  have  been 
so  utterly  ignored  and  disregarded  in  the  practical  regulation 
of  national  finances. 

By  the  adoption  of  the  plan  suggested  all  the  practical  ben- 
efits of  bimetallism  would  be  obtained,  and  each  metal  be  allowed 
full,  undiscriminating.  and  unlimited  competition,  as  a  medium 
of  exchange,  without  any  legislative  interference  whatever ;  the 
government  simply  coining  for  all  comers,  and  guaranteeing  the 
genuineness  of  the  coin  by  its  certificate  of  weight  and  quality 
stamped  upon  it ;  and  by  receiving  it  for  public  dues  and  pay- 
ing it  out  in  public  disbursements,  just  as  its  citizens  receive 
and  pay  it  out. 

Under  this  plan  there  would  be  nothing  arbitrary  in  the  cre- 
ation and  circulation  of  the  currency  of  the  country.  Its  adop- 
tion would  tend  to  greater  simplicity  and  economy  in  the  man- 
agement of  public  affairs,  and  to  a  higher  standard  of  integrity 
and  purity  in  the  public  service.  It  would  also  tend  to  divorce 
the  government  from  participation  in  the  great  industrial  enter- 
prises, over  which  it  is  appointed  as  umpire  and  protector.  By 
its  adoption  there  would  be  removed  from  the  public  adminis- 
tration the  opportunity,  and  with  it  the  temptation,  to  engage 
.  in  wholesale  schemes  of  repudiation  and  robbery   under  the 
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gniae  of  financieriiig  and  under  the  forms  of  law.  By  its  adop- 
tion there  would  be  substituted  for  the  prevailing  illogical  and 
abortive  theory  of  bimetallism,  a  bimetallism  absolutely  impar- 
tial, non-political,  and  practical. 

The  coins  being  honest  money,  and  having  a  reliable  certifi- 
cate of  weight  and  quality  stamped  upon  them,  would  be  worth 
more  than  bullion  in  foreign  markets,  and  yet  the  difference 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  encourage  the  importation  of  foreign 
bullion  for  coinage.  In  any  event  there  could  be  no  danger  of 
a  surfeit  of  money,  because  in  this,  as  in  all  other  branches  of 
commerce,  it  is  the  damming  up  of  the  channels  of  trade  which 
causes  an  overflow  of  surplus  products,  and  gives  rise  to  the  cry 
of  overproduction.  There  being  no  restriction  upon  coinage  or 
circulation,  the  system  would  be  automatic,  and  the  supply 
would  adjust  itself  to  the  demand. 

One  of  the  most  important  branches  of  my  subject  remains 
undisx>06ed  of,  and  that  is  the  national  bank  notes.  This  branch 
alone  would  furnish  material  for  a  lengthy  article,  and  as  this 
paper  has  already  reached  sufficient  length  I  shall  have  to  defer 
its  consideration  to  another  time. 

E.  L.  Begtor. 


A  FALLACY  OF  THE  W.  C.  T.  U. 

BT  MRS.  ELIiA  W.  WINSTON. 

THE  W.  0.  T.  U.y  with  its  great  army  of  members,  with  its 
miflsionarieB  organizing  unions  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
has  good  reason  to  feel  disoonraged,  if  its  object  be,  as  is 
claimed,  the  suppression  of  intemperance.  As  high  an  authority 
as  Frances  E.  Willard  admits  ''There  never  was  so  much  liquor 
manufactured  in  any  one  year  since  time  began  as  in  the  year 
1893,  and  as  a  consequence  never  did  so  much  liquor  flow  down 
the  people's  throats  as  in  this  same  year  of  grace."  In  many 
places  where  prohibition  has  been  introduced  it  has  been 
abandoned.  In  states  where  a  popular  vote  has  been  given  for 
constitutional  prohibition  they  have  failed  to  enact  the  law. 
There  is  at  present  before  the  legislature  of  Iowa  a  substitute 
for  their  prohibitory  law.  A  recent  writer  in  the  New  York 
Independenij  on  the  ''State  of  the  Temi)erance  Oause,"  says, 
"It  is  as  clear  as  demonstration  can  make  it,  that  neither 
statutory  restriction  nor  any  form  of  prohibition  does  or  can  in- 
sure total  abstinence."  A  prominent  physician  of  New  York 
Olty  admits  that  "all  competent  authorities  agree  that  drunken- 
ness is  increasing."  And  this  in  spite  of  the  great  effort  that 
the  women  of  the  world  are  making  to  eradicate  it  I 

Why  has  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  accomplished  so  little  for  the  cause 
of  temperance  f  It  has  been  in  operation  long  enough  to  have 
done  something  toward  the  suppression  of  intemperance  if  it  has 
within  it  the  power  for  such  work.  In  its  ranks  are  women  of 
ability  and  culture.  They  use  the  name  of  Christ  as  evidence  of 
their  belief.  But  while  these  educated  and  Christian  women 
are  giving  their  time  and  lives  to  the  work  of  improving  their 
race,  children  are  being  bom  into  misery  and  wretchedness,  who 
are  constantly  supplying  work  for  these  benevolent  individuals. 
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These  women,  baoded  together,  as  they  claioi,  for  the  relief  of 
the  world's  anfortuoates,  have  not  realized  results  commensarate 
with  their  efforts.  They  have  proved  theni^lves  uoable  to  lay 
healiDg  hands  on  the  world's  woe  and  heartache. 

Is  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  discouraged !  Not  at  all.  Mias  Willard, 
after  admitting  the  increase  of  intemperance,  comforts  herself  hy 
assigning  the  following  reasons  as  the  cause  therefor :  There 
was  a  presidential  campaign  last  year,  which  "always  lowera 
the  moral  atmosphere  for  a  year  before  it  begins,  and  a  year 
aft«r  it  is  over."  This  year  there  was  a  financial  panic,  and  a 
World's  Fair  in  Chicago.  It  needs  a  wise  logician  to  understand 
just  how  these  causes  work  to  increase  intemperance  ;  but  Miss 
Willard  should  know,  if  any  one  does.  So  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  re- 
gardless of  its  record  of  failure,  will  strive  on  with  unwearied 
zeal  to  conquer  the  world  for  temperance.  It  has  unshaken  faith 
in  what  it  believes  to  be  its  greatest  need.  Its  leaders  have 
many  times  informed  the  people  of  their  lacking  weapon,  wid 
the  mtyority  of  the  members  agree  with  the  leaders.  They  want 
the  ballot.  Give  woman  the  ballot,  and  the  world's  redemption 
from  drunkenness  is  assured.  The  women  of  Colorado  are,  as 
they  say,  fitted  out  with  "the  weapon  of  power,"  and  one  state 
is  to  be  purified  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  its  bor- 
ders. For  some  unexplained  reason  this  purifying  proeeas  has 
not  occurred  in  Wyoming,  where  women  have  enjoyed  the  use 
of  the  "weapon  of  power"  for  some  time.  Kevertheleas  it  is 
confidently  asserted  that  Colorado  is  to  be  cleansed.  And  one 
enthusiastic  woman  has  allowed  herself  and  her  sisters  five  years 
in  which  to  do  the  work. 

Will  woman's  ballot  accomplish  what  its  advocates  claim  t 
Or  will  it  fail  in  the  suppression  of  intemperance  as  other  means 
havet  The  subject  is  worthy  of  investigation.  If  all  women 
were  wise,  intelligent,  and  pure  themselves,  woman's  ballot  might 
have  a  beneliceut  influence.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  the 
strongest  advocate  of  equal  suffrage  dare  affirm  that  a  luf^orit? 
of  women  possess  these  qualifications.  It  has  not  been  satisfac- 
torily shown  that  a  majority  of  women  wish  the  ballot.  Neither 
has  it  been  shown  that  in  case  they  did  wish  it,  a  majority  of 
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them  would  vote  for  prohibition.  In  Colorado,  where  woman's 
ballot  is  expected  to  do  so  mach  for  temperance  at  the  present 
time,  the  (Germans  are  organizing  to  ofbet  the  vote  of  the  W.  G. 
T.  U.  by  (German  women,  who  will  vote  according  to  the  wishes 
of  their  male  relatives.. 

The  skeptical  mind  can  not  refrain  from  inquiring  about  those 
8,373  women  arrested  in  the  streets  of  London,  in  one  year,  for 
being  drunk  and  disorderly,  that  Miss  Willard  told  of  in  her 
oi)ening  address  before  the  National  W.  G.  T.  XT.  Gonvention, 
held  in  Denver,  1892,  and  asking  what  sort  of  temperance  voters 
they  would  make.  Is  London  the  only  city  that  has  such  an 
array  of  drunken  and  disorderly  women  on  its  streets!  Or  have 
other  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  world  numbers  pro- 
portional to  their  sizef  If  so,  it  looks  as  if  there  might  be  a 
good  many  women  who  would  not  vote  for  temperance  measures, 
and  the  world's  redemption  from  drunkenness  might  be  indefi- 
nitely i>ostponed,  even  with  the  ballot  granted  to  woman. 

All  who  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  Miss  Willard  have 
probably  heard  her  speak  of  her  mother,  and  know  that  she 
habitually  ascribes  whatever  is  worthy  in  her  own  life  to  the 
influence  her  mother  exerted  over  her.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
one  so  fortunate  should  view  all  mothers  through  the  radiance 
which  her  own  cast  around  her.  And  yet  it  is  strange  that 
the  thought  never  occurs  to  Miss  Willard  that  if  the  average 
man  and  woman  had  possessed  a  mother  like  hers,  there  would 
be  no  need  of  Frances  Willard  spending  her  life  trying  to  save 
the  fallen.  Strange  she  never  seems  to  see  that  the  world  has 
greater  need  of  wise  mothers  than  it  has  of  any  sort  of  voters. 
It  is  quite  unlikely  that  children  born  of  women  of  which  her 
mother  was  a  type  would  ever  be  in  need  of  special  reform 
efforts  from  outsiders.  Talk  as  much  as  she  may  of  protection 
for  the  homes  of  the  nation,  her  home  needed  no  such  protec- 
tion. There  was  no  likelihood  that  she  or  her  brother  would 
ever  go  to  a  saloon  from  their  home.  They  were  firmly 
anchored.     The  noble  mother  held  them  to  the  right 

It  is  not  unusual  to  hear  W.  G.  T.  XT.  speakers  say,  ''The 
men  make  the  laws  and  they  license  the  saloons,  and  the  women 
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have  no  chance  to  stem  the  evil  tide,  work  as  they  may."  And 
here  is  another  strange  thJDg.  All  these  sinfal  legislators  were 
at  one  time  wholly  under  woman's  influence.  There  was  a  time 
when  woman  might  have  made  them  what  she  woold.  Bat  we 
are  also  told  they  went  into  the  world  and  the  evil  influeiioeB 
mined  them.  Why  were  not  such  men  kept,  as  France* 
"Willard  has  been,  by  the  power  of  their  mother's  influence  T 
Because  their  mothers  were  not  like  hers.  If  they  had  been,  in 
all  probability  these  men  would  have  been  as  noble  as  Miss 
Willard.  Well,  perhaps  their  mothers  were  not  properly 
trained.  Very  likely.  But  their  mothers  were  born  of  women, 
and  might  have  been  trained  to  be  whatever  the  mother  wished. 
Woman  can  not  shirk  her  responsibility  in  this  matter,  or 
ignore  it.  Lay  the  blame  on  the  tyrant  man ;  do  what  she  may, 
there  is  at  bottom  nature's  inexorable  law,  which  will  not  he 
repealed.  So  long  as  women  bear  the  children  of  the  world,  eo 
long  must  they  be  held  responsible  for  the  sort  of  people  in  the 
world.  It  is  useless  to  say  the  fathers  corrupt  the  childrra, 
thereby  nullifying  the  good  influeu<«s  of  the  mothers.  All 
these  fathers  had  mothers,  who  might  and  should  have  trained 
their  sons  to  nobler  work  in  life  than  that  of  corruptiug  their 
own  oSspring,  either  by  the  force  of  heredity  or  any  other  force. 
Any  mother  has  the  power  to  give  her  child  before  its  birth  a 
character  no  father  can  contaminate.  This  is  woman's  power 
and  woman's  burden,  and  the  wonder  is  that  any  woman,  know- 
ing this,  can  ever  demand  more  power  for  her  sex- 
Knowing,  too,  the  nse  that  so  many  women  make  of  their  in- 
herent rights,  in  these  days  of  constantly  widening  avenuea  for 
woman's  work,  it  is  quite  old-fashioned  to  remark,  "that the 
baud  that  rocks  the  cradle  is  the  hand  that  moves  the  world." 
Btill  it  is  true,  and  being  so,  it  bears  reiteration.  And  until 
the  handfi  rocking  cradles  realize  their  power,  and  learn  that 
the  word  temperance  means  making  the  immortal  souls  intrnsted 
to  their  care  fit  temples  for  the  indwelling  of  God's  Holy  Spirit^ 
there  will  not  be  radical  temperance  reformation  in  this  conn- 
try,  nor  any  other,  let  the  women  meet  in  multiples  organiza- 
tions from  now  until  the  end  of  time. 
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Ooe  mother  training  her  children  for  purity  and  osefalne^H  i& 
a  greater  factor  for  good  than  any  organization  however  power- 
foL  **Her  children  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed."  They  go 
oat  to  form  homes  like  the  one  their  mother  made  for  them,  and 
thus,  in  ever  widening  circles,  the  good  influenoe  extends. 
Victor  Hogo  spoke  truly  when  he  said  :  ''AH  the  nuns  in  the 
world  are  not  worth  as  much  as  one  mother  in  the  formation  of 
a  young  girl's  soul All  the  crimes  of  the  man  be- 
gin in  the  vagabondage  of  the  child The  two  prime 

functions  of  the  state  are  the  nurse  and  the  schoolmaster." 

One  scans  in  vain  the  long  list  of  works  and  reforms  in  which 
women  are  now  engaged  for  some  society  or  club  which  has  for 
its  object  the  training  of  girls  for  motherhood.  The  impressing 
upon  their  minds  during  the  formation  period  of  their  character 
the  power  they  may  exert  over  children  yet  unborn.  Among 
the  multitude  of  women  eager  for  reform,  anxious  to  alleviate 
human  misery,  not  one  seems  to  realize  the  importance  of  such 
work.  It  is  not  discussed  in  their  congresses  or  associations. 
It  is  not  mentioned  in  their  spoken  or  printed  addresses.  Girls 
are  taught  to  be  everything  but  mothers.  And  when  they  be- 
come mothers,  in  the  msyority  of  cases  they  are  totally  ignorant 
of  their  responsibility  to  their  offspring,  both  before  and  after 
birth. 

Suppose  that  the  work  done  by  the  W.  C.  T.  XT.  since  its  or- 
ganization, instead  of  vain  endeavors  to  secure  legislation  pro- 
hibiting intemi)erance,  had  spent  at  least  a  portion  of  its  ener- 
gies on  those  who  have  become  mothers  in  the  meantime  ]  sup- 
pose they  had  even  once  told  those  mothers  that  they  possessed 
the  power  to  so  train  their  children  that  there  would  never  be 
need  of  temperance  legislation  for  them.  If,  instead  of  teach- 
ing young  girls  that  the  ballot  was  their  all-important  need, 
they  had  aroused  in  them  a  sense  of  the  seriousness  of  the  ma- 
ternal relation,  might  not  the  record  of  the  past  have  been  one 
of  advancement  f 

It  is  but  folly  to  expend  energies  where  by  natural  law  no 
change  can  occur.  If  you  plant  an  acorn  you  will  raise  an  oak, 
and  no  amount  of  effort  can  ever  make  an  elm  or  a  maple  of  it. 
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or  aaght  save  an  oak.  For  of  old  it  waa  written,  "Whatsoever  a 
mao  soweth,  tbat  shall  he  also  reap."  If  the  seeds  of  intem- 
peraoce  are  beiDg  sown,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  expect  a  harvest 
of  io temperance.  Let  those  who  are  earnestly  striving  to  re- 
form the  raee  reflect  on  the  homes  of  which  they  have  knowl- 
edge, and  decide  whether  the  majority  of  boys  are  being  so 
reared  that  when  they  are  aubjectad  to  the  world's  influence, 
thpy  will  naturally  gravitate  toward  the  saloons,  or  whether, 
as  far  as  they  are  personally  concerned,  it  makes  do  difference 
if  iliere  are  saloons  or  not,  they  would  never  enter  them. 

The  women  who  are  striving  to  reform  the  world  have  be«n 
so  intent  on  the  "pound  of  cure"  that  they  have  altogether 
overlooked  the  "ounce  of  prevention."  They  are  making 
herculean  efforts  to  cleanse  a  stream  which  is  constantly  receiv- 
ing impure  supplies.  They  seem  to  consider  it  not  worth  their 
while  to  bestow  any  attention  on  the  headwaters  of  this  same 
stream.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  saloon  has  many  patrons 
from  W.  C,  T.  TT.  homes,  the  mothers  in  such  homes  having 
been  so  engrossed  with  the  general  welfare  of  the  nation  that 
they  had  no  time  for  individual  work  with  their  own  sons. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  is  it  so  important  that  girls  should 
be  early  taught  the  responsibilities  of  motherhood  1  Because  it 
constantly  happens  that  the  girls  of  one  generation  are  the 
mothers  of  the  next^  and  any  radical  change  in  the  national  life 
will  come  through  these  girls  ;  through  the  homes  that  they  will 
make  and  through  their  children.  The  majority  of  girls  become 
wives,  and  the  majority  of  wives  become  mothers.  Let  the 
women  who  do  not  marry,  either  from  lack  of  inclination  or 
whatever  reason,  follow  their  tastes.  Let  the  fields  where  tliey 
would  work  be  open  to  them.  For  work  well  done  let  them  be 
well  paid.  But  such  women,  noble  and  gifted  as  many  of  them 
are,  philanthropic  and  uplifting  as  is  much  of  their  work,  can 
never  have  but  a  minimum  of  influence  upon  their  race.  And 
for  good  reasons.  They  begin  their  work  with  those  whose 
characters  are  partially,  if  not  altogether,  formed.  So  their  in- 
flaence  must  always  be  secondary.  Bnt  when  a  women  mar- 
ries, as  the  majority  of  women  do  and  will,  when  she  invokes 
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maternity,  as  she  does  by  entering  the  marriage  relation,  she 
need  never  ask  for  more  power,  or  for  a  larger  field  of  nsefnl- 
ness.  For  she  who  has  the  fashioning  of  a  human  soul,  she  who 
realizes  the  strength  and  mystery  of  prenatal  influences,  has  such 
an  overwhelming  responsibility  resting  upon  her,  that  instead 
of  asking  for  more  she  may  well  exclaim  that  she  already 
has  too  much,  and  shrink  from  the  burden  of  nature.  Woman 
is  the  power  in  the  home.  She  has  an  influence  over  her  chil- 
dren that  their  fathers  can  never  have.  It  was  so  intended  by 
the  Creator,  and  it  must  so  remain. 

In  this  age  of  reforms  let  us  have  a  reform  among  the  girls 
who  marry.  Let  but  a  generation  of  them  be  so  trained  that 
they  shall  ask  on  the  eve  of  maternity  as  did  Manoah  of  old, 
''How  shall  we  order  the  child,  and  how  shall  we  do  unto 
himf"  And  let  Hannah's  words  be  the  answer,  '<As  long  as 
he  liveth  he  shall  be  lent  unto  the  Lord."  If  this  could  be,  we 
should  have  in  the  next  generation  a  lessening  of  intemi)erance 
and  crime  which  would  wonderfully  surpass  the  results  of  well- 
meant  but  mistaken  ideas  of  reform  and  legislation. 

If  children  are  being  born  with  vicious  tendencies  and  such 
traits  are  not  subdued  by  proper  training  after  birth,  we  are  as 
sure  to  have  national  intemperance  and  crime  as  we  are  to  raise 
wheat  from  the  seed  of  wheat,  or  corn  from  corn.  Legislation 
may  put  a  check  on  crime,  but  it  cannot  purify  human  life. 

When  Timothy  Dwight  of  Yale  College  was  asked  how  he 
was  educated,  he  replied,  ''My  answer  to  the  question  ends 
where  it  began.  I  had  the  right  mother."  From  what  sort  of 
homes  come  the  children  who  drink  and  steal  and  lie  f  Who 
fill  the  jails  and  houses  of  crime  f  Had  they,  like  Timothy 
Dwight,  ''the  right  mother"!  Oan  such  men  and  women  say 
with  Frances  Willard,  when  she  dedicates  the  self* told  story  of 
her  beautiful  life  to  her  mother  : 

"  There  is  one 
Facd,  that  duly  as  the  sun 
Rose  up  for  me  since  life  begun. 
One  royal  heart,  that  never  failed  me  yet "  ? 

There  is  no  lack  of  sin  and  misery  in  the  world,  but  the 
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remetly  doeH  iiot  He  in  the  ballot-box.  Where  does  it  liet  In 
iodividual  effort.  The  good  in  this  world  has  been  wrought 
that  way,  and,  alas,  the  wrong  also.  When  the  namber  of 
individuals  who  work  for  righteousness  exceed  tboee  who  do 
DOl,  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  righteousness  abound.  The 
problem  of  how  to  reform  and  advance  the  race  will  be  solved 
through  the  home  or  it  will  remain  unsolved.  Suppose  that 
woman  is  granted  the  ballot,  does  that  increase  her  power  with 
her  children  t  Can  she  not,  if  she  will,  do  as  much  for  them 
without  it  as  she  can  with  itT  The  women  who  have  homes 
and  children  do  not  need  more  power.  Of  those  without  homes 
it  may  be  a  pleasant  fiction  to  imagine  that  they  are  all  pure  and 
wise,  and  that  an  increase  of  their  power  would  necessarily 
imply  an  increase  of  beneficent  influences.  But  the  stubborn 
fact  remains  that  among  this  class  of  women  are  to  be  found 
many  dangerously  wicked  examples.  If  women  wish  to  redeem 
the  world  they  can  do  so  without  the  ballot.  For  a  woman  who 
would  be  a  power  for  good  with  a  ballot  may  be  one  without  it 
When  a  majority  of  women  consecrate  their  lives  to  the  highest 
good  in  life  the  world  will  not  have  long  to  wait  for  an  era  of 
purity  and  peace. 

The  W.  C.  T.  U.  demands  the  ballot  as  its  greatest  need. 
But  it  is  wrong.  It  has  neglected  the  near  for  the  remote.  It 
clamors  for  universal  protection  of  homes,  when  it  should  teach 
that  each  home  has  power  to  protect  itself.  Men  and  boys  ar« 
not  forced  to  go  to  saloons.  In  nine  oases  out  of  ten,  those  who 
go  there  do  so  from  choice.  They  find  there  a  congenial  ele- 
ment, and  gratification  for  natural  tastes.  They  might  have 
been  trained  differently,  but  they  were  not.  So  long  as  people 
want  saloons,  so  long  will  there  be  saloons  for  them.  There 
must  be  a  public  sentiment  for  temperance  before  prohibitory 
laws  can  be  enforced.  In  a  republican  form  of  government  the 
laws  will  be  for  the  majority. 

(Mrs.)  Ei.i-A  W1N8TOS. 
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COMPULSORY  ARBITRATION. 

BY  D.   M.   FREDERIKSEN. 

IN  SENTENCING  two  strikers  to  forty  days'  imprisonment 
Judge  Groflscnp  said:  ''I  don't  think  that  any  man  is 
more  in  sympathy  with  the  laboring  man  than  I  am.  I  was 
bom  among  them  and  I  know  something  of  their  hardships  and 
feelings.  But  I  cannot  understand  how  these  people  after  being 
a  long  time  in  one  employment  fall  into  the  misoonoeption  that 
their  job  belongs  to  them.  Bat,  with  that  misconception,  I  can 
see  how  they  believe  what  is  called  the  eleventh  commandment, 
'  Take  not  yonr  brother's  job.'  Yet>  after  all,  that  is  not  the 
law  of  the  land." 

This  indicates  exactly  the  point  at  issue.    The  strikers  in 
Chicago  this  summer,  and  with  them  most  of  the  laboring  peo- 

« 

pie  of  the  western  cities,  thought  they  had  certain  moral  rights, 
not  enforcible  by  law,  but  which  had  for  a  number  of  years  been 
sncceesfuUy  enforced  by  the  unions,  but  as  this  was  not  the  law 
of  the  land  they  were  hopelessly  defeated.  Each  one  thought 
he  had  certain  rights  to  his  position,  his  job,  which  the  employ- 
ers were  bound  to  resx>ect  This  has  gone  so  far  that  in  the  iron 
industry  in  Ohio,  for  instance,  there  are  cases  where  the  em- 
ployee virtually  does  own  his  job,  where  the  employer  has  no 
voice  whatever  in  the  employment  of  the  assistant  of  certain 
employees  ;  so  that  the  man  who  does  the  work  over  night  is 
accountable  only  to  the  one  who  does  it  during  the  day,  ^^  be- 
cause it  his  job,"  and  the  wages  in  the  iron  industry  have  risen 
simultaneously  with  the  strengthening  of  the  Amalgamated 
Association,  so  that  according  to  the  census  figures  of  1890  the 
average  increase  in  the  wages  in  the  iron  industry,  in  the  states 
west  and  north  of  Ohio  inclusive,  from  1880  to  1890  has  been  43 
X>er  cent. 
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When  labor  queetioDS  are  so  earnestly  foaght  out  on  both 
sides  it  would  be  narrow- minded  to  consider  these  difficulties  as 
riots  and  lawlessness  merely.  When  one  union  will  vote  to  give 
away  thousands  of  dollars  to  another,  when  thousands  of  men 
go  out  on  a  sympathetic  strike,  and  are  ready  to  resort  to  vio- 
lence and  to  lay  themselves  open  to  criminal  prosecution,  merely 
to  help  others  to  obtain  their  supposed  rights,  it  shows  that  the 
conscience  of  the  laboring  part  of  the  commnnity  has  reached 
snch  a  point  that  the  questions  at  issue  should  be  regarded  not  as 
a  mere  private  difference  between  employer  and  employee,  but 
as  a  matter  of  right  aud  wrong  to  be  regulated  by  the  public. 

"  Compulsory  arbitration,"  says  Mr.  Springer  of  Illinois  in  a 
rec«nt  interview,  "has  been  suggested,  but  that  seems  impossi- 
ble without  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  even  in  that  event  it  wou^d  be  inconsistent  with  oar 
theory  of  government  to  compel  persons  to  work  at  a  less  rate 
of  wages  than  they  are  willing  to  receive,  or  to  compel  employ- 
ers to  pay  more  wages  than  they  are  able  to  give.  In  my 
opinion  no  new  penal  law  will  be  enacted,  nor  is  it  proper  for 
Congress  to  create  rights  or  obligations  which  do  not  now  exist 
The  only  arbitration  possible  is  where  each  party  is  willing  to 
submit  a  disputed  question  for  the  decision  of  outsiders,  etc." 

But  voluntary  arbitration  does  not  furnish  a  remedy  unless 
both  sides  consent  to  resort  to  it,  which  experience  shows  is 
rarely  the  case,  aud  so  a  large  number  of  people  are  now  of  the 
opinion  that,  in  spite  of  what  Mr.  Springer  says,  the  best  solu- 
tion will  probably  be  that  these  employment  questions  shall  he 
settled  in  court,  exactly  as  property  questions  are  settled  now, 
so  that  a  lawsuit  may  take  the  place  of  the  strike  as  a  means  of 
settling  labor  differences.  This  proposition  deserves  to  be  con- 
sidered seriously,  and  I  have  written  this  paper  in  order  to  see 
bow  far  such  legislation  is  practicable  and  within  tbe  scope  of 
sound  political  economy. 

All  laws  of  property  have  been  gradually,  aud  some  quite  re- 
cently, developed.  "The  soil,"  said  the  Omahas.  "Is  like  the 
water,  like  the  fire,  which  cannot  be  sold."  And  in  the  com- 
parative history  of  institutions,  the  slow  rise  of  a  onstom  antJl  it 
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grows  and  crystallizes  into  an  institution  or  a  law  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  things  to  observe.  It  takes  place  either  quietly 
or  after  a  straggle  in  which  each  side  is  fighting  for  what  it  con- 
siders its  rights.  It  is  only  after  and  often  through  lawlessness 
that  laws  have  been  established.  From  promiscuousness  and 
abductions  have  been  evolved  the  family,  with  laws  of  mar- 
riage and  inheritance ;  from  the  Witenagemot  has  sprung  the 
English  Parliament ;  and  the  gr^test  of  all  constitutional  docu- 
mentSy  the  American  Constitution,  is  the  historical  outcome  of 
the  Boston  Tea  Party,  an  act  entirely  lawless  in  itself. 

The  laws  affecting  the  descent  of  landed  property  have  been 
gradually  evolved.  Upon  the  death  of  the  vassal  the  lord  could 
at  first  grant  the  fief  to  whomsoever  he  chose,  but  almost  imper- 
ceptibly his  rights  were  limited  and  prescribed,  so  that  he  could 
only  levy  reasonable  fines,  which  at  last  ceased,  leaving  landed 
prox>erty  descending  from  father  to  son,  almost  as  if  the  feudal 
lord  had  never  existed. 

We  do  not  even  have  to  go  back  to  the  dark  ages  on  the  Con- 
tinent or  to  the  feudal  times,  to  find  instances  of  how  laws  and 
institutions  originate  and  how  even  our  apparently  most  vested 
rights  have  sometimes  been  altered  as  new  conditions  arose 
necessitating  it  The  '^  Winners  of  the  West,"  the  squatters, 
who  went  out  on  land  they  knew  not  whose,  ready  to  defend 
their  occupancy  with  their  shotguns,  had  at  times  a  stronger  and 
better  recognized  *'de  facto"  title  to  this  land  than  he  who  had 
bought  it  from  the  government.  At  Milwaukee,  back  in  the 
forties,  the  squatters  formed  an  association  to  protect  their  titles, 
and  the  purchaser  of  a  squatter's  title  was  better  situated  than 
if  he  had  had  a  legal  one.  The  Homestead  Law  finally  gave 
legal  recognition  to  the  rights  of  squatters  on  x>ublic  land.  Sim- 
ilarly, according  to  the  unwritten  ethics  of  the  West,  the  land 
grant  railroads  have  been  compelled  to  deal  very  gingerly  with 
the  squatters  on  their  land,  giving  them  invariably  not  only  the 
first  right  to  buy  it>  but  almost  their  own  time  in  which  to  pay 
for  it.  So  also  the  United  States  mining  laws — the  location  of 
daimSy  etc. — were  established  by  custom  and  were  in  force  in 
California  before  their  enactment  as  laws. 
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If  you  go  iut«  the  woods  of  Maine  today  you  may  hear  yoor 
guide  tel)  you  that  he  has  the  Bote  right  to  kill  the  beaver  at  a 
certain  dam.  Does  he  own  the  laadT  No,  but  he  has  killed 
the  beaver  there  the  last  two  years,  a  maa  who  is  qov  dead  hav- 
ing killed  it  every  year  for  over  fifteen  years  back.  By  the  un- 
written law  of  custom  that  guide  has  a  proprietary  interest  in 
that  beaver,  in  which  it  would  not  be  safe  to  disturb  him. 

Thus  our  institutions  have  arisen,  and  thus  customs  are  also 
being  formed  to-day  which  will  later  be  enacted  into  laws  or 
perpetuated  by  legal  decisions.  Our  economic  conditions  con- 
tinue to  increase  in  complexity.  Dealers  in  lamps  take  the 
lamp  business  away  from  the  dealers  in  crockery,  and  dealers  in 
electrical  lamps  or  in  railroad  lamps  specialize  the  business  still 
further.  It  must  be  admitted  that  our  great  mannfaeturing  in- 
dustries and  transportation  organizations  present  conditions 
to-day  that  were  entirely  unknown  fifty  years  ago,  and  that  all 
these  changes  as  they  go  ou  call  for  new  laws  to  correspond  with 
the  altered  conditions. 

The  smaller  industries  and  factories  evidently  cannot  be 
dealt  with  under  a  compulsoiy  arbitration  law.  Here  matters 
must  take  their  course  under  our  present  laws,  but  in  the  large 
industries,  the  railroads,  etc.,  existing  conditions  of  employ- 
ment have  in  many  cases  through  the  influence  of  the  anions 
assumed  a  sufficiently  definite  form  to  make  legal  regulatioD 
puesible. 

Many  are  nov  in  favor  of  a  codification  of  these  costoms,  in 
favor  of  laws  to  protect  the  men  gainst  being  arbitrarily  dis- 
charged without  damages  and  without  a  hearing,  laws  under 
which  the  conrts  can  settle  when  the  employer  can  reduce  the 
wages  of  his  men  and  when  he  must  raise  them,  laws  which  in 
such  instances  as  the  case  mentioned  in  the  iron  industry  io 
Ohio  would  protect  the  employee  in  the  ownership  of  bis  job,  in 
which  he  is  already  well  confirmed  to  all  practical  pnrposes, 
and  to  retain  which  he  and  his  friends  might  be  ready  to  resort 
to  violence. 

A  special  act  recently  passed  by  the  Norwegian  Storthing 
ordering  a  certain  manufacturer  to  pay  damages  of  10,000  kroner 
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to  100  employees  discharged  by  him  for  voting  the  wrong  way, 
illnstrates  this  view  of  the  matter. 

The  employers  having  the  ablest  counsel  would  probably 
(Emffer  no  injustice  in  the  trial  of  such  cases,  and  the  legal  ex- 
pense involved  to  both  employers  and  employees  would  un- 
doubtedly be  light  in  comparison  with  what  is  entailed  by  the 
present  methods  of  strikes  and  lawlessness.  In  fact,  without 
any>  doubt  the  main  effect  of  these  as  other  laws,  civil  as  well  as 
eriminal,  would  be  in  the  deterrent  influence  that  they  would 
have. 

The  laws  forbidding  unjust  discrimination  by  railroads  were 
opposed  as  interfering  with  the  right  of  the  railroads  to  mani^ 
their  own  business,  but  are  now  recognized  to  be  beneficial,  and 
have  been  enforced  with  fair  success. 

So,  also,  there  is  no  reason  why  laws  prohibiting  unjust  dis- 
crimination by  a  company  among  its  employees  could  not  be 
enforced.  And  when  there  are  existing  customs  which  in  most 
cases  are  not  broken,  and  which  cannot  be  broken  without 
resulting  in  violence,  the  law  ought  to  recognize  these  customs. 
Such,  for  instance,  as  that  no  one  shall  be  discharged  for  be- 
longing to  a  union  or  for  acting  on  a  grievance  committee  of  his 
union.  And  when  an  employee  practically  owns  a  job,  or  at 
least  has  some  interest  in  it  which  is  admittedly  recognized  in 
actual  business  life,  this  condition  might  as  well  be  legally 
recognized. 

That  the  unions  often  make  grotesque  mistakes,  striking  when 
the  state  of  trade  offers  no  justification  for  it  whatever,  or  by 
demanding  terms  which  no  prudent  employer  could  possibly 
consent  to,  must  be  granted,  and  for  this  reason  also  the  de- 
cision of  these  questions  by  the  judiciary  might  be  a  step  in 
advance.  It  might  be  best  to  have  legislation  under  which  the 
unions  as  such  were  not  recognized  at  all.  But  at  all  events  it 
is  desirable  that  existing  customs  be  ascertained,  codified,  and 
•enacted  into  laws  as  far  as  possible,  because  in  many  cases  this 
might  save  the  community  from  strikes  that  are  ruinous  to  our 
complicated  modern  business  interests. 

It  is  surely  important  to  realize  whither  we  are  drifting  and 
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to  take  measures  accordiogly.  The  demaDil  for  compnlsory 
arbitration  ia  really  for  legislatioD  in  the  direction  of  recog- 
nizing the  laborer's  interest  iu,  and  we  might  almost  say  owner- 
ship of,  his  job.  The  constant  argameuts  in  favor  of  the 
"protection"  of  the  laborer  have  of  course  helped  this  notion 
to  spread.  And  as  there  would  be  no  legal  diOicaUies  prevent- 
ing the  courts  from  awarding  proper  damages  to  an  employee 
unjustly  discharged,*  I  shall  proceed  to  consider  the  economic 
aspect  of  this  proposed  revolution  of  our  present  industrial 
system — for  this  it  certainly"  is,  even  if  it  haa  already  imper- 
ceptibly taken  effect  in  many  lines  of  industry. 

If  we  come  to  the  post-office  we  see  a  set  of  employees  well- 
paid,  satisfied,  a  successful  iustitatiou.  They  are  paid  more 
than  the  aver^;e  clerk  or  messenger,  and  it  is  evideut  that  some 
one,  the  general  public,  pays  the  difference.  So,  also,  it  must 
be  nnderstood  that  such  an  increase  by  law  of  the  wages  of  men 
as  the  above  proposition  of  compulsory  arbitration  involves, 
iMKsI  be  paid  for  by  somebody,  viz.,  by  the  general  public,  the 
consumers,  in  the  form  of  increased  prices  for  the  articles  pro- 
duced by  these  favored  employees. 

But  if  the  public,  the  voters,  decide  to  suffer  this  increase  in 
order  to  better  the  condition  of  these  workingmeo,  why  object 
to  itT  May  it  not  be  better  for  the  community  to  pay  slightly 
higher  prices  with  this  end  in  view  t  Is  it  not  probably  better 
for  the  community  that  the  railroad  engineers,  for  instance, 
should,  chiedy  through  the  influence  of  their  unions  and  through 
existing  customs  established  by  those  unions,  receive  from  t80 
to  $150  a  month,  as  now,  than  that  they  should  receive  only  the 
wages  of  common  mechanics  or  laborers  T 

An  employer  evidently  cannot  be  com])elled  to  pay  a  certain 
scale  of  wages  if  he  prefers  to  shut  down,  but  the  law  can  say 
to  him,  "Unless  you  will  pay  fair  wages  you  must  shut  down  or 
stop  business,  or  go  into  some  other  business  to  which  this  act 
does  not  apply."  And  thus  through  increaaiug  the  price  of  the 
prodnets,  the  condition  of  laborers  can  be  regulated  in  large  io- 
dnstries  where  such  laws  can  be  enforced.     It  will  be  a  case 

•  Bee  an  article  by  JudcoL.  THeitBt.  Journal  of  Social  Ssitnee.Oeiobm.  IWl. 
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analogous  to  the  internal  revenue  on  whisky,  which  is  paid  by 
the  oonsomer,  not,  however,  for  the  benefit  of  the  employees  of 
the  distiller,  but  to  the  government 

There  is  no  bad  political  economy  in  the  whisky  tax,  neither 
would  there  be  in  such  labor  l^islation,  such  compulsory  arbi- 
tration, as  is  now  demanded  by  thousands  of  workingmen.  The 
only  question  is.  Can  such  legislation  be  enforced,  how  far-reach- 
ing should  it  be,  and  do  the  voters  want  itT 

The  interstate  commerce  law  was  for  a  number  of  years  en- 
forced with  fair  success.  And  when  we  look  at  the  matters  it  is 
proposed  to  settle  by  compulsory  arbitration,  questions  of  un- 
just discharge  without  cause,  questions  of  danger  to  life  and 
limb  of  the  employees,  and  questions  of  the  amount  of  wages 
to  be  paid,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  can  be  likewise  dealt 
with.  If  the  courts  can  determine  whether  railroad  rates  are 
reasonable  or  not,  they  can  also  judge  as  to  the  reasonableness 
of  a  proposed  scale  of  wages.  The  questions  now  referred  to 
masters  in  chancery  in  equity  proceedings  are  often  more  com- 
plicated than  these  would  be. 

In  fact)  as  the  business  life  of  the  nation  is  developing,  as 
trusts  and  combinations  increase  and  gain  strength,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  necessity  that  the  courts  should  have  increased  power  to 
deal  with  what  are  apparently  private  vested  rights. 

Trusts  are  both  necessary  and  useful,  they  save  needless  ex- 
X>ense,  they  regulate  the  output,  prevent  extreme  fluctuations  in 
prices,  and,  what  is  more,  they  cannot  be  prevented.  They  can 
be  regulated,  however,  and  must  be  regulated,  because  an  un- 
regulated trust  is  as  powerful  to  tax  the  community  as  the  gov- 
ernment itself.  The  increased  price  exacted — or  the  decrease  in 
price  which  is  prevented — constitutes  a  tax  exactly  like  the  cus- 
toms tariff  The  trusts  can  be  safely  left  alone,  but  their  profits 
must  be  regulated  together  with  the  price  of  their  products. 

How  to  do  this  is  the  great  question  of  the  future,  and  can 
there  be  any  doubt  but  that  the  best  aid  and  assistance  for  the 
community  for  this  purpose  will  come  from  the  employees  of 
the  great  corporations  themselves  T  The  testimony  of  these 
men  before  the  masters  in  chancery  of  the  compulsory  arbitra- 
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tion  courts  of  the  future,  given  for  the  purpose  of  Hhowing  their 
own  wages  to  be  unreasonably  low.  will  enable  us  to  regulate 
the  profits  of  the  trusts  and  will  furnish  evideaoe  which 
might  not  otherwise  be  easily  obtained. 

I  have  now  tried  to  see  how  far  compulsory  arbitration  is 
practicable  and  what  would  be  ita  ecouomic  effect.  The  ques- 
tioQ  remains,  Will  the  voters  desire  such  class  legislation  in 
favor  of  the  laborers  in  the  large  iudnstries  in  the  cities,  when 
the  effect  of  it  would  be  felt  more  or  less  by  all  other  members 
of  society  t 

After  all,  the  whole  matter  must  be  treated  as  a  practical 
quesliou  rather  than  as  an  ethical  one.  When  the  feudal  vaassl 
gradually  obtained  the  ownership  of  his  feudal  lord's  domain,  it 
was  not  because  he  had  any  better  right  to  it  than  the  lord.  It 
was  simply  because  this  was  the  way  in  which  the  matter  shaped 
itself,  and  the  way  which  was  seen  to  be  the  beet  for  the  com- 
munity. 

We  regulate  child  labor,  sweat-shops,  forbid  men  and  women 
to  work  under  excessively  unsanitary  conditions,  and  the  step 
now  quite  generally  demanded  is  only  one  degree  removed  from 
such  legislation. 

The  fact  that  there  are  other  lat>orers  who  may  be  ready  to 
accept  the  wages  which  shall  by  the  court  of  arbitration  (by  the 
common  consent  of  the  community,  under  the  proposed  plan) 
be  decided  to  be  too  low,  need  not  deter  from  this  legislation, 
any  more  than  the  fact  that  there  are  women  who  are  willing  to 
work  fourteen  hours  a  day  for  thirty-five  cents  or  leas  a  day, 
should  deter  from  prohibiting  sweat-shops.  In  fact,  the 
laborer's  job  would  then  be  analogous  to  the  vacant  lot  on 
which  hundreds  of  men  other  than  the  owner  would  to-day  be 
ready  to  bnild  were  they  permitted  to  do  so. 

If  the  standard  of  living  of  the  laborers  in  the  fovored  lines 
of  employment  could  be  raised  without  lowering  that  of  those 
in  agricultural  and  other  pursuits,  ou  whom  the  loss  would 
chiefly  fall,  a  real  gain  might  be  accomplished  and  the  con- 
dilions  of  a  large  portion  of  the  working  classes  might  be 
bettered. 
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There  is  now  a  strong  sense  among  the  laboring  classes  that  it 
is  a  moral  wrong  to  take  a  striker's  place,  a  feeling  that  he  has 
almost  a  vested  right  in  his  job.  The  strength  of  such  existing 
customs  in  different  lines  should  be  the  goide  in  whatever  such 
legislation  may  be  attempted,  and  it  may  be  added  that  to  give 
the  laborers  a  vested  interest  in  their  jobs  such  as  they  demand 
is  a  step  in  the  direction  of  profit  sharing,  an  idea  favored  by 
all  economists. 

There  are  at  present  many  things  pointing  toward  the 
laborer's  ownership  of  his  job  as  the  condition  of  the  future  in 
certain  lines  of  industry,  and  in  that  case  it  would  be  better  for 
us  to  jump  in  than  to  be  pushed  in.  If  this  shall  prove  to  be 
an  institution  now  in  the  process  of  development — ^and  the 
quickness  with  which  new  unions  are  formed  after  every  total 
and  crushing  defeat  of  the  old  ones  is  an  indication  in  that 
direction — then  the  sooner  l^al  recognition  is  given  to  existing 
conditions  in  this  respect,  the  better  it  will  be  for  all  concerned. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  considerations  on  which  the  ques- 
tion of  state  interference  and  state  socialism  hinges  which  cannot 
be  treated  here.  All  that  I  have  tried  to  make  dear  is  that  the 
doctrine  of  compulsory  arbitration,  as  advocated  by  the  working- 
men,  will  bear  careful  criticism  much  better  than  is  commonly 
supposed,  and  that  by  the  payment  of  damages  under  the  legis- 
lation proiKMsed,  compulsory  arbitration  need  in  no  way  interfere 
with  any  employer's  management  of  Ins  own  business.  Nor 
need  any  workingmen  be  compelled  to  work  for  less  than  they 
wish.  After  a  reduction  in  wages  has  been  allowed  by  a  com- 
pulsory arbitration  courts  any  vacancies  that  remain  may  be 
filled  by  the  unemployed.  Such  compulsory  arbitration  would 
simply  be  a  step  in  the  direction  of  genuine  protection  of  certain 
laborers,  which  would  not  of  necessity  upset  or  greatly  alter 
our  present  business  methods. 

D.  M.  Fbedebiksen. 


HISTORIAN  VON  HOLST'S  "AWAKENING":  ARE  LABORS 
CLAIMS  ANTI-SOCIAL? 

BY  VICTOR  YARB03. 

CAPACITY  to  deal  philosophically  and  impartially  with 
historical  material  by  no  weans  argues  capacity  for  simi- 
lar treatment  of  contemporary  issues.  That  it  is  easier  to  be 
just  and  fair  to  the  past  than  it  is  to  estimate  correctly  present 
movements,  is  a  truism.  It  wonld  therefore  seem  to  be  the 
duty  of  historians,  who  must  surely  recognize  and  realU^  the 
importance  of  weighing  and  balancing  things  which  we  witness 
and  in  which  we  are  concerned,  bo  refrain  from  hasty  verdicts 
and  judgments,  to  gnard  against  the  Induence  of  passion  and 
prejudice,  and  to  subject  impreasions  to  the  strictest  teets. 
Prof,  von  Hoist's  review  of  the  late  railroad  strike  and  boycott 
(known  in  certain  reactionary  papers  as  the  "Debs  insurrec- 
tion") in  the  Journal  of  Polilieal  Economy,  published  by  the 
Chicago  University,  exemplifies  the  fatal  results  of  a  recklesB 
disregard  of  this  duty.  What  reader  would  not  naturally  ex- 
pect from  Prof,  vou  Hoist  a  calm,  clear,  dispassionate,  and 
severely  argumeutative  discussion  of  the  great  issues  that  were 
involved  in  the  great  strike!  Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
writes  au  hysterical,  rhetorical,  rabid,  intemperate  philippic 
which  is  as  superficial  in  substance  as  it  is  objectionable  in 
Btyle.  To  be  perfectly  plain  about  it,  Prof,  von  Hoist's  essay  is 
almost  riotous  in  its  contempt  of  logic,  principle,  and  common 
sense.  This  is  a  serious  accusation,  but  I  expect  to  prove  it, 
even  to  those  who  totally  disagree  with  my  own  views  of  the 
strike.  I  shall  show  that  Prof,  von  Hoist's  conclusions  do  not 
at  all  follow  from  his  premises,  which  are  entirely  sound,  and 
that  he  has  been  guilty  of  an  amount  of  question- begging  that 
would  be  astonishing  even  in  an  ignorant  writer  of  a  partisan 
newspaper's  editorials. 
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From  a  practical  point  of  view,  more  serions  and  important 
than  his  logical  fallacies  and  loose  thinking  is  Prof,  von  Hoist's 
outrageously  unjust  assault  upon  Gtoveinor  Altgeld  and  other 
officials  for  alleged  protection  to  rioters  and  encouragement  of 
Grime.  Every  fair-minded  man  knows  that  the  governors  who 
protested  against  federal  interference  did  so  from  the  purest  and 
highest  of  motives;  they  sincerely  believed,  moreover,  that 
they  had  force  enough  to  maintain  order  and  protect  legitimate 
interests.  To  charge  them  with  deliberately  ^'blocking  the  way 
of  the  legal  avengers  of  the  law"  is  silly  as  well  as  immoral. 
It  is  inexcusable  even  in  biased  and  irresponsible  newspapers ; 
on  the  part  of  a  scholar,  historian,  and  instructor  it  is  absolutely 
disgraceful. 

Prof,  von  Holst^s  treatment  of  the  state  authorities  exempli- 
fies his  method  of  judging  men  and  tendencies,  and  I  have 
therefore  referred  to  it.  But  I  propose  to  confine  myself  strictly 
to  an  examination  of  his  case  against  organized  labor.  He 
starts  out  by  assuring  us  that  ''at  present  nothing  less  than  the 
preservation  of  society  is  at  issue,"  and  that  the  ''task"  organ- 
ized labor  is  working  at  is  "the  extinction  of  the  vital  principle 
of  society."  (letting  more  and  more  extravagant,  he  proceeds 
to  declare  that  labor  has  unfurled  "the  banner  of  anarchy,  and 
the  worst  kind  of  anarchy — socialistic  anarchy  under  the  guise 
of  'a  government  of  law,  and  under  the  protection  of  law.' "  These 
assertions  the  professor  undertakes  to  demonstrate,  and  he  finds 
all  the  feusts  he  regards  as  necessary  to  his  conclusions  in  the  acts, 
declarations,  and  avowed  intentions  of  the  American  Bailway 
Union  and  other  labor  bodies. 

In  order  to  establish  beyond  question  that  organized  labor  is 
waging  war  upon  the  vital  principle  of  society  and  civilization, 
Prof,  von  Hoist,  properly  enough,  gives  us  his  definition  of 
society  as  he  conceives  it  The  highest  tyx>e  of  commonwealth, 
he  says,  "is  a  government  of  law,  in  the  sense  (1)  that  no  authority 
is  possessed  by  the  rulers  except  as  organs  of  the  law  ;  (2)  that 
all  the  members  of  the  commonwealth  are  equally  and  abso- 
lutely subject  to  the  law." 

To  many  such  a  government  of  law  by  no  means  represents 
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the  highest  type  of  commoawealtb.  Everything  depends  on 
what  "the  law,"  of  which  the  rulers  are  the  organs,  is — how 
closely  it  corresponds  to  the  "ethical  law,"  which  science  form- 
nlates.  There  is  an  eqnality  of  slavery  as  well  as  an  equality  of 
liberty.  Will  not  the  professor  accept  this  snbstitat«  to  liiB 
formula:  "The  highest  type  of  commonwealth  is  a  society  in 
which  every  man  has  the  highest  liberty  compatible  with  equal- 
ity of  liberty,  in  which  each  is  free  to  do  as  he  wills  so  long  aa 
he  does  not  interfere  with  the  equal  right  of  his  fellows  "t  The 
highest  society  is  one  where  justice  is  observed,  where  nothing 
is  interdicted  and  punished  except  actual  invasion  or  aggressioD. 
But  whether  or  not  the  professor  accepts  this  substitute  is  imma- 
terial. His  own  premises  will  convict  him  of  illogic  and  injus- 
tice. 

Let  us  consider  the  counts  of  Prof,  von  Hoist's  indictment  in 
the  order  in  which  they  appear.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  aconsa- 
fcion  is  that  labor  makes  war  upon  the  corner-atone  of  society, 
upon  the  root  of  civilized  life.  The  professor  says,  referring  M 
the  sympathetic  strike  and  boycott  ordered  by  the  A.  B.  U.  as  « 
means  of  aiding  the  Pullman  strikers : 

"A  labor  organization  in  no  way  concerned  in  the  case,  and 
knowing  nothing  of  it  except  what  the  one  party  is  pleased  to 
tell  it,  claims  as  its  right  ai-d  deems  it  its  moral  duty  to  ride 
into  the  lists,  ....  solely  on  the  strength  of  the  fact 
that  '  labor '  is  contending  against  capital.  It  thereby  proclaims 
that  partisanship  is  imperatively  imposed  upon  'labor.'  It 
acts  upon  the  maxim:  Right  or  wrong,  'lalwr'  must  go  with 
•labor.'  Starting  from  this  maxim,  it  advances,  step  by  step,  to 
theother  maxim  :  In  contests  between 'labor'  andcapital,  'labor" 
is  enjoined  from  admitting  that  'labor'  can  be  wrong,  or  that 
capital  can  be  right.  This  alone  involves  a  radical  revolution, 
for  the  fundamental  economic  fact  of  society  as  historically 
evolved  is  that  capital  and  labor  are  not  separate  and  distinct 
entities,  hut  integral,  thoroughly  iuterdependeut  and  insepar- 
ably intergrown  parts  of  an  organic  whole," 

"Labor"  and  "capital "  are  abstractions,  and  abstractions  do 
not  fight.     The  struggle  is  between  workmen  and  employeis  and 
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no  ''radical  revolation"  is  involved  iA  the  contention  that  the 
employers  are  always  wrong  in  their  differences  with  employees. 
The  contention  may  be  absurd,  bat  it  is  not  revolationary.  The 
workmen  do  not  fight  capital,  bat  the  present  system  of  the  dis- 
tribation  of  the  products  of  labor,  of  which  they  believe  the 
employer  unjustly  obtains  the  lion's  share.  Such  a  belief  is 
olearly  not  destructive  of  society,  since  society  and  the  existing 
industrial  system  are  by  no  means  synonymous.  The  belief  may 
be  scientifically  overthrown — or  it  may  not ;  but  there  is  nothing 
essentially  antisocial  in  it.  In  the  particular  case  of  the  A.  B. 
U.,  those  who  ordered  the  sympathetic  strike  will  not  accept 
Prof,  von  Hoist's  version  of  the  matter.  They  insist  that  they 
were  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  controversy  in  the  Pull- 
man strike,  and  that  they  were  convinced  of  the  justice  of  the 
strikers'  case.  True,  they  had  no  direct  x>er8onal  interest  in  the 
success  of  the  Pullman  strikers,  but  since  when  has  selfishness 
been  the  only  ethical,  proper,  and  l^al  motive  of  actiouT  A 
sympathetic  strike  may  be  wise  or  foolish,  but  it  is  never  crimi- 
nal except  where  criminal  methods  are  employed — ^a  proposition 
which  is  applicable  to  selfish  strikes  as  well.  The  workmen  who 
consider  it  their  duty  to  strike  sympathetically  whenever  any  of 
their  fellow- workmen  are  in  trouble,  are  doubtless  guilty  of  su- 
preme folly,  but  they  are  perfectly  right  in  claiming  that  they 
have  the  legal  and  moral  right  to  order  such  strikes.  A  man  is 
under  no  obligation  to  work  for  anybody  in  the  absence  of  a 
contract ;  he  may  strike  at  any  time  and  for  any  cause,  as  well 
as  without  cause.  By  so  striking,  he  commits  no  aggression,  no 
ii\)nstice  to  his  fellows. 

This  opens  the  whole  question  of  strikes  and  boycotts.  Start- 
ing from  the  principle  of  justice,  of  equal  freedom,  all  strikes 
and  all  boycotts,  whether  selfish  or  altruistic,  are  legitimate,  pro- 
vided no  violence  is  used  to  coerce  non-strikers  or  any  other 
people.  A  striker  is  one  who  refuses  to  work  for  another.  A 
boycotter  is  one  who  refuses  to  bestow  his  patronage,  custom,  or 
fiivor  upon  another.  No  man  can  set  up  a  valid  claim  to  a 
monopoly  of  my  labor  or  my  patronage,  and  no  man  can  demand 
that  I  should  give  him  ''reasons"  for  declining  to  deal  with  him. 
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This,  instead  of  being  anci-social,  is  the  first  condition  of  sociitl 
existence.  The  A.  R.  U.  had  a  perfect  right,  legally  and  ethic- 
ally, to  say  to  the  railroads;  "We  wish  to  aid  our  fellow-work- 
men in  their  struggle  with  the  Pullman  Company  ;  we  ask  you 
not  to  haul  Pullman  cars  ;  if  you  iusiaton  haulingthem,  we  mnal 
decline  to  continue  in  your  employ."  Of  course  they  had  no 
right  to  prevent  other  workmen  from  taking  their  places,  but  the 
nee  of  violence  is  merely  an  accident  in  strikes,  and  does  not 
affect  the  principle  of  the  strike  or  l)oycott  itself.  The  A.  B.  U. 
had  the  right  to  appeal  to  organized  labor  throughout  the  United 
States  and  persuade  it  to  join  the  sympathetic  strike,  since,  if  it 
is  not  criminal  to  strike  or  boycott,  it  is  not  criminal  to  urge 
others  to  strike  or  boycott.  The  English  law  now  clearly  recog- 
nizes this,  and  provides  that  anything  which  is  not  criminal  if 
done  by  one  man  shall  not  l>e  deemed  criminal  when  done  by  a 
combination  of  men,  by  a  "oonapiracy,"  This  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent, not  only  with  justice  as  I  have  defined  it,  but  with  the 
the  rules  laid  down  by  Prof,  von  Hoist  himself. 

But  what  the  professor  chiefly  relies  on  to  support  his  chargw 
against  organized  labor  is  their  threat  and  boast  that  they  can 
paralyze  all  industry  and  commerce  by  a  universal  strike  and 
boycott.     He  exclaims : 

"Oraciooa  God  !  Society  is  to  be  henceforth  at  the  laiavs 
of  every  employer  daring  to  exercise  his  legal  right  of  reftuing 
arbitration,  for  'labor'  will  then,  if  it  see  fit,  exercise  its  legal 
right  in  conformity  with  its  moral  duty,  and  completely  par- 
alyze society,  even  unto  starvation,  and  what  is  even  worse, 
unto  all  the  mental  and  moral  horrors  attendant  upon  complete 
paralyzation.  If  this  be  not  waging  war  npon  society,  what 
then  18 1" 

Whoever  violates  justice,  whoever  commits  an  aggreesion,  is 
guilty  of  waging  war  upon  society.  But  those  who  assert  and 
vindicate  their  rightful  freedom,  who  insist  on  being  allowed  to 
do  what  justice  sanctions,  are  not  enemies  of  society.  "To  par- 
alyze industry"  sounds  ominously,  but  it  is  absolutely  true  that 
men  have  a  perfect  right  to  paralyze  society  and  industry  if  Oteg 
can  do  withotd  invasion  or  aggression.     It  all  depends  on  the  hov. 
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on  the  methods  employed.  A  nniversal  strike  and  boycott  of 
employers  by  workmen  wonld  paralyze  industry  and  society,  but 
it  wonld  not  be  criminal.  Men  who  remain  purely  passive,  who 
do  not  force  anybody  by  the  use  or  threats  of  violence  to  obey 
their  wishes,  are  not  invaders.  It  is  true  that  they  injure  inno- 
cent people,  but  the  injury  is  indirect  and  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  their  defense  of  their  legitimate  freedom.  It  is  not 
immoral  or  criminal  to  ^^injure"  another;  it  is  immoral  to  injure 
others  in  certain  definite  ways.  An  employer  who  discharges  a 
poor  workman  when  he  has  no  need  of  his  services  may  injure 
him  and  his  family,  but  such  injury  is  not  immoral,  because  the 
employer  is  not  bound  to  keep  him.  The  manufacturer  who,  by 
introducing  new  machinery,  throws  hundreds  out  of  employment, 
does  them  an  injury,  but  he  does  not  commit  any  ethical  torong. 
He  exercises  his  right  in  using  machinery  in  place  of  manual 
labor;  if  the  laborers  suffer,  it  is  through  no  violation  of  jus- 
tice on  his  part.  Similarly,  the  strikers  or  boycotters  who 
decline  to  work  unless  certain  demands,  which  they  have  a  right 
to  make,  are  granted,  while  their  acts  may  result  in  injury  to 
others,  are  guilty  of  no  wrong.  Labor  has  the  right  to  get  the 
best  terms  possible,  and  to  secure  them  by  any  means  not  in 
themselves  invasive.  Before  we  can  pronounce  a  man  an  enemy 
of  society  for  threatening  to  paralyze  all  industry  and  commerce, 
we  must  inquire  haw  he  proposes  to  do  it.  If  he  contemplates 
violence,  he  is  a  would-be  aggressor ;  if  he  merely  intends  to  re- 
frain from  giving  his  own  services,  and  induce  his  friends  by 
I>ersua8ion  to  aid  him  by  withholding  their  services,  he  is  neither 
immoral  nor  criminal. 

Continuing  his  statement  of  the  alleged  outrageous  and  anti- 
social claims  of  labor,  Prof,  von  Hoist  says : 

''The  federal  government  and  the  state  governments  must  re- 
spect the  humblest  citizen's  right  of  free  locomotion.  ^ Labor' 
has  the  right  to  deprive  the  whole  people  of  it,  so  far  as  locomo- 
tion depends  on  the  modern  means  of  communication.  In  the 
interest  of  the  public  the  law  imposes  duties  on  common  carriers. 
'Labor'  has  the  right  to  render  the  fulfillment  of  these  duties 
impossible.    It  is  the  duty  of  the  federal  government  to  provide 
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a  mail  service  for  the  people.  It  Ib  the  right  of  'labor'  to  de- 
prive them  of  it." 

Yes,  from  the  etaadpoint  of  justice,  and  even  from  the  stand- 
point of  that  eqnalitj  before  the  law  which  Prof,  von  Hoist  po8- 
talatea,  labor  han  the  right  to  do  either  or  all  of  these  things,  in 
spite  of  their  injuriousness  to  the  community.  It  appears  para- 
doxical to  affirm  that  labor  may  do  what  the  state  may  not  do 
consiHtectly  with  justice,  but  the  truth  is  that  it  is  an  utter  &1- 
lacy  to  compare  the  duties  of  the  state  with  the  alleged  duties  of 
the  laborers.  When  we  say  the  state  must  respect  man's  right 
to  locomotion,  we  merely  mean  that  it  may  not  forcibly  interfere 
with  men  esercising  this  right.  When  Prof  von  Hoist  inveighs 
against  labor's  right  to  deprive  people  of  this  right  he  does  not 
refer  to  forcible  interference,  since  nobody  ever  claimed  sncb  a 
right,  but  the  refusal  to  operate  railroads  when  the  terms  are 
unsatisfactory.  Unless  we  are  ready  to  take  the  position  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  railroad  employees  to  operate  trains  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, even  when  no  wages  are  offered  them,  it  is  plain  that 
they  have  the  right  to  "deprive  men  of  the  right  of  locomotion  " 
by  refusing  to  operate  trains  whenever  they  see  fit  (apart  from 
any  contract,  of  course). 

The  right  of  free  contract  of  disposing  of  one's  time  and  labor 
is  fuDdamental.  He  who  maintains  this  right  deprives  no  one  of 
any  right  j  he  simply  refuses  to  become  a  slave.  Prof,  von  Hoist 
talks  about  rights  and  liberty  without  attaching  a  definite  mean- 
ing to  these  terms.  Perhapa  nothing  more  strikingly  proves  this 
tban  his  assertion  that  "the  very  word  'scab'  is  an  infamona 
outrage  upon  liberty  and  equality  of  rights."  No  epithet  can 
be  an  outrage  upon  liberty  unless  it  is  libelous,  unless  it  injoreA 
a  man's  reputation  wrongfully.  To  call  an  honest  man  a  thief 
is  an  outrage  upon  liberty,  for  a  man  has  a  right  to  his  repata- 
tion.  But  to  call  a  man  a  scab  is  simply  to  express  contempcfor 
him — a  contempt  which  nobody  shares  who  does  not  himself 
believe  in  organization  of  labor. 

To  sum  up,  Prof,  vou  Hoist  has  not  proved  or  attempted  to 
prove  that  the  claims  of  organized  lalKtr,  even  as  he  puts  them, 
are  anti  social  and  infamous.     Starting  with  the  principle  of 
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eqaal  sabjeotion  to  the  law,  he  jnmps  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  an  outrage  npon  law  and  society  to  claim  the  right  of  peace- 
able strike  or  boycott — of  paralyzing  industry  by  passive  resist- 
ance. He  does  not  connect  his  conclosion  with  his  premises;  he 
does  not  show  that  an  injory  resulting  from  a  mere  assertion  of  a 
right  is  immoral.  His  charge  that  by  the  claim  to  peaceable 
strikes  and  boycotts — sympathetic  or  otherwise — labor  threatens 
the  vital  principle  of  society  and  unfurls  the  banner  of  chaos 
and  civil  war  falls  to  the  ground. 

When  strikers  or  boycotters  resort  to  violence,  when  they 
ooerce  others  into  joining  them,  they  become  aggressors,  and, 
like  all  aggressors,  violate  the  fundamental  principle  of  society 
— justice.  But  so  long  as  they  confine  themselves  to  the  methods 
of  x)eaoe,  they  are  within  their  right,  no  matter  what  the  conse- 
quences are  of  their  conduct  If  their  vigilant  defense  of  the 
right  to  free  contract,  to  free  association,  and  to  passive  resist- 
ance to  what  they  deem  inequitable,  results  in  the  paralysis  of 
industry  and  the  suffering  of  innocent  parties,  it  merely  shows 
that  there  is  something  wrong  with  a  social  system  in  which  just 
conduct  entails  hardships.  The  peaceable  striker  and  boycotter, 
like  the  man  who  introduces  new  machinery,  is  not  to  blame  for 
the  injury  resulting  from  his  legitimate  action.  To  restrain  him 
is  to  establish  tyranny  and  destroy  society. 

"Are  we  awakened f"  asks  Prof,  von  Hoist.  No,  we  are  not. 
Few  of  us  are  able  to  distinguish  the  just  claims  of  labor  from 
the  unjust  acts  which  unfortunately  often  accompany  them. 
The  real  danger  lies  in  our  ignorance  of  true  liberty,  which 
betrays  many  of  us  into  grave  blunders,  theoretical  and  practi- 
caL  Prof,  von  Hoist's  attack  upon  labor  will  do  much  harm, 
for  the  workmen  are  apt  to  susx>ect  malice  where  there  is  only 
logical  confusion.  To  teach  labor  wisdom,  it  is  necessary  to 
evince  readiness  to  do  it  justice.  Kot  everything  that  labor  may 
do  is  wise  or  helpftd  to  it,  but  nothing  will  be  gained,  and  much 
lost,  by  denying  and  resisting  its  rightful  claims. 

Victor  Yarros. 


THE  THREATENED  REVIVAL  OF  KNOWNOTHINGISM. 

BT  CKARLEB  ROBINSON. 

TO  LIBEEAL  and  enligbteDed  people,  and  even  to  those 
who  are  not  liberal  and  eutightened,  it  must  seem  almost 
incredible  that  at  the  close  of  this  iiiDet«enth  century,  and  in 
the  greatest  republic  the  world  has  ever  knowa,  a  party  fonnded 
apon  bigotry  should  obtain  a  foothold  in  American  politics. 
Snch  a  party,  however,  is  that  disloyal  secret  society  which 
bnrlesqnes  its  principles  by  calling  itself  the  American  Protect- 
ive Association. 

It  is  some  forty  years  since  our  politics  were  cursed  with  the 
intrusion  of  such  a  faction,  and  then  it  was  a  short-lived  mad- 
□ees.  The  speedy  collapse  of  the  Knownothing  movement  ias 
passed  into  serio-comic  history.  Routed  by  Wise  in  Virginia, 
defeated  by  Johnson  in  Tennessee,  scourged  by  Professor  JohD- 
son,  aud  mercilessly  scored  by  WilUaoi  H.  Seward,  it  soon  sank 
into  oblivion,  covered  with  public  opprobrium.  "Before  I 
would  place  my  hands  in  the  bands  of  other  men,"  said  Seward, 
"and  bend  my  knee  before  them  for  any  object,  personal  or 
political,  I  would  pray  God  that  that  hand  and  that  knee  might 
become  paralyzed,  and  that  I  might  become  the  object  of  the 
pity,  and  even  of  the  contempt  of  my  fellow-men."* 

The  old  Knownothing  spirit  seems  to  have  been  lately  resus- 
citated. It  appears  under  a  new  name,  but  with  all  the  same 
malignity  that  animated  the  early  "  Proscriptioniats"  in  their 
convent- burning  and  chnrch-razing  enterprises.  The  present 
movement  is  rather  worse  than  the  earlier  one,  in  that  it  makes 
religious  belief  its  basis  exclusively.  Its  condemnation  is  laid 
directly  upon  those  who  hold  the  Catholic  faith.  The  Know- 
nothings  objected  only  to  foreigners,  but  the  A.  P.  A.  ostracizes 

*QuoM<]  br  Ihe  Rev.  J.  J.  Tlglie,  oT  Boniitoii,  N.  J..  Ln  hin  ailinlrnblr  ininpblcl  rin 
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OatholicSy  whether  native  Americans  or  not.  It  is  not  aimed  at 
aliens,  for  among  its  bitterest  propagandists  are  men  bat  re- 
cently foreign  subjects. 

This  A.  P.  A.  agitation  is  simply  the  old  Orange  movement  trans- 
planted from  the  north  of  Ireland.  Its  chief  promoters  are  Orange- 
men, and  its  aims,  no  matter  how  they  may  be  cloaked,  are  the  same 
old  aims  of  the  Orange  society,  which  have  proved  such  a  prolific  cause 
of  riot,  trouble,  and  bloodshed  to  the  decent  people  of  Great  Britain. 

So  spoke  the  Bev.  Bobert  Gollyer  in  a  recent  interview.  The 
accuracy  of  the  statement  is  obvions.  The  ''supreme  presi- 
dent "  of  the  concern,  Mr.  W.  J.  H.  Traynor  of  Detroit,  is  a 
native  of  Brantford,  Ontario ;  and  in  Michigan,  where  the  A. 
P.  A.  claims  to  have  such  a  strong  hold,  the  greater  part  of 
its  members  are  likewise  foreigners.  Most  of  the  Orangemen 
who  swell  its  ranks  have  not  given  up  their  allegiance  to  Great 
Britain  and  have  no  apparent  intention  of  so  doing.  Thus,  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  organization  in  Nebraska,  a  Canadian  by 
birth,  did  not  consider  citizenship  worth  the  papers  until  elected 
sheriff  of  Douglas  County  in  1891.  In  order  to  qualify  and 
enjoy  the  emoluments  of  that  position,  however,  he  became  a 
citizen  after  his  election.  During  the  two  years  succeeding,  he 
was  among  the  most  vociferous  of  the  A.  P.  A.  patriots,  but 
since  defeated  for  reelection  last  November,  he  seems  to  have 
lost  all  interest  in  the  perpetuity  of  American  institutions. 
Nearly  all  the  A.  P.  A.  organs,  which  are  now  fairly  boiling 
over  with  ''Americanism  "  so-called,  were,  until  the  prescrip- 
tive organization  became  a  source  of  profit.  Orange  organs. 
Indeed,  the  movement  is  known  to  have  been  prompted 
largely  by  Canadian  Orangemen  and  to  be  in  close  sympathy 
with  Orange  lodges,  thus  importing  into  our  national  life  a 
wholly  foreign  feud.  Ireland's  history  is  a  threnody  of  tears 
because  of  Orangeism,  and  the  future  history  of  the  United 
States  would  be  written  in  letters  of  blood  were  A.  P.  A. ism 
to  take  root  here.  Happily,  however,  this  is  impossible.  No 
such  firaternity  can  ever  flourish  on  our  free  soil.  It  may,  how- 
ever, spread  wide  enough  to  do  incalculable  mischief. 

The  dubious  honor  of  being  the  birthplace  of  the  A.  P.  A.  in 
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the  United  States  has  been  claimed  for  varioDs  localities.  Ac- 
cording t«  "  Supreme  Vice-President "  Adam  Fawcettof  Colum- 
bns,  Ohio,*  its  <Kte  de  naUsance  took  place  "  in  Clinton,  Iowa, 
abont  six  years  ago"  ;  but  it  is  only  within  the  past  eighteen 
months  that  it  has  become  a  real  factor  in  politics.  It  now 
esiste  all  over  the  eonntry,  being  particularly  powerful  on  the 
Pacific  coast ;  its  greatest  strength,  however,  is  understood  to  be 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley  states,  from  Ohio  to  Kansas.  Until  a 
very  recent  date  the  A.  P.  A.  has  coufiued  its  operations  mainly 
to  the  West,  but  its  emissariea  are  now  flooding  the  eastern 
states  with  their  incendiary  literature,  and  are  following  this  Dp 
with  the  institution  of  lodges  in  which,  if  the  fuglemen  of  tlie 
order  are  to  be  believed,  members  are  being  secretly  received 
by  the  thousands  weekly. 

These  members  are  animated  by  the  bitterest  bigotry  ;  they 
are  ruled  by  demagogues  and  are  misled  by  ignorance.  They 
feed  on  the  utterances  of  such  miscalled  ministers  as  the  Rev, 
Madison  C,  Peters,  and  as  a  result  are  prepared  to  find  a  pistol 
and  a  poniard  in  the  pocket  of  every  priest  and  an  arsenal  in 
every  Catholic  cbureh.  To  them  assertions  are  proof,  and  abuse 
conviction.  They  believe  implicitly  that  the  time  has  come 
vhen  every  Protestant  should  keep  a  loaded  rifie  in  his  house ; 
and  they  regard  their  Catholic  neighbors  as  "papist  plotters," 
whose  only  aim  is  to  destroy  the  national  and  state  goverumenta, 
in  order  that  the  pope  may  come  over  from  Italy,  set  up  the 
Vatican  in  Washington,  and  put  every  Protestant  to  the  knife. 
They  also  firmly  believe  that  the  "Romanists"  really  control 
the  army  and  the  navy  and  the  heads  of  the  departments  at 
Washington.  In  the  West  the  A.  P.  A.  lecturers  have  so  far 
played  on  the  credulity  of  their  deluded  hearers  as  to  aver  that 
the  pope  personally  superintended  the  killing  of  Mayor  Miller 
of  South  Omaha  two  years  ago.  Catholics,  they  declare,  an 
permitted  unmolested  to  revel  in  crime,  while  Catholic  police- 
men stand  ready  to  strike  down  inoffending  Protestant  citizens; 
and  that  it  is  even  growing  dangerous  for  Protestants  to  hold  an 
open-air  meeting  lest  the  conference  l>e  broken  up  with  rotten 

•See  hli  HFllFle  1i>  TKr  Cinlurn,  July.  IIWI. 
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0gg8  and  briokbatBy  supplemented  with  bullets.    The  following 

extract  from  the  Chicago  Herald  serves  as  a  sample  of  one  of 

these  discourses : 

"  Profesaor"  Walter  Sims,  probably  the  most  prominent  figure  in  the 
A.  P.  A.,  lectured  in  Central  Music  Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  The 
hall  was  filled  even  to  the  galleries,  almost  as  many  women  as  men 
being  present.  They  cheered  when  the  speaker  declared  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  '*  slain  with  a  bulletcast  in  a  Jesuit  mold/'  when  President 
Camot's  assassination  was  credited  to  Roman  Catholic  infiuence,  and 
when  President  Cleveland  was  pronounced  a  tool  of  the  pope. 

Mr.  Peters  himself,  speaking  in  a  similar  strain  at  the  Bloom- 

ingdale  Beformed  churchy  Kew  York,  on  April  23,  said  : 

Orover  Cleveland's  chief  adviser  is  Cardinal  Qibbons,  and  that  may 
account  for  the  ignominious  failure  of  the  present  administration. 

Commenting  on  this  statement  the  New  York  Times  remarked : 

It  is  fair  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Peters  believed  that  there  were  some 
among  his  congregation  who  would  believe  this  statement,  delivered  in 
the  house  of  God  as  truth. 

In  his  Century  article  already  referred  to,  Mr.  Fawoett  asserts 
that  the  A.  P.  A.  ''is  a  strictly  political,  non-partisan  order," 
and  that  ''it  interferes  with  no  man's  religions  motives."  This 
fustian  declamation  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  statements  made 
almost  simultaneously  by  Mr.  Traynor  in  the  North  American  Be- 
viewj  which  conclusively  confirm  the  well-founded  belief  that  the 
A.  P.  A.  is  a  politico-sectarian  organization  with  one  fixed  aim 
— the  political  and  commercial  proscription  of  Catholics.  The 
application  of  this  religious  test,  as  the  Louisville  Courier-Jour- 
nal has  pointed  out,  is  the  distinctive  and  essential  principle  of 
A.  P.  A.iBm,  all  other  things  being  either  secondary  or  ignored. 
Its  members  are  solemnly  sworn  never  to  employ  a  Catholic  in 
any  capacity,  to  oppose  Catholics  for  "any  office  in  the  gift  of 
the  American  people,"  and  to  "endeavor  at  all  times  to  place 
the  political  positions  of  this  government  in  the  hands  of  Prot- 
estants." This  oath  is  in  itself  a  self-confessed  act  of  treason 
against  the  republic,  since  it  is  decreed  by  the  Constitution  (Art 
YI.,  Sec.  3)  that  "no  religions  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a 
qualification  to  any  office  of  public  trust  under  the  United 
States."     And  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  in  a  recent  article  * 

•I^orum^  October,  19H, 
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on  the  possible  enduraace  of  the  American  Bepnblic,  fiuds  the 
chief  hope  for  ita  permaaence  in  this  principle  of  religioas  tol- 
eration. 

The  A.  P.  A.  haa  thns  been  the  means  of  driving  a  large  num- 
ber of  Catholics  ont  of  office,  both  elective  and  appointive,  and 
has  also  brought  about  the  discharge  of  numerous  Catholic  em- 
ployees. The  Catholic  citizens  of  Detroit,  Milwaukee,  and  Kan- 
sas City  (all  strongly  Democratic)  allowed  this  insidious  foe  to 
gain  a  foothold,  and  before  they  knew  it  the  A.  P.  A.,  under  the 
guise  of  liepnblicanism,  captured  these  cities,  which  are  now 
practically  ruled  by  it;  and  native  Americans  who  were  Cath- 
olics have  been  everywhere  discharged.  Indeed,  Detroit  haa  now 
hardly  one  Catholic  appointed  ofGcial  left,  for  wherever  the  authori- 
ties could  displace  a  Catholic,  they  have  done  so.  As  another  illus- 
tration of  this  insolent  intolerance,  only  a  few  weeks  ago  (on  Sep- 
tember 19)  Mayor  Hayes,  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  was  "  turned  down" 
for  a  congressional  nomination  simply  because  be  voted  for  an 
appropriation  for  the  Catholic  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
when  he  was  a  member  of  the  state  House  of  Bepresentatives 
four  years  ago. 

In  its  campaign  of  calumny  the  A.  P.  A.  has  paid  fraudulent 
or  unfrocked  priests  and  "escaped"  nans  to  travel  about  and 
pour  forth  a  flood  of  false  and  obscene  abuse  upon  Catholic  citi- 
zens, who  form  one  sixth  of  the  nation,  and  who,  as  clerical  or 
lay  folk,  mind  their  own  business  and  abide  by  the  laws.  It 
passes  comprehension  that  such  outrageously  obscene  "litera- 
ture" as  emanates  from  the  A.  P.  A,  is  permitted  to  be  circu- 
lated. Dr.  Parkhurst  and  Mr.  Comstock,  in  their  zeal  for  the 
public  morals,  could  not  do  better  than  to  devote  their  energies  to 
suppressing  it. 

That  the  A.  P.  A.  has  already  fomented  several  riots,  with  the 
reentt  of  killing  a  number  of  persons,  goes  without  saying.  Kot 
long  since  one  of  its  lecturers  entered  a  hall  in  Eanaas  City  car- 
rying a  loaded  rifle,  and  called  for  twelve  stout  Protestants  ns  a 
bodyguard.  He  then  proceeded,  in  the  foulest  terms  imaginable, 
to  denounce  Catholics  generally,  but  such  of  theoi  as  heard  him, 
although  intensely  indignant,  denied  him  the  coveted  oppurtun- 
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ity  of  firiDg  his  rifle  and  bringing  on  a  fight  Still  more  recently, 
in  Golnmbna,  the  A.  P.  A.  threatened  to  break  into  a  convent 
there— which  it  had  abont  as  mnch  right  to  attempt  as  it  wonld 
have  to  forcibly  invade  a  Methodist  minister's  dwelling  or  a 
Presbyterian  orphan  asylnm.  The  Catholic  authorities,  how- 
ever, acting  solely  in  the  interest  of  the  public  peace,  opened  the 
convent  to  a  committee,  who  went  through  it  and  ascertained 
that  there  were  neither  dungeons  nor  instruments  of  torture  to 
be  found  there.  So  again,  on  September  29,  a  well-known  Be- . 
publican  politician  and  A.  P.  A.  man,  in  an  address  before  the 
Unity  Club,  at  Los  Angeles,  averred  that  under  the  Catholic 
cathedral  in  that  city  there  were  five  hundred  stands  of  arms, 
whereupon  a  prominent  contractor  in  the  audience  rose  and  de- 
clared the  statement  to  be  a  lie,  offering  to  give  a  thousand  dollar 
bill,  which  he  displayed  to  the  A.  P.  A.,  if  it  could  be  proved. 
The  lecturer  then  stated  that  he  ^'  had  been  told"  that  the  arms 
were  there.  | 

But  '^accusing  is  proving  when  malice  and  envy  are  judges," 
and  the  A.  P.  A.  still  continues  its  defamations  in  this  direction. 
Thus  Mr.  Traynor*  asserts  that  '^arms  in  Catholic  churches  is  a 
matter  that  needs  neither  confirmation  nor  refutation,"  and  that 
''arms  are  actual  and  visible  auxiliaries  of  the  papal  church." 
How  baseless  such  charges  are  is  demonstrated  by  Elbert  Hub- 
bard in  an  article  entitled  '^he  New  Disease,"  published  in  the 
June  Areruij  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

For  a  year  I  have  endeavored  to  find  proof  that  the  Catholic  Church 
in  America  was  arming  and  drilling  men  or  countenancing  such  action, 
as  so  boldly  stated  by  the  leaders  in  the  A.  P.  A.  In  many  cities  I  have 
been  given  permission  to  search  every  part  of  convents,  monasteries,  and 
churches,  where  arms  were  said  to  be  stored.  In  vain  has  been  my 
search.  I  have  used  all  methods  known  to  detectives  to  find  any  Cath- 
olic in  possession  of  orders  to  maltreat  his  neighbors.  No  request  or 
suggestion  or  hint  showing  a  desire  to  injure  Protestants  have  I  ever 
been  able  to  trace  to  a  Catholic  priest,  bishop,  or  other  dignitary.  And 
it  is  now  the  conclusion  of  all  unprejudiced  men  who  have  investigated 
the  matter  that  the  letters,  '*  encyclicals,''  '*  bulls,''  and  orders  which 
are  being  printed  in  various  A.  P.  A.  papers,  and  purporting  to  come 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  are  flagrant  forgeries.  The  A.  P.  A. 
seeks  to  spread  hate.    It  thrives  by  fear  and  its  only  weapon  is  untruth. 

^North  American  Review^  July,  1894. 
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Ab  Bishop  Spalding  has  pointed  out,  the  Catholic  Church  bae 
no  bidden  policy  or  deep  laid  schemes.  "Our  life,"  he  says,  "is 
undisguised,  our  churches  are  open  to  all,  our  books  may  be  bad 
by  every  one.  Whosoever  desires  information  about  us  has  not 
Car  to  seek."  Moreover,  the  Catholic  Church  has  never  attempted 
to  dictate  to  her  adherents  in  civil  matters,  nor  bas  she  Bonght 
control  of  political  parties.  ludeed,  as  De  Tocqueville  has 
demouBtrated,  there  are  uo  more  ardent  adherents  to  thia  policy 
of  separatiou  than  the  Catholic  clergy,  because  they  fully  appre- 
ciate that  their  religions  influence  is  augmented  in  proportion  as 
their  abstention  from  politics  is  absolute;  and  it  is  because  the 
Catholic  laity  recognize  the  reciprocal  advantages  produced  by 
such  an  arrangement  that  they  are  at  once  the  most  faithful  be- 
lievers and  the  most  zealous  citizens. 

Having  rung  all  the  changes  on  the  gamut  of  representation, 
the  A.  P.  A.  has  not  hesitated  to  circulate  spunoas  documents, 
which  they  have  attributed  to  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Arcbbtsbop 
Ireland,  and  other  Catholic  prelates,  who  are  represented  u 
"viewing  with  alarm"  the  "spread  of  education"  and  the 
"rapid  diffusion  of  the  English  language,"  and  as  urging  the 
crowding  out  of  American  heretics  from  employment  in  every 
enterprise  requiriog  labor.  lu  one  of  these  l>ogus  documents, 
purporting  to  be  the  translation  of  an  encyclical,  dated  Christ- 
mas Day,  1891,  Pope  Leo  is  made  to  issue  thin  astoonding  proc- 
lamation : 

We  proclaim  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  h&ve  forfeited  &11 
right  lo  rule  salt)  republic,  and  alsoall  dominion,  dignity,  and  privileges 
appertaining  to  it.  Wti  llliewise  declare  that  all  subjecta  of  rank  itnil 
condition  lu  the  United  States,  and  every  individual  wbo  has  taken 
any  outh  of  loyalty  to  the  United  States  in  any  way  whatever,  may  be 
absolved  from  said  oath,  as  also  from  all  duty,  fldellty,  or  obedleooe,  on 
or  about  September  5,  1893,  when  the  Roman  Catholic  Congreaa  shall 
convene  at  Chicago,  111.,  as  we  shall  exonerate  them  from  all  engage- 
ments ;  and  on  or  about  the  feast  of  Ignatius  Loyulu,  In  the  year  of  our 
Lord  18t*3,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  faithful  to  exterminate  nil  heretics 
from  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Uulteii  States. 

Among  other  such  forgeries  are  a  number  of  statements  at- 
tributed to  Father  Hecker,  the  celebrated  founder  of  the  Paulist 
community,    who  was  made  to  give   utterance  to  such  absurd 
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sayings  aSy  ^'We  will  take  this  conntry,  and  bnild  onr  iDstita- 
tioDS  over  the  grave  of  Protestantisn]." 

Well  may  the  Bev.  WashiDgton  Gladden  ask,  as  he  does  in 
The  Century:^ 

Could  any  rational  Protestant  expect  Roman  Catholics  to  send  their 
children  to  schools  under  the  control  of  men  who  have  disseminated 
these  forgeries? 

A  few  other  unprejadiced  and  patriotic,  non-Catholic  public 

men,  like  Dr.  Gladden,  have  denounced  the  A.  P.  A.  with  vigor. 

In  this  article  he  farther  says : 

Can  we  afford  as  Protestants  to  approve  by  our  silence  such  methods 
of  warfare  against  Roman  Catholics  as  this  society  is  employing  ?  May 
I  not  venture  to  call  upon  all  intelligent  Protestants,  and  especially 
upon  Protestant  clergymen,  to  consider  well  their  responsibilities  in  re- 
lation to  this  epidemic?  For  the  honor  of  Protestantism,  is  it  not  high 
time  to  separate  ourselves  from  this  class  of  *'  patriots  "  ?  In  any  large 
town,  if  the  leading  Protestant  clergymen  will  speak  out  clearly,  the 
plague  will  be  stayed  or  abated. 

How  true  this  last  assertion  is  is  made  manifest  by  the  result 
wherever  the  course  suggested  has  been  followed.  In  May  last 
the  broad*  minded  Protestant  clergymen  of  Columbus  addressed 
a  remarkable  letter  to  the  people  of  Ohio,  urging  them  to  disen- 
thrall themselves  from  the  yoke  of  fear  and  bigotry  which  the 
A.  P.  A.  had  fastened  on  their  necks.  In  this  strong,  manly 
protest  they  say : 

We  make  these  statements  not  only  in  the  interests  of  truth  and 
decency  and  common  humanity,  but  also  in  the  interest  of  Protestant- 
ism. And  we  call  upon  all  Protestant  gentlemen  in  every  community 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  literature  which  is  being  secretly  dis- 
seminated among  the  ignorant  Protestants  of  their  neighborhood,  and 
to  speak  out  about  it,  as  every  man  of  honor  is  bound  to  do. 

After  demonstrating  the  falsity  of  the  outrageous   charges 

made  against  the  Catholics,  this  letter  concludes : 

Our  Roman  Catholic  neighbors,  though  suffering  grievously  under 
these  wicked  slanders,  are  quietly  going  about  their  daily  work,  waiting 
for  this  epidemic  of  prejudice  and  passion  to  abate.  It  is  not  likely  that 
their  love  for  Protestants  will  be  increased  by  the  experience  through 
which  they  are  now  passing,  but  their  patience  under  this  trial  has  been 
exemplary. 

So  again  in  Omaha,  where  a  similar  state  of  terror  was  worked 

•"The  Antl-CSathollc  Crasade,"  March,  1804. 
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up  by  the  A.  P.  A.,  the  leading  ProtestaDt  clergymen  took  the 
matter  in  hand,  and  as  a  result  of  the  good  fight  waged  b;  them, 
the  backbone  of  the  moTement  there  is  broken.  Preeminent 
among  these  champions  of  religious  freedom  was  the  Bev.  John 
Williams,  rector  of  St.  Barnabas  Protestant  Episcopal  chnrch, 
who,  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Parish  Messenger,  a  little  paper 
published  in  the  interests  of  his  chnrch,  writes: 

Now  there  \a  to  be,  it  seums,  a  cliaiige  of  front ;  the  ex-priesta  are  t« 
be  frowned  upon,  the  abuse  of  Roman  Catholics  ia  to  ceaae,  and 
Gaaadians  und  Orangemen  are  to  be  retired  from  leadership,  and  noae 
but  genuine  Amerieaiia  placed  on  guard.  That  would  have  been  good 
policy  if  it  had  been  pursued  from  the  stArt,  but  now  it  is  a  iittle  too 
late.  The  infamy  of  the  A.  P.  A.  is  too  infamous  for  fair-minded,  hnn- 
eat  Americans  to  contitiue  it,  even  ou  the  proposed  lines  of  reform.  Be- 
Bidea,  the  retirementof  CanadiunsHUd  Orangemen  from  Us  leadership 
means  the  dismissal  of  the  authors  and  star  netoro  of  the  play. 

The  Rev.  Cbauncey  E.  Brewster,  of  Grace  church,  Brooklyn, 
speakiagabout  Mr.  Williams'  campaign  against  the  A.  P.  A.,  says: 

He  never  gave  them  a  moment's  rest,  and  made  such  a  rattling  war- 
fare on  them  that  they  never  had  a  breathing  spell.  I  have  watched  lh« 
A.  P.  A.  movement  out  West,  and  I  Icnow  bow  strong  the  orgnnixalion 
Is  there.  Any  sign  that  it  is  losing  ground  in  any  locality  is  cause  toi 
general  rejoicing. 

Mr.  Brewster  himself  took  the  A.  P.  A.  as  the  text  for  bis 
sermon  on  Jnly  4  last,  considering  tbe  occasion  a  most  fit  one  to 
warn  his  congregation  against  the  organization,  which  be  branded 
as  un-Amerioaa  because  incompatible  with  the  fandameata' 
principles  of  American  constitutioQal  liberty. 

Among  other  fair-minded  Protestant  rainistors  who  set  the  seal 
of  their  disapproval  upon  the  A.  P.  A.  movement  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Rev.  Obarles  H.  Eaton,  rector  of  the  Church  of  tbe 
Divine  Paternity,  New  York,  who  recently  declared  that  all 
Prot«stanta  should  condemn  the  organization  because  it  is  not 
American  in  principle  or  in  its  life.  "  We  have  no  right,"  he 
said,  "  to  organize  against  a  class  of  believers,  even  though  we 
may  have  the  smallest  sympathy  with  their  form  of  worship." 
So  again  the  Bov.  Mason  Xorth,  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  Uetb- 
odist  missionary  work  in  Sew  York,  said,  "To  proscribe Romkii 
Catholic  citizens  for  their  opinions  is,  iu  my  opinion,  a  relic  of 
the  dark  ages." 
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In  a  recent  letter  the  Eev.  Howard  McQaeary  sayR : 

The  A.  P.  A.  is  nothing  but  a  revival  of  Kuownothingism  in  its 
worst  form,  and  it  should  be  condemned  by  every  lover  of  his  country 
and  of  his  fellow-men,  and  all  true  patriots  should  *'  speak  ouf  now, 
and  let  it  be  known  where  they  stand. 

The  Bev.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Meredith,  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Storrs,  the  Rev.  B.  Walpole  Warren,  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Rainsford,  and  a  few  other  representative  leaders  of  Prot- 
estantism, have  also  heartily  denounced  the  A.  P.  A.,  its  litera- 
ture, and  its  general  course  of  action.  The  great  majority  of 
the  clergy,  however,  have  remained  silent,  thus  indicating  tacit 
approval  of  a  religious  proscription  which,  were  it  attempted 
against  any  Protestant  denomination,  would  arouse  a  din  of  re- 
monstrance. Some  of  these  preachers  of  the  '^  gospel  of  peace  " 
have  even  sought  to  fan  the  flame  of  religious  hatred,  and  a  not 
inconsiderable  section  of  the  Protestant  religious  press  has  largely 
abetted  the  unchristian  aim  of  the  A.  P.  A.  by  reechoing  the 
wholly  false  utterances  for  which  it  is  responsible. 

The  Rev.  H.  P.  Mendes,  rabbi  of  the  Congregation  of  Shearith 

Israel,  New  York,  thus  indicates  how  the  movement  is  regarded 

by  his  people : 

This  is  no  country  for  any  political  action  proscribing  or  supporting 
on  religious  grounds.  We  cannot  tolerate  liere  any  attempt  at  religious 
domination.  It  is  pitiftil,  it  is  awful,  to  see  men  oppose  each  other  on 
the  ground  of  religion. 

So  again  Julius  Harburger,  Grand  Master  of  the  Independent 
Free  Sons  of  Israel,  referring  to  the  A.  P.  A.,  in  a  recent  ad- 
dress at  New  York,  said  : 

The  leading  men  of  other  creeds,  non-Catholic,  should  be  brave  and 
fearless,  and  at  gatherings  ought  to  express  their  abhorrence  at  its  per- 
nicious doctrines. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  all  the  Jewish  papers  in  the  United 
States,  both  orthodox  and  liberal,  vigorously  condemn  the  A. 
P.  A.     Says  the  American  Hebrew  in  a  recent  issue  :       ^ 

The  obnoxious  A.  P.  A.,  which  is  seeking,  by  concerted  action  among 
Protestant  Christians,  to  disfranchise  and  ostracize  all  Catholics,  seems 
to  be  thriving  apace.  Even  in  the  large  cities,  where  the  spirit  of  char- 
ity and  tolerance  and  patriotism  might  be  thought  to  subordinate  the 
sway  of  bigotry,  the  Protestant  press  and  pulpit  seem  to  hesitate,  either 
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tacitly  forbearing  or  boldly 
A.  P.  A.,  and  but  sparsely 
or  emphasis  In  oppoaitloii  I 
frietids — those  who  are  influ 
pelled  U>  declare  themselves 


lupporting  the  benighted  t«nels  or  die 
uninif  out  with  any  degree  of  courage 
them.  Sooner  or  later  our  Proteatant 
itlal  It)  Protestant  circles — will  becoiii- 
nii  either  one  side  or  the  other.     Bernre 


long  the  conflict  will  be  definitely  drawn  on  the  lines  of  Proteatanilitm 
vernu  American  citizenship.  That  has  a  very  ugly  look  !a  politics, 
and  the  only  way  to  avoid  it  is  for  Influential  Protestanta  to  use  their 
power  to  crunh  out  this  outrngeoun  attempt  to  inject  religion  as  a  biclnr 
in  our  political  life. 

Colonel  Ingereoll,  too,  haa  put  himaelf  on  record*  regarding 
the  A.  P.  A.  in  the  following  terms  : 

In  this  country,  I  see  no  need  of  secret  political  Kicieties.  I  think  it 
better  to  fight  in  the  open  field,  I  am  a  Iteliever  in  religious  liberty,  In 
allowing  all  sects  to  preach  their  doctrines  and  to  make  as  many  con- 
verts as  they  can.  As  long  aa  we  have  free  speech  and  a  free  press  I 
think  there  is  no  danger  of  the  country  being  ruled  by  any  church. 

Infariated  by  the  independent  attitude  of  the  brood-miniled 
□0D-Catholic8  who  have  raised  their  voices  against  it,  the  A  P. 
A.  has  recently  threatened,  through  one  of  its  official  orguus, 
The  Ameinmn  Patriot,  to  "  break  down  "  any  Protestant  minister 
who  stands  in  itB  way,  and  declares  that  "  such  men  shonld  t>e 
treated  as  were  the  Copperheada  in  war  time."  President  Tray- 
nor's  diatribe  in  the  North  American  Iteoiew,  already  referred  lo, 
shows  in  almost  every  line  the  writer's  anxiety  to  "preserve 
the  republic  from  papist  domination."  He  qnotes  from  ency- 
clicals of  Pius  IX.  and  Leo  XIIL,  from  the  works  of  Cardinal 
Manning,  and  from  other  documents,  to  prove  that  the  papacy 
claims  complete  sovereignty  over  the  state.  He  further  cites 
the  decrees  of  the  councils  of  Baltimore,  aa  well  as  a  declara- 
tion of  Bishop  Foley,  affirming  the  actual  force  of  a  condemna- 
tiOD  of  heretics  promulgated  in  the  thirteenth  century  ;  also  a 
passage  from  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  to  the  intent  that  heretics  are 
Qot  to  be  tolerated  ;  and  a  writer  in  the  Caihoiic  World  aaaerting 
the  supremacy  of  the  church  in  matters  of  education,  in  the 
censorship  of  ideas,  in  the  control  of  books  and  the  press  ;  and 
he  calls  attention  to  the  proceedings  of  the  American  Mechanics 
and  other  Catholic  corporations  as  evidence  that  there  was 
urgent  need  for  an  organization  in  defense  of  American  litterty. 

•Inlorvlcw  in  Sew  York  Hrrnlil,  Seplambrr  Id. 
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The  Scranton  (Pa.)  Truth  famished  a  terse  explanation  of  Mr. 
Traynor's  anxiety  in  this  direction  in  the  following  paragraph  r 

The  president  of  the  A.  P.  A.  is  a  Canadian  and  an  Orangeman. 
This  explains  his  burning  anxiety  to  save  the  United  States  **from 
pope  and  popery,  brass  money,  and  wooden  shoes/' 

The  fact  that  most  of  the  statements  to  which  Mr.  Tray  nor 
commits  himself  in  this  article  have  no  foundation  in  either 
principle  or  fact,  in  the  teachings  of  the  chnrch  or  the  practice 
of  her  faithfol  children,  doubtless  makes  little  difference  to  the 
'^ supreme"  head  of  an  organization  which  is  built  upon  a 
foundation  of  falsehood.  ^^Male  facere  qui  vult,  nusquam  non 
invenit  causam.^^ 

In  the  following  (August)  number  of  the  North  American 
BevieWy  Mr.  George  Parsons  Laihrop  refutes  the  assertions  of 
Mr.  Traynor,  and  with  much  force  and  clearness  shows  the 
absolute  absurdity  of  his  x>08itions.  He  defends  the  allegiance 
of  American  Catholics,  which  he  shows  to  be  by  no  means 
inconsistent  with  a  sincere  acceptance  of  the  church's  teachings, 
and  cites  among  other  authorities  Dr.  Byrne's  work  on  the 
^'Catholic  Doctrine  of  Faith  and  Morals"  to  prove  that  every 
Catholic  is  bound  by  a  solemn  sense  of  duty  to  obey  the  civil 
law  and  the  state  authorities.  In  reply  to  this  time-honored 
and  ofb-exploded  calumny,  that  Catholics  cannot  at  the  same 
time  be  loyal  subjects  both  of  the  pope  and  of  the  state.  Bishop 
Spalding  also  demonstrates  that  the  obedience  of  Catholics  is 
confined  to  the  domain  of  religions  faith,  morals,  and  discipline; 
and  since  the  state  claims  no  jurisdiction  over  such  matters, 
there  can  be  no  question  of  conflict.  The  pope  has  never 
attempted  to  interfere  in  the  civil  or  political  affairs  of  this 
country,  and  if  he  attempted  so  to  do,  his  action  would  be 
resented  by  Catholics  more  quickly  than  by  others.  Yet  withal 
Bishop  Doane  tells  us  that  the  ''pronounced  principles  of  the 
Boman  Chnrch  gave  the  church  a  right  to  control  the  political 
actions  of  its  members.  Verily,  it  seems  incredible  that  so 
distinguished  a  churchman  should  seriously  assert  such  a 
monstrous  doctrine.  It  is  only  to  be  equaled  by  Mr.  Tray  nor' s 
pronunciamento  that  a  person  ''who  professes  to  be  a  citizen  of 
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the  TTaited  States  and  a  subject  of  Borne  is  an  anoaiHly,  dan- 
gerous alike  to  the  republic  aud  bo  the  papacy."* 

If,  as  Cicero  tells  us,  history  is  the  voice  of  truth,  then  this 
claim  is  obviously  preposterous.  It  is  safficieutly  refuted  by  the 
memory  of  those  Catholic  patriots  whose  uames  are  written  ou 
every  page  of  our  history,  from  the  time  of  Lord  Baltimore, 
who  appointed  a  Protestaut  governor  over  the  colony  of  Mary- 
land, down  to  the  present  day,  and  who  are  only  types  of 
thousands  of  humbler  citizens  who  share  their  religion.  In  his 
general  hatred  of  the  "papal  church,"  however,  Mr.  Traynor 
seems  either  to  forget  or  to  ignore  the  fact  that  Catholics  were 
the  earliest  champions  of  religious  liberty  under  the  colonial 
regivie.\  Aud  the  church  still  includes  a  large  number  of 
people  who  are  quit«  as  well  qualified  to  talk  about  the 
"American  flag"  as  himself  or  any  other  of  his  supreme  baud 
of  imported  Orange  patriots  from  Canada.  As  the  Scraaton 
Tntih  says : 

Before  tlje  A.  P,  A.  can  exterminate  the  Catholics  of  the  United 
States,  they  will  have  to  blot  out  ColumbuB  aud  the  cross  of  ChriHt ; 
they  will  have  to  teur  the  naiueH  or  tlie  Catliolio  Carroll  from  the 
Declaration  of  Independence ;  they  will  have  to  sever  the  rrlemlship  of 
CathoUu  France  from  the  Immortal  Washington  in  the  War  of  the 
Revolution;  they  will  have  to  blot  out  the  brilliant  achieveraenla of 
Slieridau  and  hosts  of  other  Catholic  soldiers  who  bresated  Ciiufeder«te 
steel  in  the  struggle  Tor  the  Union. 

In  addition  to  the  articles  by  Bishop  Spalding,  Mr.  Lathrop, 
and  Dr.  Gladden  already  quoted,  two  other  valuable  papers  OQ 
the  A.  P.  A.  appeared  ia  the  July  number  of  the  Fartim, 
written  respectively  by  Frederick  B.  Coudert,  the  emioenl 
lawyer,  who  is  a  Catholic,  aud  by  Prof,  J.  B.  McMasters,  the 
well-kuowu  historian,  who  is  not,  both  of  which  prove  hejoud 
question  that  the  A.  P.  A.  is  an  uncalled-for,  mischievous 
body,  whose  methods  are  a  peril  to  the  community  in  which 
they  are  practiced.  Indeed,  the  case  against  the  A.  P.  A.  is  so 
ably  presented  by  the  four  writers  mentioned  that  there  is 
notbiug  left  to  be  added  to  their  impeachment  of  it.     There  U 
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just  one  point,  however,  on  which  none  of  them  seem  to  have 
touched,  and  that  is  the  manner  in  which  the  A.  P.  A.  has 
stepped  into  the  shoes  of  the  Republican  party,  and,  snubbing 
its  leaders,  has  forced  the  older  organization  to  walk  as  it 
directs.  Indeed,  the  Bepnblican  leaders  and  managers  stand 
appalled  in  the  presence  of  this  secret  force.  Witness  this 
dispatch  to  the  New  York  SuHj  dated  New  Haven,  September  27  : 

The  strength  and  power  of  the  American  Protective  Association  is 
not  only  astonishing  but  alarming  to  the  leaders  of  the  old  parties. 
This  is  noticeably  so  in  the  Republican  caucuses,  the  managers  of  the 
machine  for  many  years  being  cast  ruthlessly  aside  by  the  efforts  of  the 
members  of  the  A.  P.  A. 

So  shrewdly  and  effectively  has  the  capture  of  the  Republican 
party  been  made  by  the  A.  P.  A.,  that  in  not  a  few  states 
Republican  success  in  the  forthcoming  elections  will  mean 
nothing  more  than  the  success  of  the  new  Knownothingism, 
with  all  which  that  implies.  So  far,  therefore,  as  Republican- 
ism triumphs  throughout  the  country,  so  far  can  the  A.  P.  A. 
claim  the  victory.  ''To  my  mind,''  said  John  Boyd  Thacher  in 
a  recent  speech,  ''the  issue  of  religious  intolerance  is  the  one 
vital,  absorbing  question  of  the  campaign."  Indeed,  at  the 
present  moment.  Republicanism  has  been  seift  to  the  rear,  and 
ELnownothingism  has  come  to  the  front,  masquerading  under 
the  borrowed  name. 

The  Cheyenne  (Wyo.)  Leader  hits  the  nail  very  hard  on  the 
head  when  it  declares'  that  the  new  movement  is  really  but 
another  form  of  the  Republican  party.  "The  kite,"  it  says, 
"is  branded  A.  P.  A.,  the  tail  Q.  O.  P." 

Colonel  Richard  C.  Kerens  of  Missouri,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee  from  that  state,  and  the 
author  of  the  now  famous  resolution  calling  upon  his  party  to 
denounce  the  A.  P.  A.,  which  was  presented  to  the  state  con- 
vention at  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo.,  on  August  15,  has  watched 
the  advance  of  this  movement  and  warned  his  party  friends  of 
its  dangers,  which  some  of  them  had  failed  to  recognize.  In  an 
interview  published  in  the  New  York  Tribune  of  September  1, 
Mr.  Kerens  says: 
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My  object  In  putting  Tortli  this  retiolutiaii  was  to  prevent  A.  P.  A.iam 
from  becoming  an  iaeue  in  the  pitlilici)  uf  the  country  this  year.  The 
doctrines  of  the  A.  P.  A.  ure  so  un-American  aa  to  i>e  really  unworthy 
of  the  importauce  of  being  nia<le  an  issue,  and  yet  they  are  dangerous, 
Justus  the  careless  words  of  Iturchard  In  1884,  "  Rum,  Romaui»ni.  and 
Rebelhon,"  eflected  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Blaine  and  the  Republican  party. 
Their  prinoiples,  when  they  become  understnml,  will  perish  of  their 
own  malignity  and  unsavoriness.  I  think  that  now  is  the  time  for  the 
Republican  party  to  stand  up  s<iuarely,  and  manfully  face  this  con- 
fiplracy  and  put  it  down. 

Mr.  EereDs  subsequently  eudeavored  to  have  an  anti  A.  P. 
A.  plank  inserted  in  the  New  York  3tate  platform,  but  although 
his  efforts  were  ably  seconded  by  Mr.  Patrick  Egan,  Senator 
O'Connor,  Commiasiouer  Kerwiu,  and  General  O'Beirue,  the 
Saratoga  Conveution  (which  had  one  hundred  and  ten  A.  P.  A. 
men  among  its  delegates  and  three  of  them  on  the  platform 
committee)  refused,  and  put  itself  squarely  on  record  in  favor  of 
religious  intolerance  and  bigotry,  thus  establishing  most  deci- 
sively the  kinship  of  the  A.  F.  A.  and  the  Republican  party. 
The  truth  is  that  the  two  organizations  are  now  so  interlocked 
that  if  the  Republicau  party  declared  itself  against  the  A.  P.  A. 
it  would  declare  against  a  part  of  itself.  "  No  Republican  con- 
vention," says  the  Chicago  Times,  "dare  adopt  a  platform  de- 
nouncing the  A.  P.  A.  .  .  .  The  Republican  party  is  not 
only  affiliated  with  the  A.  P.  A,;  it  is  dominated  by  it."  Thia 
fact  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  following  extracts,  which  are 
taken  at  random  from  newspapers  in  different  parts  of  the  conn- 
try,  and  which  will  prove  interesting  reading  to  those  who  feel 
dnnbtfnl  as  to  the  party  that  stands  behind  the  A.  P.  A.  Speak- 
ing of  the  election  of  Carter,  a  Republican,  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  stat«,  the  Rockford  (III.)  Star  says  : 

Tiie  A.  P.  A.  vol*d  solidly  for  Carter,  and  undoubtedly  In  some  por- 
tions of  the  district  intiniidated  raters,  inducing  many  who  would  not 
vote  for  Carter  to  stay  at  home.  No  fact  in  llie  history  of  the  Btate  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Stephen  Douglas  is  more  shameful  than  that  a 
secret  Knuwnothlng  association  should  be  able  to  exert  In  a  judicial 
ooutest  Induenoe  great  enough  to  make  an  apparent  reversal  of  parly 
majorities.  In  rural  districts  litis  sort  uf  intimidalSon  Is  much  m»i« 
elTectual  than  in  large  cities.  The  iu^my  of  a  iiaKonal  polltiol  party 
professing  to  respect  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  allying  itself  with  an  un-Amerlcaii  and  cowardly  aoHoelatltiu  to 
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deprive  a  portion  of  the  citizenship  of  the  country  of  its  political 
rights  was  never  equaled  in  the  past  of  American  politics.  In  so  far  as 
the  Republicans  won  in  the  fourth  district  with  this  infamous  ally, 
they  are  welcome  to  their  victory. 

In  Wyoming  the  same  close  relation  exists  between  the 
'^Americans"  and  the  Eepablicans.  They  work  together  like 
brethren,  and  this  alliance  is  perfectly  understood  by  everybody, 
as  is  shown  by  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Cheyenne  Leader^  which 
describes  the  A.  P.  A.  as  ^^a  Bepablican  annex.'^  Beferring  to 
the  political  affiliation  between  these  two  great  engines  of  re- 
form in  the  Northwest,  the  Boston  Eepublic  says  : 

Evidently  the  A.  P.  A.  is  getting  possession  of  the  Republican  ma- 
chine in  Wisconsin.  It  will  force  the  nomination  of  its  candidates 
and  dictate  the  policy  and  the  platform.  If  a  majority  of  the  Re- 
publicans are  members  of  the  A.  P.  A.,  the  Republican  party  is  not 
worth  the  support  of  any  decent  man. 

Wisconsin  has  capitulated  in  many  districts  to  the  A.  P.  A., 
and  the  Republican  machine  out  there  is  entirely  in  its  control. 
To  quote  the  La  Crosse  Chronicle : 

The  Douglas  County  Republican  Convention  was  a  strictly  A.  P.  A. 
afifair,  as  every  act  of  tliat  parly  is  at  Superior. 

The  same  story  is  told  by  the  Indianapolis  Sentinel,  which  says  : 

The  A.  P.  A.  captured  all  the  Republican  nominations  on  the 
county  ticket  at  Chicago.  We  sympathize  with  Chicago  in  this  afflic- 
tion.   Indianapolis  is  suffering  in  the  same  way. 

Says  the  Atlanta  Journal : 

The  Journal  has  frequently  discussed  the  A.  P.  A.,  and  has  taken 
occasion  to  condemn  that  organization  as  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  our 
institutions.  In  arriving  at  this  conclusion,  we  have  not  accepted  the 
professions  of  the  association  as  to  its  aims  and  purposes,  but  have 
Judged  it  by  its  conduct.     **  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them." 

The  feeling  in  New  Orleans  in  reference  to  the  A.  P.  A.  is 
expressed  by  the  Picayune,  which  says  (June  5)  that  A.  P.  A.  ism 
''is  growing  dangerous  and  should  be  looked  into."  The  Den- 
ver News  avers  that  ''the  A.  P.  A.'s  have  a  grip  on  the  G.  O. 
P.,"  and  the  Yankton  (S.  D.)  Herald  published  a  long  specific 
statement  on  June  7  that  the  A.  P.  A.  had  entered  into  secret 
deals  with  the  Eepablicans  in  that  state ;  while  the  Brooklyn 
Citizen,  in  a  recent  editorial,  states  that  "  the  leaders  of  the  Be- 
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publican  party  have  been  acting  in  concert  with  the  A.  P.  A. 
throughout  the  country."     And  so  it  goes. 

Further  evidence  that  the  A.  P.  A.  is  a  dangerous  element  in 
our  political  life  may  be  found  in  the  petition  addressed  to  Con- 
gress by  Mr.  H.  M.  Yoamans  of  Saginaw,  Mich.,  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  Ck>ngress  from  his  district,  who  was  defeated  by 
the  A.  P.  A.  (allied  as  usual  with  the  Bepublican  party)  in  a 
manner  to  make  every  decent  American  ashamed.  In  the 
course  of  a  debate  arising  out  of  this  contest,  Bepresentative 
Weadock  read  to  th#^  House  some  astounding  statements  about 
the  A.  P.  A.  in  Ck>lorado, '  relating  how  Mayor  Van  House  of 
Denver,  because  he  appointed  a  Catholic  as  chief  of  police,  was 
denounced  by  the  organization  which  adopted  resolutions, 
among  which  it  was 

Resolvedy  iYi2A,  all  communication,  socially  or  ^otherwise,  with  said 
traitor  and  perjurer  by  any  member  of  this  organization  do  forever 
cease. 

Resolved^  that  when  his  carcass  reposes  in  the  arms  of  Mother  £arth| 
in  whatever  land,  an  unknown  committee,  duly  appointed,  shall  per- 
form the  last  rite  in  the  name  of  the  council  by  marking  the  place 
so  that  all  may  know 


HERE  LIES   A   TRAITOR. 


If  this  sort  of  thing  be  ^^ patriotism,"  as  its  apologists  aver, 
then  Dr.  Johnson  has  well  declared  patriotism  to  be  the  last 
refuge  of  a  scoundrel. 

During  a  speech  of  Cov.  McKinley  at  Kansas  City  on  October 
2,  some  one  asked,  '*What's  the  matter  with  the  A.  P.  A.t" 
According  to  the  New  York  Adveriisei^s  report,  **The  governor 
paused  for  a  moment  before  replying,  then  said,  'The  qaestion 
we  have  to  settle  now  is,  What  is  the  matter  with  the  country.'" 
While  the  Bepublican  leaders,  by  thus  dodging  the  issue,  have 
confirmed  the  story  of  their  close  association  with  the  A.  P.  A., 
the  Democrats  on  every  side  are  going  manfully  on  record  as 
being  against  it.  Commenting  on  the  long  and  bitter  debate  on 
the  Indian  School  question  last  spring,  the  Boston  Republic  said : 

It  was  made  quite  plain  during  the  long  and  bitter  struggle  that  the 
alliance  between  the  Republican  party  and   the  secret  anti-Catholic 
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societies  is  being  more  and  more  closely  cemented.  The  Democrats, 
true  to  the  traditions  of  their  party,  stood  squarely  in  opposition  to 
religious  bigotry  and  intolerance.  Speaker  Crisp  placed  a  prominent 
Catholic  meml)er  in  the  chair,  and  thus  defied  the  united  powers  of 
conspiracy  and  darkness.  The  splendid  support  given  to  Mr.  O'Neil 
by  his  Democrat  associates  proved  that  the  party  am  be  counted  upon 
to  fight  religious  persecution  in  the  future  as  it  did  in  the  past. 

Bearing  on  this  point  also,  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  American 
says : 

A  Democrat  is  a  lover  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  in  every  stage  of  its  career,  has  always  fought  for  and 
maintained  these  principles.  A  member  of  the  so-called  A.  P.  A.,  a 
secret,  oath-lmund,  political  party,  under  his  oath,  is  not  and  cannot  be 
a  lover  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  ;  for  his  party  teaches  and  insists 
upon  its  members  proscribing  other  American  citizens  because  of  their 
religion.  Therefore  it  is  that  a  true  member  of  the  A.  P.  A.  cannot  be 
a  true  and  loyal  Democrat. 

The  attitude  of  the  Democrats  toward  the  A.  P.  A.  has  been 
ftirther  made  plain  by  the  recorded  utterances  of  such  pro- 
nounced non- Catholic  members  of  the  party  as  Governors  Stone 
and  Peck,  Ex-Gk>vernor  Hoadley,  William  H.  Peckham,  Oscar 
S.  Straus,  and  Edward  M.  Shepard.  Mr.  Shepard's  words  on 
this  subject  are  especially  felicitous.     He  says : 

The  movement  has  not  near  the  strength  that  is  claimed  for  it,  and 
is  certain  to  be  far  more  ephemeral  than  the  Knownothing  movement. 
I  am  myself  a  strong  Protestant ;  but  the  strongest  Protestant,  if  an 
intelligent  and  honest  man,  must  admit  the  enormous  services  to  piety 
and  good  morals  rendered  in  this  country  by  the  church  against  which 
this  movement  of  intolerance  is  directed. 

So  far  as  public  affairs  are  concerned,  no  religious  body  has  contained 
men  who  have  rendered  more  distinguished  and  more  unselfish 
patriotic  service  than  members  of  the  Catholic  Church  have  during 
the  whole  history  of  the  American  government,  and  especially  at  the 
present  time.  There  is  not  a  sound  political  principle,  there  is  no 
single  reform  which  makes  for  righteousness  in  public  afiairs,  among 
whose  firmest  and  sincerest  promoters  are  not  numbered  our  fellow- 
citizens  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

It  is  well  enough  for  us  Protestants  to  remember  that  the  great 
majority  of  our  political  knaves,  whether  in  federal,  state,  or  local 
politics,  have  been,  like  Tweed,  men  professing  to  be  sincere  Protes- 
tants. We  had  better  remember  that  in  modern  times,  as  was  the  ease 
between  three  and  four  hundred  years  ago,  it  has  more  than  once 
happened  that  Sir  Thomas  More  has  been  a  Catholic  and  Henry  VIII. 
a  Protestant. 
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No  leas  trenchant  ia  this  traism  from  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  : 
Tbe  knowledge  of  every  tlinitgblful  man  proves  lliut  liumaD  Ciitliol- 
iclsm  of  itself  (b  tio  bar  to  excelleut  civic  work  for  America,  and 
ProteBtantlsm  \«  no  awurunc«  i»  Itself  of  Huch  work,  A  nation  which 
trusted  Philip  Sheridan,  a  Rooiaii  Catholic,  au  one  of  ll«  great  saldiere, 
Bgaiii>4t  Episcopal  Lee  and  Prusbylerian  Stonewall  Jackson,  who 
sought  to  divide  it,  should  Irave  to  owls  and  to  bals  Ihe  creallou  of 
sectarian  linex  of  cleavage  or  scare  in  public  alTiiirs. 

Everywhere,  in  fact^  both  tbe  Democratic  leaders  aad  tbe 
Democratic  preaB  are  pronouncing  against  tbe  A.  P.  A.  Tbe 
Xew  York  Times  in  particular  bas  rendered  an  inestimable 
public  service  by  dragging  into  the  light  of  publicity  the  opera- 
tions of  this  disloyal  secret  organization,  which  is  working  lik^ 
a  mole  under  the  surface  of  politics. 

Says  the  Scranton  Truth : 

It  will  not  be  the  fault  of  tills  i>e8tiferous  and  fanatical  association  if 
there  is  not  a  religious  war  in  this  country,  for  its  false  aasertions  and 
wild  appeals  to  prejudice:  are  of  that  lireliraml  sort  that  Inflame  the 
passions  of  the  unthinking.  Happily,  however,  there  is  too  much  hi- 
telllgence  and  common  sense  in  the  land  to  permit  the  success  of  the 
A.  P.  A.'s  propaganda  of  aasassinatlon.  The  appeals  that  are  ofh-n 
Buccessful  la  provoking  religious  riots  and  bloodshed  In  the  cities  of  the 
Old  World  cannot  suecetd  here,  where  Catholics,  Protestaota,  niid 
Jews  are  dwelling  together'  in  peace,  and  working  out  llie  destinies  <^ 
mankind  ai^  nienilx-rH  of  one  great  family,  bound  together  hy  the 
brotherhood  of  citizenship. 

Even  the  New  York  MaU  and  Express,  which  has  oertainlj 
never  been  over  friendly  to  Catholics,  says  : 

To  the  zealots  of -American  patriotism  we  aay  thai  they  should  re- 
member that  tills  Is  n  land  of  rrt-eilom  ;  a  country  where  there  mii»t  b* 
the  utmost  respt'ct  paid  to  conscience  and  religious  convictions  ;  and 
that  no  political  jMirty  can  survive  which  Is  base<l  upon  the  un- 
Amerioan  doctrine  of  religious  proscription.  There  must  be  mutual 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  all  parties. 

It  has  been  su^ested  by  some  well-meaning  hnt  ill-advised 
enthusiast  that  American  Catholics  should  form  an  organization 
In  opposition  to  tbe  A.  P.  A.  Such  a  step  would  be  a  most 
Berious  blunder.     As  tbe  Catholic  Standard  says : 

There  Is  no  place  <)r  neeii  for  a  Catholic  pollijcal  party  in  thli 
country.  Tlie  federal  and  state  const itutioni^  are  In  harnmuy  with 
Christian  Catholic  principles  and  with  any  political  party  whirb 
loyally  upholds  the  ConstitutluD.    With  us  the  church  U  IndepeHdent 
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of  the  state,  and  will  remain  independent.  With  us,  therefore,  politi- 
cal parties  have  no  concern  with  religious  affairs  except  to  preserve  the 
liberty  of  religion  and  to  resist  any  attempt  to  burden  the  citizen  with 
pains  or  penalties  in  the  exercise  of  his  freedom  of  conscience. 

Catholics  will  not  establish  a  G.  P.  A.,  or  Catholic  Protective 
Association.  They  are  loyal  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
willy  therefore,  enter  into  no  combination  against  any  of  their 
non- Catholic  fellow-citizens.  On  the  contrary,  as  Monsignor 
Scbroeder  of  the  Catholic  XTniversity  at  Washington  declared 
in  a  recent  address  before  the  German  Catholic  Central  Yerein, 
Oatholics  '^  are  tolerant  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  and  are 
ready  to  protect  the  religions  liberty  of  all  their  fellow-citizens 
of  any  creed  even  nntil  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  is  shed." 

The  remedy  for  A.  P.  A.ism  lies  in  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  onr  country  and  in  the  intelligence  and  good- will  of  its  non- 
Catholic  citizens ;  for  in  the  long  run,  there  is  no  more  truth- 
seeking  and  impartial  man  in  the  world  than  the  average 
American.  As  Bishop  Spalding  says  in  his  admirable  article 
already  quoted,  ''The  American  x>eople  love  jnstice  and  fair 
play ;  they  live  and  let  live ;  their  very  genius  is  good-will  to 
men." 

Meanwhile,  however,  A.  P.  A.  ism  is  hurtful  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  country.  It  separates  friend  from  friend ;  it  sows 
the  seed  of  suspicion  and  distrust )  it  makes  innocent  victims, 
and  diverts  attention  from  the  momentous  problems  which  are 
pressing  upon  us.  Heaven  knows  there  are  enough  legitimate 
issues  in  American  politics  to  engage  the  minds  of  the  x>eople 
and  to  busy  legislators  without  injecting  into  it  these  issues  of 
religion.  The  country  is,  indeed,  in  a  perfect  maelstrom  of 
great  economic  problems,  and  he  is  an  enemy  of  mankind  who 
seeks  to  turn  the  x>^ople  away  from  these  to  involve  them  in 
religious  feuds.  All  churches  should  rather  carry  a  flag  of  truce  on 
ecclesiastical  differences,  and  unite  against  those  forces  which 
are  directed  against  all  forms  of  religion. 

Any  conspiracy  directed  against  Catholics  taking  part  in  pub- 
lic afibirs  must  inevitably  react  hurtfuUy  upon  its  authors.  As 
the  New  York  Times  says  : 

Any  party  that  should  openly  or  in  any  effective  degree  secretly  con- 
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uive  to  shut  out  Catliolics  from  its  iioniinalions  would  invite  certaiD 
diBa8t«r. 

The  present  Catholic  boycott  may,  therefore,  be  safely  left  lo 
work  out  its  own  (iestniction.  It  is  only  cue  of  those  periodi- 
cal waves  of  bigotry  which  roll  their  harmless  tide  agaiost  the 
everlastiDg  rock  of  Peter. 

"  Truth  crushed,  to  earth  shiill  rise  again  ; 
The  eternal  yeara  of  God  Hre  hers." 

Error  and  evil  cannot  stand  the  light  of  day ;  they  flourish 
only  nnder  cover  ami  in  the  dark.  The  A.  P.  A.  has  grown  to 
large  proportions  solely  because  it  has  done  its  work  in  secrecy. 
The  membership  list  of  two  million  of  which  it  brags  has  been 
stealthily  obtained,  mainly  by  coercion  and  boycott.  The  liv- 
ing lie  upon  which  this  movement  is  built  may  for  a  while  de- 
ceive a  few,  and  cause  others  to  hesitate  ;  but  it  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time  before  the  A.  P.  A.,  like  its  foreruuner.  Know- 
nothingism,  shall  be  stamped  out  of  existence.  It  may  be  that 
it  has  not  yet  reached  its  culmination  ;  but  it  is  not  likely  to  go 
far.  "  It  must  io  the  end  defeat  its  own  object,"  says  the  Bos- 
ton Herald.  As  Horace  Greeley  said  of  the  Knownothing  party, 
"You  might  as  well  seek  to  perpetuate  an  anti-cholera  or 
potato-rot  party." 

While  it  is  true  that  elections,  not  only  in  New  England  but 
throughout  the  West,  have  been  considerably  aSecte<l  by  the 
A.  P.  A.  movement,  it  is  also  true  that  these  passing  victories 
of  bigotry  and  uncharitableness  have  invariably  been  followed 
by  a  speedy  reaction  in  the  direction  of  honest  citizenship  and 
true  religion.  9aid  Representative  Heard  of  Miasouri  the  other 
day  : 

The  A.  P.  A.  Ih  being  worked  for  all  it  Is  worth  by  the  RepubUcuu, 
but  the  Demoeratfl  are  lighting  them  openly  and  vigorously,  And  Ida 
not  think  thut  much  damage  will  be  done  by  the  introduction  of  big- 
otrj-  Into  theeunipaigii. 

Before  long  the  Republicans  who  favor  the  A.  P.  A  plan  of 
influencing  votes  will  awake  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
playing  with  fire ;  and  once  the  country  is  thoroughly  aronsed 
against  these  dark-lantern,   political    assassios  with  whom  the 
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Bepablicans  are  consortiDg,  the  alliance  cannot  fail  to  receive 
the  condemnation  at  the  polls  which  it  deserves.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  A.  P.  A.  could  never  have  attained  any  power  at  all 
except  for  its  coalition  with  the  Bepublicans.  This,  however, 
is  no  new  story.  The  Republican  party  has  always  been  the 
patron  of  every  form  of  religious  bigotry.  It  was  the  sole  heir 
and  residuary  legatee  of  the  original  Knownothing  party,  from 
which,  indeed,  it  was  largely  recruited.  Its  managers  in  its 
decline  now  only  go  back  to  first  principles.  As  the  Saratoga 
Atnsays: 

Such  a  movement  as  this  A.  P.  A.  would  have  no  strength  whatever 
had  it  not  been  encouraged  and  utilized  by  the  discredited  and  des- 
perate leaders  of  the  Republican  party,  who  have  beeu  repeatedly 
beaten  upon  all  the  legitimate  issues  before  the  country. 

That  all  this  is  not  mere  idle  talk  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  the  A.  P.  A.  has  only  grown  to  be  a  factor  in  those  places 
where  it  has  worked  with  the  Republican  party.  The  course  to 
pursue,  therefore,  is  to  hold  the  Republican  party  responsible 
for  its  existence,  and  to  punish  it  accordingly. 

Charles  Robinson. 


L 


A  NONPARTISAN  VIEW  OF  THE  TARIFF  SITUATION 
AND  OUTLOOK. 

BY  EBNEST  B.   RUSSELL. 

THE  progress  of  events  and  of  diBCUBsion  with  regard  lo 
tbe  tariff  queetion  duriog  the  last  tvo  weeks  of  AagusC 
developed  what  at  first  glaoce  appears  to  be  a  curious  paradox. 
A  geueral  tariff  bill  has  been  passed,  and  it  is  as  certain  as  any- 
thing in  the  political  future  can  be  that  general  tariff  revision 
will  not  be  undertaken  agaia  for  some  years  ;  and  yet  the  tariff 
qnestiou  remains  the  chief  issue  between  the  two  leading  parties 
and  a  prominent  issue  with  all  tbe  other  parties.  That  it  does 
retain  this  position  of  promineuce  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  is 
BO  accepted  and  so  treated  by  the  great  majority  of  the  leaden 
and  newspapers  of  both  the  old  parties.  President  Cleveland'* 
letter  to  Representative  Catchings  is  to  be  the  platform  upon 
which  the  Democratic  party  (except  the  small  protectionist 
wing)  will  ask  popular  indorsement  at  the  coming  elections. 
Both  Mr.  Reed's  opening  speech  in  Maine  and  Mr.  Wilson's  in 
West  Virginia  recognize  and  welcome  the  issue,  and  declare 
that  the  great  tariff  struggle,  so  far  from  being  eude<l,  is  still  at 
its  height.  True,  the  only  immediate  demand  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  as  represented  by  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Wilson,  and 
their  snpporters,  is  for  supplementary  bills  to  correct  what  they 
deem  the  more  glaring  defects  of  the  new  tariff  law ;  and  tbe 
only  immediate  purpose  of  the  Republicans  is  to  win  control  of 
tbe  House  of  Representatives  in  order  to  prevent  such  amenda- 
tory legislation,  but  with  no  definite  specification  as  to  what  tin 
Republican  party  will  do  if  it  comes  into  full  control  of  the 
government  again  in  1897.  In  reality,  however,  the  issue  is  far 
broader  and  deeper  than  this  immediate  demand  and  purpoM 
imply. 

How,  then,  can  the  seeming  paradox  be  explained  t     The  trne 
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explanation  undoubtedly  is  that  while  the  question  as  to  what 
rates  of  duty  shall  be  levied  upon  imports  has  been  settled  for 
some  years  to  oome  (except  as  to  the  comparatively  few  changes 
that  may  be  made  by  supplementary  bills),  the  fundamental 
difference  between  the  Democratic  and  Bepublican  parties  as  to 
the  principle  upon  which  tariff  taxation  should  be  based  is  still 
unsettled.  It  is  not  merely  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what 
rates  of  duty  should  be  levied  at  any  particular  time.  It  is  a 
difference  as  to  ultimate  party  policy.  The  difference  is  vital, 
and  as  long  as  it  exists  the  tariff  question  is  bound  to  remain 
one  of  the  issues,  if  not  the  main  issue,  dividing  the  two  parties. 
This  vital  issue,  in  its  extreme  form,  is  the  issue  between  tariff 
for  protection  only  and  tariff  for  revenue  only.  In  a  modified 
form  it  becomes  an  issue  between  tariff  for  protection  with 
incidental  revenue,  and  tariff  for  revenue  with  incidental  pro- 
tection. The  protection  tenet  in  both  forms  is  held  by  members 
of  the  Bepublican  party,  and  the  revenue  tenet  in  both  forms 
by  members  of  the  Democratic  party,  the  extremists  in  the 
latter  party  being  commonly  called  '' free-traders."  So  also 
there  are  tariff-for-revenue-only  Bepublicans,  just  as  there  are 
high-protectionist  Democrats.  But  though  the  members  of 
neither  party  are  unanimous  in  support  of  any  one  policy,  the 
dominating  sentiment  in  the  one  party  is  for  high  protection, 
while  in  the  other  it  is  for  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  ultimately 
if  not  immediately.  The  inherent  antagonism  between  the  two 
I>olicies  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  a  tariff  is  protective  only 
in  so  far  as  it  keex>s  out  foreign  products,  while  it  is  revenue- 
yielding  only  in  so  far  as  it  admits  foreign  products ;  the  modi- 
fled  application  of  the  protective  principle  yielding  incidental 
revenue,  and  the  modified  application  of  the  revenue  principle 
yielding  incidental  protection.  To  be  more  specific,  a  protect- 
ive duty  not  made  so  high  as  to  absolutely  prohibit  the  impor- 
tation of  a  given  article,  yields  revenue  to  the  extent  that  the 
artide  is  imported  in  spite  of  the  duty ;  while  a  revenue  duty 
laid  upon  articles  that  are  or  can  be  produced  at  home  yields  a 
measure  of  protection,  whether  laid  with  a  deliberate  purpose  to 
provide  protection  or  not. 
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What  policy  will  finally  prevail — whetber  prohibitive  duties 
will  be  laid,  or  whether  all  duties  will  be  abolished  (establishing 
actual  free  trade)  and  internal  taxation  be  esCended  so  aa  to 
provide  all  required  government  revenue,  or  whether  "  revenue 
only,"  or  "  revenue  with  incidental  protection,"  or  "  protection 
with  incidental  revenue,"  will  at  last  establish  itself  upon  the 
firm  basis  of  humau  experience  and  enlightened  self-interest — 
this  ia  a  question  that  the  future  must  answer.  Any  attempt  to 
answer  it  to-day  is  merely  an  expressiou  of  opinion  aa  to  what 
ought  to  be,  viewing  the  matter  in  the  light  of  the  exi>erien€e 
of  the  past,  bat  without  the  test  of  the  exi>erieace  of  the  fiitupe, 
True,  some  policy  must  be  adopted  for  the  present,  and  that 
policy  can  be  decided  upon  ouly  in  the  light  of  the  past  ;  but 
when  adopted  it  must  remain  always  subject  to  modification  or 
reversal  as  time  shall  test  its  truth  and  value,  under  changing 
economic  conditions. 

Every  Democratic  reverse  at  the  polls  during  the  past  yCiif 
and  every  assumed  indication  of  Democratic  defeat  at  the 
coming  congressional  elections  has  been  accounted  for  by  tl-e 
extreme  Eepablican  organs,  on  the  one  haud,  as  an  expreaeiou  of 
popular  disapproval  of  Democratic  *' tariff-tinkering"  and  an 
indication  that  tbe  people  of  the  country  had  changed  their 
minds  since  they  voted  the  Democratic  party  into  power  in  1S92, 
chiefly  on  the  tariff  issue;  while  the  Democratic  orgsDa,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  been  just  as  positive  that  these  defeats  and 
sigus  of  future  trouble  for  their  party  were  mainly,  if  no! 
wholly,  due  to  Democratic  delay  and  half-beartedoess  in  fulfill- 
ing the  party's  tariff-reform  pledges. 

And  now  tbe  new  law  gives  tbe  party  organs  on  both  sides 
plenty  of  ground  for  keeping  up  the  same  line  of  reasoniug  oud 
Belf-jnstiflcation.  Since  the  new  law  is  not  so  drastic  a  measure 
as  the  Democratic  party  as  a  whole  meant  to  ena<^'t,  the  parly 
organs  will  argue  in  this  wise  :  Lf  under  tbe  new  law  tbe  oonntry 
passes  from  the  present  state  of  industrial  deprcAsion  into  i 
fairly  prosperous  era,  the  Republican  organs  will  maintain  that 
it  is  because  the  Republicans  and  protectionist  Democrats 
balked   the  fanatical  tariff  reformers  in  their   unholy   zeal   to 
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destroy  the  protective  system,  and  that  it  is  the  saving  grace  of 
the  protectionist  Senate  amendments  to  which  the  industrial 
recovery  is  to  be  credited ;  while  the  Democratic  organs  will 
maintain  that  if  moderate  reductions  in  duties  have  accom- 
plished so  much,  a  more  vigorous  onslaught  on  the  policy  of 
^'mad  protection"  would  have  accomplished  still  more.  On 
the  other  hand,  should  the  economic  recovery  be  less  complete 
and  satisfactory,  the  Eepublican  organs  will  charge  the  partial 
failure  to  the  partial  carrying  out  of  the  Democratic  program, 
and  credit  the  partial  recovery  to  the  partial  maintenance  of 
Bepublican  protection ;  while  the  Democratic  organs  will  just  as 
stoutly  assert  that  it  was  protectionist  interference  with  the 
Democratic  tariff-reform  program  that  prevented  the  return  of 
full  prosperity.     And  there  you  are. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  advocates  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver, 
of  state  control  of  monopolies,  of  prohibition,  and  of  various 
other  plans  for  social  and  economic  relief  will  continue  to  charge 
social  and  economic  ills  to  the  failure  to  adopt  their  particular 
remedies.  Which,  if  any,  of  these  diverse  views  is  the  correct 
one,  or  whether  there  is  or  is  not  an  element  of  truth  in  them 
all,  is  the  question  that  the  individual  voter  must  continue  to 
face.  What  wonder  if,  in  his  confusion  and  his  distrust  of  his  own 
ability  to  solve  the  complex  economic  problem,  he  turn  again  to 
the  party  organ  or  the  party  leader  and  seek  peace  of  mind  and 
relief  from  x>ersonal  responsibility  by  accepting  the  "I-say-it" 
of  an  authority  that  lays  claim  to  political  infallibility  ! 

But  this  tendency  to  shirk  personal  responsibility,  inquiry, 
investigation,  and  conclusion  must  be  fought  at  every  point  It 
must  be  iterated  and  reiterated  that  the  only  reasonable,  justifi- 
able, patriotic  course,  the  course  that  holds  out  most  promise  of 
leading  to  a  safe  and  certain  conclusion,  is  to  seek  the  truth 
through  a  careful  study  of  the  widely  dififerent  views  set  forth  in 
the  newspapers  and  by  the  intellectual  leaders  of  all  parties  and 
of  no  party,  in  the  spirit  of  honest  endeavor  to  discriminate 
between  purely  partisan  appeal  or  groundless  assertion  and 
sincere,  well-founded  argument. 

Ernest  E.  Russell. 


HOW  TO  ABOLISH  POVERH. 


I 


IN"  The  Amekioan  Journal  of  Politics  for  June  is  an 
article  with  the  above  title  by  Mrs.  Ellen  Battelle  Dietrick, 
in  answer  to  one  by  E,  M,  Bnrchard.  There  are  several  points 
in  MiB.  Dietrlck's  answer  which  seem  to  call  for  criticism. 

I  agree  most  heartily  with  her  that  "the  person  who  tells 
the  trath"  is  a  geuaine  friend  to  the  poor  ;  but  I  will  go  further 
and  say  that  the  truest  friend  to  the  poor  is  he  or  she  who  does 
all  in  his  or  her  power  to  prevent  poverty — not  merely  to  "tell 
the  trath"  about  it.  Poverty  does,  indeed,  show  a  diseased 
condition  of  society ;  but  did  Mrs.  Dietrick  ever  seriously  retlect 
as  to  the  cause  of  this  diseaseT  I  have  endeavored  to  discover 
her  diagnosis  and  cure,  but  can  only  guess  at  it.  As  near  as  I 
can  t«ll,  her  cure  seems  to  be  gold  currency  and  more  economy 
among  the  poor. 

However  "unpleasant"  it  may  be  for  a  person  to  tell  another 
"that  bis  disease  is  the  result  of  his  own  folly  and  the  folly  of  his 
ancestors,"  it  is  still  more  "unpleasant"  to  allow  hioi  to  go  on 
in  his  diseased  condition  when  he  can  be  helped  out  of  it.  The 
society  of  to-day  is  so  thoroughly  diseased  that  only  a  "radical 
change"  will  restore  it  to  health. 

Mrs.  Dietrick  compares  the  poor  to  the  primeval  man  in  an 
African  forest,  where  "the  one  way  for  any  to  rise  higher  than 
the  others  ,  .  ,  was  by  the  self-development  of  superior 
intelli^DCe.  .  .  .  The  indnstrious  and  intelligent  saved,  and 
the  less  able  lived  on  their  bounty."  There  is  one  immenn 
differenoe  between  the  two  which  utterly  destroys  the  simile. 
The  primitive  men  lived  in  a  condition  of  freedom,  while  the 
poor  of  to-day  live  in  a  condition  of  slavery.  It  is  right  and  just 
that  an  "industrious  and  intelligent"  man  should  have  more 
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than  an  indolent,  ignorant  one ;  otherwise  we  should  be  paying 
a  premium  on  laziness  and  ignorance. 

When  society  learns  that  what  any  one  produces,  whether  by 
his  muscle  or  his  brain,  that  is  his  against  the  whole  world,  one 
great  step  in  the  right  direction  will  have  been  taken.  If  he  is 
provident  and  saving  he  will  be  the  gainer  thereby ;  if  reckless 
and  improvident  he  must  suffer  the  consequences.  But  to-day 
the  masses  of  the  people  get  a  bare  living.  The  workers,  who 
are  the  wealth  producers,  must  live  ^^from  hand  to  mouth,"  and 
are  thankful  if  they  have  ever  so  little  in  that  hand  to  put  into 
the  mouth.  '^The  power  to  save,  the  power  to  practice  self- 
denial,"  is  nowhere  so  rigidly  exerted  as  among  the  poor. 
Whatever  it  may  have  been  among  the  dwellers  in  the  African 
forest,  it  is  certainly  true  that  among  the  dwellers  in  the  large 
cities  of  our  American  republic  the  would-be  'intelligent  and 
industrious"  workingmen  are  obliged  to  '4ive  on  the  bounty" 
of  the  more  fortunate,  who,  by  our  laws  of  special  privilege, 
gather  where  they  have  not  sown.  It  is  undeniable  that  as  a 
rule  those  who  ''get  on  in  the  world"  do  so,  not  because  they 
''discount  the  present,  hoping  for  enjoyable  reward  in  the 
future,"  but  because  they  are  enabled  by  our  tariff  and  land 
laws  to  appropriate  what  the  workers  produce. 

"The  mass  of  the  poor  .  .  .  still  worship  a  fetish  which 
they  believe  to  be  all-powerful,  and  which  they  alternately  cajole 
and  upbraid,  and  whose  name  is  'Society,' "  because  they  have 
an  ill-defined  idea  that  they  are  wronged  in  some  way ;  that  they 
do  not  receive  what  is  justly  their  due ;  and  that  "Society"  is  to 
blame  for  such  a  condition.  They  are  not  alone  in  wanting  "to 
eat  their  cake  and  yet  still  have  it,"  for  their  more  fortunate 
brothers  not  only  want  but  have  both,  not,  however,  because 
they  "saved  cake,"  but  because  they  robbed  the  baker. 

The  mass  of  the  people  are,  indeed,  unintelligent  because  they 
have  neither  time  nor  strength  to  be  otherwise.  The  simile  of 
the  forest  is  a  stronger  one  than  Mrs.  Dietrick  intends.  How  is 
it  that  "beginning  from  the  same  soil  some  have  learned  how  to 
use  others  for  their  own  advancement,"  and  what  is  the  result t 
Some  have  used  others  by  sucking  their  very  life-blood,  and  the 
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result  is  death  to  the  one  so  used.  *'The  lesson  we  should  learn 
from  the  rank,  crowded  forest,  where  a  few  live  and  many  per- 
ish of  overcrowding,"  is  to  stop  the  overcrowding.  *' Self- direc- 
tion" is  not  possible  where  there  is  no  room.  ^^  Man's  choice  of 
conditions  is"  not  ^'practically  unlimited  as  far  as  nature  goes," 
because  society  has  allowed  nature*  s  bounty  to  be  so  monopolized 
by  a  few  that  man  has,  as  a  rule,  no  choice. 

If,  instead  of  saying  ''wherever  there  is  soil  he  can  get  a 
living,"  Mrs.  Dietrick  had  said  ''wherever  man  has  access  to 
soil  he  can  get  a  living,"  she  would  have  struck  the  keynote. 
But,  unfortunately,  while  to-day  there  is  plenty  of  "soil,"  the 
access  to  it  is  cut  off  because  of  land  monopoly.  If  that  were 
destroyed  man  could  "refuse  to  contribute  his  of&pring  to  swell 
that  wretched  mass  of  cheap  laborers  in  city  slums"  and  "choose 
his  own  employer  and  his  own  place  of  abode."  He  has  to-day 
no  alternative  but  to  sell  his  power  of  self-direction  or  starve. 
If  land  were  free,  so  that  any  one  who  paid  its  value  to  society 
could  use  it,  then  we  might  talk  of  each  man's  ability  to  be  his 
own  employer. 

The  sin  of  "densely  overcrowded  places"  is  not  to  be  laid  at 
nature's  door,  but  at  man's.  Trees  and  human  beings  both  need 
"boundless  room"  in  order  to  be  symmetrical.  Not  only  will 
"well-born  trees  grow  straighter  and  stronger  than  the  ill-born 
and  sickly,"  but  even  '*ill-born"  trees  stand  a  better  chance  of 
overcoming  such  disadvantages  if  they  are  allowed  "to  lift  their 
heads  into  the  nourishing  air  and  sunlight"  than  if  they  are 
crowded  and  pressed  upon  and  not  allowed  freedom.  "The 
sensible  thing"  is  to  study  out  the  cause  of  the  overcrowding, 
not  to  experiment  with  various  plasters  and  patent  medicines. 

If  Mra.  Dietrick  will  study  history  she  will  find  that  wherever 
land  is  free  there  is  an  absence  of  "overcrowding,"  slums,  and 
grinding  poverty.  Slums  and  palaces  are  coexistent  with 
landlordism.  "Who  made  the  land  of  a  country t"  asks 
Carlisle  in  his  "Past  and  Present."  No  man  or  woman.  The 
quantity  of  land  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  it  was  when  the 
savages  roamed  in  the  primeval  forests,  "monarchs  of  all  they 
surveyed."     People  cannot  create  land,  but  they  can  and  do 
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create  land  value  by  their  presence  and  their  absolate  need  of 
land.  Then  why  should  not  society  take  this  value  and  use  it  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  government  which  is  made  necessary  by 
these  same  people  t  In  this  way  each  individual  would  then 
keep  all  he  earns,  instead  of  being  taxed  on  nearly  everything 
he  uses,  and  society  would  also  receive  its  own.  Such  a  system 
as  this  is  founded  upon  justice  and  equity. 

One  might  have  wished  that  Mrs.  Dietrick  had  defined  money. 
She  evidently  confuses  ''standard  of  value"  with  ''money.'' 
We  must  have  a  standard  of  value  or,  as  she  says,  "a  fixed 
starting  point  in  the  business  of  exchange,"  but  that  is  totally 
different  from  money,  which  is  an  invention  to  facilitate  ex- 
change by  avoiding  barter.  For  some  reason  25.8  grains  of 
gold  ninety  per  cent  pure  has  been  made  a  standard  of  value 
and  called  a  dollar  by  our  American  government.  A  definite 
quantity  and  quality  of  any  other  commodity  that  does  not  lose 
value  by  division  would  answer  the  purpose  as  well.  But  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  commodity  thus  selected  should  be  the 
material  of  the  currency. 

The  very  reason  why  Mrs.  Dietrick  objects  to  paper  for  cur- 
rency is  a  good  reason  for  using  it  Paper  is  cheap  and  gold 
is  dear ;  then  why  not  use  the  cheaper  commodity  and  leave  the 
more  valuable  for  the  arts  t 

Mrs.  Dietrick  evidently  confuses  money  with  currency.  The 
former  includes  all  checks,  drafts,  and  other  private  issues,  as 
well  as  government  money.  Currency  is  what  its  name  implies 
— that  which  passes  current.  I  presume  Mrs.  Dietrick  is  aware 
that  about  ninety-five  per  cent  of  all  the  business  of  this 
country  is  done  with  private  money,  not  gold  or  silver  or  paper 
currency.  Therefore  her  paragraph  in  regard  to  the  relative 
amounts  of  "money"  used  in  the  commerce  of  various  countries 
is  misleading,  as  she  did  not  take  into  consideration  that  "the 
more  enlightened  and  prosperous  the  nation"  the  larger  the 
proportion  of  private  money,  not  "the  smaller  their  proportion 
of  government  money";  for  under  what  head  would  checks  and 
drafts  come  if  not  under  that  of  money,  if  we  grant  the  above 
definition  t 
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Mrs.  Dietrick  hints  at  the  way  to  abolish  involantary  poverty 
— ^and  we  have  no  concern  with  voluntary  poverty — ^when  in  her 
last  sentence  she  says,  '^  As  long  as  his  ideal  of  civilization  re- 
mains that  avowed  by  Mr.  Barchard,  that  is,  the  elimination  of 
the  natural  freedom  of  natural  creatures,  I  do  not  see  how  way 
earthly  plan  can  help  him."  We  can  never  have  '^natoral 
freedom  of  natural  creatures"  until  we  allow  men  and  women 
to  get  at  the  natural  source  of  wealth,  the  land.  Wealth  is  a 
product  of  labor  (man)  applied  to  land  (all  natural  resources), 
and  until  we  remove  all  restrictions  which  divorce  these  two  we 
make  it  impossible  for  men  to  get  all  they  earn.  Poverty  is 
tiaused  by  the  separation  of  these  two  factors  in  the  production 
of  wealth.  Given  plenty  of  land  and  free  access  of  man  to  it^ 
any  desired  amount  of  wealth  can  be  produced.  Take  away 
either  and  man  will  starve.  To- day  labor  has  not  access  to  land 
because  it  is  monopolized  by  the  few ;  but  make  land  free,  allow 
any  one  to  use  it  who  pays  its  value  to  the  community,  and 
involuntary  i>overty  will  be  impossible. 

Florence  A.  Busleigh. 


MALTHUS  AT  THE  HANDS  OF  RECENT  CRITICS. 

BY  THOMAS  NIXON  CARVEB,   PH.D. 

ANY  doctrine  which  continnally  reqaires  refutation  during 
three  quarters  of  a  century  may  be  regarded  as  resting  on 
a  tolerably  sound  basis.  Few  doctrines  have  been  so  favored  in 
this  respect  as  the  Malthusian  doctrine  of  population  ;  few  have 
been  for  so  long  a  time  a  perennial  subject  for  refutation. 
Though  it  has  ^'rained  refutations"  during  most  of  the  time 
since  the  publication,  in  1798,  of  the  ^'  Essay  on  the  Principle  of 
Population,"  yet  to  this  day  the  opponents  of  the  doctrine  do 
not  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  the  work  of  refutation  as  done  by 
their  predecessors,  for  we  still  hear  occasionally  of  one  who 
claims  to  have  overthrown  Malthus.  A  review  of  some  of  the 
objections  that  have  been  urged  against  this  doctrine  would 
doubtless  be  edifying.  They  range  all  the  way  from  that  opti- 
mistic credulity  which  tries  to  dispose  of  the  whole  troublesome 
matter  by  saying  that  Providence  never  creates  mouths  but  it  pro- 
vides food  for  them,  to  the  argument,  based  on  statistics,  that 
production  has  actually  more  than  kept  pace  with  population.  But 
such  a  review  cannot  be  undertaken  here,  because  this  paper  is 
not  a  disquisition  on  the  eccentricities  of  the  human  mind.  There 
are,  however,  two  writers  who  are  so  often  quoted  against  Malthus 
that  they  deserve  attention.  These  writers  are  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  and  Mr.  Henry  George. 

The  writer  does  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  classify  Herbert 
Spencer  among  the  opponents  of  Malthus.  He  is  often  spoken 
of  as  such,  but  the  reason  for  it  is  not  clear.  It  is  doubtful  if 
anything  was  farther  from  his  mind  than  the  idea  that  he  was 
refuting  Malthus  when  he  wrote  his  ''Laws  of  Multiplication" 
(•'Principles  of  Biology,"  Vol.  IL,  N.  Y.,  1872).  The  following 
passage  indicates  that  he  accepted  the  essential  features  of  the 
doctrines  of  Malthus : 
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And,  manifestly,  this  excefig  of  demand  over  supply  is  perennial; 
this  preesure  of  population,  of  which  it  Is  the  index,  cannot  be  eluded. 
Though  by  the  emigration  that  takes  plaL-e  when  the  pressure  arrives 
at  a  certain  intensity,  temporary  relief  is  from  time  to  time  obtained, 
yet,  as  by  this  process  all  habitable  countries  must  become  peoplMl,  it 
follows  that  iu  the  end  the  pre««Hure,  whatever  it  may  then  be,  mast  be 
borne  in  full.  This  constant  increase  of  people  beyond  the  means  of 
subsistence  causes,  then,  a  never  oeasuiK  refiuirement  for  skill,  intel- 
ligence,  and  self-control — iuvolves,  therefore,  a  constant  esercise  of 
these  and  a  gradual  growth  of  them. — ("Principles  of  Biology,"  Vol. 
II.,  p.  498.) 

Wbat  Mr,  Spencer  really  attempte  is  to  make  an  addition  to 
the  already  well-establiBbed  doctrine  of  popolatioa  by  showing 
that  the  physical  capacity  for  increaee  in  popnlatioo  diminiahea 
with  an  increase  in  civilization,  so  that  positive  checks  on  popu- 
lation become  less  and  less  operative,  and  preventive  checks  leee 
and  less  necessary.  But  this  result  can  only  be  brought  about 
by  a  coutinuation  of  the  forces  which  Maithus  so  forcibly  pointed 
out.  The  tendency  to  overpopulation,  with  its  contiunally 
intensifying  competition,  which  is  but  the  economic  term  for 
"  struggle  for  esiatenee,"  "  is  in  itself  a  cause  of  man's  farther 
evolution,"  and  man's  further  evolution  "itself  necessitates » 
decline  in  his  fertility." 

It  would  seem  that  the  final  ontcome  of  this  "antagonism 
between  individuation  and  genesis"  will  be  snch  a  decline  in 
man's  fertility  as  to  bring  about  an  equilibrium  between  popu- 
lation and  8ul)eiBtence  without  the  intervention  of  even  rational 
checks.  But  it  is  evident  that  this  result  can  only  follow  a  long 
and  wasteful  struggle  between  man  and  his  envJronraenL  It  ia 
only  that  fierce  struggle  for  existence  which  results  from  the 
tendency  to  overpopulation  that  can  produce  that  exoeasive 
individuation  which  would  reduce  man's  procreative  capacity  to 
the  limits  which  Mr.  Spencer  has  set  for  it. 

If,  however,  Mr.  Spencer  may  be  assumed  to  have  proven  hia 
point,  it  would  l>e  a  real  and  significant  addition  tx>  the  theory 
of  population.  It  would  mean  tliat  there  were  at  least  two 
forces,  instead  of  one,  at  work  hastening  the  possibility  of  social 
perfectibility.  Maithus  had  pointed  out  that  all  dreams  of  sooial 
elysinnis  were  baseless  until  men  shonld  learn  to  practice  tliat 
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virtnouB  self-restraint  which  woald  keep  down  population  with- 
out the  intervention  of  vice,  misery,  war,  or  famine.  But  Mr. 
Spencer's  doctrine  of  the  decline  of  generative  power  with  an 
increase  in  civilization  works  in  harmony  with  it  to  hasten  the 
possibility  of  a  social  millennium. 

While  Mr.  Spencer  apparently  had  no  idea  of  refuting  Malthus, 
Mr.  Henry  George  leaves  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  reader 
that  he  repudiates  the  whole  doctrine,  and  believes  that  he  has 
most  effectually  overthrown  it.  He  joins  issue  directly  with  the 
following  passage  from  John  Stuart  Mill,  which  may  be  taken  as 
an  excellent  snmms^ry  of  the  Malthusian  doctrine  : 

A  greater  number  of  people  cannot,  in  any  given  state  of  civilization, 
be  collectively  so  well  provided  for  as  a  smaller.  The  niggardliness  of 
nature,  not  the  injustice  of  society,  is  the  cause  of  the  penalty  attached 
to  overpopulation.  An  unjust  distribution  of  wealth  does  not  aggra- 
vate the  evil,  but,  at  most,  causes  it  to  be  somewhat  earlier  felt.  It  is 
in  vain  to  say  that  all  mouths  which  the  increase  of  mankind  calls  into 
existence  bring  with  them  hands.  The  new  mouths  require  as  much 
food  as  the  old  ones,  and  the  hands  do  not  produce  as  much.  If  all 
instruments  of  production  were  held  in  joint  property  by  the  whble 
people,  and  the  produce  divided  with  perfect  equality  among  them,  and 
if  in  a  society  tlius  constituted  industry  were  as  energetic  and  produce 
as  ample  as  at  the  present  time,  there  would  be  enough  to  make  all  tlie 
existing  population  extremely  comfortable  ;  but  when  that  population 
had  doubled  itself,  as,  with  the  existing  habits  of  the  people  under 
such  encouragement,  it  undoubtedly  would  in  a  little  more  twenty 
years,  what  would  then  be  their  condition?  Unless  the  art  of  produc- 
tion were  in  the  same  time  improved  in  an  almost  unexampled  degree, 
the  inferior  soils  which  must  be  resorted  to  and  the  more  laborious  and 
scantily  remunerative  cultivation  which  must  be  employed  on  the 
superior  soils,  to  procure  food  for  so  much  larger  a  population,  would,  by 
an  insuperable  necessity,  render  every  individual  in  the  community 
poorer  than  before.  If  the  population  continued  to  increase  at  the  same 
rate,  a  time  would  soon  arrive  when  no  one  would  have  more  than  the 
mere  necessaries,  and  soon  after  a  time  when  no  one  would  have  a  suf- 
ficiency of  those,  and  the  further  increase  of  population  would  be 
arrested  by  death.  —  ("Principles. of  Political  Economy,"  Book  I., 
Ch.  13,  Sec.  2.) 

To  this  Mr.  Greorge  replies  as  follows  : 

All  this  I  deny.  I  assert  that  the  very  reverse  of  these  propositions 
is  true.  I  assert  that  in  any  given  state  of  civilization,  a  greater 
number  of  people  can  collectively  be  better  provided  for  than  a  smaller. 
I  assert  that  the  injustice  of  society,  and  not  the  niggardliness  of 
nature,  is  the  cause  of  want  and  misery  which  the  current  theory 
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attributes  to  overpopulation.  I  Bsaert  that  the  new  mouthe  which  an 
increasing  population  calls  Into  existence  require  no  more  food  than 
the  Did  ones,  while  the  hauds  they  bring  with  them  cau,  in  the 
natural  order  of  things,  pniduce  more.  I  assert  that,  other  things 
being  ei^ual,  the  greater  the  population  the  greater  the  comfort  whicli 
an  equitable  distribution  of  wealth  would  give  to  each  individual.  I 
assert  that  tn  a  Htat«  of  e<|uallty,  the  natural  increase  of  population 
would  constantly  tend  to  make  every  individual  richer  instMul  of 
poorer,— t"  Progress  and  Poverty,"  Boob  II.,  Chapter  4.) 

Mr.  George  brings  to  the  support  of  his  position  a  series  of 
arguments  remarkable  alike  for  their  lack  of  conclosivenees  and 
for  their  uDlooked-for  consequences.  First,  be  argnes  from 
"facts,"  and  having  selectfid  a  number  of  territories  which  have 
increased  in  population,  he  asks,  pertinently,  if  they  have  not 
increased  even  more  rapidly  in  wealth.  He  also  asks  if  it  is 
not  true  that  under  similar  circumstances — that  is  to  say,  among 
oommuDities  of  similar  people,  in  a  similar  stage  of  civilization 
— the  most  densely  populated  community  is  the  richest.  These 
questions  are  asked  in  a  uiaaner  that  leaves  no  doDbt  that  the 
author  believed  that  they  could  be  answered  only  in  the  afBmu- 
tive,  and  that  an  affirmative  answer  to  these  questions  aeces- 
sarily  involved  an  titter  giving  up  of  the  last  vestige  of  belief  in 
Malthnsianism.  But  the  Malthusian  may  consistently  answer 
these  questions  in  the  affirmative  and  still  retain  his  faith;  he 
may  even  lieat  Mr.  George  in  the  argument,  adopting  Mr. 
George's  own  premises ;  for  as  it  appears  to  him,  Mr.  George 
has  simply  hitched  the  cart  before  the  horse.  It  is  an  essential 
part  of  Malthnsianism  that  population  is  limited  by  the  means 
of  subsistence ;  consequently,  as  wealth  and  meana  of  subsistence 
increase,  population  may  and  will  increase  likewise.  There- 
fore, in  strict  conformity  with  this  doctrine  it  mast  always  be 
that,  under  similar  conditions,  the  richest  country  will  be  the 
most  populous;  it  will  support  a  larger  population.  The 
Malthusian  not  only  admits  but  asserts  that  a  greater  number  of 
people  will  live  in  a  rich  than  a  poor  country,  and  that  the 
most  populous  countries  are  therefore  the  richest. 

It  is  not  quite  fair  to  compare,  as  Mr.  George  does,  a  newly 
settled  with  an  old  and  thickly  populated  country.  In  the  first 
place,  the  vast  accumnlatious  of  capital  invested  in  productive 
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forms  greatly  angment  the  prodnotiye  i>ower  of  the  latter 
ooantry.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  quite  true  that,  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  an  increase  in  the  density  of  population,  by 
enlarging  the  opportunities  for  division  of  labor,  may  increase 
the  productiveness  of  the  individual  laborer.  But  so  soon  as 
that  point  is  reached  where  two  or  more  laborers  must  be 
engaged  in  precisely  the  same  processes  or  remain  unemployed, 
the  point  is  passed  at  which  an  increase  of  population  will 
increase  the  productiveness  of  each  additional  laborer.  At  this 
point  begins  the  diminution  of  the  returns  of  labor.  At  this 
point  rent  will  begin  to  be  paid  for  land,  and,  as  will  be  shown 
later,  where  rent  is  paid  we  have  a  positive  proof  that  the  point 
where  diminishing  returns  begins  has  been  passed.  Bent  emerges 
as  a  result  of  a  competition  for  the  most  favorable  situations. 
This  means  that  the  later  comers  must  make  use  of  poorer 
situations  and  work  under  less  advantageous  circumstances  than 
their  predecessors. 

Probably  the  whole  range  of  literature  does  not  contain  a 
stranger  piece  of  argument  than  the  following  attempt  to  cover 
the  Malthusian  with  confusion  : 

The  web  of  generations  is  like  lattice  work  or  the  diagonal  threads  in 
cloth.  Commencing  at  any  point  at  the  top,  the  eye  follows  lines 
which  at  the  bottom  widely  diverge ;  but  beginning  at  the  bottom,  the 
lines  diverge  in  the  same  way  to  the  top.  How  many  children  a  man 
may  have  is  problematical,  but  that  he  had  two  parents  is  certain  and 
that  each  of  these  again  had  two  parents  is  also  certain.  Follow  this 
geometrical  progression  through  a  few  generations,  and  see  if  it  does 
not  lead  to  quite  as  ** striking  consequences"  as  Mr.  Malthus*  peopling 
of  the  solar  systems. — ("  Progress  and  Poverty,"  Book  II.,  Chapter  2.) 

Kow  this  is  doubtless  very  severe  on  the  followers  of  Malthus, 
and  may  possibly  appeal  strongly  to  some  of  Mr.  George's  read- 
ers. But  it  scarcely  amounts  to  a  demonstration  until  it  be 
shown  that  two  parents  uniformly  give  life  to  but  one  of&pring. 
But  if  that  were  true  and  had  always  been  true,  Mr.  George 
would  quite  probably  never  have  had  the  Malthusian  doctrine 
to  refute ;  and  this  for  several  reasons.  First,  there  would 
never  have  been  any  Malthus  to  write  on  population  ;  second, 
there  would  never  have  been  any  population  to  write  about ; 
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third,  there  would  never  have  been  any  Mr.  George  to  write 
about  Mr.  Malthus.  The  etory  of  man  on  earth  moat,  for  ob- 
vious reasons,  have  cloned  with  the  issue  of  the  first  pair,  ir, 
however,  we  could  assume  the  earth  to  have  been  thickly  popu- 
lated to  begin  with,  it  oould  have  been  only  a  matter  of  a  few 
generations  until  the  race  of  men  must  have  become  extinoL 
But  it  is  the  way  that  parents  have  of  begetting  more  than  their 
own  number  of  offspring  that  plays  the  mischief  with  Mr. 
George's  argument  and  forms  the  ratson  d'etre  of  the  doctrine  of 
population.  This  fact  obviates  the  "  striking  consequences  "  of 
Mr.  George's  illiistratiou.  So  palpable  is  the  absurdity  of  the 
illustration  as  an  argument  against  Malthus  that  it  is  dif&cnltto 
avoid  being  prejudiced  against  the  other  arguments  used  by 
the  same  author.  Whether  Malthus  were  right  or  not,  he  at  least 
was  not  guilty  of  using  so  ridiculous  an  argument  as  the  one 
quoted  from  Mr.  George. 

One  of  the  "striking  consequences"  of  Mr.  George's  position, 
and  one  which  he  seems  not  fully  to  have  appreciated,  is  the 
essential  contradiction  between  his  refutatiou  of  Malthus  and  his 
theory  of  the  unearned  increment.  The  whole  theory  of  rent 
rests  on  the  principle  of  the  diminishiug  returns  from  the  culti- 
vation of  land.  If  it  be  true,  as  he  asserts,  that  the  pnxlactivity 
of  successive  increments  of  labor  does  not  diminish,  but  increases 
indefinitely,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  there  could  be  such  a  thing 
as  rent  and  an  unearned  increment.  He  seenLS  to  have  par- 
tially recognized  this  difficulty  in  the  following  language  : 

As  uonclueively  proving  llie  law  of  diminishing  produHiveiieae  it  ia 
anidin  the  current  IreallBes  that  were  it  not  irue  tUni  beyond  a  oe^ 
tsiii  point  lund  yields  leas  aud  leas  tu  additionul  uppliraitlous  of  t&InT 
and  capital,  incrensing  popuiallou  would  not  (.'au^ie  any  extension  of 
cultivatiiin  ;  but  that  all  the  Increai^ed  Huppllea  needetl  could  kiuI  would 
t>e  raised  without  taking  into  cultivation  any  fresh  ground. — ("Prog- 
ress and  Poverty,"  Book  11.,  Ch.  3,  p.  118.) 

Now  to  every  economist  this  would  seem  to  be  a  serious  difB- 
cutty,  and  one  that  ought  to  be  thoroughly  and  fairly  disposed 
of  ttefore  Mr.  George  claims  to  have  established  his  position. 
But  those  radical  writers  who  attempt  to  brush  aside  the  estab- 
lished opinions  aud  principles  of  the  science  of  economics  (or  of 
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any  science  for  that  matter)  with  the  high-handed  freedom  of  a 
cavalier,  enjoy  the  pecnliar  privilege  of  being  unrestrained  by 
such  conventionalities  as  logic  and  consistency.  Mr.  G^rge  is 
able  to  rid  (t)  himself  of  the  difficolty  by  a  metaphysical  dis- 
quisition on  the  conservation  of  energy.  He  argues,  from  the 
fact  that  man  physically  considered  is  but  a  ''  transient  form  of 
matter,  a  changing  mode  of  motion,"  that  there  can  never  be 
such  a  thing  as  overpopulation,  at  least  not  till  standing  room 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  becomes  scarce.  '^Speaking  absolutely," 
says  he,  '^  man  neither  produces  nor  consumes.  The  whole  hu- 
man race,  were  they  to  labor  to  infinity,  could  not  make  this 
rolling  sphere  one  atom  heavier  or  one  atom  lighter,  could  not 
add  to  or  diminish  by  one  iota  the  sum  of  the  forces  whose  ever- 
lasting circling  produces  all  motion  and  sustains  all  life.  As  the 
waters  we  take  from  the  ocean  must  return  to  the  ocean,  so  the 
food  we  take  from  the  reservoirs  of  nature  is,  from  the  moment 
we  take  it,  on  its  way  back  to  those  reservoirs." 

Now  this  is  only  an  artful  evasion  of  the  real  question,  and 
an  attempt  to  play  the  cuttle-fish — or  rather  an  attempt  to  blind 
the  reader  to  the  real  question  by  a  pyrotechnic  display  of  glit- 
tering metaphysical  generalizations.  There  is  a  certain  majes- 
tic sweep  of  the  imagination,  together  with  an  exquisite  power 
of  diction,  in  his  argument,  so  that  the  reader  scarcely  has  the 
courage  to  hold  the  author  strictly  to  the  consideration  of  some 
of  the  disagreeable  facts  which  we,  as  finite  creatures,  are  forced 
to  face.  But  there  are  certain  serious  objections  to  this  form  of 
argument  In  the  first  place  it  is  not  explained  how  the  fact 
that  '^ speaking  absolutely"  man  neither  produces  nor  consumes 
obviates  the  difficulty  of  providing  food  when  we  speak  rela- 
tively to  the  industrial  achievements  and  appliances  of  the 
present  We  cannot  settle  the  question  of  population  by  ''speak- 
ing absolutely."  For  all  practical  purposes,  man  both  produces 
and  consumes,  and  the  question  of  numbers  is  to  be  considered 
from  the  standpoint  of  his  ability  to  produce  as  much  as  he  con- 
sumes. If  mankind  had  acquired  the  art  of  instantaneously  and 
easily  extracting  from  earth  and  sea  and  sky  the  chemical  ele- 
ments which  support  life,  it  would  be  interesting  to  discuss  the 
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possibilities  of  population  from  the  Btaadpoiot  of  the  cooserra- 
tion  of  eoergy.  But  so  loug  as  the  present  slow  and  difficalt 
processes  most  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  extract  food  from  the 
reservoirs  of  nature,  such  a  discussion  could  have  no  practical 
importance. 

In  the  second  place,  even  were  Mr.  George  able  to  sustain  the 
argninent  that  the  productiveness  of  labor  continually  increases 
with  the  increase  of  numbers,  he  would  still  not  be  free  from 
the  other  bora  of  the  dilemma.  Were  it  true  that  a  greater 
number  of  laborers  conid,  in  the  uatural  order  of  things, 
produce  more  per  man  than  a  smaller  number,  it  would  seem 
that  the  average  farmer  makes  a  great  mistake  in  not  covering 
his  estate  with  laborers.  An  increase  of  laborers  neceesitates 
one  of  two  thiugs:  either  new  and  poorer  land  must  be  taken 
into  cultivation,  or  a  greater  number  of  laborers  mast  be  con- 
centrated upon  the  laud  already  under  cultivation.  Now  it  will 
be  difficult  to  convince  the  average  man  that  a  given  amount 
of  labor  will  produce  more  wbeu  applied  to  poor  land  than  to 
good  laud.  But  unless  this  be  assumed,  Mr.  Gieorge's  position 
must  be  that  the  more  laborers  engaged  on  any  given  piece 
of  land  the  greater  the  productivity  of  each  laborer.  Now  if 
this  be  true,  it  would  follow  that  a  farmer  could  better  afford  to 
employ  ten  men  than  five  upon  his  farm,  and  twenty  thaa  ten, 
and  so  on  indefinitely.  And  what  would  Ite  true  of  a  farm 
would  also  be  true  of  any  maoufacturing  plant,  or  of  a  whole 
community. 

There  are  two  facts  which  are  almost  aniversally  admitted 
and  which  lead  almost  inevitably  to  the  Malthnsian  doctrine. 
Fir8t>  the  fact  of  tbe  diminishing  returns  of  labor ;  second,  the 
fact  that  marriage  and  birth-rates  almost  invariably  increase  in 
times  of  prosperity  and  decrease  in  times  of  depression.  It  is 
not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  undertake  to  establish  posi- 
tively the  Malthnsian  doctrine,  but  only  to  examine  tbe  validity 
of  some  of  the  criticisms  that  have  been  passed  npon  it.  The 
former  has  been  well  done  before  ;  tbe  latter,  it  is  hoped,  ia  now 
sufficiently  well  done. 

T.  N.  Cakvee. 
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"ARE  OUR  PATENT  LAWS  INIQUITOUS?"   A  REPLY. 

BY  PROP.   H.  OLERICH. 

ABE  onr  patent  laws  iniqaitoust  is  a  qaestion  of  great  mag- 
nitude to  the  people  of  the  United  States ;  for  these  laws 
are  one  of  the  factors  which  determine  oar  comfort,  oar  material 
prosperity,  and  oar  mental  achievements.  The  Honorable 
Simonds,  ex-commissioner  of  patents,  in  an  article  in  The  North 
American  Review  for  December  last,  ably,  and  no  doabt  honestly, 
defends  them.  He  appears  to  think  that,  as  a  whole,  the  patent 
laws  are  not  only  expedient  bat  right  also.  The  writer  of  this 
article  will  present  the  opposite  side. 

Whatever  may  be  arged  in  &vor  of  expediency  on  the  side  of 
oor  patent  laws,  we  will  attempt  to  show  that  they  are  not 
grounded  on  the  law  of  equal  freedom,  and  are,  therefore,  as  a 
whole,  iniquitous.    Let  us  now  analyze  Mr.  Simonds'  argument. 

He  says :  ''The  inventor  holds  his  property  by  two  distinct 
and  impregnable  titles.  It  is  his  because  of  his  natural  right  to 
it,  and  also  because  the  public  welfare — formulating  its  need  and 
will  in  the  Constitution  and  statutes — demands  that  it  shall  be 
his."  The  first  title,  if  rightly  interpreted,  we  think  is  a  valid 
one ;  for  the  reason  that  every  person  is  justly  entitled  to  the 
ftill  products  of  his  labor,  whether  physical  or  mental.  The 
validity  of  the  second  depends  on  the  fact  whether  the  Constitu- 
tion here  rests  on  justice.  The  very  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution stand  as  indictments  and  shortcomings  to  the  original 
document.  In  other  words,  they  are  evidence  that  the  constitu- 
tions of  progressive  people  need  constant  revision,  because  a 
constitution  that  is  adapted  to  the  best  needs  of  the  people  in  one 
age  is  not  so  in  a  subsequent  age.  Thus  the  second  title  rests  on 
the  correctness  of  the  Constitution.  We  can  no  more  measure 
justice  by  the  Constitution  than  by  the  Koran,  before  we  know 
that  they  are  the  embodiments  of  justice. 
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Mr.  Simonds  says:  ''Let  us  paase  to  understand  what  the 
possession  of  the  invention  means.  The  invention  is  a  visible 
expression  of  a  mental  conception ;  its  value  does  not  reside  in 
the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  wood,  or  iron,  or  brass  by  the  use  of 
which  the  mental  conception  is  made  manifest ;  it  resides  in  the 
visible  expression  of  the  mental  conception  itself."  Kow,  if  an 
invention  is  the  visible  expression  of  a  mental  conception,  does 
this  mental  conception  at  the  expiration  of  the  patent  lapse  into 
nothing  t  Does  it  not  follow  that  if  an  invention  is  the  visible 
expression  of  a  mental  conception,  and  if  an  inventor  is  entitled 
to  a  patent  on  that  conception,  that  conception  must  either  lapse 
into  nothing  at  the  close  of  seventeen  years,  or  the  inventor  is 
aggrieved  by  the  expiration  of  the  patent  t  If  the  inventor  is 
entitled  to  the  exclusive  ownership  and  control  of  his  mental 
conception  at  the  end  of  seventeen  years,  why  not  at  the  end  of 
twenty  years  t  Why  not  during  the  whole  period  of  his  life  t 
And,  further,  if  it  is  his  rightful  property  during  his  life,  why, 
under  the  present  order  of  things,  would  he  not  have  a  just  right 
to  bequeath  itt  In  support  of  this  let  me  cite  from  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer's  Justice,  Part  IV.,  of  "Ethics,"  p.  108,  where  he  says 
that  in  England  ''in  1774  it  was  decided  that  common  law  gives 
the  author  and  his  assigns  sole  right  of  publication  in  per- 
petuity." If  this  holds  good  of  copyright  why  not  of  patents  t 
If  it  was  right  in  England  in  1774,  why  is  it  not  right  \i\  the 
United  States  in  1894t 

Says  Mr.  Simonds  further:  "The  inventor  does  not  deprive 
his  fellow- man  of  any  right  he  had  before.  His  invention,  in 
order  to  be  an  invention,  must  be  something  new."  This  is  very 
true  of  an  invention  if  no  patent  is  granted  him ;  but  we  think  it 
is  not  true  of  him  if  a  patent  is  granted  to  him,  no  matter  if  the 
duration  of  the  patent  is  but  for  one  month,  or  in  perpetuity. 
Let  us  see. 

Has  not  every  child  that  comes  into  the  world  a  just  birth- 
right to  all  the  possibilities,  all  the  genius,  all  the  advantages 
and  achievements,  of  the  historic  age  in  which  it  is  bom  and  in 
which  it  lives  t  Is  not  a  patent  an  infringement  on  this  sacred, 
equal  birthright,  for  the  reason  that  the  new- comer  is  prohibited 
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firom  ayailing  himself  of  the  best  thoughts  and  possibilities  of 
his  times  t  One  may  thus  possibly  come  into  a  world  where  he 
cannot,  daring  all  his  life,  avail  himself  of  any  nsefol  mechanical 
appliance,  farther  than  he  can  buy  or  otherwise  obtain  the 
patentee's  permission  to  nse  it ;  for  Congress  has  the  power  to 
name  any  limited  time  for  the  duration  of  a  patent,  from  one 
moment  to  more  than  a  thousand  years.  May  he  not  thus  be 
deprived  of  all  the  best  contemporaneous  knowledge  of  his  times  t 
Is  he,  under  these  conditions,  a  free,  equal  competitor  with  his 
contemi>oraries  t  Few,  if  any,  we  think,  will  concede  that  he  is. 
But  the  patent  laws  inflict  a  still  deeper  wrong  and  disadvantage 
on  all  who  come  into  the  world  having  patented  inventions. 

It  is  a  universally  admitted  fact  that  all  new  and  superior 
inventions,  new  thoughts,  and  new  forms  of  government  awaken 
correspondingly  new  wants  and  new  desires.  Thus  the  new- 
comer, with  his  many  new  wants,  is  thrown  into  a  world  where 
he  has  no  legal  right  to  satisfy  these  new  wants  and  desires  with  the 
help  of  the  patented  inventions  which  awakened  and  developed 
them,  unless  he  purchases  or  otherwise  obtains  permission  from 
the  patentees  who  have  an  exclusive  control  over  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  them.  So  much  for  the  deprivation  of  equal 
opi>ortunities  of  the  new-comer,  whether  unborn,  native-born,  or 
immigrant.  Nowlet  us  briefly  turn  our  attention  to  the  inventor's 
contemporaries  and  co-laborers. 

To  illustrate  a  general  principle :  Suppose  that  A,  B,  C,  and 
many  others  have  been  working  for  some  ten  or  twelve  years  to 
invent  a  successful  corn-husker.  These  inventors  all  live  in 
different  localities.  ^Neither  of  them  knows  that  the  others  are 
working  at  the  same  invention.  Their  experience  and  experi- 
mental tests,  however,  slowly  lead  them  all  to  the  same  general 
conception  of  a  successful  corn-husker.  A  completes  his  inven- 
tion and  takes  out  a  patent  on  it.  B  soon  after  hears  of  A's 
husker  and  patent.  B  worked  at  his  invention  for  twelve  years, 
and  requires  only  a  few  days  more  to  complete  it;  but  A's 
Xmtent  bars  him  out,  he  is  obliged  to  quit.  After  spending  so 
much  time,  thought,  and  money,  B  is  not  even  allowed  to 
become  A's  competitor  in  the  sale  of  his  own  invention.     0 
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does  not  hear  of  A's  patent  immediately,  he  diligeutly  porsuee 
hiB  work  for  some  time,  until  he  coaipletes  a  husker  on  the 
same  principleH  aud  fully  as  meritorious  as  A's.  Immediately 
after  the  completion  he  makes  arrangements  for  takiog  oat  a 
patent.  He  is  informed  by  the  patent  office  that  A  took  oat  a 
patent  on  a  similar  busker  some  weeks  ago.  Thus  A's  patent 
deprives  C  of  all  remunerative  opportunities.  C,  after  all  hiB 
work  and  expense,  is  not  allowed  even  te  manufacture  and  sell 
his  own  invention  for  seventeen  years  to  come.  But  this  is  not 
the  only  injury  worked  by  A's  patent.  All  who  desire  to 
purchase  huskers  are  thereby  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  bay- 
ing in  a  market  in  which  the  price  is  harmonionsly  adjusted  by 
free  competition,  because  B,  C,  and  all  others  are  forced  out  of 
the  market,  and,  if  these  purchasers  are  thus  disadvantaged  by 
A's  monopolistic  privileges,  then  all  who  buy  the  prodiuAa  of 
these  disadvantaged  purchasers  must  also  be  disadvantaged. 
For  he  who  is  forced  to  buy  a  machine  iu  a  bloated  market 
most  in  turn,  in  order  that  be  may  continue  his  bnsinees,  sell 
the  products  of  that  machine  in  an  inflated  market.  Thns,  by 
the  granting  of  a  patent,  every  inhabitant  in  the  land  is  either 
directly  or  indirectly  deprived  of  some  sacred  privileges. 
Perhaps  few  who  have  looked  at  the  question  impartially  will 
claim  that  such  is  right  or  equitable;  but  they  usually  justify  the 
commission  of  snch  wrongs  on  the  ground  that  without  the 
granting  of  patents  no  one  would  desire  to  invent.  Let  os  look 
at  this  question  candidly. 

Mr.  almonds  aska,  "  Hds  [the  granting  of  patents]  promoted 
the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts!"  This  is,  of  coarse,  the 
very  question  at  issue.  Mr.  Simonds  enumerates  a  long  list  of 
American  inventors  aud  their  inventions ;  but  bis  argument 
throughout  is  based  on  the  tacit,  and  we  believe  unwarrantable, 
assumption  that  these  useful  inventions  are  the  direct  or  indirect 
products  of  the  patent  laws  ;  that  we  would  not  have  them  if 
no  patents  were  granted  to  inventors.  As  an  expositor  of  the 
patent  laws,  the  harden  of  proof  rests  with  Mr.  Simonds;  bat 
he  does  not  even  attempt  an  explanation  or  give  a  suggestion 
why  we  would  not  have  them  without  the  patent  laws.     That 
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these  inventions,  if  rightly  usedj  are  of  immense  advantage  to 
humanity  no  well-informed  x)er8on  will  deny,  and  the  very  fact 
that  they  are  so  nsefal  and  pleasing  to  the  growing  intelligence 
and  refinement  of  man  is  almost  conclusive  evidence  that  Mr. 
Simonds'  tacit  assumption  is  fallacious.  That  not  only  man^ 
but  all  sentient  beings  have  indefatigably  been  seeking  for  the 
advantageous  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  strongest  proof  that  under 
equal  freedom,  that  is,  without  the  patent  laws  and  other  similar 
monopolistic  laws,  we  would  not  only  have  our  present  inven- 
tions but  many  more.  That  the  patent  laws  and  other  similar 
laws  granting  8i)ecial  privileges  tend  to  produce  rapid  concen- 
tration of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  will,  we  think,  be  ad- 
mitted by  most  if  not  by  all  who  have  given  such  sociological 
questions  a  thorough  and  impartial  consideration  ;  and  this  rapid 
concentration  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  few  necessarily  pro- 
duces a  corresponding  depletion  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the 
fnanyy  for  a  financial  advantage  can  only  consist  in  getting  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  some  material  wealth  at  the  expense  of  others. 
In  the  case  cited  above,  A's  special  privilege  enables  him  to 
grow  wealthy  at  the  expense  of  B  and  G,  as  well  as  all  others 
who  buy  his  invention  or  the  products  of  the  invention. 

According  to  the  well-established  theory  of  evolution  by  such 
brilliant  and  authoritative  lights  as  Spencer,  Darwin,  Huxley, 
Wallace,  and  an  army  of  others,  there  has  been  in  the  animal 
kingdom  as  well  as  elsewhere  a  slow  but  gradual  development 
from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  from  the  low  to  the  high.  By 
this  long  continued  process  of  physical  and  mental  growth, 
beneficial  acts  have,  as  a  whole,  become  pleasurable.  The  ever 
present  benefits  derived  from  useful  inventions  and  discoveries 
have  unfolded  the  inventive  genius  and  the  spirit  of  inquiry  in 
man  both  as  an  individual  and  as  a  race,  to  such  an  extent  that 
every  x)er8on  now  seeks  to  gratify  this  inborn  sentiment  to  the 
fullest  extent  in  his  power,  because  it  gives  him  pleasure  to  do 
so.  The  higher  the  being  the  more  rapid  the  progress  and  the 
keener  the  delight  and  satisfaction  which  crowns  success  in 
every  accomplishment  Every  laborer,  in  order  that  he  may  be 
able  to  do  his  work  with  less  toil  and  receive  greater  approba- 
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tiou  Trom  bis  fellow-men,  JB  always  consciously,  or  DDConscioosly, 
trying  to  Inveot  Bomething  new,  improve  the  old,  and  discover 
fiometbing  bitherto  naknowa ;  for  snccesa  in  tbese  fields  is  al- 
ways associated  with  satisfaction,  advantages,  comfort,  honor, 
dignity,  and  respectability.  Through  all  the  long  geologic,  pre- 
historic, and  historic  ages  of  the  past,  these  compensations 
springing  from  success  have  always  been  the  true  and  succeesfnl 
incentives  which  have  led  the  whole  animal  creation  to  aim  and 
strive  for  greater  achievements.  Why  these  incentivee  should 
DOW  all  be  inoperative  and  dead  in  man,  without  the  patent 
law,  Mr.  Simonds  does  not  tell  ns.  It  is,  however,  aserion^ 
and  in  my  opinion  an  unwarrantable,  indictment  against  the 
nobler  characteristics  of  man.  It  seta  man  down  as  a  mere  mixer, 
seeking  his  own  destruction  rather  than  his  own  advuncemeai. 

That  gold  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  stimuli  that  impel 
man  to  strive,  invent,  and  discover,  every  thoughtful  observer 
well  knowH,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  oidy  one.  Gold,  as  a  rule, 
furnishes  the  material  subsistence— the  need  of  the  physical  or- 
ganism ;  but  man  doee  not  live  by  bread  alone.  A  vigorous  mind 
feels  the  need  of  mental  food  as  keenly  as  the  body  feels  the 
need  of  material  food.  Both  incessantly  strive  to  satisfy  their 
wants.  How  true  this  is  may  be  seen  anywhere  in  the  animal 
kingdom.  The  little  dog  which  is  fed  all  he  wants  to  eat  finds, 
nevertheless,  pleasure  in  outdoing  his  playmates  in  actual  work 
or  sportive  play.  The  little  child  which  has  never  felt  the  want 
of  material  subsistence  feels  proud  of  being  unable  to  outrun  its 
father,  to  lift  a  heavier  weight,  in  a  pretended  game  of  contest. 
Emulation  stirs  the  schoolboy  to  his  utmost  activity.  The  power 
to  excel,  and  the  gratification  resulting  from  healthful  exercise, 
keep  alive  the  keen  interest  in  all  games  of  sport.  It  was  not 
gold  which  stimulated  the  contestants  in  the  Grecian  "  games." 
A  mere  garland  of  olive  was  awarded  to  the  victor,  which  gave 
him  a  deathless  fame.  The  soldier  faces  death  for  the  love  of 
his  country.  The  delightful  approval  resnlting  from  agreeable 
personal  appearance,  such  as  cleanliness  and  adornment,  are  not 
kept  up  and  unfolded  for  the  gold  value  they  contain.  So  with 
music,    art,   science,    thooght,    inventions,    improvemeutB,   and 
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discoverieB ;  below  the  gold  surface  there  lies  a  deeper  and  more 
perfect  sentiment  which  does  not  depend  for  its  stimulus  and 
vitality  on  a  patent  law.  Thus  we  see  that  if  every  vestige  of 
material  remuneration  could  be  removed,  men  would  still  con- 
tinue to  construct,  invent,  and  improve  for  the  same  reasons 
that  they  now  continue  their  games,  sportive  exercises,  etc. ; 
but  even  without  the  patent  law  this  material  remuneration 
would  still  exist     This  we  shall  now  consider. 

Under  free  competition,  where  tools  and  machinery  are  man- 
n&ctured  and  operated  for  the  interest  of  all — which  would  be 
the  case  under  free  competition — the  invention  and  use  of  every 
useful  tool  and  labor-saving  machine  would  be  a  blessing,  would 
shorten  the  total  average  day's  labor,  and  otherwise  add  to  the 
comforts  and  enjoyments  of  man.  But  with  the  patent  law  and 
other  similar  monopolistic  privileges  in  oi>eration  such  may  not 
be  the  case.  After  clogging  up  natural  opportunities  by  grant- 
ing si)ecial  privileges  to  some,  which  work  a  corresponding  dis- 
advantage to  others,  it  may  easily  become  possible  that  the 
invention  and  operation  of  a  great  labor-saving  machine,  which 
is  oi>erated  in  the  interest  of  a  privileged  individual  or  corpo- 
ration, becomes  a  detriment  to  a  people  rather  than  a  blessing. 
Such  has  to  a  great  extent  always  been  the  fear  of  the  masses. 
That  they  were  not  wholly  wrong  in  their  vague  ideas  may  be 
seen  Arom  the  fact  that  now  millions  of  industrious  men  and 
women  are  out  of  employment  and  on  the  verge  of  destitution, 
and  the  monopolization  of  patented  inventions  is  one  of  the 
principal  factors  which  produced  these  deplorable  conditions. 
It  cannot  be  due  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  our  natural 
resources,  for  they  are  practically  inexhaustible  and  unlimited 
in  supply  and  extent  The  hand  of  labor  could  rapidly  touch 
them  into  useful  forms,  if  it  was  only  permitted  to  do  so.  The 
want  of  employment  and  destitution  of  the  unemployed  cannot 
be  due  to  a  scarcity  of  tools,  machinery,  and  factories,  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  more  of  them  than  they  are 
operating.  What  is  the  cause  of  it  then  Y  The  patent  law  is  one 
of  the  causes,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  cited  where  A's  patent 
prevents  B  and  G,  as  well  as  many  others,  from  manufacturing 
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corn  husk ers  which  could  be  operated  in  the  cornfield,  if  land 
and  other  natural  opportunities  were  not  unjustly  held  out 
of  use. 

If  there  were  no  labor-saving  machines  and  no  improved  tools, 
the  average  home  would  not  contain  many  of  the  articles  of  com- 
fort and  luxury  which  we  now  find  there.  The  rich  man's 
mansion  would  then  be  no  comparison  to  his  present  one ;  bat 
from  an  historic  as  well  as  philosophic  view,  we  also  have  strong 
reasons  to  believe  that,  without  the  modern  inventions,  there 
wonld  be  no  army  of  indnstrious  unemployed,  few  if  any  densely 
crowded  tenements,  etc.  Without  the  niodera  inventions  onr 
average  American  home  would  oo  doubt  be  more  simple,  less 
comfortable,  and  less  cheerful ;  but  we  have  strong  reasons  to 
believe  that  there  would  be  few  if  any  industrious  people  entir^y 
homelem.  If  this  is  true  nearly  every  person  wonld  then  at  least 
have  a  humble  home,  which  is,  do  doubt',  much  better  than  to 
have  DO  home  at  all.  But  why  should  we  be  satisfied  with 
humble  homea  for  all !  If  without  the  modern  inventions  nearly 
all  of  as  could  have  at  least  a  humble  home,  why  should  not,  then, 
all  industrious  persons  at  least,  tcith  the  advantages  of  modern 
inventions,  have  splendid  homesi  The  inventions  themselves 
have  not  produced  this  mischief;  Useful  inventions,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  are  in  themselves  always  beneficial  to  mankind, 
if  tliey  are  operated  under  free  competition.  What  we  need 
moat,  then,  in  the  near  future  is  Dot  so  mnch  new  iDventions, 
not  so  much  new  improved  tools,  not  so  much  new  and  more 
factories,  but  a  more  Just  and  equitable  social  and  economio 
adjustment,  so  that  those  who  are  now  out  of  employment  may 
be  called  upon  by  the  spirit  of  the  times  to  operate  those  useful 
inventions  and  tools  which  are  now  idle.  Our  principal  aim 
should  be  to  bring  together  the  industrious  person  and  the 
nnuiied  invention,  and  the  patent  law  is  one  of  the  factors  which 
has  alienated  them.  The  cause  of  our  present  widespread  suf- 
fering is  not  so  much  due  to  an  underproduction  of  wealth  as  it 
is  to  a  iiernicious  distribution  of  it. 

Mr.  Simonds  says  the  builders  of  the  Constitution,  by  granting 
patents  to  inventors,  "were  eeeking  to  beuefil  the  public,  not  to 
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reward  the  inventor.^ ^  That  the  builders  of  the  Constitution 
were  seeking  to  benefit  the  public  by  granting  patents  to  invent- 
ors, we  think  is  very  true.  The  writer  has  at  least  no  desire  to 
question  the  honesty  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  on  this 
I>oint ;  but  have  they  found  what  they  were  seeking  for,  is  a 
question  of  much  more  vital  importance  to  us  than  the  question 
of  their  honesty.  The  contemporaries  of  the  Inquisition  were, 
no  doubt,  honest  in  what  they  were  seeking  for ;  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  who  sanctioned  slavery  were  undoubtedly  hon- 
esty but  were  they  rights  is  what  vitally  concerns  us.  Honesty, 
running  in  the  wrong  direction^  does  not  add  to  the  comforts 
and  progress  of  the  world.     It  cannot  make  a  wrong  right 

Now  let  us  briefly  consider  as  far  as  possible  whether,  in  the 
broadest  sense,  the  granting  of  patents  did  actually  benefit  the 
public  or  the  inventor,  or  either  of  them.  We  have  seen  that 
the  patent  laws  and  other  similar  laws  are  an  impediment  to 
free  comx)etition ;  that  any  obstruction  to  free  competition 
causes  a  rapid  concentration  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  few 
and  a  corresi>onding  reduction  to  the  many.  That  nearly  all 
inventors  are  from  the  many  class,  will,  we  think,  be  disputed 
by  but  few,  if  any.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  very  poor  are 
financially  unable  to  invent;  and,  as  a  rule,  a  rich  man  who 
accumulates  his  own  fortune  must  be  naturally  so  constituted 
that  he  finds  pleasure  in  making  everything  else  secondary  to 
the  getting  of  dollars  and  cents.  If  he  is  not  largely  so  consti- 
tuted he  is  not  likely  to  become  rich,  and  if  he  is  so  constituted 
he  is  not  likely  to  become  an  inventor.  The  fact  that  a  large 
I>ortion  of  the  wealthy  have  never  learned  to  perform  any 
manual  labor  and  that  they  look  down  upon  it  as  degrading,  is 
another  reason  why,  as  a  rule,  inventors  do  not  come  from  their 
class.  To  invent  presupposes  time,  industry,  inclination,  and 
wealth. 

If  no  inhabitant  of  the  United  States  had  more  than  a  dollar's 
worth  of  property,  few  if  any  important  inventions  could  be 
produced.  We  would  all  then  have  to  work  early  and  late  to 
keep  the  fierce  wolf  of  want  away  from  our  door,  no  matter 
how  strongly  the  inventive  genius  might  prompt  us  to  act  in  the 
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direction  of  inventing.  Thus  the  pernicious  effect  of  the  patent 
laws  and  other  similar  laws,  which  prodaced  the  army  of  unem- 
ployed, makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  gratify  their  natnnil 
inclination  for  invention.  A  person  that  has  not  even  a  quarter 
with  which  to  buy  the  nest  meal  canuot  tie  an  inventor. 
Poverty,  also,  greatly  reduces  the  favorable  opportunity  in  that 
other  large  claaa  of  laborers  who  have  employment  only  part  of 
the  time;  and,  lastly,  these  laws  make  it  more  difficult  for  any 
one  who  is,  even  in  the  slightest  degree,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly deprived  of  a  part  of  his  just  earnings.  This  poverty 
resulting  from  these  iniquitous  special  privileges  no  donbt 
vastly  reduces  the  number  of  possible  inventors  and  inventions. 
No  doubt  a  countless  number  of  ideas  aud  thoughts  which  are 
thus  born  in  comparative  poverty  can  never  find  expression  in 
an  invention  which  would  otherwise  perhaps  be  of  incalculable 
value  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity.  These  intricate  and  detri- 
mental results,  flowing  out"  of  the  granting  of  patents,  were 
likely  not  foreseen  by  the  framere  of  the  Constitution,  for  at  that 
early  period  sociological  inquiry  was  in  its  very  infancy.  Oar 
forefathers  thought  that  they  would  offer  the  direct  iuducemeuC 
to  the  inventor,  and  that  this  inducement  would  stimulate  the 
inventor  to  invent,  and  that  the  public  or  masses  would  thus  be 
benefited  by  numerous  inventions.  Thus  Ihey  tried  to  bestow 
benefits  on  the  public  by  way  of  primieged  indimdua/a  and  corpo- 
ratio)i8.  But  it  is  found  by  actual  trial  that  this  cironitons  ronte 
is  a  poor  conductor;  nearly  all  the  financial  beneflta  leak  off 
from  the  circuit  at  the  station  of  the  privileged  individnala  and 
corporations  who  hold  the  interests  of  the  patents.  The  maases, 
as  a  rule,  are  only  injured  by  the  obstruction  of  the  useless  por- 
tion of  the  circuit.  It  t«nds  to  impoverish  the  massee,  and 
therefore  diminishes  the  number  of  inventions,  for  no  very  poor 
man  can  be  an  inventor.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  were  no 
granting  of  special  privileges  to  operate  as  impediments  in  the 
production  and  distribution  of  wealth,  in  which  case  every  in- 
dustrious person  could  be  moderately  aRluent,  all  would  have  a 
favorable  opportunity  to  gratify  their  strong  natural  tendencies 
for  inventing,  discovering,  and  improving.  That  a  number  of 
our  present  inventors  have  to  a  certain  extent  been  stimulated 
by  the  patent  laws,  we  do  not  deny.  We  claim,  however,  that 
for  every  one  they  have  stimulated  to  become  an  inventor  who 
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would  under  other  favorable  circamstances  not  have  become  an 
inventor,  a  large  number  of  others  have  been  partially  or  wholly 
impoverished  by  them,  so  that  their  thoughts,  their  ideas,  and 
their  inventive  genius  died  with  them  in  poverty  and  obscurity. 

Mr.  Simonds  seems  to  think  that  without  the  patent  law  there 
would  be  no  remunerative  inducement  for  inventors  to  invent. 
This,  we  think,  is  far  from  the  truth.  Without  the  patent  law, 
the  inventor  would  still  have  the  fir^  and  heist  opportunity  to 
manufacture  and  sell  his  own  invention  at  a  fair  price.  Says 
some  one,  ''  If  the  patentee  had  no  patent  on  his  invention  some 
rich  individual  or  corporation  would  engage  in  manufacturing 
the  invention  and  crowd  out  the  poor  patentee  by  underselling." 
But  right  here  is  the  secret  If  no  patent  laws  and  other  mo- 
nopolistic privileges  were  granted  to  certain  classes  to  the 
detriment  of  others,  there  could  be  no  such  rich  individuals  or 
corporations.  All  that  have  accumulated  immense  fortunes 
have  done  so  by  the  aid  of  some  special  privilege  granted  to 
them  by  law.  Without  the  granting  of  special  privileges  there 
could  be  no  millionaires,  nor  need  there  be  any  poor  persons. 
Every  i>er8on  would  have  to  earn  his  wealth  by  his  own  labor, 
and  all  would  find  an  abundant  opportunity  to  labor  at  all  times 
and  keep  all  he  actually  produces ;  under  such  conditions  no 
one  would  have  an  advantage  over  a  patentee.  If  he  sells  his 
production  at  reasonable  prices,  on  its  own  merit,  in  an  unob- 
structed market,  no  one  else  would  care  to  compete  with  him, 
unless  the  increasing  demand  would  raise  the  price  to  such  an 
extent  that  others  would  be  attracted  by  it ;  and  such  free  com- 
petition is  the  only  conceivable  economic  force  that  can  furnish 
the  public  with  the  cheapest  and  best  articles.  Hence,  the  in- 
ventor, besides  enjoying  the  honor  and  approbation  of  his  fellow- 
men  for  his  inventive  genius  and  industry,  for  being  a  benefactor 
to  the  race,  would  further  receive  the  preference  of  every  intel- 
ligent purchaser,  the  same  as  our  warmest  friends,  other  things 
being  equal,  always  receive  the  preference  over  strangers  in  any 
deal.     That  this  is  a  fact  we  see  all  around  us  in  our  daily  life. 

There  is  one  other  grave  objection  against  the  granting  of 
patents.     It  discourages  improvements  on  patented  inventions. 
The  reason  is  this :    Any  one  besides  the  original  inventor  who 
makes  an  improvement  on  the  original  invention,  cannot  use 
this  improvement  without  the  original  invention  of  which  it 
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may  become  a  part.  It  Js  trne  that  the  improver  can  take  out  a 
patent  on  his  improvement ;  bat  what  good  ia  the  improvement 
to  him  unless  he  can  sell  it  to  the  original  inventor,  or  nnleae  be 
cjin  purcliase  the  right  of  the  original  inventor  to  manafactare 
and  sell  the  original  invention  with  his  improvement  on  itf 
The  original  inventor  can  contrive  to  manufacture  and  sell  his 
invention  without  the  improvement.  He  need  not  be  very 
anxious  for  improvements,  since  he  has  no  competitors.  The 
improvements  cannot  be  sold  alone  and  ther«  is  only  one  person 
in  the  world  who  can  make  use  of  it,  and  this  person  is  the 
original  inventor  who  owns  the  patent.  The  improver  is  thna 
at  a  great  disadvantage  and  can  be  starved  into  most  any 
kind  of  a  bargain  by  the  inventor.  This  discourages  improve- 
ment and  is  very  injurious  to  the  public. 

Says  Mr.  Simonds,  "Take  away  the  inventor's  inducement  to 
invent,  and  you  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg."  We 
no  doubt  all  admit  that  if  all  the  inducements  for  invention  were 
taken  away,  a  person  would  no  more  invent  than  a  person  would 
eat  if  all  inducements  for  eating  were  taken  away.  We  contend, 
however,  that  the  aggregate  inducement  for  iaveating  would  be 
immensely  augmented  in  a  free,  prosperous  world  in  which  no 
patent  rights  and  other  similar  monopolistic  privileges  are  granted. 

"And  if  it  were  true  that  inventoi-s  invent  as  birds  sing,"  re- 
marks Mr.  Simonds,  "  the  objector's  difficulty  wonld  be  only  half 
overcome.  The  patent  laws  are  necessary  in  order  to  iadnce 
capital  to  take  the  risks  of  commercially  developing  inventiona." 

When  we  think  for  a  moment  that  enterprises,  such  as  rail- 
roading and  countless  others,  involving  the  outlay  of  millions  of 
dollars,  are  carried  on  in  every  section  of  the  country  without 
the  protection  of  patent  laws,  we  would  soon  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  American  people  are  not  afraid  to  invest  in  a 
productive  enterprise  of  useful  invention,  and  their  shrewdnees, 
foresight,  and  intelligence  are  amply  sufficient  to  tell  which 
inventions  are  useful  and  which  are  not.  No  criterion,  such  aa 
a  patent  law,  ia  necessary  for  this.  Thus  it  seems  that  from 
whatever  standpoint  we  may  approach  or  contemplate  the  sub- 
ject of  patent  laws,  we  are  sooner  or  later  forced  to  the  coDclusion 
that  for  every  possible  petirl  the  public  may  gain  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  patent  laws,  it  certainly  lose»  a  nnmher  of  brillJanl 
gema. 

H.  Olerich. 
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A  department  devoted  to  notes  and  comments  concerning  affairs  of  in' 
terest  to  intelligent  and  patriotic  citizens.  Communications  relating 
to  local  and  other  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  governmental  and 
social  conditions^  on  the  part  of  individuals  or  Jminicipal  Reform^ 
Oood  Oovemment^  Law  and  Order,  and  similar  organizations,  in- 
cluding  ethical  and  religious  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  good  citi' 
zenship,  are  especially  invited.  Address  Outlook  Jbepartment, 
American  Journal  of  Politics,  S8  Park  Row,  New  York. 

The  Rights  of  Strikers.— Justice  Harlan  of  the  Supreme  Court 
has  recently  rendered  a  decision  involving  the  right  of  railway  em- 
ployees to  strike,  in  which  he  materially  differs  from  the  view  of  Judge 
Jenkins,  uttered  last  winter,  which  resulted  in  the  restraining  of  the 
employees  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  from  **  continuing  and 
conspiring  to  quit  the  service  of  tlie  road/'  Justice  Harlan  difiTers  from 
this  sentiment  and  holds  that  **  it  would  be  an  invasion  of  one's  nat- 
ural liberty  to  compel  him  to  work  for  or  remain  in  the  personal  serv- 
ice of  another,  and  one  who  is  placed  in  such  restraint  is  in  a  condi- 
tion of  in^roluntary  servitude.''  Justice  Harlan,  however,  sustains  so 
much  of  Judge  Jenkins'  decision  and  order  as  forbade  strikers  from 
conspiring  to  injure  the  property  or  business  of  the  railroad  by  force 
and  violence.  Employees  may  quit  work  either  singly  or  by  concerted 
action,  but  they  may  not  use  force  or  violence  or  intimidation  against 
their  late  employers  or  against  others  who  propose  to  work  in  the 
striker's  stead. 


Popular  Education  in  Civics. — Some  statements  were  presented 
in  our  last  issue  as  to  the  **  Extension  Department "  of  the  A.  I.  C. 
Mr.  H.  D.  Slater,  manager  of  Public  Opinion,  devotes  a  page  of  the 
October  11th  number  of  that  valuable  journal  to  a  statement  of  the  aims 
of  this  department,  of  which  he  is  the  responsible  director.  Under  the 
head  of  **Club  Notes"  he  announces  that  the  next  issue  of  Public 
Opinion  will  contain  an  article  by  Henry  Randall  Waite  on  the  raison 
d?  etre  of  the  department.  A  letter  is  also  presented  from  Dr.  R.  H. 
Holbrook,  of  the  National  Normal  University,  Lebanon,  O.,  president 
of  the  department  club  (No.  20)  in  that  city,  who  says :  **  We  shall 
count  our  membership  by  the  hundreds  before  the  end  of  the  year." 
It  is  further  announced  that  a  twenty-page  book,  containing  a  state- 
ment of  the  aims  of  the  Extension  Department,  with  plans  for  the  organ- 
ization and  conduct  of  clubs,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of 
ten  cents.  Address  Extension  Department  A.  I.  C,  P.  O.  Box  348, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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"Regularity"  in  Party  Politico. — WLen  the  voucliersof  party 
membersLip  ami  the  control  of  partianii  political  nmchinerv  in  the 
great  cities  of  tbe  republic  are  found  in  the  liands  of  ekiirully  organiEed 
bandite,  who  pencefully  extort  and  systeniatically  divide  for  the  benefit 
of  all  concerned  tribute  levied  on  merchanlH,  stilpowners,  street  peddlers, 
and  apple  women  ;  and  not  content  with  this  democratic  application  of 
the  demand,  "  Stand  and  deliver,"  encourage  and  protect  gamblers  and 
thieves  and  vomenin  thesaleof  their  virtue,  in  consideration  of  a  share 
in  the  price  of  their  infamy;  the  Irregularity  of  independent  voting 
ought  to  commend  itself  to  every  self-respecting,  intelligent,  and  patri- 
otic citizen  as  a  paramount  duly,  Just  in  proportion  to  the  obvious 
ahamefuliiess  of  any  further  slavish  subMerviency  to  "regularly"  in 
partisanship.  This  plain  truth  i«  worthy  the  consideration  of  other 
than  tbe  citizens  who  are  now  naked,  em  a  matter  of  regularity,  to  make 
themselves  participators  in  the  crime  of  deliauohing  government  in  the 
city  and  state  of  New  York.  In  San  Francisco,  Chicago,  Bl.  Louis, 
New  Orleans,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  hundreds  of  other  cities  and 
Bmaller  towns,  hide-bound  devotion  to  party  must  give  way  in  order  to 
the  restoration  of  honesty  and  decency  in  local  government.  We  have 
^th  to  believe  that  the  hour  for  tlie  union  of  good  citizene  for  the 
restoration  of  municipal  good  government,  will  soon  strike  In  all  of  oar 
great  cities. 

Beacon  Liuhts  op  Patriotism.— Under  this  title.  General  Henry  B. 
Carrington,  LL.D.,  U.  8.  A.,  one  of  the  most  interested  of  the  offlcer* 
of  the  A.  I.  C.  and  a  trustee  from  it«  establishmeDl,  has  edited,  and 
Silver,  Burdette  &  Co.  have  published  (one  volume,  octavo,  4*2  pp.).  a 
book  which  ixissessea  rare  value  and  interest.  As  slated  by  its  distin- 
guished editor,  it  is  the  outcome  of  "a  sincere  desire  to  conlrilHiie 
toward  a  higher  grade  of  thought  and  sentinitPiit  among  the  youth  of 
America,"  and  embodies  "  the  incentives  to  virtue  and  good  eitlzenahip 
which  have  had  expression  in  prose  and  verse  throughout  human  es- 
perieuce."  The  t)ook  la  in  fact  an  epitome  of  the  beat  of  the  utterancra 
of  all  times  and  peoples  which  have  breathed  the  spirit  of  "Intelligent 
liberty  and  right  obligation."  It  is  emphatically  a  book  for  Aiueiicnn 
citixens,  and  of  such  there  are  none  who  would  not  be  proflled  by  hav- 
ing this  compact  and  Inexpensive  library  of  the  literature  of  patriotisui 
vlthin  hand  reach.  The  Institute  of  Civics  will  send  the  volume  to 
any  address,  postpaid,  upon  receipt  of  one  dollar. 

The  Antiquity  of  Corruition,— Corruption  is  of  no  pdrticnlw 
time.  There  was  a  period  In  Christian  Europe  in  which  kings  were  fur 
sale,  as  legislative  t)odles  are  now — witnesii  England  under  Charlea  II. 
Our  age  is  no  more  corrupt  than  former  ages— only  tbe  ulcer  lias  spmd 
and  grown  ;  for  with  universal  suflVage  the  branches  of  the  tree  of 
power  have  iieen  brought  within  reach  of  all  hands,  and  all  are 
extended  to  pluck  the  golden  fruit.  Again,  the  progress  of  clvlliialion 
and  manufactures,   the  formation  of  stock  conipaniea,  the  issue  of 
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shareH,  the  syndicates  and  trusts,  have  furnished  means  of  corruption 
hitherto  unknown  and  far  more  subtle  than  those  our  fathers  used. 
The  vulgar  bribe  is  out  of  fashion  ;  the  scientific  corruption  of  our  day 
proceeds  directly,  leaving  scarcely  more  trace  than  the  vegetable  poi- 
sons of  modern  chemistry. — M.  Leroy  Beaulieu. 

Christian  Endeavor  and  Good  Citizenship.— Evidence  as  to 
the  growing  disposition  of  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  to  place  them- 
selves in  line  with  the  Institute  of  Civics  in  efforts  for  the  promotion 
of  better  civic  conditions,  continues  to  come  to  us  from  all  directions. 
The  Boston  Ministers'  meeting  devoted  a  recent  session  to  the  discus- 
sion of  this  matter,  when  it  was  addressed  by  Treasurer  William 
Shaw  of  the  United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  who  said  :  **The 
spirit  of  Christian  Endeavor  may  be  expressed  by  the  motto,  *  Do  some- 
thing, and  do  it  now.'  Neither  the  church  nor  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Society,  as  such,  can  enter  the  field  of  politics,  but  the  individual 
Christians  composing  them  must  do  so,  else  municipal  corruption  will 
never  be  purged  away.  We  need  not  seek  to  commit  the  voter  to  any 
party  nor  advocate  any  candidate,  but  should  aim  to  educate  our  youth 
to  a  sense  of  the  sacred  responsibility  of  the  franchise,  to  exalt  their 
ideal  of  good  government,  and  to  send  them  forth  into  their  respective 
parties  to  elect  Christian  men,  or  at  least  men  who  will  stand  for  honor 
and  righteousness.  Politicians  do  not  fear  the  influence  of  Christians 
so  long  as  they  are  content  to  pray  in  their  churches  and  draw  up  reso- 
lutions in  their  conferences,  but  when  they  are  ready  to  leave  the 
prayer  meeting,  if  need  be,  for  the  caucus,  then  the  politicians  begin  to 
tremble.''  Because  the  young  people  are  richer  in  good  intentions  and 
enthusiasm  than  in  wisdom,  Mr.  Shaw  pleaded  for  the  sympathy  and 
leadership  of  the  pastors,  who,  he  thought,  could  preach  political  purity 
with  better  prospect  of  success  if  they  had  behind  them  an  army  of 
educated  and  interested  young  people  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  re- 
alize their  ideals. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Kilborn,  chairman  of  the  Good  Citizenship  Committee  of 
the  Boston  C.  E.  Union,  stated  that  each  local  society  in  the  Boston 
Union  was  expected  to  appoint  a  committee  for  this  work,  to  be  held 
responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  law  in  its  own  district;  also  that  two 
rallies  had  been  planned  for  in  Boston,  one  to  take  place  just  before  the 
regular  election. 

Christian  Industrial  Leaoue. — A  work  intended  to  be  conducted 
in  the  interest  of  those  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits  has  been  entered 
upon  under  this  name.  The  movement  begins  in  Springfield,  Mass., 
with  thirty  members.  Rev.  David  Allen  Reed,  of  the  A.  I.  C,  is  presi- 
dent, J.  A.  Chamberlin  vice-president,  R.  E.  Todd  secretary,  and  J.  D. 
Parsons  treasurer,  and  the  foregoing  and  J.  B.  Adams,  S.  D.  Sherwood, 
Manly  Aiken,  and  E.  E.  Hoi  ton  directors.  Briefly  stated,  its  object  is 
to  organize  and  train  its  members  in  local  leagues  to  do  personal 
Christian  work  and  establish  a  sickness  and  death  benefit  association 
for  its  members  who  may  wish  to  join  the  association. 
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Party  Right  or  Wkono. — Tlie  criminal  folly  of  the  devotion  to  party 
"  right  or  wrong."  ie  forcibly  Illustrated  by  the  results  of  the  Tamiuany 
management  of  police  affaire  in  New  Yorh,  as  net  forth  by  Es-Polioe 
Superintendent  Murray,  and  evidenced  by  the  recent  action  of  Superio- 
tendent  Byrnes,  who  has  at  last  broken  tiie  fetters  by  which  the  Tam- 
many commitwiouers  prevented  him  from  interfering  with  Illegal  liquor 
selling.  Theformerand  present  superintendent  furnish  ample  evidence 
of  the  faflt  that  the  New  York  commieaionere  of  police  have  made  it 
their  first  and  most  important  purpose  to  use  their  almost  unllmiled 
powers  for  the  benefit  of  the  Tammany  machine,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  people  of  the  nation's  metropolis,  when  not  inconsistent  with 
this  primary  object — and  not  otherwise.  There  can  lie  no  infamy  more 
utterly  damnable  than  that  of  thus  prostituting  the  machinery  of  law, 
order,  and  Justice  to  the  uaea  of  tmndits  who  wear  the  garments  i>f 
respectability  and  hold  In  line  the  silly  sheep  of  the  great  party  folds 
by  flapping  before  them  the  badges  which  accredit  them  knavea  u 
belonging  to  this  or  that  "  regular  "  political  organization. 

No  HONE3T  AssRSSORB.— The  Civic  Federation  of  Chicago  is  going 
Into  the  question  of  nmnicipal  abuses  in  earnest.  Postmaster  Hesing, 
at  a  meeting  on  the  ult.,  used  the  following  plain  language  : 

"Cook  County  has  never  had  an  honest  tax  assesaor.  It  hasn't  an 
honest  assessor  at  this  time,  and  It  never  will  have  as  long  a«  the  pres- 
ent infamous  system  continues.  This  Is  the  truth,  and  I  don't  cu« 
bow  it  sounds. 

"One  word,"  he  said,  "will  express  the  eondltion.  Dishonesty. 
Dishonesty  on  the  part  of  eminently  respectable  citizens  as  well  as  od 
the  part  of  assessors.  Whenever  an  assessor  is  bribed  it  is  by  an  emi- 
nently respectable  citizen.  The  small  taxpayer  cannot  afford  to  bribe 
the  assessor,  and  as  a  consequence  the  small  taxpayers  are  paying 
double  their  proportion  of  taxes.  As  long  as  the  people  elect  dishonest 
assessors  this  infamous  discrimination  will  continue. 

"TheiS^au^  Zeitung  building  is  worth,  with  the  ground  upon  which 
It  stands,  $300,000.  It  Is  assessed  at  (38,000.  It  ought  to  be  assessed  at 
$100,000.  At  tlie  rate  at  which  it  Is  assessed  a  poor  man's  home  worth 
93,000ought  tobeasseased  at$380.  Now,  I  defy  anybody  to  point  out 
a  house  and  lot  valued  at  $3,000  I  hat  is  assessed  at  $380.  It  is  usually 
assessed  at  from  $1,000  to  $1,200,  so  it  will  be  seen  that  the  poor  man  b 
robtwd,  while  the  rich  owner  of  a  $300,000  building  escapes. 

"  Cook  County  has  never  had  an  honest  assessor,  has  none  at  present, 
and  will  never  have  one  under  the  present  infamous  system,  and  I 
don't  care  how  It  sounds.  Bankruptcy  threatens  the  city,  all  on  aooount 
of  the  dishonesty  of  properly  owners  and  the  willing  aaseesore.  Prap 
erty  on  the  down-town  district  bounded  by  the  lake,  the  riv»r,  and 
Twelfth  Street  Is  estimated  to  be  worth  $250,000,000,  yet  the  total  amtm 
ment  of  the  entire  185  square  miles  of  the  city  Is  but  $245,000,000: 
Property  on  the  outside  Is  assessed  at  one  third  iu  value,  while  the 
ml  I  Hon -dollar  down-town  blocks  are  assessed  at  less  Ihau  one  tenth. 
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Were  it  not  for  such  unjust  discrimination  the  city  revenues  would  be 
$16,000,000,  instead  of  111,000,000.  Tiie  railroads  and  corporations  are 
the  worst  tax-dodgers.  They  employ  men  whose  profession  it  is  to 
swear  false  oaths  to  assessment  returns.  No  reform  can  be  expected 
under  the  present  system.'' 

Mr.  Hesing  advocates  a  Board  of  Assessors  similar  to  that  of  Boston, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  mayor. 

He  was  preceded  by  City  Comptroller  W.  K.  Ackerman,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  W.  D.  Kerfoot,  D.  K.  Tenney,  and  Miss  Jane  Adams,  all  of 
whom  spoke  in  a  similar  strain.  The  Civic  Federation  has  resolved  to 
take  up  the  subject  of  unequal  assessments  and  corporation  tax-dodging. 

Neglect  in  Municipal  Affaibs. — It  is  rightly  supposed  that  if 
the  governments  of  cities  and  towns  can  be  brought  under  rigid  busi- 
ness principles — so  that  no  longer  they  will  be  considered  as  '^  blotches 
upon  the  body  politic '' — and  such  reformation  be  made  permanent,  as 
it  ought  to  be,  that  a  greater  or  less  improvement  in  both  state  and 
national  governments  would  be  the  result. 

Municipal  government,  both  in  its  money  relations  as  well  as  in  re- 
spectability of  character,  has  more  direct  claims  on  the  people  than  in 
either  state  or  national  afiTairs  ;  yet,  is  it  not  a  curious  fact  that  a  large 
class  of  the  people  are  guilty  of  the  grossest  neglect  of  municipal  duties 
and  seem  to  take  more  interest  in  those  forms  of  politics  whose  influ- 
ences are  more  remote. — T,  W.  Braidwood,  A,  I,  C. 

The  Curse  of  Gambling.— Police  Superintendent  Byrnes  of  New 
York  says :  '*  As  horse  racing  is  conducted  now,  it  would  be  well  for 
the  community  to  stop  racing  altogether.  We  are  sending  men  to 
prison  right  along  on  account  of  the  race-gambling  craze.  Homes  are 
being  destroyed  and  the  lives  of  young  men  blighted  every  day  in  this 
city  for  the  same  reason.  What  respectable  man  who  knows  the  race- 
tracks for  what  they  are,  will  to-day  take  his  wife  or  his  daughter  to  a 
race-track  to  see  the  races  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  ?  He  must 
sit  among  a  lot  of  over-dressed  women,  who  yell  and  shout  like  men, 
and  who  act  as  decent  men  would  be  ashamed  to  act.  To  seat  a  good 
woman  or  a  good  girl  among  the  horde  of  hardened,  gambling-crazed 
females  who  are  found  in  the  grand  stands  on  every  racing  day,  is  an 
insult  to  the  entire  sex.  Respectable  women  do  go,  but  among  the 
crowd  of  bad  women  and  worse  men  they  look  sadly  out  of  place.'' 

Where  the  Gk)LD  is.— The  amount  of  gold  held  by  the  national 
banks  of  the  United  States,  by  states,  is  shown  in  the  abstract  of  the 
returns  just  completed  in  the  office  of  the  comptroller  of  currency. 
New  York  banks  alone  have  126,000,000  more  gold  than  the  reserve  in 
the  treasury.  Returns  of  July  last  include  the  following  :  New  York, 
$80,104,000;  Illinois,  $26,406,000  ;  Pennsylvania,  $21,296,000;  Ohio,  $6,- 
816,000  ;  Minnesota,  $4,630,000  ;  Wisconsin,  $3,824,000  ;  Indiana,  $3,743,- 
000 ;  Missouri,  $3,616,000 ;  Colorado,  $2,896,000 ;  Michigan,  $2,723,000 ; 
Nebraska,  $2,469,000 ;  Iowa,  $2,020,000 ;  Kansas,  $1,207,000 ;  Kentucky, 
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11,037,000 ;  Montana,  $967,000  ;  Arkansas,  $91,000  ;  Mississippi,  $46,000 ; 
Oklahoma,  $45,000  ;  Indian  Territory,  $36,000. 

Christian  Voters. — Joseph  Cook  some  time  since  made  the  state- 
ment that  **  there  are  in  the  United  States  about  five  million  of  church 
members  who  are  voters.  If  they  were  to  unite  to  make  the  liquor 
traffic  an  outlaw,  there  is  no  political  party  that  they  could  not  bring 
to  terms."  Mr.  Cook  was  asked  to  furnish  the  data  for  his  remarkable 
statement,  and  he  replies  in  the  New  York  Observer.  He  quotes  from 
Dr.  H.  K.  Carroll's  recent  work  on  **The  Religious  Forces  of  the 
United  States,''  which  declares  that  in  our  population  **  nearly  one 
person  in  every  three  in  all  ages  is  a  Christian  communicant."  In  view 
of  this  fact  Mr.  Cook  says :  "  We  have  some  66,000,000  of  people- 
Protestant  and  Catholics — of  whom  20,000,000  are  church  members.  Of 
these  about  5,000,000  are  now  voters.  Of  this  number,  speaking  roundly, 
not  far  ft'om  4,000,000  are  Protestants  and  1,000,000  Catholics." 

We  do  not  believe  there  are  so  many  church  members  in  our  country. 
Fifteen  million  would  come  nearer  the  truth,  even  if  that  figure  is  not 
too  high.  Still  there  is  much  force  in  Mr.  Cook's  conclusions.  He  says 
the  estimate  as  to  the  voters  is  more  than  justified  in  a  highly  significant 
essay  read  before  the  National  Temperance  Congress  at  Saratoga,  by 
Henry  Randall  Waite,  president  of  the  American  Institute  of  Civics, 
and  since  published  in  Our  Day.  We  quote :  **  In  1890  there  were  in 
the  United  States  not  less  than  13,480,000  members  of  the  Christian 
churches,  exclusive  of  Roman  Catholics,  who  enumerate  in  their  fel- 
lowship all  baptized  persons,  including  infants.  There  was  at  the  same 
time  a  total  population  of  62,622,000,  with  about  45,876,000  over  the  age 
of  ten  years,  witli  15,975,000  of  voting  age,  of  whom  about  11,392,000  in 
the  year  1888  exercised  the  right  of  suffrage.  It  is  estimated  that  of  the 
13,480,000  church  communicants,  not  more  than  five  per  cent,  or  1,760,- 
000,  were  under  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  thai  of  the  remaining  12,374,- 
000,  sixty  five  per  cent,  or  8,043,000,  were  women,  leaving  in  round 
numt>ers  4,331,000  church  members  who  were  of  voting  age.  The  num- 
ber of  Roman  Catholics  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  (estimated  at  one 
fourth  of  the  total  Roman  Catholic  population  of  8,277,000)  was  2,069,- 
750.  Supposing  sixty-five  per  cent  of  this  number  to  l^e  women,  the 
Roman  Catholic  voters  numbered  724,413.  These,  added  to  other  male 
clmrch  members  of  voting  age,  would  make  a  total  of  more  than 
5,000,000." 

Mr.  Waite  would  add  to  these  voters  the  large  number  of  regular 
attendants  upon  church  services  not  communicants,  but  whose  lives  are 
confessedly  subject  to  religious  influence^  In  other  words,  in  the  year 
1890  the  number  of  those  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  in  ftill 
sympathy  with  the  doctrines  of  duty  in  society  as  set  forth  in  the 
teachings  of  the  church,  was  in  the  whole  population  considerably  more 
than  fifty-one  per  cent.  Granting  the  conclusio^is  here  reached,  what  a 
mighty  moral  force  could  he  hurled  against  the  liquor  traffic  and  all 
other  evils  threatening  society,  if  American  voters  would  exercise  their 
sufif^age  with  a  view  to  uprooting  those  evils. — Indiana  Baptist, 
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THE  CHINO-JAPANESE  WAR  AND  THE  EASTERN 

PROBLEMS. 

BY  REV.  J.  T.   YOKOI. 

I  SHALL  treat  the  subject  under  three  heads  :  1.  The  causes 
of  the  war.  2.  The  present  warlike  situation.  3.  The 
eastern  problems  in  the  light  of  the  war. 

1.  The  causes  of  the  war.  The  Chinese  government  and  its 
advocates  are  never  tired  of  accusing  Japan  with  unreasonable 
demands  and  unjust  aggression.  They  claim  that  China  is 
suzerain  over  Corea,  hence  possessing  the  right  of  interference 
in  the  afEaiis  of  the  peninsular  kingdom.  They  argue,  therefore, 
that  Japan  has  no  reason  to  take  offense  in  the  recent  action  of 
China  toward  Corea.  But  their  argument  is  wholly  vitiated 
through  a  mistaken  premise.  For  Corea  is  not  tributary  to 
China.  All  the  Corean  treaties  with  foreign  powers  prove 
beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  the  &xit  that  Corea  is  an  independent 
kingdom;  so  that  China's  claim  of  suzerainty  is  but  a  mere 
fiction.  Besides,  it  is  significant  that  every  one  of  China's 
advocates  completely  ignores  the  existence  of  the  Tien-Tsin 
treaty  of  1885.  In  that  treaty  it  was  agreed  between  China  and 
Japan  that  both  should  at  once  withdraw  their  troops  from 
Corea  and  that  if  in  future  either  country  wanted  to  send  troops 
there  it  should  notify  the  other  beforehand. 

Now,  according  to  these  terms  of  the  treaty,  three  things  are 
X>erfectly  clear  :  (1)  that  China  has  no  more  right  and  privilege 
toward  Corea  than  Japan  ;  (2)  that  if  she  ever  felt  called  upon 
to  interfere  she  should  do  so  in  a  way  that  would  be  perfectly 
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friendly  to  Japau  ;  (3)  that  Japan  baa  just  as  mach  right  to 
send  troops  into  Corea  when  uecessary  as  China.  I  believe  it 
cau  be  fully  shown  that  China's  recent  course  in  Corea  was  the 
practical  denial  of  every  one  of  these  three  points.  But  this 
fact  alone  perhaps  did  not  really  constitute  the  reasons  for 
Japan's  action.  AVe  must  remember  cool  legal  reasons  count 
little  in  the  actions  of  nations,  as  in  those  of  individuals.  Bnt 
China  has  injured  the  sentiment  of  the  Japanese  people  to  its 
deepest  depth. 

Tbe  histories  of  the  two  nations,  as  all  are  aware,  daring  the 
past  thirty  or  forty  years  hace  marched  in  two  divergent  lines,  if 
not  in  opposite  directions.  Japau  has  represented  prepress, 
enlightenment,  and  civilization,  while  China,  tradition,  con- 
servatism, and  stagnation.  Priding  herself  in  her  hoary  tra- 
ditions and  evident  immense  resources,  China  has  aln'ays  treated 
her  island  neighbor  in  a  most  slighting  and  exasperating  manner. 
This  has  especially  been  the  ease  in  reference  to  the  affairs  of 
Corea.  Japan,  ever  since  1376  when  she  concluded  the  treat; 
with  Corea  and  introduced  her  to  the  nations  of  the  world, 
wanted  toiuduceliertoenter  tbe  path  of  progress  and  civilization. 
For  Japan  early  realized  that  ber  own  safety,  as  well  as  the  safety 
of  Eastern  Asia,  consisted  not  in  standing  selfishly  aloof  from 
tbe  welfare  of  tbe  continental  neighbors  and  making  the  moat  of 
herself,  but  in  keeping  in  close  relationship  with  them,  so  that 
each  might  help  the  other  toward  tbe  establishment  of  stronf; 
and  independent  states.  She  knew  that  at  the  bottom  of  all 
international  difficulties  of  modern  times  was  almost  always  tbe 
race  question  ;  hence,  that  if  she  were  ever  to  ptay  the  part  of  a 
Strong  and  independent  power  in  tbe  affairs  of  the  world,  she 
could  do  so  only  through  the  alliance  and  cooperation  of  the 
other  nations  of  tbe  yellow  race.  For  this  reason  she  wanted  to 
see  Corea  civilized  and  strong,  able  to  maintain  her  ground 
against  tbe  encroachments  of  aggressive  Bussia  and  omnipreflent 
England. 

And  not  only  with  Corear  but  even  mnob  more  bo  with  Gbitm, 
Japan  wanted  to  live  in  the  close  bond  of  friendship  consistent 
with  her  progressive  and  expansive  growth.    This  may  be  seen 
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throagh  the  conciliatory  spirit  that  has  guided  the  mikado's 
government  in  all  its  diplomatic  relations  with  these  countries. 
But  China  has  been,  on  the  contrary,  filled  with  the  blind  infatu- 
ation of  her  own  invincible  strength.  Again  and  again  dis- 
claiming all  right  of  authority  over  C!orea  whenever  placed  in 
positions  of  responsibility,  no  sooner  was  the  difficulty  removed 
than  she  would  again  naively  and  quietly  assume  and  exercise 
the  right  to  interfere  in  all  C!orean  matters.  She  has  not  only 
opposed  the  good  offices  of  Japan  for  the  reform  and  civilization 
of  Gorea,  but  all  the  while  backed  up  Corea's  barbarous  and 
corrupt  administration.  Every  attempt  at  reform  and  progress 
was  stifled  in  the  bud  through  the  interference  of  China. 

For  eleven  long  years  two  able  and  noble-hearted  Coreans,  one 
of  them  a  prince  of  the  highest  rank,  took  refuge  in  Japan  and 
pleaded  and  begged  for  aid  to  civilize  and  save  their  people 
from  national  extinction.  The  other  of  them,  Kim-ok-kim,  was 
finally  decoyed  with  false  promises  to  visit  Shanghai  and  was 
there  cruelly  murdered ;  and  his  remains  and  the  murderer 
were  both  sent  over  to  Cqrea  in  a  Chinese  warship.  It  was  no 
more  than  to  say  to  Japan,  ''AH  your  mimickings  after  European 
ways  and  manners  count  for  nothing;  see  how  you  are  always 
outwitted!" 

The  Coreans,  too,  misunderstanding  the  generous  and  con- 
ciliatory motives  which  have  actuated  Japan^  came  gradually  to 
regard  her  as  a  weak  and  good-for-nothing  neighbor  and  looked 
nxK)n  China  as  a  powerful  kingdom  and  her  only  protector.  We 
can,  therefore,  imagine  the  state  of  feelings  the  Japanese  people 
were  thrown  into  when  the  report  that  China  sent  troops  into 
Corea  was  flashed  throughout  the  country.  Their  patience  was 
now  exhausted;  their  only  course  was  to  gird  up  their  loins  for  war. 

The  war  between  Japan  and  China  is,  therefore,  the  struggle 
between  civilization  and  progress  on  the  one  hand,  and  con- 
servatism and  stagnation  on  the  other.  Whether  the  East  will 
hereafter  maintain  its  independence  and  grow  in  prosperity,  or 
the  Asiatic  nationalities  will  be  before  long  swept  away  and  the 
yellow  races  subjected  to  slavery,  is  a  question  whose  decision 
rests  largely  upon  the  outcome  of  the  present  conflict. 
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2.  The  present  warlike  situation.  On  the  12th  of  Jane  the 
first  Japanese  army  some  two  thonsand  strong  was  landed  at 
Obemolpo  and  immediately  marched  ou  to  Boul.  Ther«  they 
have  occupied  strategic  positions  and  waited  for  the  develop- 
ment of  events.  About  a  week  previous  to  this  a  Chinese 
army  some  three  thousand  strong  was  landed  aud  stationed  at 
Asati,  some  fifty  miles  south  of  Soul.  The  two  armies  did  not 
come  into  collision  for  more  than  a  mouth  and  a  half.  Ostensibly 
there  was  no  reason  why  they  should  fight  with  each  other.  For 
the  Japanese  troops  were  sent  there  for  the  protection  of  the 
mikado's  subjects  and  their  interests,  and  the  Chinese  army  was 
stAtioned  for  the  suppression  of  the  Togoku-To  insurgents. 
But  China  demanded  the  withdrawal  of  the  Japanese  army, 
while  Japan  demanded  the  administrative  reforms  of  Corea,  and 
invited  China  to  join  in  aiding  Corea  to  C4irry  these  measai«a 
through.  China  intrigued  with  the  Corean  government,  while 
at  the  same  time  she  kept  pouring  in  troops  across  the  Man- 
cburian  frontier.  Japan  insisted  ou  the  reforms  and  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Chinese  armies. 

The  commencement  of  hostilities  was  now  regarded  to  be  but 
a  question  of  time,  and  on  the  25th  of  July  it  was  actually 
opened  through  the  naval  battle  between  the  two  rival  nations, 
and  on  the  30th  the  Japanese  army  routed  the  Chinese  garrison 
at  Asau,  destroying  at  one  blow  the  Chinese  strength  in  SoDtb- 
ern  Corea.  Just  one  month  and  a  half  elapsed  when,  on  the 
16th  of  September,  the  great  victory  of  Pyng-Yaug  was  gained 
by  the  Japanese,  which  practically  destroyed  the  Chiaeee  army 
in  Northern  Corea,  and  on  the  ITth  the  great  naval  battle  was 
fought  off  the  mouth  of  the  Yalu,  which  swept  the  Chinese 
fleet  from  the  face  of  the  northern  seas.  Since  then  Japan's 
Corean  army  under  Marshal  Yamagata,  aud  another  army 
under  Marshal  Oyama,  recently  lauded  on  a  northern  coast  of 
the  Oulf  of  Fechili,  have  been  vigorously  pushing  for  Moukden 
and  Peking. 

We  can  hardly  realize  the  difficulties  under  which  they  are 
pushing  in  the  aggressive  movement,  and  which  cause  so  much 
delay  in  the  attainment  of  tbe  objects  in  view.     The  chief 
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among  these  difficulties)  it  is  said,  is  the  bad  condition  of  the 
roads,  or  perhaps  more  traly  the  non-existence  of  the  roads, 
especially  in  Northern  C!orea  and  Manchuria,  which  makes  it 
particularly  difficult  for  the  transportation  of  food  supplies  and 
heavy  guns.  All  parties  seem,  however,  to  be  agreed  now 
(at  this  writing,  November  1)  that  the  fall  of  the  two  northern 
capitals  of  China  is  but  the  question  of  weeks,  very  likely  of 
days.  The  i>olicy  of  the  commanding  generals  seems  to  be  to 
push  on  steadily  to  the  satisfactory  end  without  running  into 
hasty  and  needless  risks. 

3.  Eastern  problems  in  the  light  of  the  present  war.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  how  sudden  and  complete  was  the  change 
of  attitude  which  the  European,  particularly  the  British,  public 
opinion  managed  to  assume  after  the  great  victory  of  Pyng- 
Yang.  It  is  no  less  than  revolutionary.  When  the  x>^i^le6S 
Fuji,  which  is  12,000  feet  high,  suddenly  emerged  in  one  night 
out  of  the  plain,  it  could  not  have  seemed  any  more  wonderful 
than  the  sudden  discovery  before  the  eyes  of  astonished  Europe 
of  New  Japan  in  the  horizon  of  the  far  East.  The  words  of  the 
London  Spectator  are  so  interesting,  as  the  frank  confession  of 
X>ast  and  present  opinions  about  Japan  and  Asia,  that  I  venture 
to  quote  at  some  length.   It  says  in  the  editorial  of  September  29: 

The  British  public  does  not  yet  realize  how  complete  an  overturn  of 
all  ideas  about  Asia,  and  all  policies  in  which  Asia  is  involved,  has 
been  effected  by  what  the  Japanese  have  already  accomplished.  A 
central  idea  of  Europe  as  to  Asia  was  that  the  brown  men  and  the 
yellow  men  were  men  who  had  ceased  to  advance  or  change,  .  .  . 
who  would  remain  as  they  are,  possibly  for  centuries,  certainly  for  a 
long  period  of  time,  at  once  immovable  and  weak.  It  followed  that 
the  white  races  who  are  still  advancing  could  deal  with  them  very 
nearly  as  they  pleased,  could  regulate  their  couimerce,  punish  their 
departures  from  western  notions  of  right,  or  even,  if  the  necessity 
were  great  and  the  temptation  strong,  could  conquer  them  as  Russia 
has  done  in  the  North,  or  England  has  done  in  India,  and  as  France 
has  begun  to  do  in  ludo-China.  A  few  more  years,  an  expedition  or 
two,  aud  some  more  treaties,  and  the  whole  of  Asia  would  be  at  the 
feet  of  Europe  to  be  guided,  controlled,  and  in  one  way  and  another 
taxed  at  European  discretion.  .  .  .  Suddenly,  as  it  were  in  a  week, 
the  old  central  idea  is  dispelled,  and  all  the  policies  based  upon  it  are 
shown  to  be  dangerous  or  worthless.  It  becomes  apparent  to  the  most 
blind  that  one  Asiatic  power  at  least  is  neither  dead  nor  moribund ; 
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that  It  hae  not  only  all  the  strength,  but  nil  the  energy  or  n  European 
power  ;  that  it  can  Hght  effectually  at  a  distance  from  its  ovvd  shores  ; 
that  U  can  operate  suocessfvely  by  sea  aa  well  as  by  land;  that  iu 
future  in  all  warlike  operatloiia  In  Buateni  Asia,  it  must  be  reckoned 
with  as  if  its  people  were  whiti^  men.  Japan  can  not  be  coerced  or 
even  bullied  any  more,  f»r  no  pon-er  could  attack  her  without  all  the 
expense  and  risk  which  would  attend  a  European  campaign.  ,  .  . 
That  the  yellow  races  are  not  immovable  but  can  improve,  can  develop 
fighting  strength,  can  use  tlie  "  resources  of  scienec,"  the  enchantrd 
armor  in  which  Europe  fancied  herself  panoplietl  forever— that  i«  the 
new  fact  of  1894,  and  we  do  not  know  (hat  it  may  noi  prove  the 
greatest  fact  of  thla  half  of  the  century. 

Such  ia  the  complete  aod  sudden,  nay  the  revolationary, 
change  of  European  opinion  in  regard  to  Japan  and  Asia.  But 
there  seems  to  be  one  thing  which  Europe  yet  begrndges  to  credit 
Japan  with.  She  seems  to  think  that  Japan,  though  already 
in  possession  of  European  arts  and  sciences,  is  yet  particnlarly 
apt  to  fall  into  acts  of  "barbarity"  and  moral  " catlottsnees." 
The  leading  British  journals,  conspicuously  the  Spectator  among 
the  number,  give  vent  to  the  sense  of  dread  and  uncertainty  in 
regard  to  the  future  of  Asia  and  of  Europe.  They  fear  that 
through  Japanese  leadership  a  revival  of  Zhengis  Khan'B 
despotic  and  barbarous  empire  may  not  be  impossible,  so  that 
Europe  with  all  its  arts  and  civilization  will  be  one  day 
Bubmerged  iu  the  deluge  of  Astatic  invasion. 

Now  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  know  what  international  acts  or 
social  feature  of  Japan  these  people  have  in  mind  when  tbey 
apeak  of  "Japanese  barbarity"  or  "Japanese  callousueas."' 
Even  iu  the  case  of  the  recent  Kow-shung  affair,  although  at 
first  almost  the  entire  British  pre^s  raised  an  uproar  against 
"the  .Japanese  bartmrity,"  has  it  not  been  since  demonstrated 
that  Japan  was  in  the  right,  that  she  did  not  outstrip  either  the 
limit  of  international  law  or  of  humanity  T  Have  not  the 
strict  discipline  and  blameless  conduct  of  the  mikado's  soldiers 
elicited  praiae  from  every  European  and  won  his  confidence! 
Have  not,  moreover,  Europeans  been  invariably  treated  iu 
Japan  with  courtesy  and  friendliness  which  have  won  the 
gratitude  of  all  travelers  T  Except  those  few  residents  in  Japan 
whose    self  interests    make  them    unwilling  to   give    up    the 
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positions  of  great  and  unfair  advantages  once  wrested  from 
Japan  in  the  days  of  her  ignorance,  who  is  there  on  the  face  of 
the  whole  earth  to  stand  np  and  present  facts  to  show  that  the 
Japanese  nation  is  liable  to  barbarous  actsf 

Indeed,  it  seems  not  a  little  incongrnons  that  Englishmen 
who  allow  their  Indian  government  to  monopolize  the  manufac- 
tore  of  opinm,  and  who  pursue  the  policy  of  compulsory  impor- 
tation of  this  poisonous  drug  into  China,  who  are  backing  up 
the  corrupt  Turkish  government  because  of  the  jealousy  of 
Bussia,  whose  army  together  with  the  French  in  1861  plundered 
and  afterward  burned  the  magnificent  summer  palace  in  Peking, 
and  whose  heartless  treatment  of  weaker  races  is  the  standing 
rebuke  of  history, — for  them  to  accuse  Japan  with  "barbarity" 
and  "callousness"  seems  to  me,  to  say  the  least,  quite  incon- 
gruous. 

From  what  I  have  said  it  seems  to  me  that  the  following 
things  are  made  clear: 

1.  Already  as  a  result  of  the  war  the  balance  of  power  in 
the  far  East  is  sifted.  Henceforth  it  shall  be  no  longer  Ohina 
bat  Japan  that  holds  the  key  of  the  eastern  situation.  What- 
ever European  power  wants  to  gain  predominance  in  Asia  will 
have  to  win  the  friendship,  and  if  possible  the  alliance,  of 
Japan.  Aside  firom  the  fact  of  her  military  and  naval  strength 
she  has  the  advantage  of  position  and  immense  coal  resources. 
If  Japan  consents  to  ally  herself  with  Eussia,  the  combined 
forces  can  easily  sweep  away  the  power  of  Great  Britain  from 
Asia.  If  she  cooperates  with  Great  Britain,  the  two  fleets  can 
destroy  every  outiet  of  Russia  on  the  Pacific  and  thus  make  her 
advance  in  Central  Asia  impossible.  I  venture  to  think  Mr. 
Curzon  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke  will  have  to  revise  pretty  radi- 
cally some  of  their  statements  in  regard  to  the  situation  in  the 
&r  East 

2.  It  looks  as  if  the  independence  and  civilization  of  the 
Hermit  Kingdom  is  now  guaranteed.  Japan  is  in  honor  bound 
to  do  her  best  to  help,  and  Corea  without  the  baneful  infiuence 
of  China  will  now  begin  to  wake  up  to  life  and  progress  with 
new  vision  of  the  future  before  her. 
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3.  Will  Dot  China,  too,  wake  up  after  this  long  period  of 
deathlike  sleep  T  There  are  not  only  immense  natural  resoorcea 
within  her  extensive  territories,  but  immense  talents  as  well 
among  her  three  hundred  millions.  Her  past  administration 
has  indeed  been  corrupt  through  and  through,  bnt  there  is  no 
reason  why  this  corruption  should  not  1)6  swept  away.  The 
Chinese  people  know  the  value  of  business  honesty.  Why  shall 
they  not  learn  the  value  of  administrative  honesty  t  They  are 
capable  of  religious  and  political  enthusiasm,  as  was  amply 
proved  in  the  case  of  the  great  Tai-Ping  rebellion  forty  years 
ago.  Why  shall  they  not  be  infused  with  new  national  or 
political  enthusiasm  which  will  carry  them  along  in  the  tide  of 
progress  and  civilization ! 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  China  might  turn  out  to  be  but  a 
problem.  She  may  after  all  be  found  to  be  too  unwieldy  and 
too  far  gone  as  one  social  fabric  for  reformation  and  regenera- 
tion. Widespread  insurrections  may  break  out ;  court  intrigues 
may  make  au  efficient,  centralized  administration  impossible ; 
in  that  case  total  disorganization  and  anarchy  will  be  the  result 
Such  may  become  the  condition  of  China  ten  or  twenty  years 
hence.  If  so,  the  China  problem — What  shall  we  do  with 
China! — will  engage  the  keenest  interest  of  the  Earopean 
powers.  Her  eighteen  provinces  will  theu  become  a  theater  of 
Earopean  intrigues  and  encroachments,  not  aulikely  hoatile 
conflicts.  And  while  her  people  will  probably  Sourish  aod 
multiply  and  scatter  themselves  through  every  clime  and  every 
zone,  everywhere  despised  and  hated,  but  everywhere  gaining 
a  foothold,  another  but  more  powerful  and  numerous  race  of 
Jews,  yet  at  the  same  time  her  hoary  nationality  will  bo  no 
more.  China  will  then  be  nothing  but  a  geographical  name. 
But  I  hope,  I  believe,  that  such  will  not  be  the  case.  I  trust 
that  Sew  China  will  yet  arise,  as  a  new  and  vigorous  stem  out  of 
an  old  trunk,  and  before  the  twentieth  century  is  half  gone,  she 
will  be  exerting  ber  influence  as  one  of  the  few  greatest  nations 
of  the  earth. 

Thus  I  venture  to  be  optimistic.  And  I  aee  before  me  a 
vision  of  the  new  and  regenerated  Bast    Japan,  Corea,  and 
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China  united  in  the  bond  of  common  race  and  aim,  marching 
together  in  the  i>ath  of  progress  and  enlightenment.  For  it  is 
impossible  to  foretell  what  great  impetns  this  sndden  uprising  of 
the  Japanese  nation  will  give  to  all  latent  and  active  movements 
toward  liberty  and  light,  which  really  fill  whole  Asia.  Jnst  to 
give  one  instance,  the  success  of  New  Japan  cannot  but  greatly 
encourage  the  hearts  of  those  Indian  patriots  who  are  pushing 
under  such  great  discouragements  the  congress  movement  there. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  mere  Utopia  to  hoi>e  to  see  before  many 
decades  are  passed  not  only  the  three  countries  in  the  North  but 
also  India  in  full  possession  of  the  arts  and  mechanical  appli- 
ances of  the  West,  and,  at  the  same  time,  filled  and  permeated 
with  the  great  truths  of  Gk>d  and  man,  the  truths  of  eternal 
hox>e  and  courage  for  the  individual  and  collective  life  of 
humanity,  which  Jesus  so  ideally  and  exaltedly  represents  for 
all  ages.  Surely  the  words  of  the  late  Mr.  G.  H.  Pearson  seem 
much  more  true  to-day  than  when  written,  though  it  was  but 
four  years  ago.  He  said  (Pearson's  ''National  Life  and  Char- 
acter,"  p.  85): 

The  citizens  of  these  countries  [meaning  yellow  and  black  races]  will 
then  be  taken  up  into  the  social  relations  of  the  white  races,  will 
throng  the  English  turf  or  the  salons  of  Paris,  and  will  be  admitted  to 
intermarriage.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  if  all  this  should  come  to  pass  our 
pride  of  place  will  not  be  humiliated.  We  were  struggling  among 
ourselves  for  supremacy  in  a  world  which  we  thought  of  as  destined  to 
belong  to  the  Aryan  races  and  to  the  Christian  faith  ;  to  the  letters  and 
arts  and  charm  of  social  manners  which  we  have  inherited  from  the 
best  times  of  the  past.  We  shall  wake  to  find  ourselves  elbowed  and 
hustled,  and  perhaps  even  thrust  aside,  by  peoples  whom  we  looked 
down  upon  as  servile  and  thought  of  as  bound  always  to  minister  to 
our  needs. 

I  for  one  certainly  hope  that  some  day  such  an  opxK)rtunlty 
may  yet  be  given  to  the  Hindoos,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Africans, 
and  I  am  sure  the  Americans  who  own  the  heritage  of  the  noble 
ideas  and  examples  of  Washingtons  and  Lincolns,  will  not 
begrudge  any  opportunity  for  so-called  lower  races  to  rise 
higher.  When  such  an  opportunity  is  given,  then  both  the 
West  and  the  East  will  be  civilized.  There  will  be  neither  high 
nor  low,  neither  bond  nor  free,  but  all  shall  be  one.     When 
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there  are  no  more  lands  and  peoples  to  subjugate  or  obtain  some 
nnfiedr  advantages  from,  the  nations  of  Europe  will  have  no 
more  occasion  for  war.  For  the  first  time  all  peoples  will  begin 
to  live  in  the  spirit  of  friendly  emulation,  instead  of  selfish 
competition.  They  shall  act  and  react,  stimulating  and  in- 
flaencing,  each  upon  the  other,  for  higher  attainments  and 
nobler  accomplishments.  And  thus  and  thus  only  shall  the  day 
be  ushered,  that  great  and  longed-for  day,  '^When  the  peoples 
shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares,  their  spears  into 
prnninghooks;  and  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  skgainst  nation, 
neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more." 

J.   T.   YOKOL 


PULLMAN  AND  PATERNALISM. 

BY  CHARLES  H.   EATON. 

ONE  of  the  most  persistent  claims  made  in  connection  with 
the  administration  of  the  town  of  Pallman  is  that  it 
embodies  paternalism.  A  writer  in  the  Non-Sectarian  describes 
Pnllman  Oity  (sic)  as  a  ''notable  instance  of  the  worst  form  of 
paternal  government"  The  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican 
says,  ''He  [Mr.  Pullman]  believes  in  paternalistic  methods  and 
has  pat  them  in  operation  at  his  works  to  a  degree  not  equaled 
anywhere  else  in  America."  A  well-known  x>olitical  economist 
writes,  "The  town  of  Pallman  is  a  species  of  benevolent  feudal- 
ism." We  would  inquire  into  the  truth  of  these  assertions.  Is 
there  paternalism  at  Pullman  t 

Before  this  question  can  be  satisfactorily  answered  we  must 
decide  what  paternalism  is.  It  is  a  term  used  in  a  great  variety 
of  ways  and  often  without  definite  meaning.  Paternalism  in 
government  is  an  historical  conception  which  came  into  promi- 
nence in  the  seventeenth  century  in  England,  through  the 
discussions  of  Locke  and  Filmer.  According  to  this  view,  the 
XK)wer  of  a  sovereign  is  like  that  of  the  father  of  a  family.  The 
rights  of  the  king  and  the  duties  of  the  subject  were  those 
arising  from  the  parental  relation.  With  a  democratic  form  of 
government,  such  paternalism  is  manifestly  impossible.  But  it 
is  asserted  that  there  has  been  established  a  new  form  of 
paternalism  in  the  relation  of  the  rich  and  powerful  to  the 
poor  and  w^ak.  The  position  of  the  capitalist  at  Pullman,  it  is 
said,  is  like  that  of  the  baron  in  feudal  times.  Under  that 
system  the  lord  owned  all  the  land,  and  the  people  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  on  which  stood  his  castle  were  slaves.  They  could  own 
no  land,  they  could  build  no  homes.  They  could  not,  indeed, 
exercise    the  rights  of  personal    freedom.    The  peasant  was 
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inseparable  from  his  lord's  estate,  transferred  with  it  from  one 
owner  to  another.  With  the  change  from  serfdom  to  wagedom 
the  serf  became  a  "seller  of  service"  and  a  freeman.  The 
fiictory  system  has  made  feiidaliam  forever  impossible.  The 
fundamental  rights  of  workingmen  cannot  now  be  disturbed. 
Possessing  personal  liberty,  he  is  free  to  move  from  place  to 
place,  to  choose  his  own  employer  and  home,  to  sell  his  labor  in 
any  market,  and  by  increaaing  his  wealth  increase  his  social 
importance.  The  most  active  imagination  could  hardly  make  it 
possible  to  discover  the  "robber  baron"  of  the  Middle  Ages  in 
the  modern  employer  of  tabor  in  Pullman  or  any  other  mann- 
facturing  town  in  America. 

But  let  us  make  a  more  specific  examlaation  of  paternalism. 
Paternalism,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term,  undertakes  (1)  to 
provide  civil  government,  and  (2)  to  house,  clothe,  feed, 
educate,  and  amuse  the  people. 

The  charge  of  paternalism  iu  the  government  of  Pullman  is 
on  its  face  abenrd.  The  land  purchased  for  the  site  of  the  town 
was  not  outside  of,  or  far  removed  from,  other  towns  or  civil 
aothority,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  Salt  Lake  City.  The 
town  of  Pullman  has  had  from  the  beginning  no  separate  civic 
existence.  It  was  at  first  within  and  a  part  of  the  town  of 
Hyde  Park,  and  its  government  was  by  selectmen.  In  1892  the 
town  of  Hyde  Park,  including  Pullman,  became  a  part  of  the 
city  of  Chicago,  entitled  to  its  representation  on  the  board  of 
aldermen.  Before  under  the  municipal  ordinances  of  Hyde 
Park,  it  has  been  since  then  under  those  of  Chicago. 

But  it  may  be  a.SBerted  that  while  there  is  no  formal  paternal- 
ism, there  is  such  intimidation  and  interference  with  political 
action  that  practical  paternalism  is  brought  about.  A  visit  to 
Pullman  by  one  who  invites  confidence  by  appearance  and 
manner  discloses  as  much  fi'eedom  on  the  part  of  the  working- 
men  as  is  found  elsewhere  among  the  same  class.  A  carefnl 
inquiry  made  by  the  writer  of  this  article  elicited  a  very 
general  expression  that  such  intimidation  did  not  exist.  White 
it  was  in  some  cases  declared  that  one  must  not  make  himself 
obnoxious  in  the  expression  of  his  views,  it  was  added  with 
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mach  practical  sense,  ''the  Aastralian  ballot  makes  intimida- 
tion impossible." 

The  political  position  of  Mr.  Pullman  is  well  known.  With- 
out passing  judgment  npon  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  his 
views  of  the  tariff,  it  may  be  said  that  beyond  such  arguments 
and  careful  presentations  of  the  pros  and  cons  as  free  speech 
encourages,  no  pressure  of  any  kind  is  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  men.  During  the  first  Cleveland  campaign,  a  long-time 
resident  of  Pullman  and  a  prominent  employee  of  the  company 
addressed  several  thousand  men  on  the  public  green  in  advocacy 
of  Mr.  Cleveland's  election  to  the  presidency.  And,  although 
Mr.  Cleveland  has  been  twice  elected  to  that  office,  this  man  still 
remains  a  good  Democrat  and  in  the  employ  of  the  company. 

If  we  are  to  believe  the  accounts  of  certain  critics,  the  work- 
men in  the  shops  do  not  dare  to  open  their  lips,  the  stores  are 
under  the  control  of  Pullman  bosses,  and  the  system  of  espionage 
is  so  complete  that  the  whole  town  lies  in  sullen  and  silent 
subjection.  Being  familiar  with  these  descriptions,  it  seemed  a 
little  strange  on  a  recent  visit  to  find  the  employees  talking 
with  entire  freedom,  praising  and  blaming  overseers  and 
officers  with  an  easy  manner  bom  only  of  long  habit. 

If  the  methods  of  an  autocratic  government  obtain,  it  would 
seem  natural  that  the  keepers  of  stores  in  the  Arcade  would 
hesitate  to  sell  a  book  published  by  a  clergyman  of  Pullman, 
the  value  of  which  is  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  its  exaggerated 
and  inaccurate  statements,  the  whole  constituting  a  violent  and 
most  unjust  attack  upon  the  Pullman  Company.  But  upon 
asking  for  a  copy  it  was  immediately  produced.  The  only 
difference  between  this  and  other  factory  towns  is,  that  with 
equal  or  larger  freedom,  the  most  healthful  and  stimulating 
surroundings  are  afforded.  Indeed,  one  of  the  marked  beauties 
of  the  town  is  the  apparent  independence  of  its  men. 

That  there  may  be  unjust  task- masters,  or  that  there  may  be 
attempts  on  the  part  of  subordinate  officers  to  curry  favor  with 
the  management  by  unduly  crowding  workmen  and  controlling 
their  x>olitical  action,  may  be  true.  But  such  action  is  contrary 
to  the  desire  and  policy  of  the  president  and  superior  officers  of 
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the  company  and  could  be  cootrolled  only  by  a  paternalism 
which  not  even  HoBsia  knows.  The  "right  of  petition"  bae 
always  been  recognized,  and  the  humblest  laborer  has  not  been 
denied  access  by  proper  means  to  those  in  authority.  The 
management  of  Pullman  has  not  and  could  not  decide  the 
character  of  its  civil  government,  A  mere  statement  of  the 
municipal  relations  of  the  town  is  a  sufficient  denial  of  this 
form  of  paternalism. 

Paternalism  also  undertakes  to  house,  clothe,  feed,  educate, 
and  amuse  those  under  its  control.  Since  the  building  and 
renting  of  houses  is  the  most  important  aud  conspicuous  part  of 
the  plau  of  Pullman,  we  will  consider  that  last  and  deal  with 
other  functions  of  this  form  of  government.  Paternalism 
undertakes  to  clothe,  feed,  educate,  and  amuse  the  people 
Certainly  the  management  of  Pullman  does  not  attempt  to  do 
this.  It  has  indeed  built  two  arcades  in  which  are  to  be  found 
markets  and  stores.  But  these  are  rented  to  any  applicant  from 
any  place  precisely  as  they  are  rented  in  other  towns.  The 
corporation  has  no  interest  whatever  in  the  profits  or  losses  or 
methods  of  the  business  and  exercises  no  control  over  them. 
The  "truck  system,"  which  was  long  in  existence  in  factory 
towns,  by  which  a  portion  of  the  wage*  of  workmen  was  paiii 
in  groceries  or  provisions  in  the  stores  conducted  by  the 
company,  never  had  existence  in  Pullman.  The  evils  of  this 
system  have  been  avoided  at  Pullman  by  making  the  shops 
dependent  upon  private  and  not  upon  corporate  enterprise  and 
support. 

The  control  of  education  is  the  same  as  in  other  wards  of  the 
city.  A  theater  has  been  built,  but  free  entertainments  are  nut 
given.  It  is  managed  on  a  business  basis.  First-class  perform- 
ances are  given  by  the  same  companies  as  in  Chicago,  bat  at 
about  half  the  cost.  The  a|ipearance  of  charity  is  avoided.  The 
income  of  the  theater  just  al)out  equals  its  expense  account.  If 
there  l>e  a  loss  it  is  met  by  the  company.  Athletic  grounds  with 
tracks  and  stands  are  furnished,  but  the  formation  and  support 
of  athletic  associations  are  left  to  the  interest  of  the  townspeople. 
A  library  of  eight  thousand  volumes  has  been  given  by  Mr. 
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Pullman  and  established  in  rooms  that  combine  convenience  and 
beanty.  The  inclination  to  make  it  absolutely  free  was  resisted 
on  principle.  In  order  to  free  it  from  any  taint  of  paternalism 
and  to  encourage  a  feeling  of  independence,  the  library  was 
given  to  a  voluntary  association,  membership  of  which  requires 
a  small  fee.  These  fees  only  pay  for  the  current  magazines  for 
the  reading  rooms  and  a  portion  of  the  amount  required  for  the 
repair  of  books.  The  salaries  of  the  librarian  and  attendants 
and  the  repairs  of  the  rooms  are  met  by  the  company.  The 
library  has  been  the  center  of  a  considerable  educational  influ- 
ence. Classes  in  stenography,  history,  languages,  literature,  art, 
and  civics  have  been  formed,  for  joining  which  only  a  nominal 
fee  has  been  charged.     The  practical  results  have  been  large. 

A  writer  in  The  American  Journal  of  Politics  contrasts 
Pullman  and  Saltaire,  founded  by  Sir  Titus  Salt,  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  former.  Saltaire  is  embodied  paternalism.  All 
or  nearly  all  the  conditions  supplied  in  the  English  town  exist 
at  Pullman,  but  they  have  not  come  by  the  gift  of  the  Pullman 
Company,  but  as  a  part  of  a  commercial  plan,  and  they  are 
maintained  by  the  interest  of  the  men.  The  basis  and  encour- 
agement of  effort  were  afforded.  But  to  the  mind  of  the  pro- 
jector of  Pullman  free  gifts  savor  too  much  of  paternalism.  To 
earn  is  better  than  to  receive  as  a  gift.  The  truest  philanthropy 
is  to  help  men  to  help  themselves.  A  striking  example  of  the 
method  adopted  may  be  found  in  the  organization  of  the  Pull- 
man Band.  The  committee  on  organization  came  to  Mr.  Pull- 
man for  a  subscription.  Not  because  he  was  unwilling  to  give, 
but  because  his  own  experience  had  led  him  to  see  the  worth 
of  individual  effort  and  the  satisfaction  of  independence,  he 
declined  to  make  a  gift,  but  pointed  out  a  plan  by  which  they 
could  borrow  the  necessary  money  on  easy  terms  and  gradually 
liquidate  the  debt.  This  was  quickly  and  successfully  done.  The 
athletic  grounds  were  laid  out  with  the  same  idea  in  view.  A 
prosperous  association  was  organized  by  similar  methods,  and 
some  very  important  contests  have  taken  place  on  the  grounds 
and  the  neighboring  lake. 

A  word  may  be  allowed  on  religious  training  in  Pullman.     A 
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beautiful  church  vas  built,  and  &t  an  actual  cost  of  uot  mora 
than  six  hundred  dollars  per  year,  for  the  compauy  bears  the  ex- 
pense ofjanitor  and  heating,  a  commodious  and  beautiful  structure 
is  fornished  to  whatsoever  people  will  pay  the  annual  rental.  At 
present  it  is  occupied  by  the  Presbyterians.  There  are  also 
Methodist  and  Roman  Catholic  organizations  in  the  town.  On 
the  west  side  of  the  railroad  tra«ka  land  has  been  given  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  Swedish  Methodists  where  they  have 
erected  church  buildings.  There  is  and  can  be  no  interfereooe 
with  the  conduct  of  the  religious  life  of  the  people.  The  custom 
which  has  obtained  in  some  factory  towns  of  New  England,  so 
undesirable  and  so  unjust,  of  deducting  pew  rent  from  the  wages 
of  the  workingmen,  there  has  never  been  any  attempt  to  intro- 
duce in  Illinois.  The  whole  theory  of  the  town  as  to  clothing, 
feeding,  educating,  and  amusing  the  people  has  been  as  far  as 
possible  from   paternalism. 

The  only  direction  in  which  the  charge  of  paternalism 
seems  to  have  a  shadow  of  justification  is  in  the  plan 
adopted  of  building  houses  and  renting  them  to  the  em- 
ployees of  the  company.  What  has  the  company  realljr 
donef  In  1880  it  purchased  land  fourteen  miles  from  Chiea^ 
laid  out  streets,  paved  theiu,  built  houses  of  an  unosaally  con- 
venient and  substautial  character,  furnished  them  with  water 
and  gs&,  and  so  far  as  possible  perfect  sanitary  conditions,  and 
then  surrounded  them  aud  Its  well-built  and  well -ventilated 
shops  with  parks  and  f  owers,  lakes  and  trees.  The  object  of 
the  founder  was  "to  establish  a  great  manufacturing  busiueas  on 
the  moat  substantial  basis  possible."  As  a  necessary  couditiou 
of  this  it  was  decided  to  build  homes  that  should  attract  the  best 
grade  of  laeclianics  and  so  control  them  and  the  town  as  to  keep 
out  saloons,  brothels,  and  all  other  objectionable  buildings,  and 
at  the  same  time  supply  an  object  lesson  in  the  building  and 
care  of  the  houses  of  workiugmeo  and  their  surroundings.  To 
do  this  it  was  necessary  that  the  compauy  refuse  to  sell  any  of 
its  property.  The  results  so  far  as  the  external  life  of  the  town 
is  concerned  are  to  be  seen  by  every  visitor.  After  an  exami- 
nation  of  the  town,  its  poorest  rather  than  its  best  qnartera,  aftar 
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studying  its  back  alleys  and  hidden  corners,  and  comparing  it 
with  adjoining  towns  and  with  factory  towns,  with  many  of  which 
the  writer  has  been  familiar  from  his  youth  up,  it  may  be  justly 
said  that  Pullman  far  excels  any  other  town  of  its  kind  in  the 
country. 

Let  him  who  would  appreciate  the  real  contribution  made  to 
the  physical  and  moral  welfare  of  the  people  leave  the  well- 
paved,  well-sewered,  and  well-cleaned  streets  of  Pullman,  with 
its  neat  and  convenient  houses,  and  walk  for  five  minutes  along 
the  half-laid-out  streets  of  Kensington,  with  its  open  sewers,  its 
piles  of  decaying  vegetation,  its  pools  of  stagnant  water,  its  ill- 
ventilated  and  tumble-down  tenements,  its  scores  of  liquor  shops 
and  houses  of  doubtful  character.  It  is  no  wonder  workingmen 
not  employed  in  the  Pullman  shops  desert  such  quarters  for  the 
brighter  and  healthier  surroundings  of  the  model  town,  though 
it  be  farther  from  their  places  of  employment.  Many  in  the 
higher  walks  of  life,  after  vainly  seeking  for  as  good  accommo- 
dations at  equal  cost  in  Chicago  proper  return  with  a  great  sense 
of  relief  to  Pullman.  This  result  has  been  possible  only  by  the 
absolute  control  of  property  rights. 

It  is  desirable  that  so  far  as  possible  all  working  people  own 
their  own  homes.  It  is  a  wise  policy  that  encourages  the  investment 
of  one's  savings  in  a  homestead.  Ownership  gives  birth  to  respon- 
sibility and  character.  Improvement  in  the  character  of  the 
workingman  by  a  natural  economic  law  leads  to  an  increase  in 
wages  and  the  profits  of  capital.  But  experience  shows  that  in 
all  communities  the  owners  of  houses  are  in  the  minority.  The 
great  minority  are  tenants  of  the  houses  built  and  rented  to  them 
by  others.  We  have  come  to  think  the  erection  and  care  of 
tenement  houses  of  importance  enough  to  justify  philaathropic 
investigation  and  legislative  enactment.  The  promiscuous 
character  of  the  workingmen  at  Pullman,  as  in  other  manufac- 
turing towns,  makes  an  effective  supervision  of  the  houses  im- 
possible except  under  a  central  and  complete  control. 

There  are  two  things  to  be  said  in  this  connection  which  re- 
move the  force  of  the  charge  of  paternalism.  (1)  The  town  of 
Pullman  is  so  situated  that  it  comes  into  constant  competition 
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with  other  towDS  like  Keasington,  Boselnnd,  and  Gaao,  none  of 
them  more  than  twelve  mioutes'  walk  from  the  administration 
building.  Here  houses  may  be  purchased  or  rented.  The  renta 
range  a  trifle  higher  in  Fulltnan,  bnt  when  the  superior 
accommodations  ia  relation  to  sanitary  and  other  conditions 
afforded  are  considered,  this  seems  natnral  and  fair.  Indeed, 
houses  in  these  places  would  remain  unoccnpied  nolees  the 
rents  were  lower.  (2)  The  company  has  always  encouraged  ita 
employees  to  buy  their  own  homes  and  nearly  nine  hundred 
have  done  ao  in  neighboring  towns,  all  within  couvenieut 
distance  of  the  shops.  If  Pullman  were  in  a  desert,  or  even  if 
the  condition  of  employment  were  the  occupation  of  a  company 
house,  the  claim  of  paternalism  might  be  justified.  In  the 
acceptance  of  men  since  the  strike  the  course  adopted  was  that 
equal  privileges  be  granted  men  who  owned  their  own  houses 
with  those  who  rented  of  the  company,  i.  e.,  both  had  equal 
chances  of  being  taken  back.  The  statements  of  the  working- 
men  seem  unanimous  that  the  only  snggestiou  made  at  any  time 
was  that  in  slack  times  those  living  in  the  booses  of  tlie 
company  would  be  more  certain  to  have  permanent  employ- 
ment. The  practical  force  of  this  feeling  and  the  amount  of 
interference  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  less  than  one  third  of 
the  Pullman  employees  were  t«nants  of  the  company  at  the 
time  of  the  strike. 

It  would  appear  from  some  discussions  of  the  subject  that  the 
Pullman  experiment  is  something  entirely  novel  in  principle; 
that  Mr.  Pullman  with  the  thirst  of  dominion  which  belonged 
to  the  medieval  baron  had  undertaken  to  do  something  never 
before  attempted.  The  difference  between  his  policy  ae  to  the 
building  of  homes  for  operatives  and  that  of  mannfactnrerB 
generally  is  not  a  difference  in  principle.  It  is  the  ordinary 
custom  to  build  hooaea  for  the  workmen  and  control  them.  The 
difference  is  in  the  character  and  surroundings  of  the  bomee 
furnished.  A  writer  on  political  economy  in  speaking  of 
factory  towns  says:  "The  tenements  in  which  operatives  ar« 
housed  are  such  as  to  make  physical  health  and  moral  character 
impossible.     They  are  generally  owned  by  the  corporation  and 
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built  near  the  work  without  regard  to  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  surroundings.  Frequently  from  six  to  ten  or  more  families 
are  crowded  into  one  building  with  but  one  entrance  and  not 
even  having  a  back  door  or  anything  approaching  modern  con- 
veniences." It  would  seem  that  the  chief  offense  of  Mr.  Pullman 
is  the  complete  eradication  of  these  evils,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  town  where  the  social  position  of  the  workingmen  is  vastly 
improved.  No  charge  of  paternalism  is  made  against  other 
manufiBM^turers  for  the  ownership  of  death-traps  and  moral  pest- 
houses,  but  the  moment  a  man  undertakes  to  buil4  upon  a  busi- 
ness basis  homes  where  healthy  and  happy  childhood  and  a 
virtuous  and  robust  manhood  may  be  trained,  while  personal 
liberty  is  in  no  way  interfered  with — ^he  is  a  promoter  of  pater- 
nalism, a  tyrant  without  justice  or  generosity. 

Another  criticism,  curiously  inconsistent  with  the  charge  of 
paternalism,  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  design  was  to  so 
regulate  the  building  and  management  of  the  houses  that  they 
should  pay  six  per  cent  on  the  investment  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  have  never  paid  more  than  four  and  one  half  per  cent, 
sometimes  less.  This,  it  is  said,  is  an  example  of  greed  and  un- 
holy avarice.  But  we  do  not  complain  of  Peabody,  but  rather 
extol  his  wisdom,  when  he  announces  the  principle  of  intelligent 
aid  in  improving  the  homes  of  the  people  to  be  ^'  philanthropy 
and  five  per  cent"  It  has  been  found  that  homes  may  be  furnished 
convenient  and  affording  privacy  and  sanitary  appliances  on 
this  basis.  Many  tenement  blocks  exist  in  England  and  a 
smaller  number  in  America  where  '^philanthropy  and  five  per 
cent"  has  shown  itself  to  be  the  truest  benevolence. 

The  more  careful  the  examination  of  Pullman,  the  clearer  it 
will  appear  that  paternalism  does  not  exist  there,  and  when  the 
analysis  is  made  it  will  be  found  that  those  who  decry  the 
paternalism  of  the  town  most,  do  so  because  to  their  thinking 
it  is^  not  paternal  enough.  As  an  intelligent  resident  of  the 
town,  entirely  independent  of  the  company,  remarked  in 
answer  to  the  question,  ''Is  there  paternalism  in  Pullman t" 
''No,  paternalism  in  Pullman  is  all  humbug." 

Chab.  H.  Eaton. 


THE  REPUBLIC  IN  THE  COURT  OF  REASON :    A  REPLY 

TO  PRESIDENT  ELIOT 

BY  THOMAS  BURKE  GRANT. 

IN  A  recent  paper*  marked  by  that  happy  abstraction  charac- 
teristic of  a  man  of  large  responsibilities,  betraying  all  the 
dignity  and  erudition  befitting  the  head  of  a  great  American 
nniversity,  and  snggestive  also,  it  may  be  said,  of  the  hopeful 
optimism  peculiar  to  the  executive  of  a  great  vested  corporation, 
President  Eliot  furnishes  us  with  some  reasons  why  the  Amer- 
ican Eepublic  can  endure. 

Whether  we  are  indebted  to  President  Eliot  for  this  paper  to 
a  doubt  on  his  part  as  to  the  stability  of  our  form  of  government, 
or  to  the  indulgence  of  a  refined  literary  taste  which  famishes 
recreation  to  our  foremost  men,  does  not  appear  ;t  but  it  is 
obvious  that  the  question  thus  raised,  and  which  has  forced  itself 
upon  the  attention  of  our  thinking  men  within  the  past  five 
years,  is  one  having  important  consequences,  and  therefore  de- 
serves to  be  treated  in  a  thorough  manner  and  as  a  surgeon 
yrould  treat  a  deep  wound — with  a  sharp  probe.  Though  the 
president  of  Harvard  College  is  the  only  man  who  has  had  the 
courage  to  handle  this  testy  question  in  a  public  way,  he  is 
only  one  out  of  thousands  who  have  asked  themselves  what  mean 
these  new  drifts  in  our  national  life.  Can  the  ship  of  state  sail 
through  the  billows  and  currents  of  contending  factions!  Or  to 
give  a  more  pointed  turn  to  these  inquiries,  in  the  language  of 
the  late  Chief  Justice  Joseph  Story,  ''Shall  Americans  betray 
America!"  While,  therefore,  we  are  indebted  to  President 
Eliot  for  providing  us  with  the  opportunity  for  discussing  the 
vital  questions  involved  in  these  queries,  and  also  for  his  agree- 

•  J'\)rum  for  October. 

t  Uince  this  article  was  written  I  have  learned  that  President  Eliot  was  replylnc  to 
an  article  by  Prof.  H.  von  Hoist  in  The  Journal  of  PolUieal  Beonamp. 
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able  and  entertaining  method  of  treating  the  subject,  we  are  by 
no  means  nnder  the  same  obligations  to  accept  the  conclusions 
at  which  he  seems  to  have  arrived. 

To  many  people  who  have  considered  the  basis  of  our  govern- 
ment and  its  practical  application  to  the  complexities  of  our 
national  life,  not  from  the  cloister  or  from  the  schoolroom,  but 
from  the  standpoint  of  men  of  the  world,  it  will  be  evident  that 
the  president  of  Harvard  has  missed  all  the  most  important  con- 
siderations necessary  to  form  a  correct  and  conclusive  judgment 
of  the  subject  he  has  undertaken  to  place  before  us.  The  grow- 
ing distrust  of  the  people,  the  antagonisms  generated  between 
American  citizens  of  native  birth  or  descent  and  American  citi- 
zens of  foreign  birth  ;  the  decay  of  public  spirit ;  the  trickery 
of  politicians  ;  the  shameless  corruption  of  our  municipal  life  ; 
the  growing  ascendency  of  wealth  ;  the  indifference  and  apathy 
of  men  of  fortune  to  discharge  the  duties  which  the  possession 
of  property  implies ;  the  growth  of  demagogy  among  the  peo- 
ple, their  unthinking  hostility  to  great  private  interests, — all 
these  one  would  think  ought  to  enter  into  speculations  about  the 
durability  of  government.  But,  on  the  contrary.  President 
Eliot,  for  some  mysterious  reason,  seems  to  avoid  these  issues. 
Instead  of  handling  them,  as  we  might  expect,  he  indulges  in  a 
series  of  hopeful  conclusions,  scarcely  justified  by  a  study  of  the 
I>olitical  fabric  of  our  republican  government. 

His  series  of  seven  principal  reasons  showing  why  the  repub- 
lic can  endure  appear  to  be  so  weak,  inconclusive,  and  halting, 
that  if  President  Eliot  had  started  out  with  the  intention  of  dem- 
onstrating the  instability  and  evanescence  of  republican  institu- 
tions, he  could  not  have  hoped  for  better  success  than  has 
attended  his  notable  effort  to  allay  the  national  anxiety,  and  to 
satisfy  our  afflicted  and  heterogeneous  family  that  the  stricken 
patient  is  doing  quite  nicely.  It  may  be  that  the  president  of 
Harvard  College  felt  a  certain  embarrassment  in  treating  the 
worst  and  most  dangerous  symptoms.  It  may  be  that  as  the 
head  of  a  famous  seat  of  learning,  almost  concurrent  with  the 
life  of  the  republic  itself,  and  which  owed  its  origin  to  a  desire 
to  perpetuate  republican  institutions,  by  making  the  claims  of 
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caste  and  of  wealth  the  raling  spirits  of  the  nation,  that  he  could 
not  with  any  consistency  fly  in  the  face  of  the  college  traditions. 
Perhaps  the  able  publicist  could  not  entirely  disassociate  him- 
self from  the  theorist  and  the  doctrinaire;  but  to  whatever 
cause  due,  the  omissions  already  mentioned  run  through  his 
speculations,  and  in  my  opinion  nullify  many  of  President 
Eliot's  pleasant  conclusions. 

No  possible  aspect  in  which  the  republic  now  presents  itself  to 
us,  or  which  it  is  likely  to  assume  in  the  immediate  future^ 
ought  to  be  overlooked  if  the  public  is  to  get  a  complete  view 
and  to  form  a  clear,  calm,  and  dispassionate  judgment  on  this 
vital  and  absorbing  question.  The  public  temper  also  demands 
the  most  thorough  investigation  of  the  patient's  disease,  and  to 
use  the  language  of  another  great  educator  (Prof.  H.  von  Hoist 
of  the  University  of  Chicago),  the  people  ''are  likely  to  hold  up 
the  hands  of  those  who  probe  the  festering  sore,  and  to  frown 
down  those  who  think  they  serve  the  countiy  best  by  covering 
up  the  wound  with  a  sweetly  scented  cloth."  Accepting  this 
assurance  and  believing  that  a  spirit  of  patriotism  and  of  duty 
alike  call  for  courageous  handling  of  the  issues,  I  submit  the 
points  regarding  which  it  seems  to  me  President  Eliot  fails  to 
meet  the  difficulty  that  confronts  us. 

This  duty  devolves  upon  us  all  the  more  urgently  because  of 
all  those  forms  of  government  under  which  nations  have  organ- 
ized themselves,  that  of  a  republic  is  most  likely  to  lose  its 
original  characteristics,  and  to  drift  into  reaction  on  the  one 
hand,  or  into  the  popular  abuse  of  power  on  the  other.  Indeed, 
the  eminent  writer  in  question  admits  this  by  starting  his 
pleasant  generalizations  with  the  somewhat  discomforting  propo- 
sition that  the  governments  called  republics  in  the  past  have 
without  exception  been  all  notable  failures.  Here  the  question 
will  at  once  suggest  itself  on  the  abstract  proposition,  Then 
why  should  we  hope  for  better  or  different  results  to  those 
obtained  in  Greece,  in  Venice,  and  Eomet  The  president  of 
Harvard  College,  by  way  of  answering  this  obvious  and  logical 
query,  discovers  certain  conditions  here  which  did  not  manifest 
themselves  in  the  republics  of  old.     In  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
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the  country  has  lately  seen  the  gathering  of  a  nnmber  of 
armies  unprecedented  in  the  world's  history  since  the  days  of 
Walter  the  Penniless,  and  all  demanding  a  chance  to  live, 
President  Eliot  sees  a  prospect  of  more  '^  diffused  happiness," 
and  notwithstanding  that  thirty  years  ago  ninety-one  per  cent  of 
the  American  people  owned  ninety-one  per  cent  of  the  total 
wealth  of  the  country  and  that  now  nine  per  cent  of  the  people 
own  eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  national  wealth,  he  assumes  the 
I>ossibility  of  a  greater  '^ diffusion  of  wealth."  In  addition  to 
this,  better  social  conditions,  better  domestic  relations,  greater 
toleration  of  religion,  the  safeguards  thrown  around  the  country 
by  a  free  press,  corporation  service,  mutual  dependence  of  man 
and  man,  and  the  comforting  assurances  of  religion  constitute 
the  chief  differences  between  this  republic  and  those  of  old. 
All  these  President  Eliot  thinks  will  eventually  set  us  right 

But  do  all  these  conditions  exist  in  the  same  unctions  degree 
set  forth  by  President  Eliot  t  Again  it  may  be  asked,  do  they 
each  and  all  tend  to  the  stability  of  our  government,  and  are  we 
not  threatened  by  serious  danger  from  some  of  them,  instead  of 
being  .made  more  secure  t  A  consideration  of  our  circum- 
stances will  show  that  we  are  sailing  over  the  same  course,  beset 
by  the  same  dangers,  flying  the  same  flag,  confronted  with  the 
same  bold  rocks  and  shifting  quicksands  as  all  past  republics. 
In  short,  we  are  like  a  ship  entering  an  unknown  and  an  un- 
navigated  harbor  strewn  on  all  sides  with  the  wrecks  of  former 
republics,  and  sailing  over  a  sandbar  which  has  never  permitted 
a  republican  barque  to  pass  undamaged  in  the  long  course  of  the 
world's  history.  The  Hebrew  Republic,  the  republics  of  Sparta 
and  of  Athens,  those  of /Thebes  and  Carthage,  Eome,  Venice, 
Florence,  and  the  Dutch  Eepublic,  all  serve  as  warnings  to  us 
to  suppress  those  enervating  luxuries,  the  internal  quarrels,  the 
greed,  the  avarice  and  ambition  which  carried  them  down  into 
the  whirlpools  of  passion  and  eventually  caused  their  absorption 
by  great  empires.  Not  one  of  these  republics,  when  it  failed, 
was  ever  succeeded  by  a  republic,  but  always  by  a  monarchy. 
It  may  be  said  here  that  France  is  to-day  a  republic,  but  here  is 
the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  Frenchmen :   *' What 
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did  we  not  expect  from  the  republic  when  we  were  nnder  the 
empiref  Ah,  when  we  have  the  republic  !  Well,  the  republic 
came  and  has  failed  in  all  its  promisee  and  in  all  the  ideas  that 
engendered  it,"  says  M.  Emile  Zola  in  an  interview  pablished 
September  4,  189i. 

The  history  of  the  chief  republics  in  Europe  gives  ns  no 
guarantee  of  the  stability  of  republican  institutions.  Has  it 
any  brighter  or  better  side  in  that  portion  of  America  oatside 
of  the  Uuited  States  t  Mexico  boasts  of  a  republic,  but  not  of  a 
popular  government.  President  Diai^  has  sustained  himself  to 
the  south  of  us,  but  has  he  entirely  quelled  the  embers  of  insur- 
rection in  the  land  of  the  Moutezumast  Only  last  year  there 
was  a  determined  effort  to  restore  the  throne  of  Brazil,  and  the 
army  and  the  navy  of  that  country  as  well  as  its  proniinenl 
leajHers  were  pitted  against  each  other  in  civil  strife.  Chili  bad 
its  dictator  and  its  revolution  in  the  days  of  Balmaoeda,  aod 
Argentine  securities  through  the  mismaDagement  of  its  public 
men  remind  us  of  nothing  so  much  as  the  great  South  Sea 
Bubble  in  the  days  of  George  III.  As  fur  the  other  South 
American  republics,  any  one  of  them  seems  fortunate  if  it  com- 
pletely escapes  some  sort  of  a  revolution  for  six  months  at  a 
time.  The  political  upheavals  of  republican  institutions  in 
America  give  no  greater  guarantee  for  stability  than  those  of 
Europe.  All  provide  splendid  fields  for  intrigue,  dictators,  and 
usurpation.  The  American  Bepublic  stands  alone,  the  last  hope 
for  popular  government. 

Now  what  are  the  reasons  which  President  Eliot  gives  Us 
insure  this  republic  in  the  face  of  the  terrible  lessons  of  the 
ruined  republics  that  lie  around  and  behind  usT  The  president 
of  Harvard  College  says  that  we  differ  in  certain  respects  from 
all  the  other  republics  of  history.  Let  us  see.  The  first  of  lUr. 
Eliot's  reasons  for  stability  here  is  the  greater  toleration  of 
religion.  The  question  of  religious  toleration  would  be  quite 
pertinent  to  the  discussiou  if  religious  intolerance  had  caused 
the  fall  of  Greece,  of  Venice,  or  of  Home,  or  if  it  was  to-day 
the  main  cause  of  commotion  in  our  South  American  neighbors. 
Paganism,  it  is  true,  did  not  as  fully  meet  the  wants  of  its  time 
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as  Ghristianity  does  those  of  to-day.  Bat  the  fact  that  it  never- 
theless answered  the  ancients  for  all  the  essential  acts  of 
Christianity  and  therefore  had  all  the  force  of  a  strong  religious 
principle,  is  somewhat  nnfortnnate  for  his  contention.  There 
was  the  fullest  toleration  in  Oreece  and  Eome,  for  the  best  of  all 
reasons  that  there  was  but  one  religion  at  the  time,  and  no 
rivalries  between  creeds  as  there  is  with  us.  The  pivotal 
principle  in  Grecian  and  Eoman  life  was  fear  of  the  gods,  a 
devoted  love  of  country,  and  firm  belief  in  the  destiny  of  an 
overruling  Providence.  A  future  state  of  reward  and  of 
punishment  was  ever  present  to  the  minds  of  Boman  citizens, 
whose  children  were  trained  from  infancy  to  observance  of  all 
those  precepts  which  deplored  vice  and  which  called  forth  the 
friendship  and  the  conciliation  of  the  gods.  It  was  a  religion, 
too,  which  penalized  and  prohibited  perjury,  which  inculcated 
justice  between  man  and  man,  and  which  inspired  the  people  to 
the  performance  of  martial  and  heroic  deeds.  The  Eomans 
tolerated  the  gods  of  every  country,  entering  into  their  vast 
hegemony.  They  even  erected  a  temple  to  the  unknown  Ood, 
and  outside  of  war  religion  was  perhaps  the  one  feature  in 
which  they  excelled.  Cicero  settles  this  point.  ''We  did  not 
exceed,"  says  Cicero,  speaking  for  his  countrymen,  '^the 
Spaniards  in  numbers,  nor  did  we  excel  the  Cauls  in  strength  of 
body,  nor  the  Carthaginians  in  craft,  nor  the  Creeks  in  arts  and 
science,  but  we  have  indisputably  surpassed  all  the  nations  of 
the  universe  in  piety  and  attachment  to  religion." 

The  same  is  true  of  Greece.  There  the  hearth,  the  tombstone, 
and  the  altar  were  most  sacred  things,  and  the  inspirations  to 
piety  and  to  virtue  which  gather  around  the  traditions  of  the 
Holy  Grove  are  a  sufficient  answer  to  any  one  who  thinks  that 
even  religion  can  save  a  nation  from  decay,  or  furnish  any  ma- 
terial consolation  to  a  people  suffering  from  misrule.  How  a  di- 
versity of  religions,  each  differing  with  the  other,  and  each  seek- 
ing either  to  master  the  state  or  to  pull  its  influence  in  a  special 
direction,  can  lend  strength  to  government  is  more  than  can  be 
comprehended.  A  national  church  was  a  source  of  strength  to 
Greece  as  it  is  in  our  day  to  England,  to  Enssia,  to  Germany,  and 
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in  Japan.  The  Greeks  appreciated  religion,  so  macb  that  erea 
their  manual  of  cavalry  management  began  thus :  "  Fiist  of  all 
it  is  proper  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods."  Again  note  Euripides: 
"The  altar  of  the  gods  is  the  common  refuge,*'  and  ^schylos 
adds  in  his  own  strotig  and  unique  way  : 
"  Better  far  tlimi  towers 
Are  ultars — yea,  asliield  impenetrable." 

In  the  cases  of  the  republic  of  Florence  and  the  Dntch  Bepnb- 
lie,  the  encroachments  of  religion  and  the  desire  of  ecclesiastics 
to  dominate  the  Btate  engendered  that  condition  of  things  which 
abolished  liberty  and  concentrated  power.  Has  this  no  lesson 
for  ust  Here  we  have  churches  on  every  alternate  block,  but 
have  we  religiont  The  Bight  Bev.  Henry  C,  Potter,  Bishop  of 
Hew  York,  says  the  great  trouble  with  the  churches  of  to-day  is 
that  "they  preach  creeds  and  not  Christ."  This  is  strictly  true, 
and  for  the  moat  part  our  American  churches  are  rapidly  taking 
on  the  secular  spirit  of  faction.  Churches  here  are  no  longer 
temples  of  worship  to  God,  but  practical  forums  for  debate. 
"Mere  social  clubs,"  Mr.  8tead  calls  them,  from  the  pulpits  of 
some  of  which  are  frequently  hurled  the  most  bitter  and  offensive 
references  at  the  ceremonies  and  the  sentiments  peculiar  to  the 
other  creeds.  Such  is  their  attitude  toward  each  other.  Bishop 
John  P.  Newman,  speaking  before  a  conference  of  Methodist 
ministers  in  Chicago  in  18S9,  said:  "I  hope,  dear  lirethren, 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  a  foreigner  will  not  be  permitted 
a  place  in  any  legislature  in  the  land,"  a  remark  which  ooold 
only  apply  to  American  citizens  of  foreign  birth. 

This  spirit  among  the  churches  has  also  taken  hold  of  the 
people,  and  secret  organizations  are  now  in  active  operation  in 
nearly  every  state  in  the  Union  to  give  force  to  the  sentiments 
of  Bishop  Newman,  and  to  exclude  Catholics  from  their  civil 
rights  under  the  Constitution.  A  curious  circumstance  and 
one  worthy  of  note  in  connection  with  this  remarkable  statement 
of  Bishop  Newman's,  is  that  while  be  was  deprecating  the  in- 
cursions of  foreigners  at  Chicago,  Henry  Clews,  the  well-known 
banker  and  millionaire  of  New  York,  was  sending  a  circular  to 
his  numerous  clients  in  which  occurs  the  follQwing  paragraph : 
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"Throw  up  your  hats,  boys,  ten  thousand  of  them  [foreigners] 
arrived  yesterday."  Here  we  have  the  interests  of  one  set  of 
Amerieans  in  direct  opposition  to  another,  and  both  parties 
claiming  that  they  have  the  good  of  the  country  at  heart.  The 
attitude  of  native  Americans  to  citizens  of  foreign  birth  and  the 
rivalry  between  various  church  factions  will  conclusively  show 
that  this  republic  is  in  imminent  danger  from  its  various  creeds 
and  that  the  boast  of  religious  toleration  is  a  sham.  No  such 
danger  threatened  Greece  or  Bome,  and  no  such  condition  of 
things  exists  in  the  republics  to  the  south  of  us. 

Next  as  to  general  education  :  And  here  it  seems  to  me  that 
President  Eliot  is  again  wrong ;  not,  indeed,  as  to  the  value  of 
education,  upon  which  we  are  all  agreed  and  in  respect  of 
which  we  are  glad  to  accept  him  as  an  authority,  but  as  to  its 
effects  upon  government  We  cannot  crush  the  masses  or  restrict 
the  earning  power  of  a  people  by  huge  trusts  and  combinations 
of  capital,  and  safely  persist  at  the  same  time  in  educating  them. 
If  the  policy  of  depriving  a  great  number  of  them  of  the  means 
of  living  by  destroying  production  must  be  pursued  on  the  one 
hand,  then  the  logical  course  of  action  would  be  to  keep  them 
ignorant  on  the  other.  A  great  statesman  has  laid  it  down  as  an 
inflexible  rule  that  you  cannot  educate  a  people  and  compel  them 
to  be  slaves,  and  if  we  increase  the  measure  of  personal  and  po- 
litical liberty,  education  is  a  dangerous  force  for  governments  to 
contend  with,  unless  the  people  are  employed  and  contented. 

Unless  Uncle  Sam,  as  the  saying  is,  can  give  every  man  a  farm 
or  employment,  a  condition  of  ignorance  might  not  only  be  bliss- 
ful but  a  blessing.  The  poor  wouldn't  then,  at  least,  acutely 
feel  their  degradation.  To  engender  the  instincts  of  liberty  in 
the  people  and  to  pauperize  them  at  the  same  time  is  simply 
fatuous.  Lord  Macaulay  treating  this  very  subject  in  his  review 
of  the  life  and  times  of  Bar^re,  remarks  that  the  inevitable  ef- 
fect of  a  combined  system  of  popular  education  and  discussion 
such  as  exists  in  London,  with  a  government  like  that  of  St 
Petersburg,  "is  to  produce  an  explosion  that  will  shake  the 
world."  In  France,  he  tells  us,  "despotism  and  license  mingled 
in  unblessed  union  engendered  that  mighty  revolution  in  which 
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the  lineEimeats  of  both  parents  were  strangely  blended;  the 
long  gestation  was  accomplished  and  Euroi>e  saw  with  mixed 
hope  and  terror  that  agonfzing  travail  and  that  portentoos 
birth."  Political  education  is  not  now  rescuing  the  eoantry 
from  false  counters  and  repeaters  at  elections,  nor  from  the 
power  of  great  corporations  to  own  judges  on  the  twneh,  or  to 
control  legislation  in  the  Senate  halls  of  the  nation.  In  spite  of 
all  that  political  education  can  accomplish,  we  have  judges  as 
brutal  aa  Jeffreys  and  as  corrnpt  as  Bacoo,  who  peddle  their 
decisions  through  partners  or  proxies,  and  who  obtain  a  seat  on 
the  bench  b;  they  or  their  friends  putting  up  money  and  wading 
through  the  filth  and  mire  of  politics.  We  have  trusts  and 
tramps;  and  shysters  and  sharpers  and  swindlers;  and  heelers 
and  bobos  and  helots  ;  and  cliques  and  coteries  and  cabals,  snch 
as  no  nation  has  ever  produced  in  the  same  abundance  and 
facilities  for  mischief.  What  impression  is  education  making 
on  these  classes?  To  clothe  such  men  with  the  attribates  of 
power,  and  to  look  to  the  slow  operation  of  educational  forces  in 
order  to  cheek  their  rapacity,  is  to  invite  the  same  condition  of 
things  that  existed  in  France  previous  to  the  last  Convocation  of 
the  Orders.  It  reminds  ns  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  the  erection 
of  a  handsome  bnildiug  with  a  pretty  fayade  and  elaborate  archi- 
tecture, the  basement  of  which  was  a  powder  magazine,  and  in 
all  the  interior  compartments  of  which  was  stored  a  plentiful 
supply  of  fire-crackers. 

No  government  has  ever  been  changed  solely  through  the  dis- 
content of  its  ignorant  men.  The  majority  of  those  who  have 
figured  in  revolutions  in  the  past,  or  whose  influences  have 
molded  the  events  in  our  time,  were,  in  the  main,  men  of  eda- 
cation  and  of  resources  both  mental  and  material,  far  above  the 
average  of  the  common  i>eople.  Agaiu,  it  may  be  stated  that 
men  of  education  and  of  high  moral  principles  never  yet  saved 
a  government  which  the  majority  of  its  people  were  determined 
to  overthrow.  When  the  masses  were  aroused  they  invariably 
swept  everything  before  them.  They  always  found  leaders,  and 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  incidents  having  a  direct  bearing 
apon  this  snbject  is,  that  during  the  late  strike  at  Chicago, 
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thousands  of  men  denounced  the  government,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  if  labor  questions  again  assume  such  an  acute  stage 
as  existed  last  summer  in  Chicago  the  working  classes  will  be 
prepared  to  resist  the  government,  if  it  stands  at  the  back  of 
corporations.  Anyhow,  learned  men  cannot  withstand  the  pop- 
ular will  when  it  once  moves.  Cicero's  orations  against  Yerres 
and  Oatiline  did  not  save  Eome,  and  the  eloquence  of  Demos- 
thenes or  the  bravery  of  Phocion  did  not  preserve  Greece. 
Cffisar  was  a  man  of  as  uncommon  gifts  of  character  as  Patrick 
Henry  or  as  Benjamin  Franklin  or  Thomas  Paine.  Danton, 
Jean  Jacques,  Eousseau,  and  Eobespierre  were  all  men  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  same  is  true  of  Cromwell  and  of  Hampden. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  no  such  condition  of 
ignorance  in  Greece  or  Bome  as  President  ELiot  would  have  us 
to  believe,  and  in  comparison  with  which  he  cites  the  superior 
education  of  this  country.  When  the  republic  fell  in  Greece, 
she  was  as  much  the  home  of  scholars  as  the  nurse  of  arms. 
Then  and  for  long  ages  before,  the  arts  of  her  people  had 
illumined  the  world,  and  tended  to  soften  and  ameliorate  the 
manners  of  men.  Besides,  the  high  culture  of  Athens  was  the 
direct  result  of  her  public  men  and  of  her  political  institutions, 
while  whatever  of  culture  we  possess  and  whatever  measure  of 
development  the  country  has  attained  are  solely  due  to  its 
illimitable  resources,  to  its  unparalleled  immigration,  and  this 
in  spite  of  the  corrupting  influences  of  money  on  our  laws  and 
the  characters  of  our  politicians. 

The  education  of  the  Boman  youth  began  also  at  the  mother's 
knee,  as  in  the  case  of  the  brothers  Gracchi  and  their  mother 
Cornelia.  In  the  days  of  the  republic,  Greek  pedagogues  were 
also  quite  common  in  Bome,  and  aft»r  the  Boman  boy  had  his 
home  training,  he  was  sent  to  the  grammar  classes,  where  he 
studied  the  declensions  of  nouns  and  pronouns,  the  conjuga- 
tions of  verbs,  and  the  rules  of  syntax.  He  was  specially 
grounded  in  the  correct  pronunciation  of  words  and  the  modula- 
tions and  inflections  of  the  voice.  The  Boman  boy  afterward 
studied  Greek  from  the  pages  of  Homer  and  Latin  from  Livy, 
Yirgil,   or  Horace.     His  other  exercises  embraced  a  miscel- 
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laueous  course  of  stndy  in  which  drawing,  arithmetic,  geometry, 
traoalations,  recitation,  boxing,  swimming,  and  wrestling  were 
ioclnded.  Wa.B  this  not  a  good  enough  system  of  education 
having  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  and  does  any 
better  system  exist  to-day  1  Yet,  education  no  more  thaa 
religion  helped  to  save  the  Soman  ICepublic  from  the  prey  of 
factions,  who  after  they  had  pillaged  the  world  then  commenced 
pillaging  one  another. 

Have  these  things  no  moral  for  nst  Has  human  nature 
changed  any  from  the  days  of  the  prophet  Samuel  to  those  of 
Samuel  J.  Tildent  Of  course  the  proportion  of  people  in 
Bome  thus  educated  was  comparatively  small,  as  the  proportion 
of  college-bred  men  is  also  trifling  in  America,  not  onmberiog 
more  than  five  per  cent  of  the  whole  population.  But  educa- 
tion among  the  common  people  was  by  no  means  contracted  at 
BiOme,  and  if  we  are  to  judge  of  the  education  of  Americans 
by  that  of  our  millionaires,  who  are  sometimes  unable  to  do 
more  than  write  letters  or  sign  a  check,  the  standard  of  intelli- 
gence in  Borne,  and  which  proved  useless  to  popular  govern- 
ment, was  fully  equal  to  that  existing  to-day  in  America,  where 
thousands  of  little  children  are  at  work  when  they  should  be  at 
school,  their  parents  being  mostly  too  poor  to  keep  them  there. 

While  there  is  more  money  voted  for  education  in  America 
than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world,  yet  the  strange  fad 
remains  that  the  American  people,  taking  them  all  in  all,  are 
not  a  better  educated  people  than  those  of  Germany  or  England. 
There  children  have  to  remain  a  certain  number  of  days  in 
each  year  at  school  and  are  not  permitted  to  work  in  the 
factories  under  a  certain  standard  of  age.  We  have  no  right  to 
consider  ourselves  a  better  educated  people  than  those  republics 
to  which  we  are  indebted  for  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  Horace  in 
poetry,  for  Euclid  and  Archimedes  in  science,  for  Lycurgus  and 
Justinian  in  law,  for  Cicero,  Sulla,  and  Demosthenes  in  eloquence, 
and  for  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Pythagoras  in  philosophy.  The 
character  of  a  country  is  always  judged  of  not  by  its  ignorant 
but  by  the  measure  of  its  exalted  men,  and  when  we  have 
improved  upon  those  eminent  models  of  personal  virtue  and  of 
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mental  attainment,  it  will  be  qoite  time  enoagh  for  ns  to  loll 
onrselveB  to  sleep  in  the  belief  that  the  repnblic  is  secnre 
through  edncation. 

The  errors  into  which  the  president  of  Harvard  Ck>llege  has 
fallen  throagh  his  desire  to  escai>e  the  glaring  symptoms  of  our 
danger  extend  also  to  the  other  features  of  his  argument  For 
example,  the  means  of  preserving  public  health  and  physical 
exercise  are  hardly  equal  to  the  splendid  system  of  public  baths 
that  existed  in  Bome,  or  to  the  measure  of  national  amusements 
provided  for  the  i)eople  in  the  Pyrrhic  dances  of  Oreece,  or  in 
the  Olympian,  the  Pythian,  or  the  Numean  games.  It  is  quite 
true  that  we  have  better  morals  than  the  i)eople  of  the  old 
republics,  yet  in  the  opinion  of  many  people  the  conditions  of 
life  in  Greece  and  Bome  were  more  conducive  to  the  unity  of 
fiEunily  life  than  our  system  of  life  in  boarding  houses,  hotels, 
and  flats.  When  we  remember  that  in  New  York  City,  out  of  a 
I>opulation  of  1,800,000,  no  less  a  number  than  1,300,000  people, 
in  round  numbers,  live  in  tenement  flats,  the  injurious  effect  of 
this  on  the  health  and  morals  of  the  country  will  be  proi>erly  esti- 
mated. The  flat  system  is  not  conducive  to  the  proi>er  isolation, 
training,  or  development  of  the  fiftmily.  It  was  not  intended 
for  that  purpose,  but  designed  in  order  to  subordinate  the  com- 
forts of  life  to  the  largest  possible  rent  prodacing  area.  The 
flat  doubtless  has  its  advantages,  but  it  cannot  be  regarded  as 
other  than  a  makeshift,  and  never  secures  the  enjoyment  or  the 
seclusion  of  a  home. 

Professor  Eliot  dwells  hoi>efully  upon  the  independence  of 
woman  in  America,  and  thinks  that  her  social  emancipation 
firom  the  bondage  of  ancient  times,  and  the  fact  of  her  being 
made  a  sharer  in  her  husband's  property  will  be  highly 
advantageous  in  safeguarding  the  republic  The  American 
woman  is  fairly  entitled  to  the  position  she  has  won,  both  in  the 
professions  and  in  the  home.  Much  faith  may  be  entertained  of 
her  x>oflsibilitie8  and  an  implicit  belief  in  her  good  sense  and 
personal  charms.  If  this  republic  had  been  during  the  past 
ten  years  under  the  political  control  of  woman  as  it  has  been  at 
the  mercy  of  American  men,  I  am  satisfled  that  President  Eliot 
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would  Dot  need  to  give  as  assurauce  of  its  fntare.  Tet  viewtog 
the  argument  which  he  presents  to  as  in  respect  of  the  rights  of 
woman,  I  aDi  equally  satisfied  that  her  positioD  has  its  draw- 
backs. The  principal  of  these  is  the  surprising  facilities 
afforded  by  our  courts  whereby  a  man  may,  after  spoiling  a 
woman's  chances  in  life,  shake  her  off  as  fancy,  caprice,  or  self- 
interest  dictates.  In  fact,  the  emancipation  of  woman  in  many 
cases  has  come  to  this,  that  she  holds  the  charter  of  her  freedom 
snbject  to  the  espionage  of  servants,  to  the  greed  of  a  divorce 
lawyer  and  paid  detectives,  and  to  revision  of  the  marriage 
contract  by  a  judge  put  into  oESce  by  cliques  of  politiciaQs, 
among  whom  the  lawyer  and  the  detective  are  supreme. 

Marriage  in  this  republic  is  by  no  means  a  permanent  institn- 
tion.  It  is,  on  Ihe  contrary,  very  much  of  a  bargain,  into 
which  both  people  enter  and  from  which  either  may  be  absolved 
with  little  difficulty  and  no  Ices  of  prestige  or  social  reputation 
whatever.  The  machinery  for  the  dissolution  of  marriage  has 
been  so  corrupted  through  the  decisions  of  the  courts  and  the 
shrewdness  of  divorce  lawyei-s,  that  those  who  fiud  the  duties  or 
obligations  of  the  marriage  state  inconvenient.,  need  only  com- 
mit some  of  the  offenses  against  virtue  or  morality  (and  they 
need  not  do  that  if  they  wish  to  reside  in  some  of  the  western 
states  for  ninety  days),  so  as  to  bring  them  within  the  statute 
covering  legal  separation.  The  records  of  the  divorce  courts  in 
Dakota  or  in  Khode  Island  are  silent  but  eloquent  witnesses  of 
the  extent  to  which  woman  has  been  emancipated  in  America, 
in  contrast  with  her  European  sister.  This  divorce  business  and 
its  consequent  disruption  of  family  ties  are  having  a  most  deplor- 
able effect  upon  the  life  and  morals  of  the  nation.  It  is  dishon- 
est toward  woman,  detrimental  to  man's  well-being,  and  prolific 
of  a  whole  circle  of  national  misfortunes,  which  are  sore  to  tell 
as  the  years  roll  on. 

The  shrewd  American  girl,  judging  by  the  frequent  marriagei 
of  American  heiresses  with  foreigners,  does  not  take  President 
Eliot's  serene  view  of  her  emancipation.  Within  the  past  five 
or  ten  years  the  number  of  American  girls  who  spurn  the  con- 
ditions imposed  upon  them  by  the  divorce  laws  of  America  is 
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80  great  that  the  American  business  man  will  in  the  fatare  find 
it  as  difficalt  to  get  a  wife  in  his  own  class  as  a  Dakota  farmer  or 
a  rancher  in  Montana.  Many  index)endent  American  girls,  who 
are  masters  of  their  own  destinies  and  dowry,  will  go  to  Earox>e 
for  a  hnsband,  and  it  is  the  most  intelligent  and  sagacious  of  our 
girls  who  are  doing  so  now.  It  is  often  said  by  her  critics  that 
the  American  girl  is  after  a  title  ;  that  she  is  captivated  by  the 
airs  and  the  agreeable  manners  of  English  gentlemen  ;  and  in 
far  the  majority  of  cases  she  is  after  a  home,  a  natural  and  ha- 
mane  protector,  and  the  prospect  of  an  undisturbed  and  x>erma- 
nent  index>endence.  The  number  of  marriages  of  American 
girls  is  remarkable  for  being  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  those  women 
of  foreign  birth  who  marry  American  gentlemen.  This  indicates 
very  plainly  that  neither  at  home  nor  abroad  are  the  conditions 
of  woman's  emancipation  so  thoroughly  appreciated  by  women, 
who  |ure  after  all  the  best  judges  of  the  matter  which  so  closely 
concerns  their  lives,  as  to  bear  out  the  representations  of  Presi- 
dent Eliot  regarding  the  stability  of  government  through  either 
American  morals  or  family  life. 

The  power  and  influence  of  woman  have  never  been  as  great  in 
a  republic  as  in  a  monarchy,  and  woman  herself  knows  it.  A 
court  and  its  environments  have  always  had  a  supreme  attraction 
for  women,  and  their  refinement  and  advancement  have  also 
always  reacted  favorably  upon  men  and  nations.  If  the  Ameri- 
can woman  were  a  free  agent  to-morrow,  and  could  exercise  her 
legitimate  and  proper  influence  here,  we  would  have  a  court 
which  would  promote  a  high  standard  of  dignity  and  honor  in  all 
public  and  political  afifairs,  and  I  think  this  is  so  obviously  true 
that  President  Eliot  seems  to  me  a  trifle  absurd  in  counting 
woman  as  a  supporter  of  a  republic  which  reduces  everything  to 
a  dead  level  of  mediocrity,  and  outside  the  range  of  which  every 
woman  of  real  independence,  like  every  gentleman  of  wealth,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Astor,  is  casting  her  lot  for  the  future. 

Nor  has  the  republic  much  in  my  opinion  to  hope  for  from  the 
happy  relations  and  the  interdex>endence  of  classes.  In  countries 
where  the  wealthy  classes  and  their  retainers  have  lived  together 
for  generations^  such  might  be  the  case.     What  mutual  depend- 
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ence  between  instn  and  mau  as  described  by  President  Etiot 
could  exist,  for  example,  l)etween  George  M.  Pnllman  and  biB 
employees  T  They  did  not  know  each  other  before  they  aaaamed 
the  relations  of  master  and  man  and  since  they  have  become 
acquainted  they  have  not  esteemed  each  other,  the  relations  be- 
tween both  lieing  a  mere  matter  of  money  ;  the  fonetioas  of  the 
employer  being  to  get  all  the  work  he  possibly  conld  out  of  the 
servant  and  that  of  the  latter  to  perform  his  work  and  draw  bis 
pay.  This  is  essentially  a  country  where  every  man  is  for  him- 
self. The  relations  of  classes  in  America  is  also  well  illustrated 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  who  had  employed  cer- 
tain men  in  his  armor-plate  works  at  Pittsburg.  A  certain 
amount  of  confidence  was  pjuced  in  those  men,  which  they  took 
special  pnina  to  violate,  but,  as  the  results  showed,  with  mnch 
loBS  to  Mr.  Carnegie's  business  and  corresponding  advan- 
tage to  the  stat«.  If  President  Eliot's  ideas  of  mntnal  depend- 
ence between  classes  had  any  force,  the  feudal  system  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  would  still  exist,  for  that  was  an  ideal  state  of 
dependence,  the  peasant  being  essential  to  the  peer,  and  the 
latter,  whether  on  the  battlefield  or  in  parliament,  holding  Lia 
influence  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  the  loyalty  of  his  re- 
tainers. Surely  this  condition  of  servitude  is  foreign  to  the 
nature  and  permauency  of  a  republic. 

As  to  corporation  service,  we  cdunot  doubt  that  large  aggre- 
gations of  capital  have  developed  private  enterprises  aud  won- 
derfully advanced  this  country  beyond  others,  particularly  in  the 
field  of  manufactures  and  of  transportation.  If  corporations 
were  to  make  intelligent  use  of  their  privileges,  if  they  were  to 
faithfully  discharge  their  duties  to  the  state  and  deal  ont  justim 
to  their  people,  the  republie  would  surely  be  sustained,  bnt  who 
espects  corporations  to  do  thist  The  history  of  corporations  in 
America  is  one  distressing  story  of  unmitigated  greed.  Nobody 
hopes  to  change  the  character  of  corporations  or  to  see  them  re- 
spect their  obligations,  either  to  the  state  or  to  the  people. 
There  is  greater  danger,  therefore,  to  the  republic  from  those 
corporations  than  there  is  to  any  organized  interest  in  the  coun- 
try, not  excepting  the  obnrcb  factions  and  the  politiciai 
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When  legislation  was  so  favorable  to  corporations  that  three  or 
four  men,  not  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  bat  with  a  credit  for 
that  amount,  which  is  a  vastly  different  thing,  could  form  a 
company  and  go  to  the  United  States  Treasury  for  permission  to 
start  a  bank,  or  to  the  state  legislatures  to  construct  a  railroad, 
and  who  on  the  strength  of  this  concession  could  issue  bonds, 
squeeze  the  purchasers,  and  pocket  millions  without  the  outlay 
of  a  single  dollar  of  their  own  money,  then  surely  the  nursing  of 
corporations  was  carried  far  enough  for  the  health  and  stability 
of  the  nation.  Herein  lies  a  real  danger,  for  if  there  be  one 
thing  more  than  another  upon  which  the  pcjople  are  agreed,  it  is 
that  in  future  the  wings  of  corporations  will  be  clipped  consid- 
erably. Daring  the  past  year  or  two  we  have  seen  several  of 
those  banks  go  to  the  wall,  and  most  of  the  great  trunk  lines  of 
railroads  so  built  are  in  the  hands  of  receivers.  The  people  of 
the  states  through  which  they  have  passed  have  been  burdened 
with  exactions,  the  shareholders  are  not  enriched  because  the 
property  of  the  roads  themselves  is  bankrupt,  and  no  one  save 
the  executive  officers  and  stock  manipulators  seem  to  have  grown 
rich. 

Heretofore  concessions  have  been  voted  to  large  corporations 
in  violation  of  the  plainest  rights  of  the  people,  and  by  corrupt 
politicians  who  were  well  paid  for  their  betrayal  of  popular 
rights,  and  who  having  once  tasted  blood,  are  very  likely  to 
continue  their  blackmailing  tactics  in  the  future.  The  corpora- 
tions are  no  longer  able  to  respond  to  their  demands ;  there  are 
now  far  too  many  national  banks  and  railroads  in  the  country  to 
do  a  profitable  business  either  in  currency  or  transportation. 
Besides,  the  people  appear  to  have  *' caught  on"  to  the  methods 
of  the  banks  and  railroads  as  well  as  to  those  of  other  corporate 
interests  and  of  great  trusts.  When  the  truth  becomes  fully 
known,  when  the  people  discover  how  they  were  cheated  while 
they  slept,  when  the  field  of  pillage  is  circumscribed,  those 
very  corporations  nursed  by  the  state  under  such  a  liberal 
system  of  legislation  as  was  never  before  duplicated  in  any 
country,  they  will  be  the  first  to  demand  a  change,  because  a 
change  of  government  will  be  their  only  security.    Then  will 
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come  the  crash.  It  ia  almost  upon  ns  now  and  will  become 
more  manifest  as  Popnlistic  legialation  developa  itself.  The 
Popnlist  party  is  the  entering  wedge  and  to  all  appearances  that 
party  has  come  to  stay. 

There  remains  the  question  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and 
upon  this  subject  President  Eliot  is  entirely  right.  It  is  in  the 
terror  of  evildoers  inspired  by  the  press  that  lies  the  priaripal 
safeguard  of  the  republic.  The  press,  of  all  the  forces  of 
modern  civilization,  is  the  one  element  of  strength  which  we 
possess  tfaiit  the  ancient  republicans  did  not  enjoy.  In  the 
main,  the  press  of  America  has  been  faithful  to  its  trust  and 
vigilant  in  defense  of  popular  libertj'.  The  newspapers  ferret 
out  crime,  they  sometimes  force  the  police  to  double  their 
energy  in  pursuit  of  criminals  and  eCfectuatly  expose  them 
when  they  fail  to  do  so.  The  light  of  publicity  and  the  fear  of 
exposure  ia  a  terrible  deterrent  to  evildoers  ;  but  what  can  the 
press  do  morel  In  Eaglaud  and  in  other  constitutionally 
governed  countries,  the  publication  of  official  malfeasance 
bears  directly  upon  Parliament.  A  newspaper  article  read  or 
commented  upon  in  the  House  of  Commons  would  have  caused 
the  prompt  dismissal,  for  example,  of  Chief  John  Y.  McKane  of 
Gravesend.  Here  it  took  weeks  and  months  of  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  press  before  even  public  attention  was  riveted  upon 
McKane's  misdeeds.  Even  then  he  scornfully  defied  pnblio 
opinion,  and  it  was  only  by  a  special  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
citizens,  by  prayer,  remonstrance,  and  petition,  by  public  meet- 
ings, and  by  abundant  subscriptions  in  money  that  the  state  was 
eventually  aroused  to  the  point  of  action.  The  proper  legal 
officer,  whose  business  it  was  to  proseeote  crime,  had  to  be  set 
aside  before  the  machinery  of  justice  could  l>e  brought  to  bear 
upon  this  notorious  criminal  who  insolently  snapped  his  fingers 
and  declared  himself  above  the  law  and  judicial  injunctions. 
A  special  grand  jury  had  also  to  be  impaneled,  and  eminent 
and  expensive  lawyers  retained,  and  even  then  the  "Boas  of 
Gravesend"  was  only  convicted  by  an  accident.  What  can  the 
press  do  unaided  and  alone  to  preserve  the  republic  in  the  face 
of  circumstances  like  those  T     Newspapers  after  all  are  private 
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enterprises  and  cannot  be  expected  to  act  their  own  part  as  well 
as  that  of  the  policeman  and  of  the  state  prosecntor. 

In  a  busy  country  like  this  life  is  too  short  and  our  occupa- 
tions too  engrossing  to  justify  the  American  citizen  thus  spend- 
ing his  energies  in  stimulating  incompetent  officials  who  are 
paid  liberally  to  enforce  the  criminal  laws.  And  as  there  seems 
no  practical  way  by  which  public  officers  when  once  appointed 
can  be  forced  to  discharge  their  duties  if  they  are  unwilling  to 
do  so,  or  removed  from  office,  the  i)eople  here  are  just  as  likely 
to  take  a  short  and  summary  method  of  ending  the  agonies  of 
society  as  they  did  in  all  the  other  republics  of  antiquity. 
They  are  even  more  likely;  the  American  citizen  when  he 
moves,  moves  with  a  vengeance  that  is  swift,  sure,  and  phe- 
nomenal. He  sees  pretty  plainly  that  a  constitution  slow 
in  operation  and  made  over  a  century  ago  for  thirteen  colonies 
on  the  eastern  seaboard  of  the  country  for  the  government  of 
3,600,000  people  is  unable  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  vast 
empire  and  a  population  twenty  times  larger.  Already  the 
I)eop]e  object  to  the  checks  and  balances  and  the  difficulty  of 
changing  laws  through  a  cumbersome  and  inflexible  constitution. 
They  are  demanding  the  direct  election  of  senators  by  the 
people,  the  abolition  of  the  electoral  college,  and  other  changes 
which  mean  a  great  deal  when  considered  in  connection  with 
the  x>ermanency  of  American  institutions. 

Happily  the  flag  of  this  Union  yet  stands  for  the  liberties  of 

mankind,  and  however  the  people  condemn  their  legislatures  of 

to-day,  they  cherish  the  memories  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Eepub- 

lie     But  there  lurks  a  real  danger  in  the  contamination  of 

citizenship  in  the  corruption  of  public  life,  in  the  indifference 

and  apathy  of  the  people,  in  the  growth  of  factions,  secular, 

political,  and  clerical,  and  on  the  whole  a  mortal  disease  seems 

to  have  settled  down  upon  the  nation  to  such  an  extent  that 

were  it  not  for  the  vigilance  of  the  American  press  and  the 

liberties  guaranteed  by  a  ballot  law  which  was  borrowed  from 

an  English  colony,  this  republic  might  not  even  have  existed 

unto  this  day. 

T.  Burke  Grant. 
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BY  RAYMOND  L.   BRIDOMAN. 

THE  Senate  of  the  United  States,  by  its  oensarable  failure  to 
establish  rules  to  enable  it  to  transact  business,  has  fallen 
greatly  in  popular  respect.  Complaint  of  the  dishonesty  and  in- 
capacity of  state  legislatures  is  growing  louder  and  more  fre- 
quent in  recent  years,  and  the  people,  as  a  whole,  have  less  and 
less  respect  for  the  men  elected  by  them,  from  their  own  num- 
ber, to  the  legislatures  and  to  Congress.  Mach  that  is  said  is 
deserved.  Much  of  the  criticism,  however,  is  ignorant  or  flip- 
pant The  evils  are  great  enough  without  magnifying  them, 
and  the  consequences  of  widespread  and  undeserved  condem- 
nation of  the  legislatures  are  liable  to  be  serious.  As  far  as  the 
condemnation  is  undeserved,  it  should  cease  npon  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  facts.  As  far  as  it  is  deserved,  let  it  be  intelli- 
gent and  critical  in  order  that  the  evils  may  be  remedied.  Mr. 
Moorfield  Storey,  in  his  recent  paper  before  the  American  Bar 
Association,  rightly  said  that  loss  of  faith  in  the  legislature  was 
loss  of  faith  in  representative  government  and  loss  of  faith  in 
the  people  themselves. 

A  legislature  is  the  highest  embodiment  of  overruling  force  or 
fate  which  men  know,  and  it  is  worthy  of  the  defense  of  a  trne 
statement^  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  needs  severe  criticism.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  the  truth  that  the  legislature,  though  a  repre- 
sentative body,  is  possessed  of  higher  intelligence,  on  the  aver- 
age, than  the  people  whom  it  represents.  Disputed  as  this  prop- 
osition often  is  by  the  cynical  and  pessimistic  students  of  political 
afifairs,  qnestionable  as  it  may  seem  at  times  when  the  law- 
making body  has  provoked  a  particularly  severe  storm  of  pub- 
lic condemnation,  yet  it  is  a  truth  which  will  demonstrate  itself 
to  the  candid  observer.  Though  it  may  be  asserted  that  the 
people  cannot  choose  representatives  of  higher  average  intelli- 
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genoe  and  virtae  than  themselveB,  yet  the  answer,  true  and  com- 
plete, is  that  a  haman  mind  can  reco^ize  qaalities  in  others 
snx>erior  to  the  same  qaalities  in  itself.  A  mind  of  some  infor- 
mation knows  a  mind  of  larger  information  when  brought  in  con- 
tact  with  it.  One  with  a  certain  breadth  and  accuracy  of  judg- 
ment recognizes  the  broader  and  more  accurate  judgment  of  a 
more  finely  trained  man.  One  with  a  certain  facility  in  reach- 
ing a  decision  is  sure  at  times  that  others  come  to  an  equally 
correct  conclusion  with  greater  promptness  and  less  liability  to 
err.  One  with  a  certain  x)ersistence  in  will  acknowledges  a 
stronger  will  when  in  its  presence.  These  things  are  all  true 
and  it  is  strange  doctrine,  advanced  nowhere  else  than  in  attacks 
upon  representative  government,  that  a  mind  does  not  know 
when  it  meets  a  superior. 

But  if  a  theoretical  demonstration  of  the  relative  superiority 
of  the  average  legislator  over  the  average  citizen  is  not  accepted 
as  conclusive,  then  let  the  doubter  make  careful  observation  of 
febct.  No  better  place  for  this  observation  can  be  found  than  in 
the  town-meeting.  Go  to  one  of  the  annual  gatherings  of  Massa- 
chusetts freemen  for  the  dispatch  of  municipal  business  and 
watch  for  the  men  who  are  most  influential  in  the  town's  af- 
flEurs,  the  men  who  take  the  most  active  part,  who  bear  the  most 
responsibility,  whose  opinions  weigh  most  with  the  large  ma- 
jority of  silent  men  who  vote  but  do  not  speak.  Only  one  candid 
conclusion  can  follow  such  a  test.  It  is  the  men  who  have  been 
to  the  legislature,  they  and  their  peers,  men  of  the  same  grade 
of  honesty  and  capacity,  who  manage  the  town's  afifairs. 

In  regard  to  city  members  of  the  legislature,  while  the  town- 
meeting  test  is  not  applicable,  yet  it  is  true  of  them  that,  as  a 
whole,  they  are  the  men  most  interested  in  public  affairs,  of 
most  prominence  in  the  primary  meetings,  and  of  more  weight 
in  the  discussion  of  public  questions  than  the  average  voter. 
However  far  the  legislative  standard  may  fall  below  the  ideal, 
and  however  higher  it  might  be  made  by  more  careful  selection 
of  men  who  are  available,  it  yet  remains  that  representative 
government  does  get  a  better  class  of  men  for  the  legislature 
than  the  average.     This  must  be  ever  borne  in  mind  during  all 
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the  criticisms  which  are  jnstly  paseed  npon  legislative  bodies, 
some  of  which  properly  find  a  place  in  the  observations  which 
follow. 

It  is  common  and  easy  to  abuse  the  legislatui«.  Many  people 
seem  to  think  that  the  members  are  an  exceptionally  poor  lot  of 
ignorant,  selfish,  and  corrupt  men,  incompetent  to  deal  with 
public  affairs  and  with  their  hands  always  held  behind  them  to 
receive  bribes.  Now,  in  the  sense  that  public  affairs  are  greater 
than  any  one  comprehends  and  that  the  broad  settlement  of 
problems  which  arise  in  legislatures  requires  higher  mental  abil- 
ity than  any  men  can  bring  to  the  solution,  it  is  trae  that  legis- 
latures are  incompetent  for  their  duties.  But  that  is  a  bnlt 
common  to  all  men  in  all  kinds  of  business  who  have  responsi- 
bility of  management,  and  hence  the  legislature  is  not  thereby 
rightfully  subject  to  popular  criticism. 

Again,  while  venality  doubtless  exists  in  the  legislature,  it  is 
the  brightness  of  the  light  which  is  constantly  turned  apon  the 
members,  and  the  sensitiveness  of  the  people  to  wrong  doing  by 
their  repreeeutatives  which  leads  to  so  much  healthful  agitation 
against  legislative  corruption.  Upon  this  one  point  the  public 
attention  is  focused  and  every  one  is  suspicions,  but  it  is  a  fair 
question  (which  men  familiar  with  the  practices  of  trade  and 
with  the  tricks  and  charges  of  professional  men,  mechanics,  and 
laboring  men  to  beat  an  extra  dollar  out  of  their  customers  may 
answer)  whether  the  entire  mass  of  business  is  not  permeated  by 
a  greater  degree  of  misrepresentation,  fraud,  intimidation,  and 
corruption  than  prevails  in  the  legislature  and  whether  the  ex- 
istence in  the  legislature  of  what  the  people  cendemn  is  not 
merely  a  manifestation  of  what  the  people  themselves  pmctioe. 

In  one  aspect  of  the  matter,  it  is  the  fact  that  the  legislature 
is  the  embodiment  of  supreme  force  in  human  affairs  which  ex- 
poses it  to  wrath  and  denunciation.  The  legislature  cannot 
strike  back  at  its  critics.  Its  memt>ers  are  citizens  among  the 
common  people  in  the  daily  walks  of  life.  If  they  are  slandered 
and  defamed  in  their  private  capacity  they  have  abundant 
remedy  at  law,  and  he  must  beware  who  would  attack  them  thus 
without  due  warrant  of  fact  and  without  sufficient  provocation. 
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Bat  in  their  public  capacity  they  are  tied.  Slanders  may  be 
heai)ed  apon  them  without  any  justification,  in  fact,  and  they 
have  no  remedy.  They  embody  what  is  hateful  to  many  men 
and  is  irksome,  at  least,  to  most — law.  Hence  all  who  are  rest- 
less under  law  can  relieve  their  restlessness  under  restraint  by 
attacks  upon  the  lawmakers.  The  bigger  the  thing  which  is 
attacked  with  impunity,  the  greater  the  sense  of  power  and 
self-importance  in  him  who  attacks.  By  long  experience  the 
people  know  that  it  is  x>orfectly  safe  to  say  all  manner  of 
slanderous  things  of  the  legislature,  and  by  long  enjoyment  of 
it  they  have  come  to  take  great  pleasure  in  doing  it  Fate  may 
compel  to  obedience  of  law,  but  fate  cannot  prevent  the  victims 
of  law  from  turning  around  and  expressing  their  uncompli- 
mentary opinions  of  the  lawmakers. 

But  my  defense  of  the  legislature  against  excessive  popular 
criticism  by  no  means  overlooks  the  fair  strictures  which  may 
be  imssed  upon  the  body  as  a  whole  and  upon  its  members 
individually.  Certainly  legislative  methods  can  be  improved, 
speaking  of  the  motions  of  the  body  as  a  parliamentary 
machine.  Abundant  room  exists  for  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  the  legislators  even  though  chey  are  already  above 
the  average  of  the  people.  The  state  has  in  it  men  who  can 
render  better  service  than  is  now  given,  and  it  is  the  fault  of 
the  i)eople  who  criticise  the  legislature  that  they  do  not  get 
better  men.  Speaking  particularly  of  the  Massachusetts  legisla- 
ture and  comparing  the  present  with  a  generation  ago,  it  can  be 
seen  that  not  as  many  leading  men  are  elected  as  formerly. 
This  is  more  markedly  true  of  the  cities  than  of  the  towns, 
because  the  city  councils  furnish  stepping-stones  to  the  young 
men  who  are  ambitious  to  shine  in  politics,  and,  having  once 
begun  to  climb  the  ladder,  they  want  hasty  promotion  to  the 
higher  places.  Many  recent  city  members  have  been  young 
men  who  have  served  in  the  local  government  and  have  been  at 
once,  or  after  only  a  brief  interval,  elected  to  the  legislature. 
They  want  to  be  elected.  They  are  either  '<  estimable  young 
men"  whom  the  elder  voters  are  willing  to  see  complimented, 
or  are  i>oliticians  who  'May  in  with  the  boys"  and  so  secure  the 
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election.  Bat  with  many  of  them  their  judgment  and  ex- 
X>erience  are  yet  in  the  gristle,  and  it  would  be  better,  if  their 
constituents  wish  to  compliment  them,  to  issue  a  certificate  of 
satisfactory  public  service  upon  their  graduating  from  the  local 
board  of  aldermen  and  then  to  elect  the  exx)erienoed  business 
men  of  the  city  to  the  legislature,  than  it  would  be  to  use  a 
really  high  and  unappreciated  public  office  as  a  coin  for  the 
payment  of  a  political  debt,  or  as  a  medal  in  token  of  public 
compliment. 

The  fault  in  the  rural  districts  is  of  a  different  sort,  but  it  is 
also  very  injurious  to  the  efficacy  of  the  legislature.  In  Massa- 
chusetts several  towns  are  united  in  one  district.  A  redistrict- 
ing,  in  order  to  preserve  the  balance  of  representation  with 
population,  occurs  in  every  year  following  a  state  census,  that 
is,  in  every  year  ending  in  '^6."  Immediately  following  a 
redistricting,  it  is  the  practice  in  many  districts  for  the 
managing  politicians  of  the  towns  to  meet  and  decide  for  how 
many  of  the  coming  ten  years  each  town  is  entitled  to  have  the 
representative.  The  schedule  having  been  laid  down,  it  is 
carried  out  as  closely  as  the  mutations  and  casualties  of  politics 
will  permit,  regardless  of  the  fitness  of  the  representative  who 
is  set  aside  after  only  one  year  of  service  and  of  the  unfitness  of 
the  man  who  wishes  to  succeed  him.  Many  men  covet  the 
honor  of  representing  the  district.  They  have  no  doubt  that 
they  are  as  capable  as  most  men  who  go  to  the  General  Court 
If  they  are  not  given  their  turn,  there  will  be  bitterness,  and 
the  party  slate  may  be  broken.  Hence  the  understandings  and 
bargains  are  carried  out.  Politicians  in  adjacent  towns,  who 
expect  their  turn  to  come  soon,  help  the  one  whose  turn  it  is  to 
have  his  one  year  of  service.  They  help  him  in  and  they  help 
him  out,  and  so  the  honors  are  passed  around,  while  the  state  is 
continually  sufifering  at  the  hands  of  inexperienced  men  who 
have  ability  to  serve  better  in  a  second  year,  were  the  state 
permitted  to  have  the  benefit  of  their  experience.  In  the  case 
of  both  city  and  country,  it  is  seen,  inordinate  personal 
ambition  is  allowed  to  play  with  the  welfare  of  the  state  and  the 
people  do  not  prevent  it. 
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The  high  quality  of  the  service  which  is  needed  in  this  body 
is  not  appreciated  by  many  constitaencies.  It  is  not  an  un- 
common thing  for  men  to  be  sent  to  the  legislature  because  they 
have  been  financially  unfortunate  and  the  salary  will  be  a 
material  help  to  them,  and  it  is  not  an  unknown  thing  that  a 
man  has  been  elected  in  order  that  he  may  draw  money  from 
the  state  treasury  and  thus  not  become  a  public  charge  upon  the 
treasury  of  the  town  he  represented.  If  the  i)eople  elect  men 
whom  they  know  to  be  not  the  best^  it  is  only  natural  that  to 
that  degree  the  legislature  should  fail  to  command  popular 
respect,  but  the  blame  is  on  the  electors,  not  on  the  men  who  are 
elected. 

In  the  second  place,  we  have  to  consider  what  forces  seek  to 
influence  the  action  of  the  legislature.  Ck>nsider  the  situation 
for  a  moment,  and  see  how  the  legislature  stands  at  the  very 
focus  of  the  selfish  forces  which  would  use  the  tremendous 
I>ower  of  the  entire  social  body  for  the  support  of  their  x>er- 
Bonal  ambitions  for  wealth  or  power,  and  of  the  selfishly- 
patriotic  x>eople  who  want  the  public  x>eace  preserved  in  order 
that  their  slumbers  may  not  be  disturbed  and  that  their  prop- 
erty may  not  be  destroyed.  The  sheep-hunting  dog  always  flies 
at  the  throat  of  his  victim  because  it  is  the  vital  part,  and  so 
many  forces  hostile  to  the  state  are  felt  at  the  legislature,  in 
time  of  peace,  as  far  as  they  dare  to  appear.  Baids  upon  the 
public  treasury,  either  by  contracts  or  by  salaries,  must  be 
through  the  legislature.  If  questionable  financial  schemes  can 
get  the  indorsement  of  the  state,  their  promoters  may  realize 
great  or  sudden  wealth.  It  is  only  as  the  legislature  is  expected 
to  be  hostile  that  the  worst  schemes  for  public  plunder  are  held 
in  check.  Let  the  hand  of  repression  be  relaxed,  as  the  hand 
of  governmental  force  was  relaxed  in  the  Pittsburg  riots  of 
1877,  and  there  would  be  seen  another  such  outbreak  of  hostile 
hordes  as  then  pillaged,  burned,  and  murdered.  Furthermore, 
even  among  people  who  consider  themselves  upright,  there  is  a 
readiness  to  use  the  state  for  selfish  purposes  which  needs 
constant  repression.  Besides  these  unworthy  schemers  for 
legislative  favor,  many  people  need  legitimate  legislation,  and 
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they  coDStitate  by  far  the  larger  portiop  of  the  petitioners. 
Pressure  from  all  sorts  of  persona,  appeals  to  all  sorts  of 
motives,  importuDity,  argument,  threat  of  political  conaequences, 
and  baser  inducements,  in  violation  of  law,  these  are  the  forces 
which  are  added  to  the  merits  of  the  question  to  compel  a  favor- 
able result.     It  is  easily  seen  that  justice  may  often  be  in  peril. 

In  the  third  place,  one  ground  of  assurance  in  the  legislatara 
ifi  in  the  better  ability  of  the  branches  than  of  the  average 
citizen  to  pass  upon  the  merits  of  issues  under  discussion,  and  it 
is  to  be  observed  here,  incidentally,  that  the  advantage  of  (be 
referendum  which  has  recently  been  proposed  is  more  particu- 
larly in  the  possibility  of  getting  an  unbiased  or  uninfluenced 
judgment  than  in  getting  a  judgment  of  wider  intellectual 
grasp.  As  a  moderu  legislature  is  constituted,  at  least  with  a 
large  House  like  that  of  Massachusetts  with  '240  members,  it 
doubtless  has  the  intellectual  capacity  to  pass  upon  a  propo- 
sition more  correctly  than  has  the  mass  of  the  voters.  It  is  the 
real  and  constant  danger  of  undue  influence  upon  legislation 
which  may  make  a  popular  vote  more  true  to  the  interests 
of  the  entire  people  than  a.  legislative  enactment. 

Further  assurance  is  in  the  history  of  legislatures.  Admitting 
many  mistakes,  many  displays  of  partisan  injustice  which  must 
make  the  judicious  grieve,  many  questionable  favors  granted, 
many  suspicious  acts  done,  yet,  as  a  broad  truth,  these  men  of 
the  past  have  builded  wiser  than  they  knew.  Legislation  is,  in 
the  main,  a  hand  to  mouth  process.  Statesmen  there  donbtles 
are,  of  more  or  less  prophetic  vision  into  the  futnre,  with  more 
or  less  comprehension  of  broad  principles  involved,  and  with 
more  or  less  approach  to  perfect  unselfishness  in  action,  in  eveiy 
legislature,  men  who  serve  the  public  far  better  than  the  pabLic 
ever  knows,  but  for  the  moat  part  laws  are  made  with  only  a 
short  sight  into  the  futnre.  As  a  man  eats  because  he  is  hnngrj, 
80  laws  are  enacted  because  the  political  body  has  immediate 
need  of  them.  And  the  fitness  of  the  food  to  satisfy  tlie  hanger 
and  the  efficacy  of  the  laws  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  petitionerB 
are  each  a  proof  that  there  is  an  organism  the  nature  of  whom 
development  is  revealed  in  this  way  and  whose  good   is  to  be 
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thus  promoted.  Hence  comes  an  assarance  that  these  legislators, 
the  embodiment  of  the  force  which  is  constantly  carrying  the 
haman  race  forward  to  a  development  higher  than  the  past  and 
broader  than  the  ideas  of  men,  will  do  what  is  right  for  the  body 
I>olitic  as  a  whole.  Thongh  they  may  consciously  satisfy  only 
the  temporary  hunger,  yet  that  satisfaction  is  the  means  of  pres- 
ent comfort  and  the  basis  of  future  growth. 

Amid  the  just  and  unjust  criticisms  of  the  legislature,  there  is 
need  of  a  better  x>opular  appreciation  of  its  true  function  and  of 
its  genuine  high  rank  among  the  x>owers  which  make  or  mar  the 
happiness  of  the  people.  Though  the  legislature  is  better  than 
the  i>opular  idea  of  it,  yet  it  should  be  better  than  it  is.  No 
fault  can  be  found  in  the  body  itself,  as  a  part  of  the  political 
machinery  of  the  people,  that  its  functions  are  not  worthy  of  the 
highest  talent  which  the  state  can  produce,  or  that  its  powers 
are  not  great  enough  for  the  ample  exercise  of  any  human  ca- 
pacity, or  that  its  responsibilities  are  not  heavy  enough  for  the 
most  trustworthy  citizen.  Neither  the  function  of  the  legislature 
as  a  political  factor,  nor  its  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  high 
I>olitical  talent,  nor  its  intimate  connection  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  body  politic  are  appreciated  by  the  people  as  a 
whole.  It  is  to  the  discredit  of  the  people  that  they  fidl  to  rise 
to  the  standard  of  appreciation  and  to  the  noble  demand  for 
service  which  are  the  due  of  the  lawmaking  body.  In  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  above  the  will  of  man,  is  the  law  of  the  well- 
being  of  the  state.  To  attain  a  right  conception  of  this  law  and 
to  put  it  in  practice  is  the  noblest  service  any  man  can  render 
his  fellows.  There  stands  the  legislature,  created,  in  so  far  as 
men  recognize  the  laws  above  them,  by  a  will  above  the  human 
will,  an  unconscious  embodiment  of  that  will,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
composed  of  individual  human  wills,  in  an  attitude  of  obedience 
to  the  good  of  the  state,  a  body  above  which  there  is  nothing  on 
earth  to  control  its  constitutional  action,  most  honorable  in  its 
place  in  the  reign  of  law  and  order,  most  important  in  its  serv- 
ice, most  dignified  in  its  acts,  most  necessary  to  the  good  of 
every  person  in  the  state.  To  the  institution,  as  such,  too  great 
honor  will  never  be  paid,  however  much  we  may  condemn  the 
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individuals  of  any  particular  year.  Too  lofty  a  conception  («n- 
not  be  held  of  what  it  ought  to  be  in  ite  relation  to  the  people. 
How  much,  then,  are  the  voters  unworthy  of  the  good  they  might 
get  from  it  who  pursue  the  almighty  dollar  during  the  entire 
year,  except  an  hour  on  election  day  (and  many  do  not  give 
even  that  hour),  and  have  little  thought  of  the  exalted  character 
and  fooctiOQ  of  that  body  to  which  they  elect  the  membeisf 
How  ineritable  is  it  that  withalegislatDreelect«d  with  so  little  of 
appreoiation  lieforehand,  there  should  be  so  little  of  appreciation 
afterward,  and  that  what  has  been  made  with  cont«mptnons  dis- 
regard of  its  lofty  worth  should  be  treated  with  contempt  al^r 
its  work  is  done  t 

Perhaps  it  is  natural  that  the  popular  mind  has  not  yet  recog- 
nized the  exceptionally  high  and  honorable  function  of  the  legis- 
lature, because  we  have  not  reached  the  point  of  appreciation  in 
our  political  development.  Beverence  is  not  a  common  senti- 
ment entertained  toward  Congress  or  parliament  or  legislature. 
Contempt  and  denunciation  are  far  more  frequently  expressed. 
14'aturally  this  is  so.  Legislative  bodies  in  monarchical  conn- 
tries,  where  the  representatives  do  not  express  freely  in  law  the 
will  of  the  people,  but  are  opposed  by  a  monarch,  do  not,  in  fact^ 
have  the  high  function  of  legislative  bodies  in  the  United  States. 
Legislative  positions  which  are  hereditary  can  never  be  held  in 
genuine  popular  esteem  among  people  who  are  capable  of  elect- 
ing their  own  representatives.  Government  for  the  most  part  in 
the  world's  history  has  not  been  by  the  people  for  the  people. 
Hence  by  tradition  and  by  circumstance  we  are  not  trained  to  a 
proper  appreciation  of  the  legislative  office.  The  people 
do  not  have  a  sufficiently  high  ideal  by  which  to  cbooee  their 
representatives.  The  representatives  do  not  have  a  enfficiently 
high  standard  by  which  to  exalt  their  service.  But,  aniees 
we  have  reached  the  turning-point  and  are  already  retrograding 
in  political  force  and  honesty,  people  and  press  will  demand 
a  better  class  of  legislators  and  will  insist  upon  the  state's 
having  the  best  of  ability,  character,  and  experience,  regard- 
lees  of  local  ambitions,  while  the  legislators  themselves,  with 
a  higher   ideal  of  Btatesmanship,  will  work  with   broader  and 
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more  prophetic  vision  for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth. 
With  all  the  legislature's  failings  in  capacity  and  with  all  its 
sins  of  corraption,  of  moral  weakness,  and  of  untrastworthiness, 
there  it  is  with  no  saperior  (as  it  is  the  representative  of  a 
sovereign  people).  It  is  the  mediator  between  the  unseen,  su- 
preme laws  which  control  all  political  development  and  the  peo- 
ple, whose  prosperity  depends  upon  its  faithfulness  in  compre- 
hending and  expressing  those  laws.  There  it  stands,  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  mysterious  forceSy  as  far  as  any  human 
institution  can  embody  them,  which  from  the  distant  centuries 
of  the  past,  through  the  intervening  years  of  fateful  history,  and 
into  the  unknown  future,  sweep  humanity  along  to  a  destiny  as 
mysterious  as  the  forces  themselves.  No  political  institution  is 
of  higher  worth  or  in  need  of  more  faithful  honor  by  the  people 
than  the  lawmaking  body.  Upon  the  people,  then,  must  be  the 
shame  if  the  legislature  falls  below  the  ideal  standard.  Theirs 
must  be  the  penalty  if  it  fails  in  its  duty  to  them,  and  theirs  will 
be  the  gain  if,  by  a  resolute  reform  in  their  practices,  they  exalt 
this  institution  to  its  really  high  x>osition  by  securing  the  serv- 
ices of  the  best  men  in  the  state  and  by  defeating  all  unworthy 
ambition  which  would  use  the  legislative  ofGice  as  a  social  honor 
or  as  a  prize  for  selfish  politicians. 

Baymond  L.  Bbidgman. 


THE  BURDEN  OF  INDISCRIMINATE  IMMIGRATION. 

BY  JULIA  H.  TWELLS. 

THE  terribly  justifiable  words  of  Peter  the  Great  upon  bis 
coantry,  '^Bassia  is  rotting  before  she  is  ripe,"  threatens 
to  be  applicable,  with  almost  as  maoh  accuracy,  to  our  fatare 
America. 

Posterity  appears  to  be  forgotten !  All  true  patriotism,  all 
pride  and  love  for  the  youngest  and  most  promising  r^on  of 
the  civilized  world  seems  lacking  among  its  people  I  There  is 
little  thought  of  the  future,  or  ambition  for  the  moral,  physical, 
and  spiritual  growth  of  the  people;  all  is  ignored  and  lost 
beneath  the  feverish  glamour  of  individual  greed  and  a  selfish 
desire  for  power  through  wealth ! 

In  this  enlightened  age  there  is  no  excuse  for  a  deterioration 
of  race ;  America  has  the  enriched  pages  of  history  to  teach 
her  wherein  lies  a  country's  danger,  and  how,  by  ignoring 
certain  simple  precautions,  the  strongest  and  most  powerful 
empires  have  suffered  utter  destruction,  and  their  peoples  have 
been  scattered  promiscuously  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Although  America  can  boast  advantages  which  few,  if  any, 
known  country  has  been  favored  with,  what  sort  of  a  people  is 
she  raising  to  herself  t  A  mongrel  lot,  gathered,  for  the  most 
part,  from  the  indiscriminate  and  corrupt  superfluz  of  other 
countries. 

Unrestricted  immigration  acts  slowly  upon  a  people,  like  the 
oozing  leak  of  a  sewer  pipe  into  the  crystal  waters  of  a  well,  and 
it  is  well  known  by  medical  authorities  that  the  importation  of 
such  diseases  as  rickets  and  affections  of  the  eyes,  through  the 
immigration  of  lower  Italians,  Sicilians,  and  Russian  Jews,  has 
created  a  great  increase  of  these  diseases  among  lower  classes  of 
Americans;  and  that,  by  intermarriage  with  such  foreign  rotten- 
ness, our  original  stock  is  deteriorated. 
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''The  malatto/'  says  a  well-known  medical  professor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, ''is  pecaliarly  susceptible  to  disease  and  shows  but 
little  vitality,  and  the  mortality  from  any  affection  from  which 
they  may  suffer  is  much  greater  than  when  the  same  disease 
occurs  in  the  pure  African  or  Caucasian ;  and  the  disease  which 
produces  the  greatest  mortality  among  them  is  pulmonary  con- 
sumption, which  runs  a  peculiarly  rapid,  fatal  course,  and  not 
infrequently  death  occurs  in  a  single  year.  To  the  eye  they 
present  the  appearance  of  good  health,  and  develop  earlier  than 
those  descended  from  either  race,  but  this  is  deceptive,  and 
their  vitality  is  much  less.  Catarrhal  troubles  are  frequent,  and 
rickets  is  very  common.  Strangely  enough  this  class  is  very 
fertile,  and  large  families,  numbering  ten,  twelve,  or  more,  are 
not  unusual." 

Civilization  has  narrowed  the  current  of  local  thought  in 
America  to  selfish  channels  of  individual  and  present  comfort  ] 
little  heed  is  given,  even  by  those  upon  whom  rests  the  welfare 
of  the  people,  to  the  future ;  all  is  hurry  and  struggle  for  what 
each  can  grasp  and  hold  for  his  own. 

Business  men  care  little  for  the  means  by  which  they  obtain 
their  hoarded  gold,  nor  stop  to  think  at  what  cost  to  their  coun- 
try and  countrymen ;  they  hire  the  riffraff  of  other  lands  be- 
cause they  can  get  them  at  a  less  cost  than  Americans. 

There  is  a  disgusting  undercurrent  of  niggardly  parsimony 
and  avarice  in  the  mild  way  in  which  the  United  States  has  re- 
ceived, for  years,  the  scum  of  the  populated  world  into  their 
harbors,  and  set  them  in  the  fallow  fields  of  employed  content- 
ment, while  thousands  of  American-born  and  capable  men  seek 
work  in  vain.  There  is  scarcely  one  great  manufacturing  com- 
pany in  the  United  States  whose  employees  are  not  at  least  one 
third  foreign.  Are  they  better  workingmen  t  No ;  they  are 
cheaper.     Oh,  potent  argument! 

But  there  is  the  hint  of  an  even  more  revolting  undercurrent, 
brought  to  sensitive  nostrils,  as  one  probes  deeper  into  the  im- 
portation of  these  alien  outcasts  ]  are  they  not  so  many  more 
voters  f  and,  being  what  they  are,  of  the  lowest  and  vilest  class, 
are  they  not  easily  corrupted  to  the  advantage  of  any  individual 
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man  or  party  t    They  are  given  voting  privileges  without  much 
supervision,  and  are  therefore  politically  important  I 

To  this  fact,  perhaps,  may  be  attributed  the  extraordinary  un- 
American  attitude  of  Oovernor  Altgeld  of  Illinois  during  the 
recent  railway  strikes,  and  also  the  unpatriotic  resolution  offered 
by  Senator  Kyle,  and  supported  by  Senators  Allen  and  Peffer, 
with  the  object  of  morally  supporting  the  strikers  in  their  law- 
lessness. As  an  American  must  live  in  the  United  States 
twenty-one  years  before  he  is  allowed  to  vote,  adult  foreign-bom 
residents  should  be  compelled  to  live  at  least  five  years  in  this 
country  before  the  privilege  of  voting  is  granted  them,  which 
privilege  should  be  withheld  if,  daring  that  time,  proof  exists 
that  they  are  not  good  citizens.  ^' A  good  citizen  should  be  as 
solicitous  about  the  public  as  a  bee  is  about  his  hive,"  says 
Gato,  and  what  truer  words  were  ever  spoken  t 

Upon  the  individual  rests  the  condition  of  a  people  and  the 
prosperity  of  a  country.  No  high  civilization  can  endure  save 
where  the  people  are  actuated  by  strong  morality  and  a  zeal- 
ous love  of  their  country.  It  was  mostly  owing  to  a  corrupt  few 
that  Babylon,  Troy,  Tyre,  and  Borne  fell  to  ruin,  and  are  now 
passing  away  into  fiction. 

As  one  calls  to  mind  some  incidents  of  our  immediate  history, 
one  is  forced  to  recognize  the  galling  truth  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead's 
words,  *'The  great  mischief  in  America  is  the  absence  of  trust, 
the  rooted  disbelief  in  the  honesty  or  faith  of  any  one."  Can 
anything  express  underlying  corruption  more  fully  t 

There  is  no  true  patriotic  zeal  in  America,  and  how  can  it  be 
expected,  when  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  people  are  goldseekers 
from  other  countriest  when  many  of  our  very  highest  men  are 
those  whose  reason  for  being  here  is  a  selfish  desire  to  better 
their  condition,  not  love  for  the  country  t 

Our  foreign  appointments  alone  are  sufficient  proof  of  the 
utter  lack  of  patriotic  pride  among  our  people.  Posts  are  given 
to  indiscriminate  and  unqualified  men,  as  rewards,  generally,  for 
ignoble  political  assistance,  and  the  United  States  is  represented 
in  nearly  all  parts  of  Europe  by  ill-bred  and  oft>- times  illiterate 
men,  who  are  not  even  Americans ;  who  fill  the  place  of  gentle- 
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men  and  patriots,  an  nndisgnised  proof  of  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion. 

Those  forcible  words  of  Farrar  come  to  our  minds  as  we  view 
the  present  politics  of  the  United  States,  ''How  little  we  see  in 
life  in  accordance  with  the  dignity  of  one  whom  Ood's  hand 
crowned  with  the  diadem  of  honor — man  !"  How  little,  indeed, 
is  there  to  be  found  to  do  honor  to  our  country,  if  one  should  in- 
vestigate iuto  the  true  state  of  things  I  Is  there  dignity  in  al- 
lowing an  influx  of  international  filth  to  enter  this  country  year 
after  year,  because  it  swells  the  number  of  votes  or  because 
steamship  companies  benefit,  or  labor  is  obtained  a  little  cheaper 
for  the  few  t  In  Chicago  alone  the  foreign  element  of  the  popu- 
lation numbers  fifby-one  per  cent,  and  in  the  late  Pullman  labor 
troubles  there,  all  the  outrages  committed,  such  as  burning  of 
cars  and  attempts  upon  human  life,  were  owing  to  the  wretched 
class  of  outlaw  immigrants  employed. 

''Before  emigration  assumed  any  such  proportions  as  it  has 
now,"  says  Mr.  Charles  Lawrence,  superintendent  of  the  Black- 
ley  Almshouse,  "tramps  were  unknown;  employers  and  em- 
ployees were  contented,  and  strikes  were  a  very  great  rarity, 
and  the  young  men  were  learning  some  mechanical  trade  to  fit 
them  to  become  useful  citizens." 

And  again  he  says:  "All  kinds  of  organizations  and  socie- 
ties have  been  formed  and  controlled  by  foreigners,  and  resolu- 
tions have  been  passed  which  prevent  the  American  youth  learn- 
ing a  trade,  and  the  result  is  seen  in  the  number  of  young  men 
now  in  the  prisons  and  almshouses." 

The  burden  which  indiscriminate  immigration  is  imposing 
upon  the  United  States  is  being  felt  more  heavily  every  day  ] 
each  year  the  industrial  depression  becomes  more  horrible.  The 
pressure  of  competition  among  the  number  who  seek  employ- 
ment in  order  to  obtain  their  daily  bread,  is  such  that  thousands 
of  our  own  and  capable  men  are  crowded  out  to  make  way  for 
men  who  have  no  just  claim  upon  the  country,  and  are  doubt- 
less absent  from  their  own  country  for  that  country's  good. 

Having  lived  for  some  years  near  the  emigration  port  of 
Naples,  I  have  had  ample  opportunity  to  study  the  class  of  peo- 
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pie  who  are  ttbipped,  like  cattle,  by  thousaD(ia  yearly  to  tbis 
country,  and  it  was  there  that  I  first  appreciated  the  influx  of 
vitiated,  depraved,  aud  diseased  outcasts  wbo  were  miDgling 
promiscuoosly  with  the  people  of  America.  Although  the  im- 
migration  system,  so  far  as  physical  condition  is  concerned,  is 
carried  out  under  far  stricter  laws  now  than  formerly,  still  there 
is  much  deception,  and  the  moral  character  and  origin  and  pur- 
pose of  the  immigrants  is  slurred  over.  Scarcely  one  out  of  a 
shipload  cau  write  his  owa  name  or  speak  his  langm^e  cor- 
rectly; all,  with  the  exception  of  very  young  children  and  a 
woman  or  two,  have  the  appearance  of  nndisciplined  barbarism, 
or  the  haug-dog,  desperate  expression  of  escaped  convicts.  At 
times  I  addressed  some  of  them,  and  asked  tbeni  about  their 
plans,  and  why  they  were  leaving  Italy.  Two  of  these  con- 
versations were  inimitably  expressive  of  the  trnth.  One  was 
with  a  young  Keapolitan  peasant  woman,  who  was  seated  apoa 
a  bundle  of  clothes,  done  up  in  a  dirty  looking  shawl,  which, 
with  a  much-abused  hamper  and  a  smaller  home-made  basket, 
composed  her  luggage.  In  her  arms  she  held  a  very  young, 
dirty,  and  sickly  looking  baby,  and  at  her  feet  four  other  chil- 
dren, equally  dirty  aud  unhealthy  looking,  sprawled  over  each 
other  ;  one,  the  eldest,  sat  a  little  way  apart  chewing  a  lemon- 
riud.  I  had  been  watching  the  woman  for  some  time,  having 
been  attracted  by  the  unhappy  expression  of  the  pale  and  evi- 
dently prematurely  aged  face.  When  I  drew  near  she  did  not 
notice  me,  and  I  had  to  speak  twioe  before  attracting  her  at- 
tention. 

"  Is  your  baby  ill  T "  I  asked  gently  in  Italian. 

"  Ah,  yes,  signora,"  she  replie<l,  lookingup  without  a  change 
of  expression.  "  She  has  been  ill  very  long  ;  they  have  all  been 
ill  and  I,  too." 

"You  look  ill,  my  poor  woman,"  I  said.  "Are  you  not 
afraid  to  take  tbis  long  journey  with  so  many  little  ones  and  yoa 
so  weak  t " 

"Ah,  no,  everything  will  be  all  right  when  we  get  to  Amer- 
ica ;  there  we  shall  have  food  and  a  home  \  we  have  beea  half 
starved  lately,  for  we  were  saving  the  money  to  takeos  over ;  we 
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had  to  borrow  fifty  francs  from  my  father,  but  my  husband  has 
promised  to  send  him  sixty  from  America." 

**  Is  any  of  your  family  over  there  t "  I  asked. 

''No,  but  we  have  some  friends  who  came  back  last  winter 
with  much,  much  money." 

''Has  your  husband  sufGicient  capital  to  start  a  business 
upon  t "  I  asked,  led  on  by  curiosity. 

"  He  has  no  money,"  she  replied,  holding  out  her  hands  with 
characteristic  gesture.     "It  took  all  to  pay  our  passage." 

"And  how,"  I  asked  surprised,  "does  he  expect  you  to  live 
over  there  without  money  t " 

"  Oh,  we  won't  need  money  when  we  once  get  over  there  ; 
America  is  the  country  of  gold,  and  there  are  big  palaces  where 
we  can  live.*^  My  friend  Amalia  and  all  her  children  lived  in 
one  for  six  months  until  her  husband  made  much  money,  and 
then  he  took  her  out  and  brought  her  home  to  Italy." 

My  next  conversation  was  with  a  hideous,  withered-up  old 
man,  who  looked  more  like  a  deformed  baboon  than  a  human 
being.  He  was  seated  with  two  other  old  men  of  about  the 
same  description. 

"  Why  are  you  leaving  your  bouno  patria  f  "  I  asked,  address- 
ing all  three. 

"Because  we've  no  place  here,"  was  the  crabbed  reply  from 
the  one  described. 

'*And  what  do  you  propose  doing  over  there  t " 

"Best  and  be  fed  till  we  die."* 

The  idea  is  all  very  beautiful,  that  America  should  pose  as 
the  sweet  haven  of  rest  and  succor  for  all  the  homeless,  health- 
less, and  depraved  outcasts  of  the  world,  but  is  it  right,  in  the 
eyes  of  God  or  man,  that  a  country  should  neglect  her  own  chil- 
dren, and  drive  her  young  sons  to  desperation  because  these 
worthless  usurpers  have  lefb  little  place  for  the  true  heirs  of 
America  t  These  foreign  leeches  who,  year  by  year,  are  en- 
couraged by  their  government  to  come  over  and  sap  out  the  sus- 
tenance of  our  people  If 


*  steamship  agents  spread  such  stories  to  swell  passenger  lists ;  they  receive  a  per- 
centage on  each  passenger, 
t  Italian  laborers  spend  or  send  money  made  in  the  United  States  to  Italy. 
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It  is  only  necessary  to  glance  at  the  tables  of  any  annaal  re- 
port of  the  department  of  charities  of  any  one  of  oar  cities  to 
have  a  proof  of  how  many  foreigners  are  supported  by  the 
United  States.  The  average  popalation  of  the  Blockley  Alms- 
house for  the  year  1892  was  3,095.  Daily  cost  per  capita  for 
maintenance  27.78  cents;  64.47  per  cent  are  of  foreign  birth. 
In  the  Philadelphia  almshouse  only  25.19  per  cent  are  Philadel- 
phiaos  ;  16.43  are  from  other  parts  of  America,  and  the  remain- 
der, 58.28  per  cent,  are  foreigners,  composed  of  representatives 
of  thirty  foreign  countries. 

Some  men  and  women  have  been  inmates  for  forty-eight  years. 
In  the  insane  department,  of  which  the  daily  average  popula- 
tion of  the  year  1892  was  945,  of  which  43.87  per  cent  were 
Americans,  54.25  per  cent  were  foreigners,  and  1.89  per  cent  un- 
known. Cost  of  maintenance  per  capita  daily  27.28  cents.  Of 
those  admitted  iu  the  insane  department  of  the  Philadelphia 
hospital  for  1893,  213  were  Americans  and  253  foreigners. 
There  was  an  increase  in  populatiou  in  1893  in  the  Philadel- 
phia almshouse  of  137  over  that  of  1892.  The  expenditures  for 
the  year  were  $473,711.19.  The  net  cost  to  the  city  of  the  house 
of  correction  alone,  in  1893,  was  $175,269.10. 

When  one  comes  to  consider  the  euormous  drain  upon  the 
country  that  these  charitable  institutions  cause,  and  how  large 
the  number  of  our  own  needy  and  helpless  is  becoming  year  by 
year,  it  is  horrible  to  realize  that  the  diseased  and  oA;- times 
wantonly  idle  aliens  drain  the  alms  from  philanthropic  rich, 
and  overcrowd  the  buildings  which  were  intended  to  protect 
and  shelter  the  poor  of  America.  The  annual  report  of  the 
Department  of  Charities  and  Corrections  of  Philadelphia  for 
1893  is  full  of  complaints  of  overcrowded  wards  and  not  suffi- 
cient room. 

The  money  appropriated  for  the  support  of  Blockley  Alms- 
house is  a  tax  assessed  upon  every  taxpayer,  and  is  not  be- 
stowed gratuitously  ;  therefore,  we  who  pay  the  tax  are  pardon- 
able iu  inakiug  an  effort  to  prevent  impostors  being  admitted 
aud  supported  by  the  taxpayers. 

Dr.  Judson  Daland,  of  Philadelphia,  while  stationed  at  Swin- 
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borne  Island,  in  1892,  had  an  opportanity  of  observing  the  im- 
migrants that  came  over  in  a  large  number  of  vessels  that  were 
detained  in  New  York  harbor  nnder  quarantine.     He  says : 

''  They  were  mostly  Bnssian  Polish  Jews  and  filthy  beyond 
description,  frequently  covered  with  vermin.  They  seemed 
more  like  animals  than  human  beings,  and  appeared  to  possess 
no  desire  for  personal  cleanliness.  Their  ignorance  was  pro- 
found. When  they  discovered  that  they  could  secure  good  food 
and  attention  in  the  hospital,  they  complained  of  symptoms  that 
were  not  present,  and  when  perfectly  well  would  insist  that  they 
were  ill,  so  as  to  secure  these  advantages.  These  immigrants 
were  accompanied  by  many  children,  most  of  whom  were  thin, 
puny  creatures.  Many  were  deformed  by  a  disease  of  the  bone 
known  as  rickets ;  all  were  anaemic,  and  most  of  them  suffered 
from  nasal  catarrh.  An  epidemic  of  measles  occurred  among 
them.  Measles,  ordinarily,  causes  not  less  than  five  per  cent 
mortality,  but  eighty  per  cent  of  these  miserable  creatures  per- 
ished." 

The  nature  of  these  immigrants  is  very  often  lacking  the 
common  instincts  of  decency,  and  is  not  rarely  utterly  devoid 
of  that  natural  maternal  affection  which  exists  even  in  the  most 
savage  beasts.  An  incident  witnessed  by  Dr.  Daland  at  New 
York  harbor  will  illustrate  this.  A  mother  had  three  children, 
the  youngest  of  whom  died  with  cholera.  A  second  mother 
died  of  the  same  disease,  leaving  a  child  of  precisely  the  same 
age  as  that  lost  by  the  first  mother,  and  naturally  the  bereaved 
woman  was  asked  to  care  for  the  little  orphan.  She  obstinately 
refused,  saying  she  had  enough  to  do  to  attend  to  the  two  chil- 
dren lefb  her  without  troubling  about  those  of  another,  but  when 
she  was  offered  money  she  willingly  accepted  the  charge. 

There  is  a  place  at  a  short  distance  from  Naples  where  Italians 
of  the  lower  classes  take  their  new-born  babies  and  have  their 
bones  broken  and  twisted  horribly,  so  that,  when  they  grow 
older,  they  are  loathsomely  and  pitiably  deformed.  Many  hun- 
dreds of  these  contorted  wretches  have  been  shipped  to  the 
United  States,  and  are  now  disfigaring  our  beautifal  streets,  and 
acting  as  eye-sores  to  the  people. 
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Why  should  the  American  people  suffer  in  this  way  thruagb 
the  selfish  and  unpatriotic  greed  of  the  steamsliip  companies 
who  are  in  league  with  the  immigrantst  There  is  do  doubt  that 
immigratiou  is  an  advantage  to  the  steamship  companies  ;  this 
l>eing  so,  it  is  mauiTestly  absurd  that  the  chief  commissioner  of 
immigration  stationed  at  New  York  should,  in  any  way,  be  con- 
nected with  the  steamship  companies,  as  is  now  the  case.  Such 
an  office  should  be  intrusted  to  a  native-born  American. 

The  laxity  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  on  these  points  is 
fally  recognized  by  foreign  countries,  and  for  many  years,  when 
the  laws  were  even  less  severe  than  now,  they  have  converted 
this  country  into  a  drainage  sewer  to  relieve  their  own  cities  of 
such  incumbrances  as  the  decrepit^  the  insane,  the  imbeciles,  and 
criminals. 

From  1882  to  1890  the  decrease  of  desirable  immigrants  was 
more  than  fifty  per  cent,  and  the  increase  of  undesirable  immi- 
gration betweenlS82and  1890  was  more  than  ninety- five  percent. 

While  in  Germany  Dr.  Dalaud  heard  a  celebrated  professor  of 
nervous  diHeases  deliver  a  lecture  upon  an  imbecilic  boy  of 
eighteen.  The  boy  was  totally  unable  to  care  for  himself,  and 
the  question  was  raised  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  him. 
The  government  makes  no  provision  for  such  cases,  and  so  it 
was  arranged,  as  was  the  usual  custom,  to  place  the  boy  onboard 
a  vessel  and  ship  him  to  the  United  States.  This  was  before  im- 
migration was  restricted  as  much  as  it  is  now. 

An  extract  from  the  London  Times  of  1889  says :  "  The 
Prisoners'  Aid  Society  assists  convicts  t«  emigrate,  and  probably 
the  United  States  receives  its  fall  quota  of  the  persons  so  aided." 

There  is  one  powerful  clause  that  shonid  be  added  to  the  laws 
of  immigratiou,  and  that  is  that  no  person  should  eut«r  the 
United  States  who  cannot  read  and  write.  This  will  lower  im- 
mensely the  amount  of  gain  to  steamship  companies  nudoubt- 
ediy,  but  what  matter  when  one  realizes  how  much  ignorance 
and  moral  as  well  as  literal  tilth  it  will  keep  oat  of  the  countryl 
"  Money  is  not  essential,"  says  Emerson,  "  but  this  wide  affinity 
is,  which  transcends  the  habits  of  cliques  and  casts,  and  makeB 
itself  felt."  Julia  H.  Twells. 


A  PRACTICAL  EXAMPLE  IN  CIVICS. 

BY  THOMAS  W.   HASKINS,  D.D. 

ABCHIMEDES  is  reported  to  have  said,  ''Give  me  a pou  sto, 
a  place  to  stand  and  fix  my  lever,  and  I  will  move  the 
earth."  What  is  trae  in  mechanics  is  trne  in  civics.  To 
make  theories  of  civic  reform  effective  there  most  be  a  practical 
example.  The  power  to  work  reform  most  rest  on  a  separate 
moral  fonndation.  Tammany  cannot  reform  itself  any  more 
than  a  man  can  raise  himself  by  his  suspenders.  Nor  can  any 
man,  however  pure  his  motives  or  righteous  his  resolves,  work 
such  reforms  with  Tammany  back  of  him.  The  same  principle 
may  be  carried  to  all  political  reform.  There  must  be  a  con- 
crete example  which  has  a  moral  standing  ground  of  its  own. 
Though  civics  are  distinct  from  morals  (inasmuch  as  the  law 
cannot  deal  with  immorality  until  it  is  manifested  in  overt  acts), 
yet  all  true  civility  must  rest  on  true  morality.  The  thoughts 
of  the  heart  are  the  sources  whence  proceed  all  good  or  evil 
government.  Examples  are  too  numerous  to  need  proof  of  the 
assertion  that  it  is  useless  to  pass  good  laws  unless  there  is  a 
moral  sentiment,  or  a  sufGiciently  strong  physical  force,  back  of 
them  to  enforce  them.  Civic  reform  needs  Archimedes'  pou  sto. 
Can  such  an  independent  standing  place  be  bad  t  I  believe  it 
can.  Somewhere  in  the  country  we  must  set  up  concrete  ex- 
amples of  what  we  are  aiming  to  accomplish  in  civic  reform. 
The  air  is  thick  with  theories  of  political  economy,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  from  ocean  to  ocean  a  single  community  where 
Lincoln's  church  is  found — ^love  of  €k>d  and  love  of  your 
neighbor — as  the  controlling  factor  in  business  and  pleasure.  It 
is  better  to  give  known  and  established  standards  of  social  order  a 
fair  chance  to  work  before  trying  experiments  with  new  ones. 
It  is  true  we  are  progressing  in  the  refinements  of  civilization, 
in  cities,  but  if  we  get  off  the  base  of  the  revealed  social  law  of 
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Gk)d  the  civilization  will  topple  over  in  spite  of  its  refinement 
Hnman  rights  and  duties  are,  and  mnst  ever  remain,  the  same 
in  the  present  life  of  mixed  good  and  evil,  and  the  highest 
civilization^  not  that  measured  by  wealth,  custom,  or  power, 
but  simply  that  which  has  the  cleverest  apprehension  and  the 
most  sacred  regard  for  the  personal  liberty  and  personal  limita- 
tions of  social  life  as  revealed  from  heaven  and  planted  in- 
stinctively in  every  human  breast. 

The  point  is  to  have  a  distinct  territory — a  separate  political 
division — where  no  new  theories  whatever  need  be  established  or 
attempted,  but  where  known  and  accepted  standards  may  have  a 
fair  chance,  where  common  honesty  and  civic  righteousness  may 
be  set  up  and  maintained  as  the  standard  of  business,  to  be  sup- 
ported and  venerated  by  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  community. 
Such  communities  were  the  foundation  of  our  country.  It 
must  be  maintained  by  their  reassertion  and  reestablishment. 

This  country  has  been  undergoing  a  revolution  of  knowledge 
and  sentiment  in  this  regard  of  which  older  heads  have  little 
thought  It  was  manifested  recently  in  the  remark  of  a  notary 
public,  who  had  also  reached  the  dignity  of  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  in  a  western  town.  Having  taken  the  acknowledgment 
of  a  young  man  as  to  his  descent  from  a  soldier  of  the  Bevola- 
tionary  War,  this  civil  officer  remarked  on  returning  the  docu- 
ments, '^I  never  knew  before  that  there  was  a  Bevolntionary 
War  in  this  country.'' 

Ignorance  in  this  particular  is  significant  of  ignorance  in 
other  things.  To  some  of  us  it  would  seem  that  a  Christian 
might  as  well  be  ignorant  of  the  events  in  Judea  when 
Christianity  came  into  being,  as  for  a  civil  officer  of  our  govern- 
ment never  to  have  heard  of  the  Eevolutionary  War.  Such  an 
exhibition  ought  not  to  be  possible,  but  the  necessity  of  the  hour 
is  not  expressions  of  surprise  and  indignation,  but  searchings  of 
heart  as  to  how  to  remedy  the  evil. 

To  be  still  more  definite,  the  writer  may  offer  some  practical 
suggestions  as  to  how  a  concrete  example  may  be  furnished,  in 
the  hope  that  it  will  stimulate  thought  and  so,  at  no  distant  day, 
be  exhibited  in  action. 
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To  begin  with,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  let  ns  assame  several 
things,  which  with  the  readers  of  this  journal  ought  to  have  the 
force  of  axioms : 

1.  I  assume  that  existing  moral  ideas  toiih  regard  to  civic  rela- 
tions (which  ind^ide  business  relations)  are  perilously  unsatisfactory^ 
and  unless  remedied  wUl  jeopardize  the  existence  of  our  government. 

2.  The  causes  of  existing  and  impending  evU  do  not  lie  in  our  con- 
stUutional  provisions,  hut  in  our  application  of  them,  and  in  our  inor- 
dinate pursuit  of  wealthy  rather  than  the  moral  and  intellectual  de- 
velopment of  the  producer  of  wealth.  We  worship  the  creature 
more  than  the  creator. 

3.  Statistics  prove  that  the  disorders  of  the  times,  which  may  be 
summarized  as  a  struggle  between,  capital  and  labor,  may  be  measured 
by  the  distance  of  capital  from  the  land.  This  growth  of  evil  has 
kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  cities.  All  confederated  dis- 
orders arise  from  troubles  with  mechanics,  laborers,  miners,  and 
employees,  never  from  laborers  upon,  or  owners  of,  the  soil. 

4.  Among  existing  civic  conditions  three  are  significantly  and 
singularly  prominent,  viz.,  idle  lands,  idle  hands,  and  idle  money. 

5.  Hie  need  of  the  hour  in  material  things  is  not  more  money ^  but 
more  commodities,  and  a  more  uniformly  economic  distribution  of 
commodities  whereby  all  people  may  not  only  share  in  their  production 
hut  in  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  their  production.  The  govern- 
ment cannot  live  on  bonds,  nor  the  people  on  gold.  The  divine 
provision  is  that  people  shall  live  by  labor  which  produces 
wealth  ;  and  a  divine  gift,  superadded,  teaches  them  that  wealth 
thus  produced  is  but  a  servant  to  enlarge  their  capacities  and 
enhance  their  enlightenment  and  happiness. 

6.  The  social  law  of  God  as  eocpressed  in  the  Ten  Commandments 
is  the  unalterable  constitution  of  divine  and  civil  government — divine 
as  defining  the  personal  moral  relations  of  the  individual  with  God, 
and  civil  as  defining  the  relations  of  men  with  one  another,  the  common 
factor  of  both  being  love. 

7.  Therefore,  love  is  the  basic  principle  of  both  morality  and 
civility,  and  the  ultimate  end  of  aU  law  whether  tn  church  or  state,  in 
the  family  or  in  business.  All  civic  theories  and  all  civic  practices 
must  begin  and  end  in  love. 
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These  seven  propositions  assamed  are  not  intended  to  be  ex- 
hanstire  of  the  subject  even  as  here  presented  ;  bnt  snggestive 
and  sufficient  to  fortify  the  practical  eiauiple  to  be  eet  forth. 
And  love,  which  is  here  claimed  to  be  the  essential  basic  element 
of  all  social  life,  and  entering  as  a  common  factor  into  its  every 
fiber — ^labor,  business,  trade,  commerce,  politics,  as  well  as  the 
home  and  the  chnrcb,  is  of  course  understood  to  be  that  divine 
principle  iDiplanted  in  man  and  making  him  thereby  the 
of&pring  of  God  and  fellow-laborer  with  God,  to  be  exhibited 
in  law  and  penalty  as  well  as  in  liberty,  forbearance,  and 
forgiveness,  not  that  counterfeit  article,  misplaced  or  foolish 
affeotiOD,  or  unholy  lust. 

THE    CONCRETE    EXAMPLE. 

The  concrete  example  should  be  the  aeledion  of  a  suitable  territory 
to  colonize,  and  establish  therein  an  independent  cou-niy  government. 

The  unit  of  the  social  government  of  our  country  is  not  the 
city  or  the  state,  but  the  county.  We  are  not  so  much  an 
aggregation  of  states  as  of  counties.  Men's  social  relations 
are  chiefly  property  relations,  and  property — wealth- prod acing 
property — is  held  and  transferred  throngh  county  government. 
The  county  constructs  and  controls  highways,  and  so  in  a  great 
measure  gives  access  to  land  and  facilitates  or  otherwise  the  dis- 
tribution of  its  productions.  As  all  wealth  (mainly)  conies 
from  the  soil,  the  county  controls  it  and  can  establish  such  laws 
as  will  best  promote  the  welfare  of  the  people  within  its  bounds. 

In  irrigation  districts  of  the  West,  the  county  can  own  its  water 
sources  and  construct  its  own  reservoirs  for  storage  and  distribu- 
tion. The  passage  of  good  laws  can  be  secured  and  maintained  with 
greater  facility  where  the  intelligent  and  righteons  element  can 
start  in  on  virgin  soil  than  when  they  have  to  fight  for  a  foothold 
where  party  politics  and  other  iniquities  have  gaiued  the  prestige 
and  power  of  vested  rights.  Material  assistance  can  be  more 
easily  secured  in  a  well-ordered,  prosperous  county,  settled  by 
good  people,  for  its  bonds  are  sought  after  as  attractive  inveet- 
menta.  The  county  is  an  independent  factor  in  state  govern- 
ment, and   has  a  constitutional   right  of  representation.     For 
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these  reasons  new  coanties  on  virgin  soil  famish  Archimedes' 
pou  Ho  for  civic  reform.  If  some  professional  sociologist  would 
gather  statistics  and  classify  the  data  from  a  few  of  the  promi- 
nent agricoltaral  counties  of  the  varioas  states  of  the  Union  it 
wonld  be  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  subject  I  think  the 
result  would  show  that  the  greatest  sum  of  happiness  and 
prosperity  will  be  found  in  those  counties,  not  too  large,  and 
having  a  county  town  of  from  ten  to  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
people. 

The  steps  to  be  taken  to  make  such  a  concrete  example  practi- 
cable and  effective  would  seem  to  be  these  : 

1.  A  corporation  should  be  formed  under  the  laws  of  any 
state,  but  preferably  of  the  state  in  which  the  proposed  county 
is  to  be  located,  with  a  broad  charter  to  buy  and  sell  land, 
colonize  and  improve  the  same,  and  do  all  that  an  individual 
could  do  to  settle  and  develop  a  county.  The  personnel  should 
be  men  not  only  of  sufficient  capital  and  intelligence  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a  conclusion,  but  of  such  public  reputation  for 
business  ability,  integrity,  and  patriotism  as  to  command 
public  confidence.  The  persons  thus  associated  should  act 
under  a  prior  agreement,  to  become  a  part  of  the  constitution  of 
the  incorporation,  defining  explicitly  that  the  purpose  of  the 
company  is  to  colonize  a  definite  territory  and  assist  the  settlers 
to  secure  homes,  cultivate  the  soil,  develop  water,  build  towns 
and  cities,  facilitate  transportation,  and  otherwise  cooperate  with 
them  to  subdue  the  soil  and  produce  and  distribute  wealth. 
This  prior  agreement  should  state  definitely  under  what  terms 
and  conditions  this  is  to  be  done;  the  rate  of  interest  to  be 
charged  on  loans  or  deferred  payments,  the  division  of  profits, 
what  restrictive  clauses,  if  any,  are  to  be  put  in  deeds  of 
property,  what  persons  shall  be  admitted  or  excluded,  what 
natural  resources  are  to  be  reserved  as  county  property  when 
the  county  government  shall  have  been  erected,  and  otherwise 
publishing  beforehand  the  aims  of  the  company,  that  settlers 
may  know  what  to  expect  and  be  protected  in  their  honest  and 
laudable    endeavors    to   surround    themselves    with    the    con- 
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veniencefi  and  comforts  doe  to  the  measure  of  their  own  labois, 
intelligence,  and  frugality. 

2.  The  next  step  would  be  the  selection  of  a  territory.  This 
would  involve  soil,  climate,  variety  of  resources  and  values^ 
location,  water  supply,  land  titles,  present  population,  relation 
to  existing  railways,  and  state  laws  as  to  facility  for  erecting  an 
independent  county  government  In  all  probability  California 
offers  the  largest  opportunity.  The  soil  and  climate  are  of  the 
best,  the  variety  and  value  of  productive  resources  are  un- 
equaled,  the  possibilities  by  means  of  irrigation  of  maintaining 
a  large  population  on  a  small  area  are  enormous,  probably  ten 
times  that  of  the  non-irrigated  lands ;  vast  tracts  of  land,  larger 
than  many  eastern  counties,  exist  in  Mexican  land  grants  under 
single  title,  inhabited  now  solely  by  vast  herds  of  cattle  and  a 
few  vaqueroSj  and  in  a  state  where  agriculture  and  horticulture 
with  their  tributary  industries  are  the  leading  occupations,  and 
where  new  counties  can  be  easily  formed. 

A  little  reflection  on  these  suggestions  will  obviate  the  neces- 
sity of  going  further  into  details  with  readers  whose  patriotism 
or  Christianity  is  real. 

The  end  in  view  is  not  money,  but  homes — ^home,  the  seat  of 
industry,  affection,  patience,  faith,  mutual  consideration  and 
forbearance,  and  so  the  nursery  of  morality,  the  promoter  of 
peace,  harmony,  and  love.  When  the  home  is  a  productive 
home,  the  sources  of  its  wealth  and  the  field  of  its  mutual  labor 
are  within  the  compass  of  a  few  rods  from  the  hearthstone,  there 
can  be  no  conflict  between  capital  and  labor;  and  where  the 
domain  of  common  wealth  and  interests  are  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  center  of  such  an  industrial  community,  there  will  be 
little  room  for  party  politics.  It  makes  no  difference  to  the 
producer  whether  wheat  is  50  cents  or  $2.00  a  bushel  if  he  eats 
it,  and  so  of  all  productions,  whether  raw  or  manufactured.  A 
production  is  not  complete  until  it  is  ready  for  the  mouth  or  the 
back,  or  a  minister  otherwise  to  the  comfort  and  elevation  of 
mankind.  Thus  all  are  producers  and  all  are  consumers,  and  it 
is  the  wildest  folly  to  separate  them  by  a  thousand  miles  or 
more,  so  far,  and  through  so  many  greedy,  lustful,  and  cruel 
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hands,  that  the  bushel  of  raw  wheat  is  all  used  np  before  a 
kernel  gets  back  in  the  shape  of  flour  to  the  producer's  hand  and 
he  has  nothing  to  do  bat  starve.  ^'What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if 
he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  f"  What  shall 
it  profit  a  country  to  gain  the  markets  of  the  world  and  lose  its 
own  f  What  shall  it  profit  a  tiller  of  the  soil  to  feed  the  great 
cities  and  starve  himself  f  There  are  vast  districts  of  our 
country  lying  idle  to-day  and  becoming  depopulated  because  of 
their  remoteness  from  great  markets,  the  cost  of  transportation, 
high  rates  of  interest,  and  diminishing  intelligence  and  morality 
of  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  which  have  natural  resources  capable 
of  maintaining  millions  of  people  if  a  sufficient  number  were 
brought  into  a  limited  area,  to  create  their  own  market,  pro- 
ducing and  manufacturing  for  their  own  needs,  and  exporting 
only  the  surplus.  Such  communities  would  become  the  richest 
and  happiest  in  the  land.  Labor  is  Ood's  moral  agent  for  sinful 
human  nature.  It  is  the  hopper  from  which  will  come  the  fine 
flour  of  civic  reform. 

To  say  that  such  a  practical  example  is  Utopian  or  impossible 
is  to  insult  the  Christian  spirit  and  practical  ability  of  our 
people.  It  is  a  problem,  of  course,  and  requires  abilities  such 
as  built  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  but  it  was  built,  and  millions  took 
advantage  of  it,  and  it  pays,  which  the  projectors  knew  would 
be  the  result 

Millions  of  our  people  to-day  are  seeking  homes,  or  seeking 
to  make  their  own  home  more  secure  and  happy.  It  is  the  aim 
and  desire  of  the  heart  and  it  is  godlike.  When  government 
land  is  thrown  open  to  settlement,  hundreds  of  thousands  join 
in  the  wild  rush  to  secure  a  homestead,  and  sacrifice  many 
things,  sometimes  even  life  itself,  in  their  endeavors  to  own  a 
piece  of  land.  Thousands  are  crowded  out  altogether,  many 
are  disappointed  in  what  they  get ;  in  the  aggregate  the  cost  of 
haste  and  waste  will  foot  up  a  grand  total  which  would  buy  land 
and  settle  it  in  decency  and  order,  with  far  greater  accruing 
benefits  to  the  settler. 

Such  a  plan  as  outlined  herein  is  a  simple  buside^is  propo- 
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siUon.  The  projectors  should  and  oonld  share  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent in  the  prodaction  of  wealth.  It  would  furnish  a  safe  field 
for  investments.  It  woald  demonstrate  that  Christian  men  love 
their  fellow-men,  and  that  there  are  wiser  methods  of  osing 
surplus  capital  than  for  merely  making  more  money  or  spending 
it,  by  mistaken  charity,  in  almsgiving,  or  for  educational  pur- 
poses which  the  tiller  of  the  soil  can  never  enjoy.  Next  to 
publishing  and  ministering  the  Gkwpel,  the  best  thing  you  can 
do  for  a  man  is  to  give  him  something  to  do.  Add  to  that  the 
pleasures  of  hope^  that  his  labor  is  to  enlarge  his  wealth,  benefit 
his  children,  increase  his  capacity,  and  furnish  a  support  in  his 
declining  years,  and  you  have  done  all  that  you  can.  Thence- 
forth he  will  take  care  of  himself. 

The  field,  the  people,  the  capital,  the  ability,  the  desire  are 
all  here,  and  certainly  *'the  field  is  white  to  the  harvest.'' 
Who  will  go  into  the  Lord's  vineyard  and  workY 

Thomas  W.  Habkikb. 


DANGERS  OF  PATERNALISM. 

BY  G.   P.   MILTON. 

SOCIETY  naturally  separates  into  two  great  political  groups, 
the  one,  governed  by  natural  development  unhampered 
by  restraint,  giving  rise  to  individualism ;  the  other,  establishing 
and  strengthening  state  supervision,  producing  some  form  of 
socialism.  This,  of  course,  is  a  broad  division  of  the  many 
characters  of  existing  polities,  but  it  expresses  clearly  the  ex- 
tremely opposite  view  of  government  as  held  by  the  various 
nations  of  the  world. 

''I  am  the  State,"  said  Louis  XIY.,  and  in  him  France  came 
under  the  highest  form  of  centralized  government.  This,  in 
spite  of  the  Bevolution,  has  never  been  entirely  overthrown ; 
and  France  to-day  exhibits  the  sx>ectacle  of  a  form  of  govern- 
ment apparently  free,  but  most  protective  in  fact. 

The  tendency  of  England,  on  the  other  hand,  has  always  been 
to  promote  the  diffusion  of  authority.  The  privileges,  originally 
granted  to  freemen  and  municipalities,  have  been  gradually 
extended,  and  each  generation  has  seen  the  further  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  citizen  and  the  withdrawal  of  administrative  inter- 
ference. The  fullest  opportunity  for  unrestricted  individual 
exertion  has  been  given  and  the  accomplishment  of  the  race  is  the 
resultant  In  the  words  of  Henry  Thomas  Buckle :  '<  What  with 
us  is  competition,  with  them  is  monopoly.  That  which  we  ef- 
fect by  private  companies  they  effect  by  public  boards.  They 
cannot  cut  a  canal  or  lay  down  a  railroad  without  appealing  to 
the  government  for  aid.  With  them  the  people  look  to  the 
rulers.  With  us  the  rulers  look  to  the  x>eople.  With  them  the 
executive  is  the  center  from  which  society  radiates.  With  us 
society  is  the  instigator  and  the  executive  the  organ." 

England's  freedom  has  grown  and  expanded  till  now  its  con- 
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fititutioii  is  the  adDiiratioa  of  ChristeDdom  ;  while  the  French, 
althongli  they  have  struggled  and  rebelled  against  many  forms 
of  tyrannies,  have  never  succeeded  entirely  in  throwing  off  the 
yoke  of  political  servitude.  They  have  not  been  able  to  com- 
bine permanence  with  liberty,  and  their  free  governments  have 
not  been  stable,  nor  their  stable  governments  free.  They  have 
always  retained  their  system  of  espionage  and  surveillance,  and 
so  protect  the  citizen  against  the  assumed  evil  intentions  of  his 
neighbors,  that  they  have  been  called  a  nation  of  children.  The 
state  is  the  guardian,  supervisor,  and  cootroller  of  their  desti- 
nies, and  is  assumed  to  be  more  intelligent  than  the  mass  of  the 
governed.  The  first  requisite  of  political  education  ia  thus 
taken  away,  the  habit  of  spontaneous  action  for  a  collective  in- 
t«rest  entirely  losti,  and  an  understanding  of  the  true  meaning  of 
liberty  made  impossible. 

Do  we  see  symptoms  of  this  political  atrophy  in  Americal 

What  is  the  significance  of  these  large  bodies  of  the  presum- 
ably unemployed  laborers  making  their  demands  of  Congr^st 
Is  it  a  duty  of  the  legislative  function  of  our  government  to  see 
that  the  people  of  the  country  shall  have  remunerative  employ- 
ment t  Is  not  this  a  new  thing  unprovided  for  by  the  founders 
of  the  government  t 

When  our  forefathers  framed  that  admirable  instrument 
kuown  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  they  established 
a  balance  between  administrative  centralization  and  distribntiou 
of  authority,  on  the  perpetuation  of  which,  iu  its  original  form, 
depends  the  preservation  of  our  institutions. 

The  federal  system  was  not,  as  is  often  asserted,  a  direct 
adaptation  of  the  English  form.  "We  neither  have  nor  can 
have  the  members  to  compose  it,  nor  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
properties  of  so  distinct  a  class  to  gnard,"  said  Chas.  Pinokney 
in  the  Convention  of  1787.  The  time-honored  institutions,  the 
heritage  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestry,  it  is  true,  were  the 
main  ingredients  of  the  composition,  but  the  system  of  feder- 
ation on  which  the  states  entered  into  the  Union  was  greatly 
the  product  of  the  minds  of  those  men  who  composed  the  Con- 
ventioQ  of  1787,     Theory  entered  mnch  into  formulating  a  plan 
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oat  of  the  chaotic  ideas  with  which  the  members  came  together. 

The  debates  are  fall  of  references  to  the  writings  of  Montes- 
qaiea,  the  French  philosopher,  and  Madison  and  Hamilton  re- 
ferred to  him  constantly  in  the  FederaUst  It  is  admitted  that 
the  following  maxims  of  political  faith  from  that  aathor's 
''Spirit  of  Laws"  contain  the  principles  on  which  oar  plan  of 
government  was  established : 

''If  a  repablic  be  small  it  is  destroyed  by  a  foreign  force;  if 
it  be  large  it  is  rained  by  an  internal  imperfection.  It  is,  there- 
fore, very  probable  that  mankind  woald  have  been  at  length 
obliged  to  live  constantly  ander  the  government  of  a  single  per- 
son, had  they  not  contrived  a  kind  of  constitation  that  has  all 
the  internal  advantages  of  a  repablican,  with  the  external  force 
of  a  monarchical  government  I  mean  a  confederate  repablic 
A  repablic  of  this  kind,  able  to  withstand  an  external  force, 
may  sapport  itself  withoat  any  internal  corraption.  The  form 
of  this  society  prevents  all  manner  of  inconveniences.  The 
state  may  be  destroyed  on  one  part  and  not  on  the  other ;  the 
confederacy  may  be  dissolved  and  the  confederates  preserve  their 
sovereignty." 

This  was  essentially  the  idea  embodied  into  oar  federal  sys- 
tem and  on  the  check  thas  established,  between  the  central  and 
the  local  aathority,  depends  the  preservation  of  that  system  in 
its  pristine  parity  and  eqaality.  '*If  a  republic  is  large  it  is 
rained  by  an  internal  imperfection."  This  principle  is  now  ac- 
knowledged, and  the  separate  autonomy  of  state,  county,  town- 
ship, and  city,  is  therefore  recognized  as  the  supreme  requisite 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Union. 

The  United  States  has  no  formidable  neighbor  to  cause  a  sac- 
rifice of  individual  liberty  for  the  sake  of  national  existence,  as- 
was  the  case  with  Germany  ;  consequently  it  offered  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  highest  development  of  such  a  decentralized  sys- 
tem as  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  intended.  Until  1861 
the  danger  was  that  the  federal  power  would  be  too  utterly 
8tripx)ed  of  its  prerogatives,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  state 
elevated  above  that  of  the  Union.  In  the  crucial  test  of  the  Civil 
War,  however,  the  latter  triumphed,  and  as  is  always  the  cas^ 
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when  a  qaestion  is  settled  by  the  arbitrament  of  arms,  the  ef- 
fect of  the  preriou3  sixty  years  was  entirely  annihilated  and 
the  contrary  tendency  established,  and  it  has  constantly  gained 
strength  since  that  time.  This  is  shown  by  the  legislation  of 
the  dominant  party. 

Tariffs,  previous  to  1861,  had  never  been  more  than  inci- 
dentally protective.  The  constitntionality  even  of  these  had 
always  been  denied.  Henry  Clay,  the  greatest  advocate  of  the 
"American  system,"  explained  in  the  Senate  in  1833  that  pro- 
tection was  never  intended  to  be  permanent,  and  proposed  tltst 
the  existing  dnties  should  be  gradually  reduced  as  the  indnstries 
they  aided  became  stronger,  so  that  a  minimum  of  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem  shonld  be  reached  in  1S42.  The  financial  neceaeities 
of  the  war,  of  course,  cansed  heavy  taxation,  t>oth  direct  and 
indirect.  But  the  nation  expected  these  excessive  rates  to  be 
lowered  as  soon  as  there  was  no  longer  absolute  need  of  them. 
This  was  not  done,  however.  The  wishes  of  a  class,  who  com- 
prised less  than  one  eighteenth  of  the  industrial  popniation, 
were  consulted,  and  the  war  tariff  was  not  only  retained,  bnt 
even  gradually  increased,  so  that  the  McKinley  Act  of  1890  put 
in  effect  higher  duties  than  the  Morrill  tariff  of  1804. 

This  is  one  feature  of  the  growth  of  paternalism.  The  state 
has  held  out  its  fostering  hand,  favored  classes  partake  of  its 
bounty,  oertain  occupations  are  made  remunerative,  set  Cree 
from  competitive  influences,  to  the  detriment  of  others.  It  is 
not  strange,  then,  that  the  government  is  considered  the  Bonroe 
of  all  things,  the  fountain  from  which  ffows  blessings  and  mis- 
fortunes, the  regulator  of  prices  and  wages.  To  legislation  is 
due  all  prosperity  J  ill  fortune  must  likewise  be  a  result  of  its 
errors. 

The  growth  of  this  liberty  destroying  tendency  is  little  noticed. 
With  insidious  creepings  it  fastens  its  ootopian  arms  on  the  body 
politic,  before  scarcely  its  presence  is  perceived. 

The  first  cause  in  which  it  robs  the  people  of  their  privileges 
is  always  a  worthy  one.  A  railway  is  built  to  connect  East  and 
West.  Great  internal  improvements  are  made  alluring  to  local 
selfishness.     Those  who  served  with  honor  in  war  are  pensioned. 
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Then  follows  the  extension  of  the  corporate  authority ;  the 
purchase  of  foreign  territory,  whether  or  not  it  coold  become  a 
homogeneous  part  of  the  nation ;  the  establishing  of  protecto- 
rates beyond  the  reach  of  our  material  interests.  And  these 
precedents  once  made,  no  great  party  will  hesitate  at  any  legis- 
lation especially  favoring  an  interest  or  locality  with  which  it  is 
identified,  or  the  extension  of  conquests  for  which  it  attains  a 
transitory  glory.  Step  by  step  the  powers  given  the  govern- 
ment in  the  intention  of  its  founders  are  exceeded,  and  each 
stride  serves  to  take  from  the  individual  some  of  his  separate 
duties  and  privileges  as  a  citizen,  and  make  him  more  a  politi- 
cal child. 

Socialism  is  prevailing  over  individualism.  The  state  is 
gradually  absorbing  the  franchise  of  the  citizen.  The  effect  of 
this  extends  to  the  smallest  township. 

Toulmin-Smith  points  out  the  advantages  of  local  self-govern- 
ment over  centralization  in  these  graphic  words  :  ''  Local  self- 
government  is  that  system  of  government  under  which  the 
greatest  number  of  minds  knowing  the  most  and  having  the 
fullest  opportunities  of  knowing  it,  about  the  8x>ecial  matter  in 
hand,  and  having  the  greatest  interest  in  its  well-working  have 
the  management  of  it,  or  control  over  it.  Centralization  is  that 
system  of  government  under  which  the  smallest  number  of 
minds  and  those  knowing  the  least,  and  having  the  fewest  op- 
portunities of  knowing  it,  about  the  special  matter  in  hand,  and 
having  the  smallest  interest  in  its  well-working,  have  the  man- 
agement of  it,  or  control  over  it" 

Yet  these  truths  seem  to  offer  no  warning.  Just  as  the  na- 
tional government  has  absorbed  many  prerogatives  and  func- 
tions of  the  state  governments,  so  also  the  latter  have  assumed 
more  direct  control  of  the  citizen.  The  result  is  that  in  many 
towns  and  cities  the  commonest  matters  of  a  general  nature  are 
decided  and  managed  by  boards,  or  commissions,  appointed  by 
the  executive  of  the  state.  Paternalism  has  worked  its  way 
into  things  of  the  most  local  concern.  The  state  has  entered 
into  our  home  life.  ''The  play  of  the  competitive  forces,  which 
has  so  largely  contributed  to  the  extraordinary  expansion  of  the 
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past,  must  be  not  only  restricted  but,  perhaps,  ultimately  sus- 
pended, in  an  era  of  soul  deadening  and  energy  restricting  so- 
eialism  on  the  one  side,  and  general  conrusion  and  political  ia- 
solveucy  on  the  other,"  says  Benjamin  Kidd, 

Aq  extreme  of  anarchy  or  an  absolutism,  as  aioch  to  be 
feareil,  threatens  our  existence.  Our  preservation  depends  on 
the  diesemiuatiou  of  political  knowledge  in  the  widest  degree, 
among  the  people.  Science  attributes  progress  to  the  increasiug 
difficulty  of  existence,  caused  by  the  growing  population  and 
exhausting  resources  of  the  world. 

Each  succeeding  generation  mustf  therefore,  be  more  capable, 
or  it  cannot  austaiu  life.  Advance  is  imperative.  Just  so  the 
fact  that  much  depends  on  the  political  franchise,  that  it  muat 
be  exercised  often  aud  intelligently,  that  the  purity  and  high 
character  of  the  ballot  is  a  necessity  to  personal  liberty,  are  fac- 
tors which  keep  up  the  political  knowledge  of  a  people.  When 
the  franchise  is  robbed  of  its  effect,  or  delegated  in  some  partic- 
ular, when  responsibility  for  conduct  of  ofBces  is  so  distributed 
that  blame  cannot  be  placed  where  dei^erred,  the  citizen  loses 
interest.  His  political  consciousness  becomes  dulled.  He  ex- 
erts himself  less  in  public  and  more  in  private  matters,  aud 
thus  machine  politics  and  highly  developed  party  orgauizattoos, 
which  feed  on  the  ignorant  voter,  beceine  possible. 

Solon  saw  this  tendency  aud  established  a  law  that  the  citisen 
who  refused  to  take  sides  one  way  or  another  in  an  insurrection 
should  be  declared  infamous.  The  good  memijers  of  society,  as 
in  nearly  all  communities,  being  always  in  the  nmjority,  there 
was  little  fear  that  an  uprising  would  succeed  in  overtnruing 
the  state. 

A  government,  to  be  perfect,  needs  the  active  thought,  inter- 
est, and  participation  of  every  individual  of  the  governed. 
"The  greatest  though  not  insuperable  difficulty  in  cuostita- 
tional  legislation  lies  in  the  danger  that  in  the  multiplicity  of 
elements  at  work  the  unit  thought  may  be  lost,"  says  K.  Bmter, 
the  German  publicist.  And  John  Stuart  Mill  thus  ehows  the 
necessity  of  great  dependence  being  placed  on  the  individaal  in 
order  that  political  knowledge  may  be  widespread  :     "  The  only 
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secnrity  against  political  slavery  is  the  check  maintained  over 
governors  by  the  diffasion  of  intelligence,  activity,  and  public 
spirit  among  the  governed.  Experience  proves  the  extreme  dif- 
ficulty of  permanently  keeping  up  a  sufficiently  high  standard 
of  these  qualities.  ...  It  is,  therefore,  of  supreme  impor- 
tance that  all  classes  of  the  community  down  to  the  lowest 
should  have  much  to  do  for  themselves,  that  as  great  a  demand 
should  be  made  upon  their  intelligence  and  virtue  as  it  is  in  any 
respect  equal  to,  that  the  government  should  not  only  leave,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  their  own  faculties  the  conduct  of  whatever 
concerns  themselves  alone,  but  should  suffer  them  to,  or  rather 
encourage  them  to,  manage  as  many  as  possible  of  their  joint 
concerns  by  voluntary  cooperation ;  since  this  discussion  and 
management  of  collective  interests  is  the  great  school  of  that 
public  spirit  and  the  great  source  of  that  intelligence  of  public 
afbirs  which  are  always  regarded  as  the  distinctive  character  of 
the  public  of  fjnee  countries." 

And  the  effect  of  the  opposite  tendency  is  pointed  out  by  M. 
De  Tocqueville  :  ' 'Administrative  centralization  only  enervates 
the  x>eople  who  submit  to  it  because  it  ever  tends  to  diminish 
their  public  spirit  It  succeeds,  it  is  true,  in  bringing  together 
all  the  forces  a  nation  can  dispose  of  at  a  given  time  and  in  a 
given  place,  but  it  is  prejudicial  to  the  reproduction  of  these 
forces,  it  makes  a  nation  triumph  on  the  day  of  battle,  but  it 
diminishes  her  power  in  the  long  run." 

The  American  people  cannot  observe  the  strengthening  of  our 
government  without  alarm.  Its  protective  character  has  been 
extended  to  so  many  interests,  sections,  and  classes  that  the 
whole  nation  has  become  imbued  with  its  theory.  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  astonishing  that  those  hitherto  aided  classes  should  now 
in  the  time  of  their  need  demand  the  subsistence  which  they 
have  been  taught  it  was  the  duty  of  the  state  to  furnish.  It  is 
absurd  to  blame  workingmen  or  tramps  for  going  to  the  place 
and  body  from  which  they  have  for  so  long  been  assured  com- 
fort and  prosperity  must  come. 

The  American  spirit,  that  most  famous  trait  of  our  national 
character,  that  which   prompted  the  frontiersmen  to  plunge 
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deeper  ioto  the  wilderness  in  the  face  of  terrible  hardships  and 
perils  and  ever  maintain  an  independence  that  was  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world,  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  "  Thirty  years  of  pro- 
tection have  made  the  American  an  irrational,  whimpering 
nursling  of  Congress  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior,"  says 
a  great  New  York  journal. 

With  the  development  of  the  paternal  character  of  the  gov- 
ernment, individualism  is  losing  place.  While  England,  under 
the  leadership  of  that  great  Liberal  party,  whose  work  has  done 
so  much  to  broaden  the  political  ideas  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
is  casting  away,  one  by  one,  the  last  traces  of  governmental  in- 
terference and  approaching  closer  to  the  democratic  ideal  of 
which  our  forefathers  furnished  the  world  an  example,  we  are 
caught  in  a  vortex  of  French  and  German  socialistic  tendencies, 
and  the  institutions  which  are  the  bulwark  of  our  security  seem 
gradually  becoming  endangered  by  the  engrafting  of  these  new 
ideas  on  the  popular  mind.  Our  unexampled  resources  and 
cousequeut  prosperity  have  hitherto  prevented  an  awakening  as 
to  the  dangers  we  incur  by  the  growth  of  these  tendencies. 

The  present  movements  of  the  unemployed  reveal  the  relation 
which  the  citizen  imagines  existing  between  himself  and  the 
government.  He  looks  to  it  instead  of  letting  it  depend  on  him. 
This  feeling  is  the  surest  destroyer  of  political  intelligence.  It 
is  the  most  dangerous  feature  of  our  recent  development.  The 
American  Bepnblic  is  not  so  firmly  established  but  that  a  tend- 
ency of  this  kind,  carried  too  far,  would  prove  fatal  to  the  lib- 
erties of  the  people.  A  large  republic  is  destroyed  by  internal 
corruption.  Our  system  must,  therefore,  retain  its  confederated 
feature.  The  submergence  of  the  state  into  the  nation  would 
create  the  too  large  republic  subject  to  imperfections,  from  which 
revolution  alone  could  free  it. 

"If  we  Americans  were  to  set  about  giving  to  the  state  gov- 
ernments things  to  do  that  bad  better  be  done  by  counties  and 
towns,  and  giving  the  federal  government  things  to  do  that  had 
better  be  done  by  the  states,  it  would  not  take  many  generations 
to  dull  the  keen  edge  of  our  political  capacity.  We  will  lose 
it  as  inevitably  as  the  most  consummate  of  pianists  wilt  lose  his 
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fadlity  if  he  stops  practicing,"  says  John  Fli^e.  Every  act  of 
the  general  government  which  takes  away  any  of  the  duties  of 
the  citizen,  or  interferes  with  him  in  his  private  life,  or  the  con- 
daot  of  his  business,  decreases  his  political  knowledge  and 
makes  him  less  capable  of  properly  exercising  the  franchise  of 
citizenship. 

When  economic  forces  are  disturbed  by  aids  and  subsidies  to 
certain  classes  of  industries,  when  a  state  or  town  lends  its 
credit  or  means  to  one  large  corporation  to  the  disinterest  of 
competition,  when  certain  individuals  are  enjoying  subsidies  for 
past  services  while  others  equally  worthy  receive  none,  the  nat- 
ural forces  of  development  become  thwarted  in  their  effect  and 
man  sees  in  the  government  the  cause.  He  is  the  enjoyer  of  its 
benefice  or  the  sufferer  from  its  errors.  It  is  to  him  the  good  or 
the  bad  parent  Instead  of  a  subjective  agent,  the  sensitive 
instrument  of  a  nation's  will,  it  has  become  a  potential  force, 
acting  separately  of  its  own  accord,  and  the  citizen  is  the  ab- 
ject slave,  beseeching  its  fostering  aid  or  praying  it  to  relieve 
his  burdens.  In  this  will  be  found  one  of  the  secrets  of  our 
financial  distress. 

Let  us  return  to  the  old  spirit  We  are  suffering  from  too 
much  interference.  The  best  government  is  the  least  Ameri- 
can soil  will  support  twenty  i)eople  where  there  is  now  one.  Our 
resources  are  comparatively  untouched.  Instead  of  looking  to 
the  center  for  aid  as  a  remedy  for  our  troubles,  let  us  find  it  in 
the  individual  efforts  of  the  citizen. 

G.  F.  Milton. 


A  LABOR  TRUST. 

BY  E.  M.   BUBCHABD. 

THE  word  trust  has  few  ^^eers  in  human  speech  ;  it  is  a 
most  noble  word.  While  the  words,  ^'  Trust  in  the  Lord 
and  do  good ;  so  shalt  thou  dwell  in  the  land,  and  verily  thou 
Shalt  be  fed,"  cannot  be  taken  as  a  literal  statement  of  &ct,  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  the  ages  is  that  trust  is  an  available  re- 
source of  humanity.  The  words,  "  I  trust  you,"  form  the  no- 
blest compliment  that  man  can  address  to  his  fellow,  and  the 
faithful  discharge  of  trust  is  the  summit  of  human  achievement. 

The  first  and  chiefest  of  all  trusts  is  that  of  the  family,  in 
which  one  man  and  one  woman  form  a  trust,  committing  to  it 
their  hopes,  their  happiness,  and  the  welfare  of  future  genera- 
tions; and  although  these  trusts  do  not  all  pay  regular  divi- 
dends, still  the  most  and  best  of  human  happiness  arises  out  of 
them.  The  germ  of  the  modern  trust  had  primal  planting  in 
human  nature,  but  its  finest  fruitage  is  not  yet. 

The  word  trust  has  by  virtue  of  modern  use  gotten  into  bad 
repute  with  many,  chiefly  those  upon  the  outside  of  these  mod- 
ern exemplifications  of  economy  ;  to  the  beneficiaries  they  are, 
however,  a  haven  of  refuge  from  the  anarchy  of  mistrust  and 
distrust.  The  modern  trust  is  che  joining  together  of  many  to 
secure  the  economical  production  of  wealth,  trusting  to  an 
equitable  division  of  the  net  results.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  trusts  but  what  is  most  commendable.  That  the 
power  of  a  trust  may  be  abused  is  true ;  but  all  power  is  open 
to  the  same  charge.  The  trust  is  also  an  embodiment  of  the 
true  spirit  of  socialism,  its  members  abandoning  competitive 
methods  for  those  that  are  cooperative,  exchanging  war  for 
peace,  the  spoil  of  the  victor  for  the  proceeds  of  equitable 
division. 
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The  real  objection  to  trusts  is  that  instead  of  being  one  they 
are  many ;  instead  of  blessing  all  they  enrich  the  few.  The 
shrewdest  business  men  of  the  country  are  forming  trusts  be- 
cause they  clearly  perceive  the  immense  advantages  of  this 
method  of  production ;  the  moral  of  this  object  lesson  is  that 
the  rest  of  us  would  better  be  shrewd,  too,  instead  of  railing 
against  the  successful  methods  of  our  betters.  If  the  trust 
method  is  a  good  one,  and  the  condition  of  the  trusters  points 
that  way,  then  we  all  want  some  of  it ;  and  our  duty  is  to  make 
trusts  for  ourselves  rather  than  to  break  the  trusts  of  others. 

Naturally,  trusts  are  first  formed  by  the  wealthy  few  whose 
interests  chance  to  be  nearly  identical,  then  by  those  more 
numerous  and  less  wealthy ;  and  it  is  easily  possible  that  the 
laboring  masses  may  by  degrees  come  up  to  the  trusting  level. 
''To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given"  is  the  law  of  nature,  just  as 
it  is  that  the  rolling  snowball  shall  grow  bigger.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  givvng  about  the  business.  The  man  who  has  already 
been  sharp  enough  to  get  a  little,  is  more  likely  to  get  more  than 
is  the  man  who  has  not  begun  at  all  to  get  %ome:  a  man's 
fortune  is  a  snowball  with  the  man's  life  in  it.  The  trust  has 
come  to  stay ;  those  who  trust  have  the  advantage  of  the  dis- 
trusters ;  the  moral  is  obvious. 

The  trust  method  is  exactly  opposed  to  the  distrust  method  ; 
the  one  is  the  outgrowth  of  civilization,  the  other  is  a  relic  of 
barbarism.  The  motive  for  industry  is  profit,  or  dividends,  as 
we  now  say.  Men  invest  their  capital  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
getting  dividends.  The  trust  method  is  better  because  the 
dividends  are  larger  and  surer. 

Under  the  trust  method,  capital  takes  a  silent  partner;  it 
adds  to  itself  an  element  of  power  that  is  practically  costless, 
and  which  earns  a  dividend ;  this  reenforcing  element  is  trust  or 
confidence.  It  is  a  modem  discovery  that  trust,  wisely  em- 
ployed, yields  dividends  of  a  size  not  to  be  despised.  Perhaps 
no  discovery  of  modern  times  begins  to  compare  with  this  one, 
which  most  of  us  have  not  discovered  yet,  which  has  come  upon 
us  like  an  angel's  visit — unperceived  by  our  dull  eyes.  No 
patent  has  been  issued  for  it ;  no  one  claims  the  honor  of  the 
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discovery ;  the  political  economy  that  ia  to  take  account  of  it 
yet  remaina  to  be  written ;  but  all  the  same  a  new  power  has 
come  into  the  world;  the  night  of  industry  has  broken  into 
morning ;  a  siin  has  arisen  with  light  and  power ;  the  dividends 
that  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  element  of  trust  will  be  greater 
than  those  which  have  ever  l»een  obtained  from  capital. 

It  is  also  a  fact  of  utmost  significance  that  while  capital  seems 
a  natural  monopoly  of  the  few,  trust  is  the  common  heritage  of 
the  many.  It  is  not  too  mnch  to  say  that  trust  is,  to  the  multi- 
tude, a  boundless  source  of  costless  capital,  of  which  they 
cannot  be  robbed,  and  which  no  selfishness  can  monopolize. 

It  has  taken  the  world  ages  to  discover  that  war  is  bad 
politics;  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  trade  with  one's  neighbors 
than  to  rob  them.  It  is  also  beginning  to  be  discovered  that  the 
principles  and  practices  of  war  are  bad  in  business ;  that  it  is 
better  that  all  should  labor  under  fair  exchange  than  that  the 
spoils  of  industry  should  adorn  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror. 
Surely  dividends  upon  the  element  of  trustfulness  are  better 
than  the  losses  which  are  wont  to  follow  the  exercise  of  that 
virtue,  and  this  is  what  we  derive  from  the  trust. 

What  is  a  labor  trust  1  or  rather  what  would  be  a  labor  trust  T 
for  our  subject  is  rather  within  the  domain  of  prophecy  than 
of  description.  Any  arrangement  by  which  laborers  may  in- 
vest their  capital,  which  is  their  power  to  labor — their  strength 
and  skill,  with  the  element  of  trnstfulness,  and  draw  dividends 
upon  the  whole,  would  be  a  labor  trust. 

The  capital  of  the  laborer  is  of  all  kinds  the  hardest  to  save 
because  it  will  not  keep.  A  thousand  dollars  in  the  bank  will 
be  just  as  good  to-morrow  or  next  week  as  it  is  to-day,  but  a 
day's  labor  of  one  thousand  men,  worth  perhaps  just  as  much 
or  even  more,  will  not  keep  over  night.  Whatever  value  it 
had  in  the  luorning,  if  it  remain  unused,  will  lie  found  to  have 
vanished  at  the  setting  of  the  snn.  This  obvious  and  most  im- 
portant fact  seems  to  have  escaped  general  observation  ;  at  all 
events,  its  significance  is  not  appreciated.  The  wealth  of  society 
has  been  running  out  of  this  open  spigot  for  ages,  and  aU  Ite- 
cause  a  great  many  persons  must  needs  take  hold  together  in 
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order  to  tarn  it  shut  The  hope  of  labor  is  that  ere  long  the 
requisite  number  of  hands  will  join  in  the  effort.  To  make  all 
oomparatiyely  rich  it  is  only  necessary  to  stop  the  waste  of  hu- 
man labor  and  prevent  the  stealing  of  it  I  challenge  any  in- 
telligent denial  of  this  simple  proposition. 

To  save  all  human  labor  it  is  only  necessary  to  establish 
labor  fiEMsilities  within  reach  of  all  who  possess  this  most  valu- 
able yet  most  fleeting  source  of  wealth ;  and  this  is  not  diffi- 
cult because  it  is  labor,  and  labor  alone,  that  produces  the  facil- 
ities for  labor,  factories,  tools,  engines,  machinery,  fael,  raw 
materials,  etc. 

If  in  certain  localities  at  particular  times  a  golden  dew  was 
known  to  fall  in  considerable  quantity,  men  woald  certainly  be 
there  with  appliances  for  gathering  it ;  it  would  not  be  allowed 
to  go  to  waste.  Around  every  workingman  a  golden  dew  will 
fsil  every  day  in  the  year  if  a  few  simple  conditions  are  com- 
plied with,  if  only  fadlities  for  labor  are  provided.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fEMst  that  factories,  engines,  tools,  and  machinery  do 
gather  this  golden  dew ;  do  actually  transform  the  sweat  of  la- 
bor into  articles  of  wealth  better  than  gold,  which  infallibly 
compel  the  gold  from  all  who  have  it  It  is  the  office  of  a  trust 
to  save  the  vast  amount  of  wealth  which  daily  might  be,  but 
which  now  alas !  is  not 

The  children  of  Israel  in  the  desert  had  their  wealth  of  mirac- 
ulous manna,  but  it  would  not  keep  over  night  except  once  a 
week  and  then  but  for  another  day.  Oar  manna  is  our  power 
to  labor ;  it  has  no  miraculous  origin,  bat  we  may,  if  we  will, 
store  and  keep  it  All  material  wealth  is  bat  the  stored  manna 
of  daily  toil.  Our  national  poverty,  of  which  we  brag  little 
considering  its  abundance,  is  but  the  manna  that  we  carelessly 
neglect  to  gather. 

To  save  the  now  wasted  labor  wealth  of  the  nation  would  re- 
sult in  the  creation  of  a  vast  amount  of  material  wealth,  and 
this  would  require  to  be  somewhere,  for  one  cannot  possess 
actual  wealth  without  having  a  place  to  put  it  Poverty  im- 
poses no  such  obligation  as  this ;  which  fact  has  been  noted  as 
one  of  the  advantages  of  poverty,  but  few  are  able  to  see  it  in 
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that  light.  Before  we  cau  andertake  to  secare  this  vast  ii 
of  wealth  we  muBt  needs  decide  what  is  to  be  done  with  it — 
where  to  put  it.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  storehouses  as 
of  possession — who  shall  enjoy  it  f 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  sole  present  ohstacle  to  the  un- 
limited creation  of  wealth  is  the  getting  rid  of  it.  This  getting 
rid  of  wealth  we  now  call  selling  it  becaase  trade  is  the  single 
channel  of  distribution  ;  and  to  diBtribate  by  means  of  trade  is 
to  distribute  what  the  trader  can  sell  at  a  profit  and  to  leave  all 
the  rest. 

Factories  shut  down  and  the  operatives  are  relegated  to  idle- 
ness solely  because  traders  cannot  sell  the  product  at  a  profit. 
It  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  chop  off  the  beads  of  the  work- 
meo  for  the  same  cause  ;  and  there  would  be  this  advantage,  it 
would  relieve  an  overstocked  labor  market. 

That  trade,  absolutely  free  trade,  does  not  provide  adequate 
means  of  distribution  for  the  products  of  toil  is  only  too  appar- 
ent. And  why  should  it  1  It  has  uo  such  object  in  view  ;  its 
purpose  is  the  exactly  opposite  one  of  exacting  a  profit  from 
distribution.  Trade  facilitates  distribution  much  as  the  toll-gat« 
facilitates  travel.  Before  one  may  collect  toll  upon  the  high- 
way be  must  provide  a  highway,  and  the  charges  are  limited  by 
law.  But  the  trader  provides  only  such  a  channel  as  suits  him- 
self; he  collects  whatever  toll  ho  may  be  able  to  extort,  and  is 
at  lit>erty  to  absolutely  block  the  path  of  distribution  whenever 
he  chooses  to  do  so,  and  to  extort  whatever  the  necessities  of 
men  compel  them  to  pay.  The  assumption  that  free  trade  is  a 
free  and  efficient  method  of  distribution  is  one  of  those  amusing 
absurdities  that  still  remains  to  be  laughed  out  of  countenance. 

All  wealth  is  now  created  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  it. 
The  farmer  raises  wheat  for  that  purpose,  the  shoemaker  makes 
shoes  and  the  hatter  hats,  the  tailor  makes  clothes  and  the  miller 
makes  flour ;  and  all  the  other  producers  are  working  for  the 
same  end.  I^h  and  every  toiler  makes  something,  not  pri- 
marily to  use,  but  toseB,  in  order  that  he  may  gain  the  product 
of  others.  This  is  but  another  way  of  saying  that  the  business 
of  producing  wealth  is  now  localized  and  specialized,  and  mado 
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abeolntely  dependent  upon  means  of  distribution  and  exchange. 
In  order  to  produce  more  wealth  we  must  cease  aU  concern  about  pro- 
duction and  attend  to  the  business  of  exchange.  Production  will  in- 
evitably keep  pace  with  exchange  until  the  natural  limit  of  pro- 
ductive effort  has  been  reached. 

All  the  channels  of  trade  are  now  dogged  with  wealth ;  a 
universal  effort  is  made  to  restrict  production — create  poverty — 
so  as  to  relieve  the  congestion  of  trade ;  and  millions  are  suffer- 
ing for  the  want  of  the  very  articles  which  they  are  forbidden 
to  make  in  their  idleness  because  the  trade  channel  refuses  to 
convey  and  deliver  to  them.  We  have,  on  the  one  hand,  a  super- 
abundance of  wealth  and  wealth-producing  power,  a  congested 
trade  channel,  and  an  unconquerable  mass  of  destitution  on 
the  other.  In  view  of  this  fietct  have  we  any  other  business 
exc^t  that  of  making  a  new  channel  f  How  many  more  years 
ought  we  to  spend  in  doctoring  the  trade  channel  with  tariff 
bills  f  How  many  of  us  ever  reflect  that  a  great  and  general 
conflagration  that  would  annihilate  wealth  by  the  billion  dollars' 
worth  and  lay  great  cities  in  ashes  would  be  a  godsend  to  the 
working  class,  would  relieve  them  from  want  and  misery  by 
furnishing  an  abundance  of  work  and  good  wages  f  Who  shall 
say  that  our  working,  or  rather,  our  loaflng  men  are  not  virtuous 
withstanding  such  temptation  f 

Beturning  now  to  the  question  of  what  to  do  with  the  wealth 
resulting  from  universal  industry,  the  answer  is  short — Pay  the 
workman's  wages  with  it,  and  use  it  all  in  that  way ;  do  not 
leave  an  atom  to  accumulate  and  pose  as  overproduction  in  the 
very  face  of  starving  humanity  and  well-fed  beasts. 

This  discovery  in  the  realm  of  political  economy  is  the  find- 
ing of  a  new  continent,  the  locating  of  a  western  hemisphere  in 
the  labor  world.  Wealth  production  is  now  absolutely  restricted 
because  the  wealth  absorbers  have  really  no  place  to  put  it — the 
business  sponges  are  full — and  willing  working  people  are  starv- 
ing because  it  is  not  lawful  to  squeeze  the  sponges  or  possible  to 
get  anything  by  another  channel. 

TJiere  is  absolutely  no  limit  to  the  production  of  wealth  if  we  tmU 
but  pay  the  worker  with  it.    This  is  the  key  to  the  labor  problem. 
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the  social  problem,  the  poverty  problem ;  it  is  all  there  is  of 
honesty  and  justice  in  public  affairs. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  chiefest  of  human  ends  we  need 
the  labor  trusty  something  to  which  each  worker  may  intrust  his 
day's  work  assured  of  getting  it  again.  Organize  all  labor  that 
has  nothing  better  to  do,  provide  opportunity  to  transform  each 
day's  strength  and  skill  into  some  form  of  useful  wealth,  the 
product  to  be  held  by  the  trust  Estimate  as  accurately  as 
possible  the  worth  of  each  day's  toil  and  give  the  worker  a 
certificate  of  the  amount  that  will  be  honored  by  the  trust  with 
an  equivalent  choice  of  all  its  possessions.  This  will  be  paying 
each  worker  the  fidl  amount  of  his  net  addition  to  the  world's 
wealth  in  the  product  of  any  other  workers  toil ;  and  this  is  all 
that  a  laborer  can  desire  or  have  if  exact  justice  be  done.  This 
but  requires  lawful  provision,  not  even  an  appropriation;  it 
needs  but  opx>ortunity,  labor  will  do  the  rest 

Why  not  open  the  door  into  the  workingman's  paradise!  We 
do  not  have  to  make  the  paradise  or  even  to  keep  it  in  order. 
Who  shall  say  that  we  do  not  need  a  labor  trust,  that  we  may 
not  have  one ;  and  who  will  withhold  the  effort  to  make  real 
such  an  ideal  f 

£.    M.    BUBCHABD. 


A  PROPOSED  REMEDY  FOR  THE  RAILROAD  TROUBLES. 

BY  HON.   QEORGE  GARY. 

MANY  who  regard  the  socialistio  idea  of  the  '< ownership 
and  control  by  the  whole  people  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction and  distribntion"  as  a  Utopian  dream,  are  yet  more 
than  half  disposed  to  favor  government  ownership  and  opera- 
tion of  the  railroads  of  the  country.  The  experience  of  the 
recent  Qaixotic  strike  of  the  American  Eailway  Unions  for  the 
avowed'  purpose  of  redressing  the  wrongs  of  the  employees  of 
the  Pullman  Company,  and,  probably,  for  the  unavowed  pur- 
pose of  establishing  their  power  to  dictate  the  terms  on  which 
any  great  industry  may  be  carried  on,  has  added  largely  to  the 
sentiment  in  favor  of  government  ownership  and  control. 

Plans  and  proposed  legislation  for  the  creation  of  boards  of 
arbitration  do  not  inspire  much  confidence,  because  it  is 
admitted  that  there  is  no  power  anywhere  to  compel  disputing 
parties  to  submit  to  arbitration.  Of  course  it  cannot  be 
tolerated  that  any  man,  or  any  executive  board,  of  any  organi- 
zation, shall  have  and  exercise  the  power  to  suspend  the  opera- 
tions of  commerce  and  open  the  way  for  riot,  plunder,  arson, 
and  murder,  to  compel  any  man  or  corporation  to  do  what  no 
law  can  compel  them  to  do.  And  yet  it  might  happen  at  some 
future  time,  when  such  a  strike  is  ordered,  that  one  of  the 
governors  who  protested  against  the  prompt  and  laudable 
action  of  the  president  during  the  recent  strike  and  riots  at 
Chicago,  or  one  like  them,  may  be  president  of  the  United 
States.  What  would  follow  in  such  case  no  man  can  guess.  So 
the  feeling  in  favor  of  government  ownership  of  the  railroads 
grows,  because  no  other  sure  safeguard  against  the  dangers  of 
the  future  is  seen. 

I  desire  to  suggest  a  possible  remedy  for  the  consideration  of 
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thoaghtfol  meoy  who  jastly  fear  the  conseqaenoeB  of  any  great 
extension  of  the  functions  of  the  federal  government  Bailway 
companies  are  something  more  than  private  corporations. 
Their  franchises  include  the  exercises  of  the  right  of  eminent 
domain.  They  exercise  that  right  for  the  purpose  of  construct- 
ing a  railroad,  as  the  public  exercises  it  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing a  wagon- road.  We  give  them  this  power  because 
railroads  are  public  highways — ^the  great  arteries  of  a  commerce 
of  which  wagon-roads  are  the  small  veins.  They  are  at  least 
quasi- public  highways.  Their  functions  are  quasi-public  func- 
tions. Over  them  is  conducted  the  greater  part  of  that 
commerce  between  the  states  which  the  federal  government  has 
the  same  constitutional  power  to  regulate  that  it  has  to  regulate 
foreign  commerce.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Law  and  Com- 
mission interfere  in  their  dealings  with  those  who  use  them  to 
prevent  extortion  and  unjust  discrimination  under  this  constitu- 
tional power. 

No  man  or  corporation  can  be  compelled  to  construct  and 
operate  a  great  line  of  railroad.  But  when  any  corporation 
does  so  voluntarily,  it  becomes  subject  to  that  power  to  regulate 
its  interstate  operations  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  people.  No 
man  can  be  compelled  to  enter  the  employment  of  a  great  rail- 
road corporation.  If  he  enters  it  voluntarily,  he  is  in  a  quasi- 
public  employment.  Whether  he  performs  the  duties  of  that 
employment  properly  is  not  merely,  and  only,  a  question  be- 
tween him  and  his  employer.  The  public  has  an  interest  in  it 
to  be  protected. 

The  power  to  regulate  commerce  between  the  states  includes 
power  to  require  the  adoption  and  use  of  such  brakes,  car 
heaters,  and  other  appliances,  as  are  best  adapted  to  secure  the 
safety  of  the  persons  and  property  of  those  who  use  the  rail- 
roads. It  might  require  the  employment  of  only  competent 
men  in  their  operation.  If  necessary  it  may  prescribe  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  may  be  employed. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  legislation  in  the  public  interest  to  limit 
the  conditions  of  future  contracts.  Some  states  provide  by  law 
what  every  contract  for  insurance  shall  be.     If  a  premium  is 
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paid  and  policy  issued,  the  law,  and  not  the  words  of  the  policy, 
determines  what  the  contract  is.  The  principle  of  protection  to 
the  rights  and  interests  of  the  public  by  law,  as  applied  to  com- 
merce between  the  states,  is  surely  unquestionable.  Let  it  be 
applied  to  contracts  of  employment  upon  railroads  engaged  in 
such  commerce. 

It  is  against  the  effects  of  great  strikes  on  the  railroads  that 
protection  for  the  interests  of  the  public  is  needed.  Let  the 
law  make  the  terms  of  the  contract  of  employment  on  such  rail- 
roads to  be  that  the  employment  is  for  a  certain  stated  period 
of  time  during  which  the  employee  shall  not  be  discharged 
(unless  for  just  cause),  nor  his  wages  reduced  without  his  con- 
sent, and  during  which  he  shall  not  quit  his  employment  (unless 
for  just  cause)  without  the  consent  of  his  employer.  Penalties 
— as  the  forfeiture  of  a  month's  pay — for  quitting,  or  payment 
for  an  extra  month  for  discharging,  without  just  cause,  would 
generally  secure  the  performance  of  such  a  contract  on  both 
sides.  Such  a  law  should,  of  course,  be  carefully  prepared  after 
a  dose  investigation  of  the  whole  subject  Perhax>s  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  might  be  ex- 
tended to  questions  which  might  arise  under  it. 

The  right  of  railroad  companies  to  discharge  an  employee, 
or  reduce  wages  at  pleasure,  I  think  has  been  considerably 
checked  in  its  exercise  by  the  unions  among  employees,  and 
it  is  not  very  improbable  that  they  have  sometimes  submitted 
to  insubordination  and  neglect  of  duty,  rather  than  to  meet 
the  consequences  of  different  action.  It  is  clear  that  it  would 
be  better  that  their  rights  and  the  corresponding  obligations 
should  be  regulated  by  law,  than  by  the  action,  or  fear  of  the 
action,  of  irresponsible  men  or  bodies  of  men.  In  such  em- 
ployment the  public  interest  requires  that  the  law  of  right, 
not  the  law  of  might,  shall  regulate  the  relations  of  employer 
and  employee. 

It  is  probable  that  in  any  such  legislation  as  is  here  proposed, 
provision  should  be  made  so  that  the  contracts  of  any  class  of 
employees  should  not  all  expire  at  the  same  time.  The  details 
of  such  a  law,  however,  I  am  neither  competent  nor  disposed  to 
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consider  now.    My  purpose  here  is  to  suggest  a  plan  which  I 
have  not  seen  or  heard  suggested  elsewhere. 

Contracts  for  a  stated  time  in  the  employment  of  labor  are  not 
unusual.  Seamen,  engaged  in  foreign  commerce,  ship  for  a 
voyage  and  the  law  regulates  the  terms  and  conditions  of  their 
employment,  excepting  their  wages.  Agricultural  labor  is 
nearly  always  hired  for  a  stated  time.  Courts  hold  such  a  con- 
tract to  be  an  entirety,  and  will  not  enforce  payment  if  the  em- 
ployee quits  before  the  contract  time  expires,  unless  something 
equivalent  to  a  breach  on  the  other  side  justifies  the  quitting. 
In  many  employments  the  exigencies  of  the  business  require 
that  the  employment  of  labor  shall  be  under  time  contracts. 

If  (as  I  believe)  the  constitutional  authority  to  regulate  com- 
merce between  the  states  will  sustain  such  legislation  as  is  here 
proposed,  it  seems  to  me  to  provide  a  means  for  establishing 
upon  a  sure  basis  the  rights  and  obligations  of  both  railroad 
companies  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  and  their  employees, 
and  would  protect  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  public. 

No  man  would  be  compelled  to  accept  railroad  employment 
under  such  a  law,  but  plenty  of  men  would  be  willing  to  do  so, 
for  it  would  not  impair  any  just  or  valuable  right  And  it  is 
not  probable  that  many  men  would  incur  the  loss  of  wages  al- 
ready earned  for  the  wild  purpose  of  coercing  the  whole  public 
to  attempt  the  coercion  of  a  manufacturing  corporation  into 
compliance  with  the  demands  of  its  employees — a  species  of 
cooperative  knight-errantry,  which,  having  no  precedent,  should 
have  no  following,  leaving  the  single  instance  to  stand  alone  in 
the  history  of  our  times  as  an  object  lesson. 

George  Gaky. 


RELIGION  CARRIED  INTO  CITIZENSHIP. 

AN  IMPORTANT  NEW  MOVEMENT. 

BY   HENRY  RANDALL  WAITE,   PH.D. 

THE  representatives  of  religion  are  beginning  to  understand 
that  a  chief  caase  of  their  inability  to  <^ reach  the  masses" 
is  because  they  have  sought  to  do  the  reaching  too  much  by 
talk  and  too  little  by  hand.  That  a  drowning  man  will  reject 
the  Beatitudes  in  favor  of  a  rope,  that  a  starving  man  will 
prefer  bread  to  a  confession  of  faith,  and  that  one  homeless  or 
overborne  by  calamities  will  welcome  the  hand-clasp  of  a 
sympathetic  and  helpful  fellow-man  more  readily  thau  Scripture 
texts,  ought  never  to  have  needed  demonstration.  As  the 
Founder  of  Christianity  ministered  to  bodily  as  well  as  spiritual 
needs,  interested  himself  in  the  betterment  of  temporal  as  well 
as  provision  for  eternal  conditions,  and  sought  to  introduce  into 
human  society  divine  ideas,  it  would  seem  that  these  things 
should  be  so  undeniably  among  the  chief  concerns  of  his  nine- 
teenth century  disciples,  as  to  secure  for  them  due  attention 
Without  question.  That  this  is  not  true ;  on  the  contrary,  that 
efforts  to  secure  the  recognition  of  this  truth  should  be  looked 
upou  as  departures  from  the  established  order,  however  credita- 
ble to  those  who  make  the  departures,  is  certainly  not  to  the 
credit  of  Christianity  at  large.  That  Christianity  should  prove 
itself  by  Christ-like  men,  and  that  it  thus  obtains  its  chief 
power,  is  undeniable.  That  the  extent  of  its  power  is  far  less 
than  it  might  and  should  be  is  also  unquestionable. 

If  now  Christians  of  every  name  will  give  less  attention  to 
varying  and  divisional  interpretations  of  Scripture,  sectarian 
fence-building,  discreditable  proselyting,  magnifying  of  ceremo- ' 
nials,  heresy  hunting,  higher  and  lower  criticism,  and  all  other 
unduly  emphasized  grounds  of  difference,  and  will  come  back 
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to  the  noble  level  of  the  simple  life  of  Christ,  may  they  not,  in 
thns  doing,  find  themselves  brought  into  his  nearness  to 
pablicans,  sinners,  and  all  other  men ;  and  will  they  not  thos 
solve  the  question  of  ^^ reaching  the  masses"!  We  think  so. 
But  we  think  also  that  this  happy  result  will  not  be  vouchsafed 
to  those  who  cling  with  too  much  tenacity  to  the  misconceived 
notions  of  pure  and  unadulterated  religion  by  which  it  is 
confounded  with  the  acceptance  of  either  thirty-nine  or  forty- 
nine  articles,  longer  or  shorter  confessions,  fellowship  with  any 
select  body  of  religionists,  Romanist,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Methodist, 
Baptist,  Presbyterian,  Gongregationalist,  Episcopalian,  Be- 
formed,  Lutheran,  Evangelical,  Unitarian,  or  any  one  of  the 
sects  or  subdivisions  of  sects  which,  by  claiming  superior 
loyalty  to  divinely  revealed  truths,  give  to  their  members 
occasion  for  the  assumption  that  their  choice  of  sectarian 
doctrine  or  fellowship  assures  them  a  nearness  to  the  All  Father 
not  permitted  to  their  brethren. 

Doctrines  may  and  ought  to  be  steps  in  the  stairway  to 
highest  truth,  as  each  man  ^'feeling  after  Ood,"  with  the  best 
light  obtainable,  places  his  feet  on  that  which  lifts  him  Grod- 
ward.     But  men  should  not  be  taught  to  mistake  any  one  of  its 
steps  for  the  whole  stairway,  or  the  whole  stairway  for  that 
which  it  simply  helps  to  bring  them  to — the  truth  as  God 
reveals  it  at  the  stairway's  summit :  that  truth  which  men  are 
permitted  to  enter  as  into  a  lasting  and  glorious  tabernacle ;  a 
simple,   recognized,   and  eternal   reality;  the  truth  of   God's 
fatherhood,  man's  sonship,  the  brotherhood  of  humanity,  and 
the  holy  obligation  of  all  who  thus  realize  the  joy  and  blessing 
of  God's   love,  to  love  each  other  as  he  loves  them,  and  to 
govern  their  lives  accordingly.     Thus  every  sectarian  stairway, 
with  varying  steps  of  doctrine  and  human  ideas,  may  and  should 
be  a  hallowed  footway  for  human  approach  to  one  house  of 
faith,  and  the  practical  unity  in  earthly  fellowship  and  labors  of 
the  one  and  indivisible  company  of  God's  children.     All  who 
come  to  anything  like  a  full  realization  of  the  meaning  of  God's 
fatherhood,  whatever  the  way  by  which  they  reach  it,  should 
have,  must  have,  in  truth  can  have,  no  other  desire  than  to 
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make  themselves  and  their  fellow- men  in  some  degree  worthy  of 
the  love  in  the  very  sensibility  of  which  they  find  a  revelation 
of  their  own  nnworthiness.  Eecognizing  the  fact  that  it  is  be- 
cause of  nothing  that  they  have  done  or  thought,  because  of 
neither  belief  nor  unbelief,  that  God  has  always  loved  them,  but 
simply  because  they  are  his  children,  it  must  be  plain  to  them 
that  their  belief  has  not  won  or  purchased  his  love,  but  has 
on!/  brought  them  (by  whatever  devious  way  of  doctrinal  or 
undoctrinal  thinking)  into  its  appreciation,  benediction,  and 
enjoyment. 

On  the  height  of  blessing  of  this  soul-possessing  consciousness 
of  the  love  of  God  for  all  men,  it  is  inconceivable  that  any  one 
man  should  for  a  moment  think,  much  less  give  speech  to,  the 
thought  that  God's  love  is  his  in  larger  measure  because  he 
came  into  it  by  some  one  stairway,  such  as  Bomanism,  Presby- 
terianism,  Methodism,  or  any  other  ism.  If  as  his  children 
he  loves  us  regardless  of  sects,  when  we  make  no  effort  to  be 
worthy  of  his  love,  it  is  as  his  children,  and  not  as  members  of 
sects,  that  he  loves  us  when  we  realize  and  seek  to  be  worthy  of 
his  love.  Of  one  family,  all  we  are  brethren,  and  he  who  is  our 
Father,  as  is  clearly  taught  in  the  gospels,  has  no  favorites 
among  those  who  truly  seek  to  do  his  will.  With  a  clearer  com- 
prehension of  this  fact,  there  will  be  more  unity  among 
religious  believers ;  less  desire  to  gain  accessions  to  the  ranks  of 
sects;  more  earnestness  and  greater  success  in  bringing  men, 
regardless  of  sectarian  byways,  into  the  heavenward  highway ; 
and  with  all,  an  enlargement  of  the  power  of  those  who  con- 
sider themselves  accepted  citizens  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  as 
well  as  members  of  the  earthly  commonwealth,  in  which  as 
citizens,  also,  by  virtue  of  their  Christian  obligations,  they  have 
a  present  and  binding  engagement  to  wage  ceaseless  battle  with 
the  mammon  of  unrighteousness  in  all  its  forms. 

Every  movement  in  the  direction  of  social  and  political  re- 
form has  waited,  and  languished  while  waiting,  for  this  enlarged 
power  of  Christianity.  These  movements  in  our  own  land  will 
go  forward  to  triumphant  success  when  the  whole  brotherhood 
of  religious  believers  shall  strive  together  in  the  unity  of  godly 
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citizenship  for  the  establishment^  in  x>oliticay  legislatures, 
courts,  statutes,  and  all  places  of  civic  power  and  responsi- 
bility, of  the  righteousness  that  exalteth  a  nation.  The  organic 
union  of  sects  which  men  seek  to  bring  about  by  that  paring 
and  slicing  of  doctrines  which  shall  fit  them  to  a  common 
measure,  is  of  trivial  importance  in  comparison  with  the  practi- 
cable, vitally  essential,  and  immediate  union  of  all  Gk>d- 
fearing  citizens  in  efforts  to  secure  the  doing  of  his  instead  of 
the  devil's  will  in  the  alienated  kingdoms  of  politics,  business, 
and  society.  Christians  who  cannot  find  a  common  meeting 
place  in  the  fields  of  theology,  may,  and  are  duty  bound  to 
stand  and  work  together  in  the  field  of  civics,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  those  principles  in  ethics,  civil  polity,  law,  and 
economics,  which  it  is  in  their  power  through  united  endeavor 
to  maintain;  the  general  disregard  of  which  is  due  to  their 
neglect ;  and  whose  reassertion  and  victory  can  be  secured  only 
by  their  faithfulness. 

The  Institutional  Church  League,  in  which  some  fifty  churches 
of  different  denominations  have  recently  united,  represents  a 
notable  broadening  of  religious  thought  and  activities  in  the  di- 
rection of  extending  the  influences  of  religion  by  a  genuine  and 
loving  hand-reach  among  the  neglected  multitudes  of  our  great 
cities.  What  has  thus  been  accomplished  in  the  amelioration 
of  evil  conditions,  as  through  the  Berkeley  Temple  in  Boston, 
the  Tabernacle  in  Jersey  City,  the  Judson  Memorial  Work  in 
New  York,  and  other  like  efforts,  is  remarkable  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  great  and  open  field  which  lies  before  the  religious 
people  of  America,  but  still  more  remarkable  as  an  evidence  of 
obvious,  ever  present,  and  sacred  obligations  long  and  shame- 
fully neglected. 

Out  of  these  hopeful  efforts,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  con- 
nection with  them,  there  now  comes  a  beginning  of  united  ef- 
fort in  the  direction  of  specially  applying  the  principles  of  re- 
ligion in  the  discharge  of  citizenship  obligations.  A  ^'  De- 
partment of  Applied  Ethics"  has  been  established  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Institute  of  Civics,  in  the  activities 
of  which  members  of  all  denominations  will  be  invited  to  par- 
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ticipate,  and  through  which  it  is  proposed  to  conduct  a  propa- 
ganda of  good  citizenship  based  npon  the  ideas  of  truth  and 
justice  which  are  a  part  of  the  code  of  all  who  accept  the 
tenets  of  religion.  The  earnest  and  able  principal  of  the  Berke- 
ley Temple  (Boston)  School  of  Applied  Christianity,  Professor 
Lawrence  Phelps  (a  son  of  Professor  Phelps,  of  Andover, 
of  revered  memory),  will  be  the  director  of  the  department, 
the  plans  of  which,  not  fully  formulated,  will  include 
efforts  to  give  unity  of  purpose  and  strength  to  the  vari- 
ous activities  already  seeking  to  realize  the  ends  in  view, 
to  enlist  local  religious  organizations  of  adults  and  youth, 
and  the  members  of  all  sects  in  suitable  voluntary  efforts  for 
the  realization  of  its  objects,  through  conferences,  studies,  dis- 
cussions, lectures,  and  judicious  and  practical  activities.  The 
Institute  itself  will  bring  to  the  aid  of  this  department  the  val- 
uable cooperation  of  its  trustees,  officers,  and  official  associates, 
numbering,  including  its  corps  of  lecturers  and  exclusive  of  the 
members  generally,  more  than  five  hundred  citizens  of  high 
abilities,  residing  in  all  parts  of  the  country ;  and  also  the  effi- 
cient aid  of  its  official  organ,  whose  title,  as  more  consonant  with 
its  aims  and  more  in  accord  with  the  scope  of  its  special  field, 
as  announced  by  its  publishers,  will  hereafter  be  The  American 
Magazine  of  Civics. 

The  Institute's  new  department  should  have  the  cooperation 
of  pastors  and  officers  of  churches,  officers  and  members  of 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  Young  People's  Endeavor, 
Epworth  League,  and  all  other  suitable  religious  organizations. 
Wise  and  helpful  suggestions  as  to  useful  activities  are  promised 
through  the  Magazine  of  Civics  and  through  specially  pre- 
pared circulars  ;  and  the  arrangements  for  giving  success  to  the 
work  generally  are  admirable.  Only  the  efforts  of  willing  co- 
operators  are  necessary  in  order  to  salutary  and  far-reaching 
results. 

As  indicated  by  the  statistics  presented  in  the  November 
number  of  this  magazine  (page  560),  the  number  of  voters  in  the 
XTnited  States  who  may  be  supposed  to  be  in  full  sympathy 
with  the  doctrines  of  duty  in  society  as  set  forth  in  the  teach- 
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iDgs  of  leligioiiy  is  more  than  fifty-one  per  cent  Granting 
these  conclusions,  as  the  editor  of  the  Indiana  Baptist  truly  says, 
what  a  mighty  moral  force  oonld  be  hurled  against  the  evils 
threatening  society  if  American  voters  would  exercise  the  suf- 
frage with  that  end  in  view  !  The  question  is  not  one  of  i>ower 
to  do,  but  of  will  and  performance.  Opportunity  for  useful 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  the  will  to  speed 
the  performance  is  offered,  as  above  indicated,  to  all  who 
would  have  the  ethics  of  the  Decalogue  and  the  Gk)lden  Bule 
more  fully  applied  in  civic,  social,  and  business  affiiirs,  and 
who  will  address  ^'Director  Department  of  Applied  Ethics,  Berke- 
ley Temple,  Boston,"  or  ^'  American  Institute  of  Civics,  New 
York."  In  this  work,  as  in  all  of  the  activities  of  the  Insti- 
tute, dependence  will  be  had  upon  voluntary  cooperation  with- 
out prescribed  obligations.  The  patriotic  altruism  of  which 
this  national  institution  has  so  long  been  a  tireless  and  success- 
ful exponent,  should  have  its  highest  manifestation  in  this 
special  field  of  endeavor. 

H.  B.  Waite. 


THE  PEOPLE'S  PARTY. 

BY  C.   W.   WILEY. 

THE  last  few  years  have  produced  a  new  political  party  in 
this  country.  It  had  its  precursor  about  twenty  years 
ago  in  the  Greenback  party.  Since  that  time  various  mushroom 
and  fungus  political  growths  have  sprung  up  and  died  away 
after  brief  and  spasmodic  existences.  Such  were  the  Granger 
party^  the  Farmers'  Alliance^  the  F.  M.  B.  A.,  and  various  labor 
and  socialistic  societies  and  groups.  The  Prohibition  party  can 
scarcely  be  included  among  the  above  political  fungi. 

In  1892,  for  the  first  time,  some  seeming  order  was  brought 
out  of  the  chaotic  elements  of  the  various  bushwhacking  fac- 
tions mentioned,  and  something  like  a  national  organization  ef- 
fected. The  new  combination  was  christened  the  People's 
party.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  gradually  uniting,  solidify- 
ing, and  crystallizing,  until  it  has  almost  reached  the  dignity  of 
a  national  political  organization.  Formed  of  a  heterogeneous 
multitude  of  diverse,  disorganized,  and  antagonistic  elements, 
the  mass  has  been  melted  and  fused  sufficiently  to  enable  one, 
to  some  extent,  to  analyze  and  classify  it.  Though  it  lacks  co- 
hesiveness,  still  a  rough  sketch  is  possible.  I  propose,  in  this 
paper,  to  make  such  a  draft  in  the  rough  as  reading,  listening, 
and  observation  furnish.  I  have  stood  at  a  distance  and  laughed 
at  them  ;  have  argued  with,  ridiculed,  and  denounced  them ; 
have  listened  to  and  seriously  thought  of  them  ;  have  discussed 
with  them  their  principles  and  lack  of  principle  ;  and  now 
propose  to  give  the  results.  I  write  of  them  as  they  appear 
to  me.  If  I  fail  to  do  them  justice,  it  is  because  I  have  mis- 
taken or  misunderstood  them,  and  not  from  motives  of  misstate- 
ment or  malice. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  superfluous  to  say  that  the  Populists 
are  dissatisfied  with  present  conditions,  laws,  and  tendencies ; 
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and  with  the  acts,  principles,  tendencies,  and  policies  of  the 
Democratic  and  Eepablican  parties — radically,  utterly,  and  ir- 
remediably. Not  only  those  parties  themselves,  but  their  l^s- 
lation,  statutes,  and  leaders  are  renounced,  denounced,  and  con- 
demned. See  their  preliminary  address  to  the  i)eople  at  the 
Omaha  convention.  They  seem  utterly  and  hopelessly  irrecon- 
ciled  and  irreconcilable  to  both  the  old  parties.  Especially  is 
such  the  case  in  regard  to  the  Eepublican  party.  With  that 
party  there  can  be  no  affiliation  or  cooperation.  With  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  of  the  South  and  West,  there  are  some  points  of 
similarity  and  agreement. 

To  the  Populist,  the  arch-enemy  of  mankind  is  John  Sher- 
man. He  is  closely  followed,  in  that  regard,  by  Grover  Cleve- 
land and  Benjamin  Harrison.  The  sources  of  all  evil,  distress, 
and  corruption  are  Wall  Street,  New  York,  and  Lombard  Street, 
London.  The  Republican  and  Democratic  leaders  are  the  arch- 
fiends who  carry  into  effect  the  behests  of  those  streets.  All 
other  Eepublicans  and  Democrats,  the  rank  and  file,  are  mere 
slaves  and  dupes  of  the  tyrants  mentioned.  The  self-contained 
Populist  has  nothing  but  execration  and  wrath  for  the  leaden>, 
and  pity  and  contempt  for  the  slaves  and  dupes. 

With  their  own  Meas  and  theories,  they  are  thoroughly  in- 
fatuated. They  have  no  doubt  as  to  their  inherent  purity  and 
correctness.  Argue  with  them  and  prove  by  logic,  history,  and 
by  their  actual  experiences  that  some  or  any  of  their  vagaries 
are  unsound,  misleading,  and  false,  and  the  next  day  or  honr 
they  are  back  at  you  with  the  same  exploded  doctrines,  and 
unblushingly  announce  them  as  axiomatic  truths.  The  most 
convincing  arguments  and  proofs  glide  from  them  as  darkness 
before  the  sun  ;  and  you  are  amazed  to  discover  that  they  have 
made  no  impression.  You  might  as  well  reason  with  a  block 
of  stone.  They  will  confront  you  with  a  delage  of  the  most 
astounding  statements,  and  if,  after  being  convinced  of  their 
fiction  and  falsity,  you  take  the  pains  to  study  the  matter  and 
to  bring  to  them  overwhelming  proofs  of  their  mistakes  and 
misstatements,  you  will  soon  learn  that  your  time  has  been  ut- 
terly wasted.     Your  proofs  will  only  be  jeered  at. 
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Your  trne  Populist  is  a  subject  for  psychological  research  and 
wonderment — baffling  and  discomforting  to  mental  classification 
and  analysis.  By  all  the  rules  of  mental  science  and  logic, 
your  proofs  should  convince  and  vanquish  him  ;  but  they  have 
no  such  effect  At  the  end  of  your  most  arduous  efforts,  if  you 
can  manage  to  keep  him  quiet  long  enough  to  listen  to  you,  he 
will  start  in  again  in  the  same  old  way,  with  renewed  and  re- 
doubled energy.  Dissatisfied  he  is  and  disgruntled  he  will  re- 
main. He  is  bound  to  nurse  his  supposed  grievances  ;  and  the 
more  he  nurses  them,  the  more  violent  he  becomes. 

The  next  most  prominent  characteristic  of  the  regulation 
Populist  is  his  violent  and  rabid  hostility  to  the  things 
that  are.  Everything  is  out  of  joint  After  listening  to  his 
ravings,  you  will  be  surprised  and  grieved  that  one  man  should 
be,  at  so  many  points,  so  hostile  and  disaffected  to  the  laws,  in- 
stitutions, and  customs  of  his  country.  His  opposition  is  not 
that  of  sorrow,  meekness,  and  resignation,  but  of  the  loud  and 
virulent  variety.  A  man  could  not  protest  more  vehemently  if 
he  were  being  robbed  and  despoiled  by  robbers  and  cut-throats. 
But  it  is  when  a  number  of  them  come  together  and  air  their 
sympathetic  grievances  that  you  see  them  at  their  worst  The 
president.  Congress,  legislatures,  railroads,  corporations,  bankers, 
and  business  men  are  denounced  and  defamed  in  terms  that  make 
the  listener  blush  for  his  race  and  humanity. 

The  unthinking,  ignorant  man  falls  an  easy  prey  to  these 
agitators.  No  matter  how  peacefully  and  contentedly  he  may 
have  lived  in  this  country  year  aft»r  year,  these  chronic  grum- 
blers will  find  a^"  grievance  for  him  and  prove  it  by  their  own 
peculiar  tracts  and  arguments.  He  listens  and  discovers  that 
he  has  been  wronged,  although  he  did  not  know  it.  They  soon 
convince  him  that  his  wrongs  are  legion  and  monstrous.  He 
becomes  dissatisfied  and  unhappy,  and  rails  at  his  country 
and  its  laws  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  instructors.  The  com- 
mon and  inevitable  dupe  for  conversion  to  the  new  faith  is  the 
victim  of  hard  times  or  other  misfortune.  He  becomes  a  sure 
))rey,  at  first,  and  then  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  new  faith. 
The  milk  of  human  kindness  turns  to  gall  and  wormwood,  and 
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the  laws  of  bia  country  become  the  cauBes  of  his  misfortnDes. 

On  every  street  corner  you  will  fiud  the  wordy  advocates  and 
walking  delegates  of  the  new  faith,  finding  fault  with  every- 
thing aud  everybody,  waiting  and  watching  for  an  opportunity 
to  proselyte  and  convert  new  disciples  to  the  cause.  Their  zeal, 
energy,  aud  ingenuity  are  marvelous,  and  one  cannot  help  bat 
wish  that  the  same  could  be  expended  to  a  useful  and  laudable 
purpose.  In  this  respect,  they  ninch  resemble  the  early  Chris- 
tians when  trying  to  convert  a  world.  DifBcalties  seem  to 
please  theiu  ;  no  effort  is  spared  ;  time  is  not  taken  into  account : 
and  business  is  neglected. 

Whatever  calamity  or  misfortune  aflliets  the  people  is  used  as 
a  basis  for  adding  new  recruits.  A  failure  of  crops  is  welcomed 
as  an  aid  to  the  cause.  A  strike,  a  lockout,  a  fall  in  wages,  or 
depression  in  business,  is  used  asa  happy  instrument  to  promote 
their  interests  and  add  to  their  numbers. 

The  Goxeyite  lunacy  was  to  them  a  harvest,  and  convincing 
proof  of  all  they  had  maintained.  The  coal  miners'  strike,  the 
Pullman  boycott  and  attendant  lawIessnesB  seemed  to  them  uat 
nral  consequences  of  corporate  cupidity  and  spoliation.  They 
prophesied  and  many  hoped  that  it  was  the  beginning  of  a 
revolution.  Frequent  mention  was  made  by  many  of  the  sim- 
ilarity of  conditions  existing  in  this  country  to  those  preceding 
the  French  Ilevolution.  The  action  of  courts  aud  the  military 
arm  of  the  government  in  suppressing  violence  and  compelling 
respect  for  law  and  order,  was  strongly  denounced  by  them  as 
unlawful  and  outrageous.  The  Popniists  were  back  of  these 
troubles,  encouraging  aud  urging  them  on  ;  and  as  a  result  of 
such  countenance  and  support,  they  expect  and  count  on  a  large 
accession  to  their  numbers.  In  fine,  lawlessness  aud  suffering 
seem  pleasing  to  them  ;  while  they  would  look  on  business  re- 
vival aud  peace  and  contentment  as  calamitons. 

The  main  accomplishment  of  the  Populist  is  his  knowledge  of 
finance  and  political  economy.  There  is  where  he  "shiuee.'' 
What  he  does  not  know  about  finance  and  the  financial  man- 
agement of  this  great  nation  is  not  worth  knowing.  The  greatest 
minds  of  this  and   every  other  nation  have  been   devoted   to 
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solviDg  the  perplexing  and  knotty  questions  of  national  financial 
management  Many  have  made  it  the  study  of  their  lives. 
Bat  the  average  Popnlist,  however  unlettered  and  untutored, 
will  solve  the  most  vexatious  problems  therein  with  a  readiness, 
ease,  and  glibness  that  will  astound  one.  He  will  point  out 
all  the  errors  that  have  existed  from  Alexander  Hamilton  to 
John  G.  Carlisle,  and  suggest  improvements  and  corrections. 
Though  he  cannot  successfully  manage  a  small  blacksmith 
shop,  a  peanut  stand,  a  grocery  store,  or  a  forty  acre  farm,  and 
will  become  hopelessly  entangled  therein,  yet  he  will  unravel 
the  knottiest  of  national  or  international  financial  tangles  with 
ease  ;  and  become  exceedingly  vexed  and  angry  at  any  one  who 
doubts  his  solution  or  questions  its  absolute  correctness.  He 
knows  all  the  details  and  minutisB  intuitively. 

To  the  writer  it  was  for  a  long  time  a  puzzle  where  each  and 
every  member  of  this  party  gleaned  their  astounding  and  un- 
heard of  statistics  and  minutiae  of  detail.  After  a  series  of  vol- 
umes of  Populistic  literature  became  known  to  him  his  wonder 
ceased.  These  works  should  be  mentioned.  By  writers  mostly 
unknown  to  fame,  a  number  of  volumes  have  been  unloaded 
upon  the  public,  at  cheap  prices,  which  the  average  Populist 
reads,  quotes,  and  believes  in  with  the  implicit  faith  of  the 
Puritan  in  his  Bible.  He  does  not  question  their  astounding 
statements  or  doubt  their  truth  and  correctness.  This  Populistic 
literature  is  a  marvel  and  a  revelation  to  the  uninitiated.  In  it 
men  are  vilified  who  deserve  naught  but  praise.  Men  are 
praised  who  merit  only  contempt.  Speeches  and  writings  are 
so  distorted,  misinterpreted,  and  misrepresented  that  their  au- 
thors would  stand  aghast  at  the  uses  made  of  them  and  the 
thoughts  attributed  to  them.  Such  personages  as  Lincoln,  Grant, 
Thad  Stevens,  Sumner,  Garfield,  Blaine,  John  Sherman,  and 
others  are  made  to  father  thoughts  and  sentiments  they  never 
heard  or  harbored  ;  ideas  so  out  of  place,  so  unthought  of,  that 
they  would  never  recognize  their  alleged  authorship.  All  these 
are  so  interwoven,  detached,  changed,  misinterpreted,  and  mis- 
represented, in  such  an  interminable  tangle,  as  totally  to  distort 
them  from  their  original  meaning  and  intent.     After  reading  a 
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few  of  these  volumes,  no  one  need  wonder  at  the  crack-brained 
ideas  of  the  average  Popnlist.  For  the  most  part,  they  are  a 
travesty  on  political  economy  and  logic,  and  an  outrage  on  facts 
^nd  common  sense. 

Let  some  one  spring  a  new  theory  of  socialistic  life,  and  the 
Populists  at  once  adopt  it.  They  do  not  inquire  into  its  absurd- 
ities, or  analyz/C  its  statements  to  sift  out  fact  from  fiction,  or 
logic  from  unreason,  but  immediately  repeat  the  statements  as 
absolute  verity.  They  never  think  of  doubting  the  correctness 
of  the  ideas  expressed  in  the  works  of  Bellamy,  Henry  G^rge, 
Ignatius  Donnelly,  and  other  of  their  authors,  any  more  than 
does  the  student  doubt  the  correctness  of  his  arithmetic  Reason 
with  them  you  cannot  To  them  their  favorite  authors  are 
faultless  and  incapable  of  error. 

If  you  dispute,  or  ridicule  their  literature,  you  at  once  become 
in  their  eyes  the  agent  or  dui)e  of  corporate  wealth.  However 
poor  or  honest  you  may  be,  they  will  not  spare  you.  To  dis- 
believe in  their  doctrines  is  treason  to  the  ''down- trodden  mill- 
ions," and  you  are  denounced  as  a  ''minion  of  Wall  Street" 

Throughout  the  West,  the  Populists  have  added  largely  to 
their  numbers  by  advocating  the  cause  of  free  coinage  of  silver. 
By  making  this  their  main  issue  and  keeping  quiet  on  their  na- 
merous  lunatic  theories,  they  have  received  a  much  larger  sup- 
port than  they  otherwise  would.  Should  they  throw  off  their 
silver  mask  and  openly  espouse  their  socialistic  and  communistic 
doctrines,  a  large  part  of  their  numbers  in  that  section  would 
soon  fall  away.  At  present,  "hard  times"  and  business  de- 
pression are  their  main  support.  When  business  resumes  its 
normal  aspect  and  prosperity  again  brightens  the  land,  the  vo- 
ters will  fall  away  from  them  like  leaves  from  trees  after  au- 
tumnal frosts. 

The  rank  and  file  of  the  party  are  mostly  well-meaning,  misled 
men,  sufTering  under  business  depression,  ready  to  grasp  at 
any  new  thing  that  holds  out  a  promise  of  betterment  False 
theories  and  teachings  are  their  bane.  Prosperity  and 
sound  doctrines  will  heal  their  disaffection.  But  back  of 
these   men    is    something  more,    something    worse,   something 
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deadly.  Urging  on  dissatisfaction^  lawlessness,  and  violence, 
are  a  lot  of  cowardly  skulkers  filled  with  mischief,  dis- 
loyalty, and  treason  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  their  country — 
men  who  have  no  respect  for  law  or  human  rights ;  men  who 
should  feel  the  weight  of  law  and  justice ;  followers  of  Spies, 
Parsons,  and  Ling ;  men  who  take  advantage  of  misery  and  dis- 
tress to  foment  violence  and  lawlessness.  These  pernicious 
traitors  to  the  laws  and  institutions  of  America  prophecy  revo- 
lution and  bloodshed  because  they  hoi)e  for  such.  They  are  now 
seeking  to  direct  and  control  the  new  party.  They  seek  first  to 
make  the  i)eople  dissatisfied,  then  to  disregard  law  and  the 
authorities,  then  to  come  out  in  open  violence  and  treason. 

For  this  purpose  they  condemn  both  the  old  parties,  claiming 
that  Congress,  legislatures,  and  courts  are  corrupt  and  that  all 
laws  are  made  and  enforced  in  the  interest  of  evil  and  against 
the  welfare  of  the  poor  and  honest  They  seek  first  to  under- 
mine, then  to  overthrow. 

Any  close  observer  of  Populist  doctrines,  speeches,  and  liter- 
ature cannot  fail  to  discover  these  instigators  of  evil  working  in 
and  through  the  new  party  and  striving  to  create  trouble.  By 
falsehood  and  slander  they  have  already  made  their  members 
dissatisfied.  They  have  made  them  believe  that  present  gov- 
ernmental powers  and  agencies  are  thoroughly  corrupt  and  hos- 
tile to  the  common  people.  They  have  already  caused  them  to 
look  upon  courts  and  military  with  suspicion  and  hostility. 
They  have  encouraged  and  sympathized  with  lawless  outbreaks 
against  authority. 

Debs  and  his  strike  on  the  railways,  McBride  and  his  striking 
coal  miners,  Goxey  and  organized  vagrancy,  Waite  and  the 
Cripple  Creek  strikers,  were  all  backed  by  the  Populists,  and 
attendant  lawlessness  and  violence  encouraged  and  approved. 
The  party  must  soon  call  a  halt  to  these  treasonable  indications 
within  its  ranks,  or  inevitable  overthrow  and  disgrace  soon 
await  it  Such  things  cannot  long  continue.  If  its  advocates 
hope  to  form  a  great  party,  fitted  to  take  charge  of  the  great 
and  complex  interests  of  this  country,  and  administer  them  for 
the  benefit  of  the  common   people,  they  must  sternly  repress 
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all  iDdicatioQs  of  turbulence  and  lawieaaaesB.  One  rebellioD 
in  this  coQQtry  has  beeu  enoagh  for  a  good  many  years  to 
come  ;  and  the  hare-brained  schemera  and  poisonous  workers  of 
evil  who  seek  to  overturn  law  by  violence,  will  be  pat  down 
with  promptness  and  dispatch. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  anarchy  is  a 
principle  of  the  People's  party.  Bat  I  do  wish  to  say  that  it 
is  or  will  be  the  result  of  present  Populist  teachings.  The 
tendency  is  rapidly  in  that  direction.  The  party  most  weed 
ont  the  mischief-makers.  The  socialists,  comiuuuJsts,  and  an- 
archists have  already  chosen  that  party  for  a  home  and  harbor, 
aud  are  using  it  to  work  ont  their  designs,  and  aa  a  means 
to  disseminate  their  pernicious  doctrines.  The  tone  of 
many  of  the  party,  under  these  sinister  influences,  is  fast  be- 
coming more  violent  and  destrnctive.  During  the  late  labor 
troubles  many  niembei'S  of  the  party  were  outspoken  advocates 
of  blood  and  revolution.  They  were  really  hanging  over  the 
precipice  of  treason.  With  present  tendencies,  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  it  is  very  doubtful  if  one  can  be  a  full  mem- 
ber of  that  parly  and  a  good  citizen,  at  the  same  time.  Should 
the  sober,  second- thought  of  the  many  honest  and  patriotic  men 
of  the  party  succeed  in  controlling  tfae  advocates  of  evil  in 
their  ranks  and  spew  out  the  fanged  adders  that  have  affiliated 
with  them,  there  are  some  hopes  of  the  party's  becoming  a 
great  national  organization.  But  if  such  t>e  not  done  and  done 
soon,  the  party  is  doomed.  A  few  more  Waites,  Lewellings,  Pen- 
noyers.  Debs,  and  Sovereigns,  placed  in  power  and  authority, 
and  the  party  will  be  hopelessly  ground  to  powder  by  public 
opinion  at  the  ballot-box.  Such  mischief-makers  should  be 
relegated  to  the  rear  and  to  oblivion.  Their  control  and  lead- 
ership can  only  mean  party  ruin.  The  states  now  afflicted 
with  their  lawless  rule  are  groaning  with  their  burdens.  Bosi- 
ness  is  appalled  with  fear.  Mouey  refuses  to  go  iuto  their  do- 
mains until  purged  of  their  follies.  Respectable  laborers  and 
business  men  are  ashamed  and  humiliated. 

The  worst  feature  of  the  party  is  its  lack  of  level-heatled 
leaders.     If  there  are  any  such,  they  have  failed  to  make  them- 
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selves  manifest.  The  party  has  been,  up  to  date,  the  constant 
prey  of  violent  demagognes  and  discredited  politicians  from  the 
older  parties.  No  party  that  is  officered  by  conscienceless  agita- 
tors and  political  mountebanks  can  hope  to  gain  the  confidence 
of  the  great  American  i)eople.  There  is  scarcely  an  ill-wisher 
of  this  country  to-day  to  be  found  outside  of  the  folds  of  the 
Populist  party.  It  is  an  omen  of  the  tendencies  of  that  organ- 
ization. The  ultimate  end  of  the  party,  with  present  senti- 
ments and  leadership,  can  only  be  extinction  and  disgrace.  As 
soon  as  good  times  reappear  and  business  ijevives,  the  party 
will  die  away.  It  was  the  product  of  distress  and  dissat- 
is£EU)tion,  and  when  they  cease,  the  party  will  go  with  them. 
Some  of  their  principles  will,  doubtless,  survive  and  be  incor- 
porated in  a  party  that  may  have  influence  and  standing  in  the 
nation.  But  that  party  will  have  to  be  under  the  control  of 
wise  leadership  and  intelligent  patriotism.  Parties  of  violence, 
discord,  and  lawlessness  cannot  endure.  The  Populist  party 
has  already  gone  so  far  in  that  direction  that  it  will  be  almost  a 
hopeless  task  to  save  it  from  destruction.  So,  as  a  party,  I 
prophecy  for  it  a  speedy  dissolution.  Its  short  life  has  been 
unique  and  unsavory.  Its  hasty  dissolution  in  death  will  be 
gladly  welcomed  by  every  lover  of  his  country. 

C.  W.  Wiley. 
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A  department  devoted  to  notes  and  comments  concerning  affairs  of  tw- 
terest  to  intelligent  and  patriotic  citizens.  Communications  relating 
to  local  and  other  efforts  for  the  improvement  ofaovemmenicU  and 
eodal  conditions^  on  the  part  of  individuals  or  Antnicipal  I^eform, 
Oood  Oovemment.  Law  and  Order ,  and  similar  organizations,  in- 
cluding ethical  and  religious  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  good  citi- 
zenship, are  especialhf  invited.  Address  Outlook  Department^ 
American  Journal  of  Politics^  S8  Park  Bow,  New  York, 

A  **  Patriotic  Boss  System."— Dr.  T.  W.  Braidwood,  in  an  article  in  the 
^ineland  (N.  J.)  Journal,  says : 

**  If  the  people  are  convinced  that  bossism  is  an  un-American  concern, 
fertile  in  resources  for  municipal  corruption,  and  therefore  dangerous  as 
well  as  being  disgraceful  to  our  professions  of  patriotism,  let  us  at  once  take 
steps  to  organize  permanent  action  to  antagonize  the  action  of  Vineland*8 
boss  system. 

**  Under  the  inspiration  of  the  American  Institute  of  Civics,  I  have  under- 
taken to  introduce  the  *  Patriotic  Boss  System '  in  Vineland  with  a  view  to 
early  codperative  action.  The  names  of  both  ladies  and  gentlemen  williDg 
to  work  in  the  cause  are  respectfully  requested.'' 


Civic  Reform  in  Various  Cities.— Several  hundred  Topeka,  Kansas, 
citizens  have  adopted,  with  a  view  to  immediate  organization,  the  articles  of 
the  Philadelphia  Municipal  League,  which  appear  elsewhere.  ...  In 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  a  civic  federation  is  in  process  of  organization,  its 
inception  being  chiefly  due  to  the  alarming  spread  of  the  evils  attendant 
upon  gambling.  One  of  its  active  promoters  is  Rev.  R.  V.  Hunter,  of  the 
Central  Presbyterian  church.  .  .  .  Oalesburg,  Illinois,  has  in  effective 
operation  a  civic  federation  organized  to  combat  serious  evils  in  municipal 
administration.  .  .  .  Under  the  title  of  **  Municipal  Club  "  an  organiza- 
tion of  many  of  the  representative  citizens  of  Rochester,  New  York, 
devoted  to  the  promotion  of  civic  reforms,  was  effected  October  17.  Dr.  E. 
M.  Moore  presided  and  trustees  were  chosen  as  follows :  Theodore  Bacon, 
Robert  Matthews,  Eugene  Satterlee,  Max  Lowenthal,  A.  I.  C,  John  Bower, 
Joseph  O'Connor,  A.  I.  C,  Joseph  T.  Ailing,  Rev.  Algernon  S.  Crapsey, 
Herman  G.  PfaeiTlln.  The  constitution  of  the  club  vests  in  them  a  great 
share  of  authority  in  shaping  and  determining  its  policy.  Addresses  were 
made  by  Hon.  Joseph  O'Connor,  A.  I.  C,  Prof.  John  G.  Allen,  A.  I.  C, 
Rev.  A.  S.  Crapsey,  Joseph  T.  Ailing,  and  Byron  H.  Prennett.  Mr. 
O'Connor  expressed  some  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  interfering  as  an 
organization  with  such  matters  as  the  nomination  and  election  of  public 
officers,  and  was  inclined  to  think  the  best  work  of  such  a  club  would  he  in 
keeping  strict  watch  over  the  course  of  the  officers  chosen,  in  spreading 
information  as  to  city  affairs,  in  discussing  the  unsettled  problems  in 
municipal  government,  and  above  all  in  striving  to  build  up  a  harmonious 
public  opinion  in  regard  to  public  duty.    .     .     .    Syracuse,  N.   Y.,  also  has 
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a  newly  organized  civic  club  in  the  interests  of  better  local  government. 
One  of  its  members,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Bacon,  aided  in  the  organization  of  the 
Rochester  club.  .  .  .  The  Cleveland  (Ohio)  World  announces  the  forma- 
tion of  a  civic  federation  in  that  city,  following  a  meeting  of  laymen  and 
clergymen  at  the  rooms  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  with  objects  as  follows :  **  To 
promote  a  federation  of  the  moral  forces  of  the  city,  regardless  of  sect,  party* 
or  circumstance  in  life,  with  a  view  of  stimulating  the  civic  spirit  of  our 
people,  ameliorating  the  existing  conditions,  social,  sanitary,  and  political, 
and,  in  general,  by  sympathetic  cooperation  wiih  the  city  officials,  fostering 
the  administration  of  municipal  affairs  upon  business  rather  than  political 
methods."  Representatives  of  Christian  Endeavor  Societies,  the  Central 
Labor  Union,  and  Knights  of  Labor  were  present.  Among  the  leading  pro- 
moters of  this  promising  movement  are  Qen.  James  Bamett,  A.  I.  C,  Rev. 
Hiram  C.  Haydn,  D.D.,  A.  I.  C,  J.  E.  Cheeseman,  Robert  Bondlow,  and  Rev. 
Levi  Gilbert,  D.D.  .  .  .  A  Joint  committee  of  the  civic  reform  clubs  of 
Chicago  on  October  13  met  to  discuss  needed  legislation  for  the  welfare  of 
the  children  of  that  city.  There  were  present  J.  S.  Miller,  Prof.  Eklward  W. 
Bemis,  A.  I.  C,  Prof.  Bamberger,  Judge  H.  B.  Hurd,  Judge  Willis  G. 
Jackson,  A.  L  C,  Dr.  Sarah  H.  Stevenson,  and  Miss  Jane  Adams.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  draft  a  law  providing  for  a  special  court  for 
juvenile  delinquents.  ...  A  new  feature  of  the  late  local  political  cam- 
paign in  Buffalo,  X.  Y.,  was  the  Good  Government  clubs  in  the  various 
wards,  after  the  plan  which  has  been  adopted  so  extensively  in  New  York 
and  Brooklyn.  The  motto  of  the  originators  of  the  movement  is  **Municipal 
government  is  business,  not  politics."  .  .  .  The  organization  of  a  civic 
federation  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  law  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  is  also  assured. 
It  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  enormous  number  of  gambling  houses  and  wine- 
rooms  in  the  city  and  the  open  violation  of  the  Sunday  law.  Articles  of 
incorporation  were  died  October  10  at  Columbus  and  the  executive  com- 
mittee here  is  mapping  out  work  for  a  vigorous  campaign.  The  name  of 
the  organization  as  incorporated  is,  **  The  Citizens*  Federation  of  the  City  of 
Toledo."  and  its  incorporators  are :  Norman  S.  Lewis,  Charles  L.  France, 
John  L.  Brandt,  James  H.  Sprague,  and  Edgar  P.  Mull.  The  object  is  **  to 
promote  good  citizenship,  to  encourage  the  enforcement  of  national,  state, 
and  municipal  laws,  to  assist  and  insist  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  same 
and  to  promote  the  public  good."  .  .  .  Joseph  Packard,  Jr.,  president  of 
the  Baltimore  Reform  League,  recently  delivered  an  address  before  the 
**Unit  Club,"  also  a  reform  organization,  in  which  he  said,  among  other  true 
things,  that  the  hope  for  improvement  in  government  lies  in  keeping 
national,  state,  and  city  issues  entirely  apart.  .  .  .  A  number  of  Camden 
gentlemen  interested  in  topics  of  the  day  met  in  Mayor  Westcott*s  office, 
in  the  City  Hall,  October  10th,  and  organized  the  Civic  Club.  The  club 
will  have  monthly  discussions,  with  a  dinner  as  accessory.  This  club  does 
not  confine  itself  wholly  to  reform  matters,  but  will  discuss  literature  and 
current  events.  .  .  .  The  Municipal  Order  League  of  Chicago  has  taken 
action  on  street  begging  as  follows : 

**  Whereas,  We  deem  the  subjection  of  young  children  and  infants  to  the 
severe  cold  of  winter  for  such  purpose  a  cruel  and  inhuman  practice. 

**  Whereas,  Investigation  reveals  the  fact  that  many  of  these  children  are 
hired  out  by  mothers  to  other  women  for  the  express  purpose  of  obtaining 
money  from  a  sympathetic  and  unsuspecting  public,  thereby  provoking  un- 
just criticism  toward  our  city  fathers,  who,  we  fully  believe,  will  see  no 
mother  and  babe  suffer  for  food  and  shelter. 
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"  Wlitrenn,  We  believe  Buoh  putillc  demon  at  nttiona  haven  lendeQ<!<r  to 
leaaen  rather  than  increase  the  protective  spirit  of  man  toward  recent 
motherhodd  (especially  when  it  is  tlie  mother  who  t>eKs),  thereby  endAOger- 
iiiK  the  lives  of  both.    Be  it 

"Resolved,  That  tlie  Municipal  Order  League  eocoiiraice  aod  teuder  thrir 
Hupport  to  the  city  offlciala  io  carrying  out  the  letter  of  the  law  toward  sncb 
otTendere ;  as  also,  ull  Kirls  under  sixteen  years  uf  age  found  soliciting;  klni* 
or  HellltiK  any  kind  of  thing  on  the  streets  tinerelx  o'clock  in  the  ex-ening; 
nnd  that  a  building  be  procured  for  the  detention  and  relief  of  such  cases, 
and  also  all  mothers  and  young  children  who  may  need  assIstaDce,  said 
building  to  be  maintained  by  civic  appropriations." 

Christian  Citizenship  iNSTmicTios. — Among  the  "  Workers'  Trsiu- 
JnK  Classes"  of  Ibe  Duytoa.  O.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  ia  a  "Christian  Cilizenahip 
Class."  which  meets  euuh  Siibbaih  evening  after  a  simple  lunch  provided  by 
the  AMociatlun,  closing  In  time  for  the  yonni;  people's  meetiiiK«.  The  plans, 
as  announced  by  the  aeoretary,  Evart  Q,  Ronttahn,  are  as  follows:  The 
course  of  study  will  cover  a  series  of"  Problems  of  the  New  Bra."  Including 
the  elementary  phases  of  "  Citizenship,"  with  the  resultant  relationships  to 
various  ethical  and  reform  questions;  all  subjects  being  Investigated  and 
diBciitsed  from  (lie  Bllilicol  standpoint  In  an  earnest  endeavor  lo  apply 
Cbrist's  teaching  to  present  day  problems. 

The  following  twelve  problems  with  their  local  application  will  be  studied 
on  the  basis  of  Dr.  Josiah  Strong's  "  Our  Country  "  and  "  The  New  Km." 
and  the  series  of  "Studies"  prepared  by  Prof.  Graham  Taylor  for  the  Young 
Mm' a  Era  : 

The  Problem  of  the  Country  Town,  of  the  City  Center,  of  I  m  mitral  ion, 
of  Industrial  Life,  of  Sunday  Rest  and  the  Working  Day,  of  Poverty,  of 
Crime,  of  the  Liquor  Power,  of  Social  Vice,  of  Luxury,  of  the  Local  Church, 
and  of  Christian  Cooperation. 

The  class  sessions  will  embrace  topical  discussion;  sentence  reports  of 
reading,  thought,  and  observation  ;  question  bos  for  the  treatuient  of  varied 
queries. 

The  reading  oonrae  will  include,  Orst,  the  reading  of  a  standard  periodi- 
cal, of  the  person's  choice,  with  a  view  to  securing  material  for  these  studies. 

Bright,  brief,  and  breeity  pamphlet  issues  will  be  supplied  weekly,  acoom- 
pan led  by  simple  question  blanks  for  securing  a  closer  reading  and  more 
thoughtful  consideration  of  the  literature.  The  second  part  of  this  scheme 
includes  the  organization  of  auxiliary  classes,  with  or  without  meetings  for 
class  study,  in  every  church,  with  the  members  of  the  Association  as  me- 
diums of  communication  and  inspiration.  If  possible,  class  meetings  should 
be  held  regularly.  If  but  thirty  minutes.  At  least  secure  a  circle  of  readers 
studying  regularly,  as  su^ested  above,  standanl  periodicals,  and  the  weekly 
pamphlet  issues  and  study  slips,  for  which  ten  cents  h  week  will  be  contrib- 
uted by  each  member. 

AiiTicLES  OF  Philadbi.psta  MttMciPAt^  Leaoue.— In  reaponse  tn  k- 
questa  for  a  suitable  form  of  organisation  for  municipal  reform  aawx-tatloua, 
we  present  the  articles  of  the  Philadelphia  Municipal  League  aa  fullowa, 
omitting  the  name  of  that  city  ; 

"  We,  the  members  of  the  Municipal  League  of  .  .  .  inviting  the  eo- 
opemtlon  of  all  our  fellow-citixens,  hereby  declare  and  pledge  uurselvea  lo 
the  enforcement  of  the  following  prluclplea ; 
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First — We  believe  that  the  hi{;hest  principles  of  municipal  self-govern- 
ment in  the  United  States  will  be  materially  promoted  by  the  absolute  sepa- 
ration of  municipal  politics  from  national  and  state  politics. 

**  Two — The  material  prosperity  of  all  citizens  residing  or  having  business 
interests  in  the  city  of  .  .  .  depends,  in  great  measure,  upon  the  honest 
and  efficient  conduct  of  its  government  by  enlightened  methods  and  upon 
business  principles.  .  .  .  should  have  the  most  improved  system  of  taxes, 
of  street-paving,  of  lighting,  of  water,  of  drainage,  of  schools,  of  transit, 
and  all  other  public  necessities  and  conveniences.  To  secure  these  results 
will  be  the  incessant  aim  of  the  Municipal  League  of    .    .    . 

**  Three — We  pledge  ourselves  to  nominate  or  indorse  only  such  candidates 
as  we  believe  to  be  honest  and  capable  and  in  sympathy  with  the  principle 
of  absolute  separation  of  municipal  from  state  and  national  politics. 

**  Four — We  advocate  the  practical  extension  of  the  highest  principles  of 
civil  service  reform  to  all  municipal  departments,  and  demand  a  rigorous 
observance  of  all  laws  and  regulations  concerning  appointments  to  and  re- 
movals from  the  municipal  civil  service. 

**  Five— It  will  be  the  special  object  of  the  Municipal  Leag^ue  of  ...  to 
make  a  thorough  and  scientific  investigation  of  the  correct  principles  of  local 
self-government,  especially  as  adapted  to  this  municipality,  and  to  collect 
and  publish  all  appropriate  information  on  the  defects  and  needs  of  our  city 
government.  While  the  members  of  the  league  may  be  members  of  widely 
different  national  or  state  organizations,  all  will  be  united  in  the  common 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  best  city  government  for  the  wisest  expenditure  of 
money,  of  advancing  the  material  growth  of  the  municipality,  and  of  stim- 
ulating that  spirit  of  progress  in  her  citizens  which  will  secure  for  them  and 
their  descendants  the  largest  measure  of  domestic  comfort  and  of  commer- 
cial prosperity." 

The  methods  as  set  forth  in  the  by-laws  are  as  follows : 

1.  Educational— By  demonstrating  to  the  public  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  absolute  separation  of  national  and  stAte  politics  from  munic- 
ipal politics ;  and  by  the  publication  of  a  series  of  tracts  on  municipal  affairs. 

2.  Practical  — By  nominating  candidates,  when  necessary,  who  are 
pledged  to  carry  out  the  declaration  of  principles  of  the  league. 

The  by-laws  provide  that  any  one  who  subscribes  to  the  declaration  of 
principles  may  become  a  member.  The  management  is  intrusted  to  the 
customary  officers  and  a  board  of  managers  composed  of  one  delegate  from 
each  ward  and  a  specified  number  at  large. 

Public  officers  are  not  denied  membership  and  the  only  provision  is  the 
following:  **  No  person  shall  acceptor  hold  a  nomination,  election,  or  ap- 
pointment to  any  municipal  or  public  office  to  which  a  salary  is  attached 
and  at  the  same  time  be  an  officer  or  manager  of  the  league." 


The  Triumph  of  Good  Citizenship  in  New  York.— Rev.  Charles  H. 
Parkhurst,  D.D.,  to  whom  more  than  to  any  other  individual  is  due  by  com- 
mon verdict  the  magnificent  triumph  of  good  citizenship  achieved  in  New 
York  on  November  6th,  penned  these  characteristic  words  for  publication  in 
the  New  York  Press  on  the  morning  following  the  great  victory  : 

**  This  day  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  city,  and,  more  than  that, 
in  the  history  of  our  state  and  country.  The  hearts  of  the  people  are  pro- 
foundly stirred.  Their  eyes  have  been  opened  to  the  possibility  of  better 
things.  The  distresse<l  and  downtrodden  had  been  so  long  ground  under 
the  hard,  dirty  heel  of  the  vicious  beast  that  has  preyed  upon  them  that  they 
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had  come  to  feel  that  it  was  a  oonstituent  part  of  municipal  life  to  be  bled 
and  clubbed  and  blackmailed.  But  the  suspicion  has  been  growin^f  even  in 
the  minds  of  the  oppressed  and  the  outcast  that  there  are  such  things  as 
rights  and  personal  liberty,  that  the  police  are  properly  for  the  protection 
even  of  the  poor  and  the  ignorant,  and  that  the  courts  were  really  intended 
originally  to  secure  to  us  comfort  and  peace  and  protection.  These  ideas 
have  been  growing  in  the  popular  mind,  and  at  length  they  have  attained  to 
flower  and  fruitage.  The  mass  of  our  population  has  learned  a  long,  deep 
lesson,  and  a  month  will  not  pass  before  hosts  of  those  who  have  served  and 
slaved  at  the  bidding  of  Tammany  will  rejoice  with  us  at  the  crisis  in  our 
history  which  opens  for  them  the  door  to  a  larger  liberty  and  initiates  oar 
city  into  a  new  and  brighter  stadium  of  its  history.'' 

The  mayor-elect,  Hon.  William  L.  Strong,  justifies  the  hopeful  words  of 
Dr.  Parkhurst  by  the  following  words  uttered  on  the  same  day : 

*' The  patriotic  citizens  of  New  York  have  decided  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  that  they  want  a  business,  non-partisan  administration  of  munici- 
pal affairs.  As  mayor  of  New  York  I  shall  faithfully  carry  out,  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  the  pledge  which  I  made  in  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  to 
give  the  people  an  administration  of  this  kind.  In  accepting  the  trust  con- 
ferred upon  me  I  am  grateful  for  the  support  of  my  fellow -citizens  and 
deeply  sensible  of  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  task  which  con- 
fronts a  reform  city  governmeut." 

Free  Institutions  Vindicated.— Henceforth  let  no  American  citizen 
ever  despair  of  the  republic  or  doubt  the  endurance  of  representative  insti- 
tutions. Yesterday's  magnificent  uprising  in  this  city  triumphantly  de- 
livered popular  government  from  the  sneers  of  its  enemies  and  the  fears  of 
its  friends.  It  has  long  been  acknowledged  by  enlightened  minds  that  the 
one  supreme  test  of  free  institutions  was  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  great  municipalities.  For  years  >Jew  York,  oppressed  by  bnssism,  de- 
graded by  the  reign  of  crime,  ruled  by  the  most  perfectly  disciplined  and 
the  most  absolutely  corrupt  political  machine  ever  fashioned  by  man,  has 
been  an  object  of  scorn  to  the  adherents  of  monarchy  and  a  source  of  deep 
humiliation  to  the  upholders  of  civic  freedom.  Tammany  has  seemed 
omnipotent.  It  had  ten  thousand  saloons  as  its  recruiting  quarters  and  its 
centers  of  power.  It  had  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  servile  office-holders 
drawing  fifteen  millions  in  salaries  annually,  as  its  Proetorian  Guard. 
It  had  the  active  support  of  all  the  dens  of  vice  and  the  eager  help 
of  all  the  criminals  whom  it  protected.  It  had  a  vast  corruption  fund  at  its 
disposal,  drawn  alike  from  the  pocket  of  the  lawbreaker  and  the  till  of  the 
honest  merchant.  Timid  men  said  that  its  malignant  reign  could  never  be 
overthrown.  They  forgot  the  invincible  power  of  right.  They  did  not 
measure  the  irresistible  might  of  the  awakened  American  conscience. 

To-day  New  York  is  free  by  the  act  of  her  own  citizens.  The  voters  of  the 
metropolis  have  battered  down  by  their  ballots  the  political  despotism  that 
had  plundere<l  them  so  long  and  have  proclaimed  anew  the  immortal 
doctrines  of  that  Declaration  of  Independence  which  is  the  charter  of 
American  liberty.  Republican  government  has  vindiciited  itself  in  the 
stronghold  of  its  enemies  and  triumphed  gloriously  over  obstacles  greater 
than  any  which  it  has  encountered  in  the  history  of  the  world.  For  this 
vindication  and  this  deliverance  every  loyal  American  has  reason  to  rejoice 
with  joy  unspeakable,  to  look  forward  to  the  future  with  renewed  faith  and 
courage,  and  to  return  thanks  with  all  reverence  and  all  sincerity  to 
Almighty  (iod  l—Xexv  York  Presf*, 
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New  York  Clergymen  and  Civics.-— At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Synod 
of  New  York,  Rev.  C.  L.  Thompson,  D.D.,  A.  I.  C,  made  a  stirring  appeal 
for  greater  interest  in  the  moral  purification  of  the  great  centers  of  popula- 
tion and  the  use  of  the  ballot-box  by  Christian  men  for  the  suppression  of 
vice  and  crime.  Clergymen  of  all  denominations  in  the  city  and  state  of 
New  York  are  giving  unwonted  attention  to  the  obligations  of  Christian 
citizenship.  Foremost  among  these  are  such  members  of  the  A.  I.  C.  as  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Parkhurst,  who  has  been  called  **  the  John  Knox  of  modern 
times,"  Dr.  C.  L.  Thompson,  Dr.  Greer,  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  Bishop  Coxe, 
Dr.  John  R.  Davies,  John  B.  Devins,  Dr.  Elmendorf,  Dr.  Chas.  H.  Hall,  Dr. 
R.  S.  MacArihur,  Dr.  H.  T.  McEwen,  Dr.  D.  Parker  Morgan,  A.  F.  Newton, 
Geo.  S.  Payson,  Dr.  Rainsford,  Dr.  H.  M.  Sanders,  Dr.  J.  B.  Shaw,  Dr.  John 
T.  Wilds,  and  Alfred  E.  Myers. 


Dr.  Seelye  on  Citizenship.-— Rev.  Dr.  Julius  H.  Seeleye,  A.  I.  C,  a 
former  president  of  Amherst  College  and  ex-member  of  Congress,  has  pub- 
lished through  Qinn  A  Co.,  of  Boston,  an  attractive  little  book  of  78  pages  for 
** classes  in  government  and  law"  under  the  title  of  **  Citizenship."  Its 
chief  aim  is  to  treat  briefly  and  suggestively  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  citi- 
zens as  defined  by  statutes.  Citizenship  is  viewed  broadly  as  including 
both  international  and  national  law.  This  little  treatise  is  commended  to 
the  attention  of  clubs  pursuing  studies  in  connection  with  the  Extension 
Department  of  the  A.  I.  C.  and  other  organizations  having  similar  ends  in 
view. 


St.  Louis  Political  Science  Club.— This  club,  devoted  to  the  study  of 
the  questions  of  the  day  without  committal  to  any  special  attitude  in  i>oli- 
tics  or  relig^ion,  announces  lecture  topics  as  follows:  By  Hon.  John  W. 
Noble,  formerly  member  of  cabinet,  **  Duties  and  Work  of  a  Member  of  the 
President's  Cabinet";  by  Ex-Govemor  David  R.  Francis  (Mo.)  **  Duties  and 
Work  of  a  State  Governor";  Ex- Mayor  C.  P.  Walbridge  treats  of  the 
"Duties  of  a  City  Mayor";  Charles  Nagel,  A.  L  C,  speaks  upon  "The 
City  Charter  of  St.  Louis,  its  History,  and  How  it  May  be  Improved"; 
Hon.  S.  W,  Cobb,  M.  C,  treats  of  *'  Life  in  Congress";  Charles  Parsons,  of 
the  **  Banking  System";  Hon.  Geo.  A.  Medill  of  **  The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court"; 
and  Prof.  Hicks,  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  of  important  questions  in 
economics.  W.  L.  Sheldon,  lecturer  of  the  Ethical  Society  of  St.  Louis,  is 
the  literary  director  of  the  club,  and  George  E.  Hoffman,  La  Clide  Bank, 
secretary. 


Negro  Education  Since  I860.— This  is  the  title  of  an  instructive  pam- 
phlet by  Hon.  J.  L.  McCurry,  LL.D.,  A.  I.  C,  the  able  secretary  of  the  Slater 
and  Peabody  Funds.  It  constitutes  the  third  of  occasional  papers  issued  by 
the  trustees  of  the  Slater  Fund,  and  is  an  invaluable  contribution  to  the  edu- 
cational history  of  the  former  slave  states. 


Christian  Citizenship  Union.— This  is  the  title  of  an  organization  in 
Newark,  N.  J.,  embracing  all  the  Christian  Endeavor  Societies,  Epworth 
Leagues,  Baptist  Young  People's  Unions,  and  the  Iron  Cross  Army.  It 
undertakes,  **  in  the  Master's  name,  the  betterment  of  the  whole  city  by 
adding  to  the  usual  efforts  in  the  various  churches  the  combined  effect  of  a 
general  organization  devoted  to  the  enforcement  of  Christian  principles  in 
public  affairs." 
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It  appeals  simply  to  tbe  Christian  eoneclenoe  of  lla  ineiiiberahip  and  to  tbe 
moral  and  patriotic  element  in  the  iioa-Ctariatian  portion  of  the  citiEetiH: 
Btiivea  to  remove  from  the  city  temptations  to  vlee,  to  effect  the  repettl  of 
legislation  by  wliich  souh  temptations  are  permitted  :  and  attempts  to  cbrck 
tlie  purchasing  of  rotea  atid  other  abiieeH  connected  with  the  ballot-box. 

It  also  urges  Cbristlan  people  to  attend  the  primaries  of  their  parties  and 
iiislHt  ujMin  the  nomination  for  ofllce  of  men  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the 
object  of  tbe  organization :  submits  to  Ibe  proper  authorities  evidence  to 
convict  officials  who  are  recreant  to  the  trusts  coDllned  to  them  by  the 
people;  and  collates  for  the  <!onvenie nee  of  pastors  and  the  information  of 
tbe  Cbristian  public,  important  data  concerning  the  moral  and  religloae  oon- 
d  it  ion  of  the  city. 

Tbe  union  declines  to  indorse  any  political  party  or  support  any  inde- 
pendent nomination  for  tilllce. 

E.iTBNstos  Department  A.  1.  C— Public  Opinion,  whose  ei(~ellenl 
features  are  manifold,  baa  undertaken  to  devote  an  entire  page  each  weeic  to 
civics,  in  connecliun  with  the  Extension  Department  of  the  A.  I.  C.  II 
opened  this  nen-  Feature  with  the  following  brief  article  prepared  at  the  re- 
quest of  Its  maonger  by  the  president  of  ilie  A.  I.  C,; 

The  Extension  Department  of  the  American  Institute  of  Civics,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  previous  announcements,  is  Intended  to  be  an  efficient  and  far- 
reaching  means  for  the  accumpllshment  of  dearly  defined  ends.  If  success 
Is  dependent  upon  the  worthiness  of  these  ends  there  can  benodoobt  as  to 
its  aasunini!e.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  however,  that  tbe  achlevenient  of 
the  Institute's  patriotic  and  vitally  important  objects  is  wholly  dependent 
upon  tbe  unselfish  and  vigorous  cooperation  of  Intelligent  and  high-minded 
citizens.  Tbe  number  of  such  citizens  already  rendering  willing  and 
efficient  service  in  connection  with  the  local  organizations  Imlonging  to  the 
Institute's  Extension  Department,  Is  a  iiopeful  augury.  As  an  incitement  to 
more  earnest  effort  on  tbolr  part,  and  as  an  encouragement  to  like  elTorls  on 
the  part  of  others,  careful  attention  is  invited  to  the  following  statemenls : 

Among  tbe  self-evident  truths  related  to  the  highest  success  of  popular 
government  are  these ; 

(1)  The  sulTrage,  by  which  an  otiiial  share  in  the  powers  and  rssponsibili- 
tles  of  government  is  dovtlved  upon  every  voter,  makes  each  sutTnglst  a 
trustee,  cbai-ged  with  tlie  sacred  duty  of  riichUy  using  the  power  ooaSded  lo 
him. 

(^)  As  tbe  right  use  of  this  power  Involves  the  most  sacred  obligations 
ever  committed  to  human  hands— Ihe  power  of  determining  the  character 
of  government,  and  the  consequent  well-being  of  all  cllixens  In  all  oonunn- 
nltles— it  Is  of  the  utmost  importance,  in  truth  vitally  necessary,  tbat  the 
number  of  patriotic,  honest,  and  intelligent  "  trustees  "  in  every  oommunily 
be  euffii-ient  to  prevent  the  political  ascendency  of  tlloss  who  trkilor- 
ously  use  their  trusteeship  and  that  of  others  for  (he  gaiDlng  of  ths  mar- 
□ensry  ends  by  which  government  Is  debauched,  politics  deliied,  law  uid 
order  contemned,  and  the  moral  and  material  welfare  of  the  whole  people 
put  in  Jeopardy. 

(S)  Past  and  present  shameful  conditions  in  connection  with  alTklrB  of  ftnv- 
crnment,  local  and  general,  emphasize  Che  fact  that  honest,  wise,  and  Mtfk 
control  of  political  matters  In  a  community  cannot  be  expeirted  as  a  reauU  of 
blind  devotion  to  any  political  party ;  will  not  follow  mere  exprflaalona 
of  dlBsatisfoction.  or  outbursts  of  popular  Indignation  J  but  must  belherv- 
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salt  of  organized,  persistent,  unselfish,  and  wisely  directed  efforts  which 
shall  everywhere  secure  the  ascendency  of  good  citizenship. 

(4)  Good  citizenship,  ascendant  in  any  community,  means  decency  and 
cleanliness  in  party  politics,  honesty  and  efficiency  in  public  office,  rever- 
ence for  law,  social  purity,  the  highest  welfare  of  the  whole  people,  and  the 
steady  march  of  popular  government  toward  the  realization  of  its  noblest 
ideals. 

(5)  The  good  citizenship  which  will  alone  lead  to  these  results  demands 
that  every  American  voter — each  citizen  trustee — shall  have  a  proper  sense 
of  civic  obligations,  a  secure  foundation  in  right  character,  an  adequate 
degree  of  intelligence  as  to  civic  affairs,  and  definite  and  determined  pur- 
poses. The  promotion  of  such  citizenship  is  the  object  sought  by  the  Exten- 
sion Department  of  the  American  Institute  of  Civics.  The  work  is  one 
which  appeals  to,  and  must  be  accomplished  by,  good  citizens.  There  should 
be,  in  every  locality,  an  organization  devoted  to  the  one  specific  purpose  of 
arousing  genuine  patriotism ;  strengthening  the  structure  of  politics  with 
the  supports  of  high  character  and  worthy  purposes,  and  assuring  wise  out- 
come of  popular  suffrage,  by  making  the  voter  intelligent  as  to  the  issues 
involved,  and  faithful  to  proper  convictions  of  duty. 

Faithful  and  persistent  efforts  for  the  securing  of  such  results  as  these  will 
accomplish  a  political  regeneration  by  making  parties  what  they  should  be, 
noble  instruments  for  the  execution  of  the  will  of  intelligent  and  honest 
freemen,  and  will  banish  everywhere  the  evils  of  corruption  in  politics  and 
government.  Here  is  a  call  to  duty  which  it  will  be  criminal  to  disregard. 
The  work  is  one  which  ought  to  present  a  resistless  appeal  to  the  manhood 
and  womanhood  of  America.  Especially  should  it  command  the  labors  of 
the  younger  citizens  who  have  most  of  strength  and  enthusiasm,  and  oppor- 
tunity for  longest  and  largest  service.  Let  us  make,  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
term,  good  citizens  of  those  bom  upon  our  soil,  and  those  who  come  to  us 
frova  other  lands,  and  the  problems  which  vex  and  the  evils  which  menace 
us  to-day  will  have  their  solution.  We  shall  have  taught,  with  incalculable 
benefit  to  coming  generations,  that  formation  is  better  than  reformation,  by 
as  much  as  the  results  of  civic  virtue  nourished  and  triumphant  are  better 
than  those  painfully  obtained  through  remedial  agencies  when  civic  virtue 
is  neglected  and  overcome. — Henry  Handall  Waite, 


Department  of  Applied  Ethics,  A.  I.  C— "  Applied  ethics,"  from  the 
point  of  view  of  an  American  citizen,  may  simply  be  defined  as  the  practi- 
cal observance  of  the  duties  which  citizens  owe  to  each  other  and  to  organ- 
ized society.  These  duties  obviously  extend  over  a  wide  range  of  sociolog- 
ical relations,  and  may  be  made  the  subject  of  attention  from  numerous 
points  of  view,  as  when  attempts  are  made  to  consider  sociology  as  a  whole. 

Such  attempts  by  inviting  generalization  too  often  defeat  the  accomplish- 
ment of  definite  and  practical  results.  Civics  embraces  all  of  sociology 
which  has  relation  to  the  duties  of  a  member  of  society  under  our  republi- 
can form  of  government  and  in  connection  with  society  and  institutions  in 
the  United  States.  It  suggests  and  invites  the  consideration  of  definite  and 
important  matters  which  vitally  concern  the  welfare  of  American  citizens, 
society,  and  government.  Civics,  therefore,  commends  itself  to  intelligent 
and  patriotic  Americans  as  calculated  to  lead  to  more  practical  and  usefiil 
results  than  can  be  expected  from  generalized  attention  to  the  wide  subject 
of  sociology.  More  than  this,  civics  gives  to  the  ideas  and  principles  of 
ethics  the  foremost  place  in  the  correlated  facts  with  which  it  has  to  do,  and 
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whlob  (civil  polity,  law,  e 

"  Bclence  which  coocerns  Itself  with  11 

government." 

In  Its  Depnrtment  of  Applied  Ethics,  it  ia  the  purpose  of  the  Institnte  of 
Civics  to  secure  larger  attention  on  the  part  of  the  American  people,  and  es' 
peciolly  of  educntofH,  JoumstUU.  clergymen,  and  citiKenswho  professal- 
legiimce  to  the  truths  of  reltglon,  to  the  necessity  of  developing  and  apply- 
ing the  qualities  in  citizenship— the  inteKrity,  fidelity  to  duty,  and  practical 
altruism — which  shall  make  applied  ethics  contributory  to  good  rtliicnahlp 
and  to  the  realization  of  the  noblest  ends  in  government. 

The  statement  above  presented  siiftlviently  Indicates  the  Importanoeof  the 
results  to  which  this  department  is  Intended  to  contribute.  In  order  to  th« 
supremacy  of  good  citizenship  it  is  necessary  to  promote,  with  civjo  intelli- 
gence, "love  of  Justice,  sense  of  duty,  and  instinct  of  honor."*  WTiere 
these  exist,  righteous  laws  will  not  readily  be  prol^ed,  social  order  will  be 
easily  maintained,  and  society  and  government  will  be  at  their  b«et. 

The  trustees  of  the  Institute  have  been  fortunate  in  securing  the  coopera- 
tion, ns  the  director  of  this  new  department,  of  Rev.  Lawrence  Pbelps.  prin- 
cipal of  the  Berkeley  Temple  (Boston)  Institute  of  .\pplied  Christianity. 
The  splendid  success  of  the  pioneer  work  undertaken  by  the  Berkeley  Tem- 
ple under  the  Isadership  of  the  Rev.  Charles  A,  Dickinson  (member  A.  I. 
C),  In  the  way  of  giving  practical  application  to  ethical  principles  In  tb» 
midst  of  the  crowded  population  of  one  of  the  uioBt  densely  iDhablted  dis- 
tricts of  Boston,  is  everywhere  known,  and  la  everywhere  stimulating 
like  efforts.  To  aid  In  promoting  the  success  of  these  awakened  and  multi- 
plying agencies  in  alt  that  they  shall  seek  to  do  in  the  way  of  laying  the 
foundation  for  better  citizenship,  will  be  the  foremost  aim  of  this  depart- 
ment; and  in  the  Hccompiishment  of  this  aim  the  Institute  asks  the  coopera- 
tion of  Its  tnembera,  and  of  all  others  who  appreciate  the  Importance  of  the 
results  sought.  In  this  connection,  valuable  service  will  be  rendered  by  the 
Institute's  corps  of  lecturers ;  and  helpful  plane  and  suggestions  will  be  pre- 
sented in  the  Institute's  oRlciai  organ,  and  in  other  forms.  Inquiries  may 
be  addressed  to  Ihe  Executive  Oiflces  of  the  Institute,  38  Park  Row,  New 
York,  or  to  the  Rev.  Ldtwrence  Phelps,  Director  Department  of  .applied 
Ethics.  A.  I.  C,  Berkeley  Temple,  Institute  of  Applied  ChrisUanity,  Station 
A.,  Boston,  Mheb. 

CostopCityGovbrsmbst,— It  win  surprise  many  people tolearn  Ihatihe 
expenditures  on  municipal  occonut  aggregate  three  times  iks  much  as  the  sum 
requiretl  to  conduct  lbs  alfaira  of  all  the  Hlales  and  territories.  It  is  in  th« 
cities  that  the  heaviest  tribnie  Is  exacted  from  property  owners.  Thetnu- 
nlclpal  map-hlnery  la  m-'re  expensive  than  any  other  In  our  whole  system  of 
government.  When  the  people  complain  of  high  taxes,  they  do  not  stop  to 
discriminate  between  the  diflbreut  kinds  of  taxation,  and  to  ascertAln  whe*^ 
the  blame  properly  belongs.  There  Is  really  no  Jiistlflcallon  for  pmtcM  aa  to 
federal  taxes,  and  very  little  as  to  state  taxes ;  but  It  is  dilTerent  with  regard 
to  city  taxes.  This  fact  should  induce  all  good  citizens  to  give  partteuUr 
attention  to  the  selection  of  municipal  oincers.— .^r.  /.ouia  (/lobe-Drmorral. 

•  Institute  publicatloiu,  "Supremacy  of  Good  Citliensblp,"  {laceS. 
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Time  always  the  fastest. 
Rates  always  the  lowest. 


in  making  any  plans  for 

SUMMER    TRAVEL] 

EAST  TO  WEST 
WEST  TO  EAST 

You  will  find  all  the  comforts  and  the  luxuries  of  Modem  Rail-| 

roading  in  the  facilities  of  the  West  Shore  Railway, 

"The  Niagara  Fails  Route," 

THE  POPULAR  THROUGH  CAR   LINE 

BETWEEN 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  UTICA  SYRACUSE 

ROCHESTER  BUFFALO  NIAGARA  FALLS    TORONTO 

DETROIT  CLEVELAND     CHICAGO  ST.  LOUlS.| 


Full  information  on  application  to 
C.  E.  Lambert, 
General  Passenger  Agent, 
J  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  New  York. 
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IncorpoTated  under  the  Laws  of  CoogresB. 

PKF3IDEKT  : 
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188s    Hon.WM.  E.  Sheli 
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trom  Vcrnionl.  Slnitronl,  VI. 

Official  Organ;    THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  POLITICS. 


The  purpoaes  of  Ihia  imlilution,  briefly  lUled,  arc  lo  promole  evetywhcre,  anl  ibmuih  all  ptacticaMc  axmrtn 
nKliuHUK  home  inHueurea,  ediKalWoal  Innllotions,  the  press,  Rlid  ihc  ulailbni,  the  inl<srily,  liUdllEnn.  tiMrtnOini 
md  viKflance,  which  arc  caaeiUUI  lo  the  commonweal  under  the  rule  of  the  [lenple.  The  incnbenhlp  tadaila 
roBiKUon  in  every  *t*te,  whoae  hlch  character,  connnandine  InAuence,  aod  luhprdlnatlnn  of  (cl&Ih  cawidenillana  u. 
jhe  public  KDOd,  quoll^  Ihem  lor  the  highaervice  In  which  the  lnuuuic  i>ee4ia  (o  enllu  them.    Appncaiion*  hi  mao 


1,  quoll^  them  lor  l?e  high  service  In  which  itie  lnuiiuic  aeeka  (o  enllu  them.    ApiJIealia 
■•eiihip  may  be  aadrcsieil  lo  the  Prsicfeni. 

Funds  far  the  defrayal  of  enpuiMs  are  derived  from  voltmlary  nominal  duei  naid  by  inemben,  aad  (hNn  A 
voluiilarv  cDiilrlbuiiotia,    iTsOKricHRS  srivr  without  SALARiaa.  aiul  it  emplojis  »u  paid  aeaiii. 

Such  UHful  puWleallona  as  vVie  tunds  ol  ^.^«\«U^^ttE  permit  it  lo  Issue  will  be  aenl  lu  membcia  w! 

AdilnsB  all  rommunlciittons.  AWKkicvn  VnsmuTio*  'j.Nwa,  _  _ 

Auurtss  an  romnmn  chvk™.  ,v«  m<.W:.VJ^\N«.  OTWt^S.,  ■(.■•MI.1C.  nOW,  MtW  YCHUC  OTt 


TBE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  POLITICS. 

AMERICAN   INSTITUTE  OF  CIVICS. 

Announcement  as  to  Depahtments  of  Wokk,  1894-5. 

I.— Depabtsient  ar  Popular  Work. 
In  IhJB  deparlineiil  efforts  are  made  to  i>rouiote  ''gCKxI 
govpnimenl  through  good  cltliennhlp,"  by  utUlilOK  the 
ojiportunUles  aHordeil  In  coonecllon  Willi  nnllonal  holidays; 
Ihrough  addrGBsea  belOre  Lj-eeum»,  labor  and  other  pniiular 
oniDiilzatloDB, and  In  varlouHOtber  ways.  The  department 
huR  the  aid  of  a  large  corps  of  lecturen.  Including  men  of 
tiatlonal  reputation. 

II.— Dbp.irtmfnt  tip  Public  Scsooi.  Work. 

Devolfld  (o   the  promotion.   In  ooupersillan    with  public 

BCliool  offlcerB  and  teafben.  of  such  InaLruellon  lu  slinll 

must  fully  qualify  American    youth   Ibr  the   dJBCbarge  of 

ic  DbllgatlotiH.   The  ouOpenttlon  of  the  young  In  elDirt* 


ought  through  tl 


pnlrlotlKm,  buttbechHiact«rand  Intelllgwnre  without  wh I i^h 
IHI.rlotlBm  may  be  notblng  more  than  an  almlesfi  and  ft-ult- 


Iir.-BuaiB 


In  this  department,  The  Buaineiw  Bducsloni'  Awoclatlon  of  America,  baling  made  Itself  an  bu»11- 
lary  of  the  Inslilule  (bribe  purpose.  coOperateH  with  Its  oHlcern  In  endeavors  to  Inlroduw  In  all  bu«lnw« 
schools  fucb  Instrueiinn  iiB  shall  more  thoroughly  prepare  Ibe  more  than  8 lit y  thousand  youths  In 
yearly  attendance  on  auch  schools  (br  the  dullea  of  citizenship. 

IV.— COLLECJB  A5D  PrOFEHSIONAI.  -SCHOOI.  DEPARTUENT. 

With  tbe^dof  AMOClato  Members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Institute,  appointed  fiir  that  purpose  (now 
Including  instrueton  In  a  majority  of  such  InsUtutlonsl,  this  deparlmcnt  seeks  <o  proiuolc  In  all 
higher  InRlllutlons  of  learning,  sucb  attention  to  the  ementlal  principles  of  republican  govemmenti 
pnutlcally  as  well  as  philosophically  oonsldered,  as  shall  mnke  high  scbolanhip  H  synonym  for  tbe 
best  citizenship,  and  a  prepaiatlon  for  best  sen-Ice  In  public  stations. 


v.— DEPARTimNr  I 

ilsdeperunenl.asa  medium  for  the  Issu 
a  blthcrUi  dlalrlbuled,  In  various  forms, 
er.    Ely  a 


I  of  printed  matter  promotive  of  lea  objecta,  ttia 
be  equivalent  of  some  sixteen  milUon  paeesoC 

II  lo  Intftely  promote  the  Institute's  usofulness,' 
If  a  recognised  place  among  the  Ihremostol 


1/  r-olUiot,  which  has  won  fbr  II 
es  devoted  lo  tbe  dlscussltm  of  tbe  vital  qucstk 

I  official  organ  ;  and  Mr,  A.  J.  I^Im,  editor-in-chief,  will  become  secretary  of  this  depart- 
meol.  This  arrangement  will  commence  with  the  July  Issue  of  the  noagazlne;  and  In  place  of  tbe 
publleatlons  heretofore  Issued,  erery  member  of  the  Institute  who  shall  an niml I y  contribute  W  Its  ei 
pensefund  thesumof  Ihrcc  dollars  or  more,  will  receive,  without  further  cost,  twelve  monthly  Issues  ( 
tbe  magazine,  each  number  containing  about  one  hundred  and  twenly-flve  pages  of  reading  matter.  0 
about  one  thonsBOd  (iiur  hundred  and  forty  pages  In  Its  two  yearly  volumes.  Members  contrlbntlni 
less  than  three  dollars  yearly,  will  be  entitled  to  receive  selected  nnrobers  of  the  magazli 
tlon  to  payments  made  :  but  It  Is  belleveit  that  few  memliers  will  hesitate  to  secure,  in  Its  entirety,  lb* 
valoable  and  timely  llteiature  thus  offered  them  at  a  cost  so  sllgbtt;  la  excess  of  tbe  institute's  ordi- 
nary dues,  as  to  be  only  nominal. 

VI.— Dbpabti[i:nt  op  Lxoislatior. 

(Civil  arriHee  and  Law  Reform.) 

In  ooOperatluD  wltb  members  In  the  several  Kinles.  It  Is  sought,  through  this  departroent.  to  promote 

l^slatloii  calculated  to  secure  the  proper  admin latnitlon  of  public  aSWIr«,  to  protect  and  eleva 

suflrage,  and  lu  give,  in  all  the  stale)-,  Mich  form  to  laws  affecting  the  social  order u  shall  make  them 

unlfornijust.  and  effective  In  their  operation. 


In  brief,  the  Institute  of  Civics  seeks  U)  enlOrce  tbe 
upon  good  cItlKeiishIp,  must  be  the  result  of  tbe  wise  i 
Ihat  these  lnlluence«  musi  be  not  merely  such 
the  acquirement  of  tbe  particular  knowledge 
toward  civic  virtue,  which  shall  quality 


h  that  good  government,  which  is  dependent 
pcraietent  use  of  educational  iuflueuce*  I  and   , 
promote  general  Intelligence,  but  iucb  aa  lo  a< 
civic  aShlrs  and  clvlodutles;  and  the  disposition 
powers  and  opportunities. 


B  ooi>peratlon.  as  members,  of  all  oUlaenR  who  appreciate  the  Imperativa  need  of  i 
work  as  It  seeks  to  promote ;  and  to  be  a  participator  In  such  work,  as  declared  by  o 
distinguished  of  American  cltliens.  may  be  regarded  tm  both  "a  privilege  and  i 

Correspon denes  is  Invited  wltb  those  dealrlng  I     ' 
President  of  tbe  InsUtnte,  38  Park  Row,  Nevr  York  City. 


•cb    I 


t  AUBBtCAiTJOmtXAL  OF  POLtTIOS. 


Godey  's     Magasme 

Established  in  1830  and  conducted  for  62  years  as 

t  GODEY' S  LADVS  BOOK, 

THE   LEADING   FAMILY   MAGAZINE, 


HAS   BEEN 


REDUCED 

in  price  from  25  cents  to 

TEN  CENTS 


The  magazine  will  maintain  its  standard  of  ex- 
cellence in  literary  merit  and  artistic  appearance, 
and  will  hold  its  position  as  a 

HOUSEHOLD    MONTHLY 
ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION.  ONE  DOLLAR 

Sample  copies  free  on  application. 

THE   GODEY   CO., 

367  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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Home  Office  :  IsDiANAi-oi.ia,  Inij,,  U.  H.  A. 
Directory  Department ;  'Sob.  19  aiid  20  Bostou  Block. 
B.  A.  BULLOCK,  Attobney-AT-Law,   General  Afaiiagei: 

DIRECTORY  OF  ASSOCIATE  ATTORNEYS. 


A  WORD  TO  OUR  COHUERCIAL  UEHBERS. 

ley  whose  name  appe^rn  In  tills  dlreewry   hna  endorsed 
Ifled,  — -■  —  — ■ ■- — ■ ■   ■ 

{2)  WefarDlsti  our  commercial  Bubsorlbeis  si^  Uie  neceBBSiiT  blanlu  tar  aae  In  Becurlng  . 
barge. and  ■hall  conelder  Its  fiivar  Ui  bdve orders  (brthero. 
>.--..  —  requented  to  EBnilliiiize  ^founcir  ullb  the  cipher  key,  aad  tn  urtliHg  or  wiring  fi 

aJniB  [or  collection,  should 


I 


(ll  Every , 

lermii  hcrelu  «pecltied.  mid  we  belit 
pnndeni.    We  espavlally 


tTBcl,  in  accord  with  the 


n  forwarding  c 


(S)ln 

where  the  debtor 

palfont  fo  give  iu  mi  names  o/ reuaoie  auoritei/i  i-tnauig  m  towni  wltert  no  correiptaaenT  u 

(HrreWrii. 

OUR  ATTORSEYS  WILL  PLEASE  OBSERVE  THE  FOLLOWING  RULES 
the  tiiblB  i>f  terras 


Fiaar.— Wbei)  deducting  coram isHlon  for  collectloQ?  you  ore 
Iwblch  is  a  duplicate  of  your  coniract). 

BEOoNii,— If  the  claim  1b  wtit  j-oii  from  the  /ion«  opiee  of  the. 
the  commlsKloD  and  remit  one  (ounli  of  the  commlislon.  with  ] 
the  anoclatlDD. 

Third.— If  the  claim  is  sent  yon  by  an  iwoeialf  tUlornry.  yon 
with  proceeds  of  the  collection. 

FooRTii,— If  the  claim  Is  received  by * 


w  I  a  lion  you  ai 


Is  of  tl 


-  CollGCtlt 


Fifth.— In  maklii„  . 
IMibuMneH.  Bhotiiaa 
for  hla  report  vfltblD  a  I 


le  collect  ton. 

__...    .  _^_. .. ibers,  be  an  prompt  OK poaittbi^t    Prompt 

y  BubBcrlber  bll  to  Indove  the  fbrty  centii  with  hi*  luqulry.  or  abonld  he  not'uy 
"   le  (after  sending  Inquiry  by  wire),  you  ar«  requested  to  iiotif)/  t\U  ojpee. 


Bri-ylV'"/ 


AmsTlcan,— Indiana  ;  Has  there  been  an; 
Americui.—Indlanapolls :  There  baibeei 


TERMS  FOR  COLLECTIONS: 

ll,OUO,operccul:  overSiOtotat 
m  tee,  without  suit,  K  -.  with  suit 
CIPHER  CODE. 
I'd  lo  every  tolognm  when  using  this  code. 
I. V  STRUCT  I  ON  a. 


lange  Ic 


ludltlon  of  aflainof ... 

indltlonof  alTblri  of .... 


Alabama;  Hbtc  you  received  oui 

gaged  In,  prwpects,  and  valut 

biislnea^T 
Arkansas;    Is  party  about  wlioi 

made  married  ? 
California;  Any  real  e  "       '    " 


«r  oent ;  over  tZO 

I 

!e  last  reportf  ^ 
Te  last  report.    H 


._ Is  the  title? 

Colorado:  To  what  race  or  nationality  doef 

or  do belong? 

Connecticut;  Advise  un  whether Is  an  Ini-oi 

porated  company  and.  if  so.  its  paid  up  capita 

slock,  and  the  names  of  officers. 
Delaware:  What  Is  Ihe  credit  of. ,  and  upon  wha 

Florida;  Has  mortgaged  either  bis  or  thel 

rMl  ealate.  If  so,  toi  bow  mnch  and  lo  whoro  T 


QUE8T10.\S. 

letter  of ?         Cieorgla :  Ha* mortgaged  hli  or  their  slock  of 

I  he  for  they)  en-  goods  or  personal  property,  if  so,  for  how  mnch 

of  Block  In  said  undtonnom? 

I  this  Inquiry  Is       Illinois;  Is  willing  to  compromlnc  your  claim 

against  him  |or  them|  by  a  cash  settlement  of 
lo,  lis  worth,  and  t...  .   iihall  we  accept  eeme? 

...  sfnce  last  reporlT 


usiness.     FnMpecls  are 

.1.  valued  at  J,".. 

:  In  reply  to  your  Inquiry  ai  „ 

le  person  named  by  you  Is  married,  » 


TItE  AMSRICAN  JOURNAL  OF  POLITIOA 


Ban  KrauelBCO  ;ThoporsonBboul  whom  JDU  Inquire 

bruice.    TbeUUelBlD  nniiiei:^ 

SummeDlo;  Thepensn  mbout  whom  fou  Inquire 

baa  no  real  ealale. 
Denver;  In  reply  Wi  your  Inquiry  as  to  the  nation- 

allty  or we  beg  lo  report  that 

New  Haven:  it  an  iDoorporaled  cainpany. 

capital  fllock  paldlnlat,, Pmldent: 

.Secretary:  Treanuper. 

Hartfbrd:   ThU  eoncern    in   not  an    )ncorpi>rate(l 

oompany.  bnt  In  B  partnerbhlp  conilatiDB  of. , 

with  estlnialed  ropilal  of  S 

DOTSr:  credltlagood  and  In  founded  on 

WllmlDEton:  .  — -"'  ' "' "" 


Tallabaaaee :  . 


IB*  nol  mortgaged  rcKl  eatate 

■  mancaged  his  personal  pr 

^.  baa  not  morleng^d  personal  prope 


credit  If 


or.    We  would  ad- 


Ibr  any  amount. 
DesMolnei!  Inttltute  Hiiit  on  our  claim  t4.  .... 

HCOQce.   We  bavearrmnged  bond  fOroocts  « 

bank  In  „ 

Burlington:  Donot  Initltnleiult  vi. Wsm 

you  letter  by  oexl  mall. 
Chicago:  Accept proposition  Ibraparments 

BloomlDgton:  Do  not  accept  

will  lahe  DotbtDg  lees  than).... 
IndlHiiBpotlii:  There   I —  ' — 


Inoe  last  report. 

~  erable  duui^  B 
rppoft.    We  nal 


In  aKliig  the  rollnwing  words,  preflx  the  name  " 
Can:  Holdout. 

Oarc:  Burned  out,  no  liisurunw. 
Oarelen:  Burned  out.  only  partially  Injured. 
Ouefhl:  Have  burned ouL  hilly  liiHUrvd. 
Careworn  ;  Being  pregeed  by  credllore. 
Canghl:  Credilor*  have  commenced  banknipt  pr 

t'aijllon:  Have  dlHsolyod  pnrtnemlilp. 
Chattel :  Ppraonal  properly  baa  been  uiorlgagi-d. 
Clique:  Has  gone  Into  llquldallon. 
CV>ntound  :  Have  made  an  asslgnment- 


EvansTllle;  Thrrehas  bee 
the  condition  or  ......  m. 

yon  partlcularn  l4Mlay. 

^    CKELIITUHS. 

isrlcan  "  lu  everf  t«legram. 


CoetTy:  Have  failed. 

Create :  Kual  ealale  hax  i>een  iiiorigaged. 

Cross:  Has  mads  a  trauiirer  of  siooK  wbleb  U 

Cunning ;  Ciinfcrrlne  with  credllot*  with  T»ew  t 


com  promise  settlenii 


I,IST  OF  ATTORNEYS. 


Arranged  alphabetically,  accord  lb 
ALABAMA. 
Attalla,  Etowah,  a  W.  Jobiuon. 
Birmliigbani.  Jeflcrson,  Von  h.  TliDmpnun. 
Birmingham,  Jefferson,  Bush  A  Brown. 
Blnnlngluun.  JeObrson,  Ward  A  John. 
Bridgeport,  Jackson,  Nelson  Man  Reynolds. 
Calera,  Shelley,  Henry  L.  Oliver. 
OlaylOD,  Barbour,  Thomas  A.  Evans. 


Fk>rence,  (.isuderdale.  J.  T.  A 

Jasper,  Walker,  Howard  Lamar. 
UTinoilan,  BumpUr,  Smith  A  Traivls. 
Mobile.  Mobile,  diiy  ^.VSlblsy. 
Uobtlc.  Mobile.  Clark  A  ClarV. 


AKKANSA8. 
ArkadelpblB,  Clarke,  H.  W.  McMillan. 
BatMTllle,  Independenoe,  Arthur  Nelll. 
Camden,  Ouacblla.  J.  B.  Freldbelm. 
Clareoden.  Monroe.  Wm.  J.  Mayo. 
DevBll's  BIuH.  Prairie.  J.  M.  HcCllntock. 
Dewitt,  Arkansas.  James  A.  Qlbeon. 
—   --        .   ....  ...f..      ,_    '^g,  Mcchen.  A  Yoi 


DewlU,  Arkansas.  Jai 

Ft.  Smith.  Hebagtlan, 


lurgh ,  Ashli 

■.CTeburne,     .     . 
Harrlsburg.  Polnwlt,  J.  J.  MardlH. 
Little  Ko<^k,  HulaHkl.  Juo.  n.  Kngland. 
l>lne  Bluff.  JeSbrson.  Crawford  £  Uudsun, 
Paragould,  Ureene.  Hugh  Sullivan. 
Powhatan,  Lawrence.  Gibson  A  Cunnlngbii 
Bearoy,  White, ».  Bruadldge. 
Beuor,  White,  A.  Brundldge,  Jr. 


i^B.  and  giving  addreu  by  t«wn  and  county. 

Oakland,  Alameda,  irred  V.  Wood. 

Puso  Kolilex,  Han  l.iilB  Obispo,  Oeo.  B.  rielebcr. 

Han  Dlegn,  San  Diego.  D.  W,  A  W.  S.  lUtiimaei 

r^n  FruncltiCU,  San  Kranclsco.  Haven  A  UBv«t 
Mooigoiiiery  Slrwl. 

San  Jow,  t>anla  u'lara,  J.  ».  McOlnnl*. 

Huiitn  Monica,  Lios  Angeles.  J.  T.  HlggUiB. 
fOIX>RABO. 

Aspen,  Pitkin.  W.  W.  Cooley. 

Colom<lo  City,  El  Paso,  Cunnlngliam  *  Walt. 

Colorado  8pi4ngs,  El  faso.  Ja>-  K.  Ueliiljrr«. 

Corlpz,  Montexuma.  Chauncev  W.  Blackmer. 

Xlenver,  Arapahoe,  Jaa.  A.  Klltoii. 

Denver,  James  B.  Kllton. 

Denver,  T.  H.  Oalllni. 

Denver,  Aiualioe,  Wm.  Knapp. 

QunnlKon.  Gunnison.  U.  H.  Wegeuer. 

Holyoke,  Pblllipe,  W.  D.  Kelsey. 

Montrose.  Montmae,  H.  C.  Fink. 

Uuruy,  Uumy,  Btory  A  Stevens. 

Silver  Clllt,  CiuIeT,  J.  T.  HeNMley. 

Tcllurlde.  San  Miguel.  W.  H.  GabliArt. 

Trinidad.  Ua  AnTnuu,  J.  C.  Bell. 
CONNBCTIOUT. 
'    Bridgeport.  FalrHf  Id,  Cbarles  W.  Mann. 

New  Havtn.  Now  Haven,  Wm.  A.  Wright. 

Norwlcb,  New  London,  Wm.  H.  Kblelda. 
CANADA. 

Ilnmllton,  Ontario,  Carseallen.  CahlU  A  Bom. 
DISTRICT  OF  COLfMBIA. 

Wusblogion.  WoAliliiginn,  Waller  A.  Jutinwa 
Kiah  WIieel.N,  W, 

Washington,  Belva  A.  Lookwood. 

WBBhInglon.  Frank  W.  Haokell. 

Washington,  Wllluugbby  <k  Wllloughby. 
DKLAWAUK. 


CALIFORNIA. 
BakenOeld.  Kern.  H.  N.  Hoed. 
Oolusa.  Ooluaa,  Ernext  Weyand. 
Hanlbrd,  Tnlaiv,  W.  R.  Me(|uiddy. 
Los  Angeles,  Loe  Angeles,  Gordon  A  Lung, 
tteklaoa,  Alamedla.  lid  ward  A.  Holnieo. 


Bartow,  Polk.  J.  W.  Brady. 

IJreeii  I'ovi' SpHngt,  Clay,  P.  C.  PIslwr. 

.lacksonvllle,  Duval.  Commercial  l>»n  A  OoL  A 

Marlanna,  Jackson,  Milton  A  MlltOD. 

M  lllon.  Mania  Uosa.  C  J.  IMrrenoL 

PenSBoola,  EkMunbta.  Ham  «  GHMr, 


t  AMMBIOAir  JOTTRI^AZ  OF  POLITICS. 


Atlieiu,  Clark,  Rob«rt  R.  aowftrd. 
Atlanta,  Fultnu,  T.  L.  LawUhi. 
AngiuUt,  Rlcbmond,  LeotiArd  Pblniz' 
BnUsr.TKylor,  B.  W.  Biud. 
BaohaiUD,  Haralson.  W.  P.  Roblnaoii 
OKrtenvUl&  BftrWw,  John  W,  AUIn. 
Oolumboi,  Maacogee,  C.  J.  TbomloD. 
DecMur,  DeKatb,  W.  W.  Bnaweil. 
Dablln,  lADrena,  Pavton  U  Wade. 


Cambridse  bit' 


a,  K&De,  J.  Ivor  Monwom 
lIlB.  at.  Clair,  R.  W.  ilopleqiiet. 
Bloom i Dglooi  HcLeSiii,  Kerrick.  Luctu  ijt  tipencer. 


Macon.  Bibb,  CDiumercliil  Loan  A  Col.  Au'n. 

Ht.  Vemoa.Honlcpmery.  Beaale; .HIomA  Beiulef. 

Rome.  Floyd.  W.  T.  Cheney. 

o ..  "—•■— m,  OrllHn  ASnywo. 

1.  Wm.  E.  Tbimiiw. 
ILLINOIH. 
Douglas,  C.  N.  Dolaou 
Allium,  Kane,  J.  IvorMor"- 
BellevillB.  at.  Clair,  R.  W. 
Bloom  iDgloo.  McLean,  KemcH. 
Braid  wood,  Will,  Wm.  Mooney. 
Oiriiil.  Whita,  Jaaper  PurtiidKe. 
Champalga,  Champaign,  Olllmplett  Burns. 
Uhlcago,  Cook,  Fei^uaon  &  Ooodnow,  SI  l«Satte 

Street. 
Chloico,  W  La  »alle  tit.,  Tbornton  A  Chahf^ellor. 
Chicago,  Aibland  Block,  Jonepb  C.  fleklln. 
Uvivnie,  Vermilion,  Wm.  A.^oung. 
Decatur,  Macon.  I>eWltt  C.  Corl^y. 
Decatur,  Haoon.  E.  B.  HoDonald. 
Dwlghl/Llvliigiuni,  C  L.  ttomberger. 
EwlDg,  Franklin,  laaaa  Muuln. 
East  Hi,  LoulB,  Mt.  Clair.  Juh.  J.  Rartpr, 
Elgin,  Kane,  Robert  U.  Ireland. 
Eureka,  WomUbrd,  B.  D.  Meek. 
FinnerClly,  DoWittOeo.  W.  Herili-k. 
OsKBbaix,Knoi^.  L.McQlrr. 
Oaneaeo,^enry,  Dunham  ft  Foster. 
HamlllOD,  Hanoock,  Geonte  A.  Han-lev. 
Kewanee,  Benry,  Ad.  B.  OIlTer. 
I^wrenoeTllle,  Lawrence,  Q«e  \  Burnea. 
Linooln,  Logan,  A.  D.  nkdwallader. 
Llneotn.  Logsn,  S.  L.  Wallace. 
Marlon,  Winiami™!,  «eo.  W.  Voimg, 
HarwIlW  laittUe,  O.  B.  Orant. 
Halbwn,  Oolea,  Emery  Andrews. 
Metropolis  City,  Hanuo,  Lnnnce  P.  Oakw. 
Monli,  Orundy,  E.  SanlbnI.  ' 
ML  VemoD,  Jelteraon,  Albert  Watson. 
HurphyBboroufh,  Jackaon,  Hill  A  Murlln. 
Naaroo,  Hanonok,  Qoo,  A.  Rltter. 
Hew  Boelon,  Meroer,  M.  Chamtwrlaln. 
Newton,  Jasper,  II.  n.  Davidson. 
Oregon,  Ogle,  Franc  Bacon. 
miawH.  IdSalle.  Rwior  O.  HItt, 
Pana,  ChrliUan,  J.  O.  McQulgg. 
Paris,  Edgar.  W.  H,  Clinton. 
Parli.  Edgar,  W.  O.  Roaoh. 
Pekin,  'I'aKwell,  W.  B.  Cooney. 
Peoria,  Peoria,  U.  C.  Fuller, 
PItlaSeld,  Pike,  Norman  Trlplatt. 
Piano.  Kendall,  J.  K.  Turnln. 
PonllBO,  LIvlngslon,  A,  C.  Ball. 
Quincy,  Adams.  Carter.  Oovert  A  Pupe. 
HldgeVann,  Vermilion,  H.  C.  Elliott. 
RockfUrd,  Winnebago,  T.  E.  Van  Tassel. 


Pity,  Wayne,  Wm.  F.  Medsker. 
i,wTiltley,  W.S.Oandy. 
rmllllon,  Joa.  W.  Anils. 


.    ,,  Eph,  K.  Strong. 

Columbus,  Bartholomew,  John  W,  Morgan. 
t;onneraviUe^  Fayette,  Jdo.  M.  Carter. 
Oovlngtoo,  Fountain,  W.  H.  (3oi. 
Crawfinlsyltte,Monlsomery,  Jdo.  L.  8hriini 
rrrown  Point,  Lake.  ThOLj:  Wood. 
DnnTtlle.  HendHcks,  Daniel  F.  Bill. 
Decatur,  Adams,  Franoe  A  Merrymnn, 
Decatnr,  Adams,  l^ul  O.  Booper. 
Delphlo,  CHrroll,  L.  D.  Boyd. 
EdInburgjJohnson.  M.L.  Herbert. 
Elkhar^  Elkhart,  ChanrtHrlHln  JI  Tiinier, 
Elkhart,  Elkhart,  Ferry  L.  Turner. 
EvansTllle,  Vanderburg.  O.  K.  Woods. 
KortWayne,  Allen,  Ja*.  E,  Ombaui. 
Fowler.  Benton,  Oeo.  Wads  worth. 
Franklbrt,  Cllnlon,  Joseph  C.  Hult. 
Franklin,  Johniwn.  Wm.  K.  Deupree. 
FmnktOD,  Madison,  J.  M.  Farlow. 
Fremont,  Hleuben,  W,  W.  Snyder. 
Geneva,  Adams.  Wm.  Drew. 
Ooahen,  EikbarF,  Wilson  A  Davis, 
Qreeoflcld,  Hancock,  Foulsen  A  McBune. 
Greencastle,  Putnam,  Jno  W.  Layoe, 
Qroensburg,  Deealur.  Jno.  H.  PBrker, 
Oreenwood,  Johnson,  Wm.  Eldrldue. 
Hartford  City.  Blaokfbm.  Fouti  A  Walli, 
Huntington,  Huntington,  C.  W.  Watkln". 
,lam(»lown.  Hooue.  Wm.  J.  Uamell. 
,Ionesbaro,  Oranl.  E.  E.  Frtedllne. 
Kendallvltte,  Noble,  Thos.  L,  Giavw. 
Knighlalown,  Henry,  Jno.  M.  Porbea. 
Knoi,  Hlarke.  Ueo.  W.  Beenian. 
Kokomo.  Howard,  W.  8.  Maple. 
Lafayette,  Tlppcranoe,  Geo.  t>.  Parka, 
LaPorte,  LaRirte,  H.  I&  Wllllami. 
Lebanon,  Boone,  S,  R.  Artman. 
LcavenworLb,  CrawlOrd.  Jen?  L.  SoddarUi. 
liOgansport,  Gaa*,!.  T.  Tomllnson. 
Lawrencebnrgb,  Dearborn,  Cbai.  F.  Hayes. 
-Marion,  Oran\  Manly  A  Frledllne. 
MartlDsTllle,  Morgan.  Oscar  Matthews. 
MontlPVllo,  White.  Qolhrle  A  Bushnell. 
Mt,  Vernon.  Posey,  Seth  Leavenworth. 
Muncle,  Delaware.  Edwin  F.  Dyer, 
Madison.  Jefferson,  Allison  A  (3apeland. 
Nashville,  Biown,  Anderson  PerotReld. 
Hem  Caatl^  Uenry,  Enoch  A.  Nation. 
Newport,  VermI  I  llun.  H.  U.  Conley. 
Nobl»vl11e,  HamlllOD,  Kane*  Kana. 
North  Vernon,  Jennings,  8.  A.  Barnes. 
PI yraootb,  Marshall,  tf.  B.  (telesbee, 
Portland,  Jay,  Humner  W.  KayneH. 
Frtnoeton,  Qlbaon,  iJind  A  tiamble. 
Peru,  Miami,  Reasoner  A  O'Hara. 
Rensselaer,  Jasper,  BImon  P.  Thompson. 
Richmond,  Wayne.  Jackson  ii  (tlarr. 
Rochester.  Fnlton,  Conner  A  McMahan. 
""-'■—"-  "^—e,  Albert  M,  Adams, 
n,  John  C.  Rogein. 


Rosa vl lie,  Clint 


Shoals.  MarUn.  Stevens  A 


BprlngOeld,  Mngnmon.Orendorff  A  Patlon, 
Blerllng,  W hi teelde,  Bennett  &  Qrecn. 
Sail  I  van,  Moultrie.  R.  M.  Peadro, 
Toledo,  Cumberland,  W.H.  Ererbart, 
Wataeka,  Iioquols,  Kay  A  Kay. 
Wheaton,  DuFage,  W.  O.  Smith. 


-p  A  Scaulou, 
Atkos.  Maniliftll,  Robt.  C.  O'^BIeroH. 
Auburn,  DeKalb,  D,  A.  (Jarwood. 
Aurora,  Hcnrbfirn.  Diiwney  &  Downej-, 
Bedford.  Lawrence,  Thonuis  J,  lltvoks. 
Bkwmfleld,  Urecne,  Baiter .t  I'nte, 
Bloomlngton,  Monroe,  Louden  A  Louden. 
Blumon,  Wells,  Wilson  ,t  Todd. 
BIninon,  Weill,  Levi  Mock. 


Silver  Lake,  Kosdosko,  Oscar  R  Wcl 


Torre  Haute.  Vigo,  K.  H.  Ret 
Tipton,  Tlplon.  j7B.  Hummers. 
ITnlon  City,  Randol^,  Wm.  W.  Fonrlcr. 
Valparaiso,  Horter,  W.  E  Plnncy. 
VIoeenoes,  Knoi.  B,  W.  Williams. 
Wabash,  Wabash,  Oliver  H.  Bngue, 
Walkenon.tSt.Joseph,  W.  A,  Dalley. 
Waiaaw,  Kosciusko,  Wood  A  Bowser. 
Washington, Davlec.Oardner.TaylorA  Qard 
Winchester.  Randolph,  W.  S,  Diggs. 

IDAHO. 
Boise  City,  Ada,  Hugh 
Boise  City,  Ada,  t.V,  B 
Moscow,  Latah,  B.  '  ~ 


ISllIAN    TERRIIMF 

Solomon  .lackwiii. 

_ «,  I'.B.  Mmilcnl. 

IiUDCHn,  Chlcfcasiaw,  H.  M.  Wotvertfin. 
MitsttoEea,  Ureek.  HIiacltelAjrc],  p^hi'pliard  «  Sli 

floulh  MpAllBlcr,  CbOFlaw.  HnrlU]'  A  liordon. 
IIIWA. 


Ekmnp.  Boone.  J.  M.  Goodwin. 

ae<li«r  B&pl'da.  Linn,  U.  f.  Blalie. 

CenMrtllle,  ApHnooHr,  C.  F.  HowoJl, 

CbttrleB  City,  Floyd,  Rotien  Rugert. 

Cbarler  Oak,  (.Tawtord,  W.  W.  MeVey. 

CIIdMH,  Clinton.  Pailcel,  Armeotroul  A  Mllllgiin. 

CltutOD,  Cllnlon,  Geo.  B.  Phelpi. 

(MireotlonTllle,  Woodbury,  F.  M.  Molyoex. 

Coundl  Blal^  l^atnwatlanile,  M.  II.  Qreensftlder. 

round!  Btufn.  PoUawatlamte,  Canon  A  Balrd. 

(fresco.  UowanL  John  MoCook. 

L'regton,  Union,  Jobn  M.  Hay*. 

HaveDporl,  rtooll,  T.  A.  Murphy. 

Davis  City,  Decatur,  GeoraeP.  Campbell. 

I>on  Imn,  Crawftird,  J,  y.  Conner. 

I>es  Mtdnei.  itolk,  l«rDy  .T.  Burt. 

Da  Uolnn,  Polk,  Dale  A  Brown. 

DeWltt.  Clinton.  Pascal,  Annentmut  &  Mltllgnn. 

DnbUQue,  Dubuque,  Thomas  J.  Pnltlev. 

Kldora.  Uardin,  r.  E.  Albnnk. 

Elkader.  Clajlon,  W.  A.  Preston. 

Port  Madlaon,  Les,  J.  D.  M.  Hamilton. 

tiamer.  Hnneock, R.  J.  W.  Bloom. 

Grand  JunoUoD,  araenr,  E.  G.  At  ben, 

Gotbrle  Center.  Guthrie.  E.  H.  Kayle^ 

Hamburg.  Fmmont,  J.  M.  Haminund, 

Hampton,  Fmnklln,  Andrews  A  Bedell. 

Harlan,  Shelby.  WhUney  Bnw. 

Unmboldt,  Homboldl,  Pronly.  Coyle  «  ProotJ-. 

Iowa  aty.  Johnmn,  Baker  A  Ball. 

Kaoxvtlte,  Marlon.  H.  C.  Johnnlon. 

Lemani.  Plymouth,  GeorBe<'.  Hciitt. 

Malcolm,  AweshlBk,  H.IC.  Boyd. 

Maplalon,  Monona,  Chrlaman  &  chrlsinaii. 

Hanhalltoini,  Marshall,  A.  K.  Handou. 

Mt.  Pteananl,  Henry,  Hart  A  Jerrlll. 

Nevada.  Story,  Gforie  W.  Dyer. 

New  Hampton.  ChlchamWjK.  K.  Hwalf. 


OMeol^clark,  J.  C.  Chaney. 


Glrard,  i'mwRird,  hrawu  »  iiu»ci>. 
■  trcntBend,  Barton,  rtnrkABiuMll. 
HiuUell,  Aiide-«OD,  H.  R.  Junea. 
HayaClty,  EllU,  A.  D.  GUkWm. 
Hlawnlha,  Broirn.  W,  F.  Shale 
Hollon,  Jack-on,  HopklD*  «  H., 
Hutchlneon,  Reno.  D.  W.  Kent- 
Jewell  ai.v.  Jewell,  J.  C.  Hnttletbwalte. 
KnnsiH  ( .lly,  Wyandotte.  ITiaa  C.  Block,  N.  Y. 

KHn.<Bs  Cfly.  William  J.  Fuller. 
Ijimed,  Pnwnre,  W.  H.  Vernon. 
I.awrencp.  ItougW,  Ii.  S.  AKorrt. 
Ldwmnce.  Douxlaa,  B.  J.  Honon. 
i.yiMlon,  Owge.  J.  H.  SUvely. 
^<rCune.  (Crawford.  H.  M.  FonL 
Marion.  Marlon,  King  A  Kelly. 
Medicine  IXMlse,  Barber,  W.  H.  MPCIasue. 
Oberlln,  Decatur,  L.  O.  Parker. 
Rnneell.  Kiiwell.H.  (J.  I^ng. 
(tellna,  Kallna.  W.  A.  Xorrl*. 
»iallna,BBllDe,  Joaanta  Meorr. 
Beneca,  Xemaba,  Welti  A  Wella. 
Sterling,  Rloe,  J.  C.  Jobnaton. 
Stoekton.'Rook,  J.  R.  BrolMt. 
T(n»ka.  Sliawnee,  W,  H,  Moainloek. 
Tribune.  Greeley,  J.  V.  Brown. 
Wellington,  Sumner,  W.  U.  StalTblbacb. 
Wichita,  HedKWIck,  Adams  &  Adajnt. 
White  city,  MorrU,  G.  T.  Bat rd. 

KENTL'CKY. 

Aabland,  Boyd,  William  PoagA. 
CoTlnirton,  Kenton.  N.  L.  Bennett. 
I'ynthlana.  Harrison.  M.  (I.  Land. 
Flemlngsburg.  Flemlna.  Tho*.  I„  Gliwi. 
Grayeon,  Canar,  J.  D.  Jnnea. 
Harifurd,  Ithlo,  ilalTyjt  Rfnao. 
Irvine,  Estill,  Grant  E.  Ully. 
lAwrencebDrgh,  .Anderaon.  F.  R.  Felaud. 
Islington,  Fayette.  R  L.  Hutcbloson. 
l.oalsvllle,  Janbmn.  Newton  u.  EtoKeia. 
MnyOeld.  Clmvca,  J.  K.  Ileyuolds. 
Msyavllle.  Maaon,  A.  E.  Cole  *  Koos. 
Middletboro,  Bell.  Chaa.  H.  Price. 
Morehead,  Rowan,  Jamsa  B.  Clarke, 
Ml.  Hierling,  Hunlgomery,  W.  B.  Whil*. 
Mt.  Sierllns,  Hontgnmen'.  O'Bear  A  BIcatalT 
Murray,  (^llnway.  O.  C.  Pluguld. 
I'adncah.  Motrracken,  KobL.  L  Keei 


sheflleld'.  Franklfn,  Johneon  &  jobiiwin. 

Sibley,  neoeola.  O.  J .  aark. 

SloDX  City,  Woodbnry,  T.  P.  Murphy. 

Sloni  mj\  Woodbury  Conway  «  Kurloii. 

Suenoer,  cUy,  Cory  A  Bemln. 

aplrit  LakfTDIcklnKin.  fMry  A  Everett. 

Stuart,  Gulhrle,  Hlakaob  i  l.yaelt. 

VIlllecB  City,  Montgomery,  E.  C.  Olbbs. 

Waukon,  Alamakee,  Dougla*  Deremorc. 

Webster  City,  Hamilton.  Oeorge  Wambao 

WebMM-Olty,  Hamilton,  Wesley  Uartln. 

RANSAI^. 
Alma.  WabaunHce,  J.  B.  Barnes. 
Anihouy.  Harper,  W.  B.  Cade. 
Argunia,  Suiuner,  L.  A.  Sailer. 
Arfcanms  City,  Oowle}-.  W.  V.  McConn. 
AtchliOD,  AlchlKon,  F.  W.  Hfanky. 
Atwood,  Rawltnii,  DempMer  Soolt. 
Seattle.  Har>hult,s.  B.  Berry, 
Bird  City,  Cheyenne,  Morris  Stine, 
Burllngame,  Osage,  J.  T.  Prlngle. 
ChanutB,  Neoabo,  i..H.  Lapham. 
Claflln.  Barton,  O,  B.  Looney. 
Clay  Centre,  Clay,  Kecin  lams. 
Clay  Center,  Clay.  HarknuMJ)  Godnrd. 
Ooldwaler,Comai]ehe.8helby  P.  Duncan. 
colambu>.r-hen)kee,  RItter  A  Wlawell. 
Cotton  Wood  Fall*,  Cbaae,Johnston  BTiy. 
t^llsworUi.  Elliworth,  IraE.  I.loyd. 
Emporia.  Lyon,  E.  w.  Cunningham. 


1.  Lincoln,  W.  A.  Tribble. 

Somerset,  Pnlaakl,  J.  P.  Hornaday, 
Versailles,  Wood  ford.  Field  McLeod. 

I.OI'IHIANA. 

lAke  Charies,  Caleasien,  B.  D.  Miller. 

Monmc.  OuarhlU,  UarretlO  Mnnhollai 
New  Iberia,  Iberia,  Waller  J.  Burke. 
NeworlfTins.  uMeaIl^  Harry  H.  Hall.  lT3U>mn 

New  Orleans,  Orleans,  Harry  H.  Hall  (AUomajr 

Bradatreetll.  ~ 

Plaqueinlne.  Iberville.  Alex.  Herbert. 
St.  Bernard.  St.  Bernard.  Albert  EHoplnKl. 
Wlnnsbom,  Franklin. C.  L.  Berry. 


Baltlmora,  m  Bt.  Paul  St.,  Hyland  F.  tttanrt, 
Bel  .^Ir.  Hiu«ird.  Scpllmiw  I>avl>. 
■ 'umborlHud,  Allegany,  Bemunt  IMorvhy. 
Denton.  1-Brollue.T.  nine*  Fisher. 
Denton,  raioUna,  Henry  R.  Lvwta. 
►:a«Uin,  TalboL  H.  Harberl  MarUn. 
KIkton,  Cecil,  Jones  A  Kalnn. 
Pr1nct«Anne.HomersM.H'>dsim*  llmboi 
Salisbury,  Wicomico.  Jay  Wllllami. 
WMtmlnsier,  Darmll,  ChafMa  K,  Fink. 


Ttrn  AifSBteAN  JouaitAL  or  politics. 


rninloo.  Worcoter,  JoiUkMian  JlmlLh, 
Nuw  Bedford.  BHstuI.  Mavhpw  R.  t' 
Palmer.  Hampden,  C.  L.  Onrdner. 
Peabodr,  Esiex.  Cliarlea  E.  Iloa<. 


( lilllfeothe,  LlvlDKslon.  DnvU.  Loomli «  IMlvll. 
Cllnlon,  Henry.  CncBlbsin  iArmMroiig, 
Clayton,  si.  Louis.  H.  B.  Urmnslelder. 
DbSdIo,  Jeaenon.Sam.  B.  PoHlti. 
Frederloktawn,  aimdlioii,  B.  B.  Otbooi? 
Grnnt  Ckr,  Wanti,  Kel«>it  XcUooler. 
" Rldga.  P— '-    ' "  " 


t.  Idipeer,  Pmnk  P. .' 


WltllamK  ^  Biiilcr. 


Big  RApldii.  Hec(MUi.'j<An  T.  Llark. 
Cadillao,  Wcxlbrd.  H.  M.  Dii-"--  — 


Fllnl,  denewee,  f>ayle(  A  Hayles. ' 


rnlay  City.  Laperr,  W.  E.  Brown, 
■ran wood.  Goceblc/U.  H.  Crocker. 
Jarkaon,  Jaekgon,  Barkniirtli  «  Blair. 
L«niilng,  Ingnm,  M'ood  A  Wooil. 
l«peer.  Ijapeer.  W.  K.  Brown. 
Mtdl&nil,  Midland.  H.  L.  Falrrblld. 
MIddlevilla.  Barry.M.  F.  JordHd. 
Minden  City,  Itenllac,  Krank  T..  Burbanks, 
MoDtaeue,  M>uk(«on,  William  PKk. 
Mt.  PWawnt,  Imbella.  H.  A.  Hanftird. 
Port  Huron,  Rt.  Clair,  Harvey  Hparllng. 
Mdglnaw,  K.  H,,  h«aglnBW.  Jenner  E.  Mnnie. 
Haglnaw.  W.  8..  RaKliiair,  Wood  A  Joilln. 
Hand  BMch,  Huron,  iniarlcs  U  Hall. 
Three  KiTers.  lit.  Joaepb.H.  .M.fonjtontltie. 
TravereB  i.'lty.  Ur.  Tr»ver»B,  Manly  C.  Imdite 


Anoka,  Anoka,  O.  H.  Wyman. 

AiuUn.  Mower,  H.  D.  litiheriTood. 

Caledonia,  HoaMon,  E.  H.Hmatley. 

nambrldie,  Isanti,  H.  F.  Barker, 

nulutb,  St.  Loali,  HcMaboa  A  Mltohel, 

Ell.  141.  LoulB,  A.  J.  Tbomaa. 

FerEua  Palla,  OtlerTail,  J.  W.  MaM>Q. 

OraMVllle,  Big  Mtone,  M.  H.  t^tevenB. 

Ueodenon.  aiUer.  Wm.  R.  iMman. 

Ijke  Banlon.  Lincoln,  Jobn  MeKenile. 

Lltlle  ^lla,  Horrlmn,  A.  P.  Blancbanl. 

Madela.  Watonwan,  Charles  Cooley. 

Maokalo,  Blue  EarUi.  W.  L.  ComstoaR. 

Minneapolis.  Hennepin,  Ftfleld  A  PlUeld, 

Minneapolis,  Hennapin,  Samuel  M.  Davis. 

MlnneapoUa.  Tkylor  A  Woodward. 

Moorhead,  Clar.  Edwin  Adams. 

New  PaynesvlllB.  Htearns,  Frank  Tolman. 

Riicheiter,  nimatead.  Henry  t:.  Biill<>r. 

SI.  James,  Watonwan.  W.  'P..  Allen. 

.>4t.  Paul,  Bamw}'.  J.  HilKCb^'',  N.  Y.  Life  Ins.  Bldg. 


Decatur,  tiewlon,  Thomas  Kellh. 
OrecDvUle,  Washington,  .\llred  H.  meiii'. 
Hadahurst.  Oaplah,  George  H.  Dodda. 
Meridian,  lAuderdsle,  iVx-liriLn  A  Bor.emiin. 
Meridian,  Lauderdale.  J.  M.  McBealh. 
RoMdale,  Bollfar.  CbOR.  Scott. 
Slarkville.  Okilbeha.  Tbomas  J.  Wooil 
West  Pomt,  <_Tay,  F.  C.  Collins. 

MIS.SOltKI. 
AHb  Grove,  Greene,  L.  H,  MnKgrove. 
Btoomlleld, Stoddard,  Geo.  Hoiick. 
Boll  Tar,  Polk,  C.  L.  Allen. 
BoaworLb,  (^rroll,  Jas.  MM.'atin. 
Butler,  Bale*,  P.  H.  Hofcomb. 
<»jDeion,  Cllnlon,  HIrsm  Smith,  Jr. 
Oarllian,  Jasper,  J.  T.James. 
" — ■ '"e,  Reynolds,  Wm.  L.  Beyeradorlt. 


a.  Pettis.  Jamas  S.  Ream 


Kanwii  City,  iaokun,  D.  B.'cMmpbelt. 

Kansas  ftty.  Jaekwn,  Cha«.  f.  %laeh,  N.  V.  E 

mag. 

Klnt^ton.  Caldwell,  Wm.  A.  Wood. 

Kingston,  Caldmll.s.  c:  Bosers. 

Kirkavllle,  Adalr,  J.  V.  Storm. 

Lamar,  Barton,  n>Ie  A  Ditty. 

Liberty.  Clay.  Bardwlcke  *  Hardwicke. 

Liberty,  Clay,  James  E.  Lluooln. 

Mambtleld.  Websler,  M.  Hetph. 

Maryvllle,  Nodaway,  IraE.  Alderman. 

Mexico,  Audrain,  J.  O.  Trimble. 

Neyada.  Vemon,  Cbaa.  E.  Gilbert. 

Osdeola,  St.  Clair,  John  U.  Litoas. 

Platte  City,  Plalle,  AIonioD.  Bumea, 

Richland,  Pd  lank  I,  Chas.  H.  Bbabert. 

Sarcoxle.  Jasper.  Geo.  F.  Davis. 

tMvaunah,  Andrew.Allen  A  Bine. 

Sedalla,  Pettis,  Wm.  Parmaleo. 

flhelhlna,  Blielby.  W.  O.  L.  Jewelt. 

springfleld,  Greene,  Jno.  D.  Beck. 

Slanberry,  Gentry,  Ed.  E.  Aleshlre. 

!St.  Josopli,  Buchanan,  Slauber  A  Crandall. 

m.  Louis.  St.  Louis.  Jas.  U  Hopkins,  fiOe  Olive  tSI 

Tivnlon,  Grundy.  Kelso  A  Schooler. 

Troy,  Lincoln,  Wro.  R.  VounK. 

Union  vine.  Putnam,  Jas.  E.  Bombsni. 

Warren Bti  11  rgh.  Johnson,  Rarnuel  P.  Sparks. 

Webb  City,  Jasper,  EdwardC.  Crow. 


iconda.  Deer  Lodge,  T.  O'Leary. 

'■■'-•r  UoK.  fhaa.ll'Donnell. 

■  B,  M.  M,  Lyter. 
■*-"—  W.  W.  Fhellia. 


crlty.SI 

urrKt  PallH,  Chbuiuc,  IB.  BL 

Helena.  Lewis  and  Clarke.  .. . 

Maryiville,  l«wls<.'tark,  L.  L.  1  

Missoula.  Missoula,  Woody.  Webster  A  Wood. 
Q..,,,,—, , i,.  ^,f  Fleming. 


issonlau  V, 


.Alliance,  Box  Butle.  Wm.  Mllchell. 
.Unburn,  Nemaha,  I. 'ban.  P.  Edward*. 
Beatrice.  Gacie,  Murphy  A  LeHane. 
Rloomlleld,  Knox,  J.  B.  Lncaa. 
Blue  j^prlngs,  Gage.  C.  S.  Gils. 
Broken  Bow,  l.'uiiler,  O'Neill  A  Morgan. 
CnllAway,  Cuater,  R.  A.  Bresa. 
I  'ambridge.  Fnmas,  Frank  K.  s«lby. 
Cedar  Itaplds,  Boone,  J.  O,  Parish. 
Chadron,  Dawes,  E.  B.  Hloker. 
I  y)zBd.  Dawson.  Geo.  C.  Glllon. 
liaKoU.  Iiakola.  R.  E.  Evans. 
Fnnkllu,  Franklin,  E.  A.  Fletcher. 
Fremont,  Dodge,  l«omU  A  Abbott. 

■e.  Farrlngton  Power. 

-.OngAWlleon. 
ilII  iTpo.  H.  Thiimmel. 


Harvard,  Clay,  Leslie  G.  Hurd. 
Harvard,  Clay,  Thomas  H.  Matters. 
Hastings.  Adams.  W.  It.  HuyderA  Co 
Hastings,  Adama.  M.  A.  Uartlgan. 
Hebnin,  Thayer,  S[ "-- 


Lincoln,  Lancaiter,  B.  W.  Qualnlanee. 
Madison,  Madison.  1:1.  O.  Campbell. 
Nebraska  City.  Otoe.  John  0.  Wab 
NIobiara  Knox,  a 


Norfolk.  Madlwin,  5tapei«  Llcey. 

Norih  Plane,  Lincoln,  Geo.  T.  i«nelllng. 

iiiiiaha,  Doug  laes,  L^vanagh,  Thomas  £  MacUllIi 

O'Neill,  Holt,  B,  H.  Uttl^. 

Pawnee,  Pawnee,  J.  L.  Edwards, 

Plerne.  Pierce.  W.  W.  Quivey. 

Sidney,  Clieyenne,  B.  A.  Jones. 

Sidney,  CheyennOiJf '  "-'■ 

:4Ianlon,Slanlon,.a~ 


THE  AMERICAKJOunNAL  OF  POLITICS. 


K.  E.  httfrBniVB. 

Wkhoo,  Snunders,  V,  L.  Ilawthonie. 
WauH.  Knox.  H.  M.  McLeod. 
Woepliig  W'aWr,  Cam,  J.  H.  Haldenmii. 
Vork,  l^ork.  W.  W.  WjkHff. 

NEW  JERWEY. 
Aibnry  Park,  HonmoDtb,  Clande  V.  auerln. 
Freehold,  Monmoutti,  Prederlcfc  Pftrkor. 
Jersey  Clly,  Hadson.  R.  B.  rteymour,  711  Muntg 


Ashland.  Aihland.  Qeo.  A.  NIeol. 
Belleronutlne,  Lotian,  McLougUn  A  Daw. 
Cambrldne,  Ouernw}-.  U  U.  OHmpbell. 
CambTldiEa,  Oaeiraiey,  Taylor  and  Soott. 
iirulton,»Urk,  A.  J.  KltUoger. 


CaDal  Dorer,  Tuusranrat,  J 


Newark.  Euex,  \ 


Plamfleld.  Union.  Cbas.  A 


L.heed'. 

muicriiiiB,  tzniineniet,  Jai.  F.  GrlgitH. 
Tronton,  Mercer,  Untoti  Satlertbwalt. 

NEW  MEXICO. 


.  IlldE. 

iCle^. 


.-d  T.  Churoh. 

ttaJlMon,  mratoga,  J.  A.  Bumlian). 
BlngbaDiptuii,  Ifroome,  T.  B.  A  L.  X.  Men 
Buriklo,  Kde.  hull  A  siaan. 
Oanandalpw,  Ontario,  Henry  M.  Field. 
CaUklll.  Greene,  JamoB  R.  oiney. 
Clinton,  Oneida.  J.  W.  Cuniinlnei. 
Coming,  Sleubeo,  BnencerA  Mlhs. 
Oortlan<LCorUaDd,  J.  E.  Wl  nilow. 


mItB,  Chemnng.  Charlee  H.  Knlpp. 

,  Edward,  Washington,  Matthew  Red  fern, 

OTenvUle,  Fulton,  Nell        —    -     ■■    ■ 


New  York' 


&ty. 


k.SobBiimbargiAT  Bmadwuy. 


Jlty.A 

Northvllle,  Fullan,  James 
Plauabur^ti,  Clluton.  Cbai 
Poogbkeepue.  Dutebtti,  Juun  n.  miutru. 
Pulaski,  Oem^D,  B.C.  HanUngMn  A  Sou, 


Rooheater,  Monroe,  H.  C.  Albree. 
Boehealar,  Uonroe,  ComIqi  C.  Uayy. 
Rome,  Oneida,  A.  Deloa  Knetdand. 
Salamanca,  Callaraunui.  Jamee  H,  Wblpple, 
gyraDUHe,  Onondaga.  Kdwurd  H.  Legge'l. 


y,  ReasselaerTJobn  P.  Curli 


clmyler 


NOKTH  CAROLINA. 
AiheTllle.  Buncombe.  Charlei  Webb. 
Charlolla,  Mecklenburg,  J.  W,  Kreraiin. 
Oreenvlllo,  Pitt,  D.  F.  fyion. 
Oreeovllle,  PIti,  B.  F.  Ty»aa. 
Oreenaboro,  Guilford,  Wm.  P.  Bynuin,  Jr. 
Bantord,  Mooiv.  A.  L.  McNeil. 
WbltflvUle,  OolumbuH.  Lewi*  A  Burkbwd. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 
Blemark,  Burlelah.  Frank  V.  Barnet. 
CtUKlton.  Cms,  Pollock  b  »cott. 
-^  ■      i.WIIIH.L'barlton. 


.,  6rlgp 


oopenlown,  Orlgn.  Will  H.L'barlti 
-HoblnHin,  sUrk,  Jaa.  a.  Campbell. 
Fargo,  Casi,  H.  G.  Roberta, 
Faigo,  Caaa,  B.  F.  rtpBldlng. 
Grand  Forks,  UmndForkB.  O.  E.  Nash. 
Hope,  Steel,  T.  J.  *  J.  P.  McMahan. 
New  Rooktbrd,  Eddy.  J.  F.  Kelme. 
Btuby,  Pleroe,  E.  A.  Maelone. 
HykCMton,  Wells,  A.  O.  Oivell. 
St.  Thomai,  Pembina,  A.  U  A  T.  A.  Hill 
Valley  City,  Barnes,  Frank  J.  Young. 


Akron,  Summit,  Arthur  J.  Rai«l«y. 


A.  UoBleUer. 


uover,  lUHG&rawa*.  jono  a 

n,  Htark.  Miller  *  Pomerene. 

Carrol  lion.  Carroll,  McOoyA  Ecklev. 
CInclnnall,    Hnmlllon.    Otio   Pflegcr.  tO  Jotai 

Bonding, 
(.'levelaud,  l.'uyahoga,  Iceland  TngeraoJI.TJS  B 

^vlngs  Building. 
Columbus.  Pmnklln,  Jolin  L.  Dickey.  215  S 

Dar'ton,  Monlgomerv,  J.  A.  Wortmon. 
Deflanci',  Denanoe.  B.  B.  Kingsbury. 
Elyrla.  Lorain,  H.  W.  Ingenol. 
Flndlay.  Hanonck,  Chan.  O.  Burket, 
FoBlorfa.  Ii^eneca,  J.  D.  Snyder. 
Fremont,  tMndusky,  Bynm  R.  Dudrow. 
Galllpolls,  Gallia,  Roscoe  J.  Mauck. 
Greenville,  Darke.  Knox,  Mans  A  Rnpe. 
Hamilton,  Bnller,  81aybu:k  ±  Harr. 
HIcksvllle,  Defla  nee.  Coulter  d:  Kerr. 
Ironion,  I«wroneftTho».  N.  Ron. 
Jackson,  Jaokson.  B.  L.  Orliae*. 
Lancaster,  Falrdeld,  Goo.  E.  MarUn. 
Lima.  Allen.  J.  B.  WlIltK. 
lAndon.  Msdliou.S.  W.  Dnrninger. 
Mansneld,  Rlcblsnd,  James  I.  Geddea. 
Marietta.  WasblngtoD,  Bamnel  H.  Knowlea 
Now  Lcilniilon,  Forry.  W.  H.  Slorkman, 
Norwalk.Hnmn.  ChariesHmutewan. 
Ottawa.  Putnam,  Kraun  A  Eaalmau. 
Paulding.  PHuldlng,  Geo.  1.  Cliall«rton. 
PlqUB.  Ml^ainl,  D.  S._IJndi«y._ 


Ft.  Edward,  Washington,  Matthew 
"'  wersvllle,  Fullon.TJelBon  H.  Anioai. 
_  .uiTllle,  Washington.  J.  B.  MeConnlck. 
Irvlngton,  Weilubealer,  John  Harvey. 
Johnston.  Pulton,  F.  E.  Mover. 
Malone,  Fmnkllu.  John  P.Xelbu. 
Newburgh,  Orange,  A.  H,  F.Secear. 
Newburg,  Orange,  John  M.  Qanuier. 
New  York.  New  York.  McBurney  A  McBurney.an 
Broadway 


Sidney,  Sbelby,  a.  L,  Wlcoff. 
SprlngDeld,  Clark.  E.  G.  A  G.  8.  DIaL 
HteubenTllfe,Jefferaon,J,U.  HcCleM-y. 
TIRIn,  Seneca,  Lutes  A  Lulea. 
Toledo,  Lucoa.  O.  L.  Foster. 
Troy.  Miami,  A,  R  Hurtbome. 
['rbano.  Cbampaltn.  Halo  Hunter, 
\'an  Wert.  Van  Wert.  tJlenn  A  Wolwrtl. 
Wapakoneta,  Anglalse,  C.  A.UtUeve. 
Warren.  Trumbull,  Homer  E.mewart. 
Washinglon  C.  U..  Fayelle,  Van  Dvman  *  C 
Waneeon,  Kullon,  J.lJ.  Fllea. 
Wellston.  Jackson.  H.T.  VanPelt. 
West  Union,  Adams,  byloss  A  Bbitr. 

"'"— ■ tainlon.  Stone  *  Mar '- 

3,  H.  ('.  .\rm8tn>ng. 


Gutbrle.  Log. 
Tei-uin»Ph,  P< 


Cuppa  ge. 
nile.Jno.J.  II«rrlnK. 


Oregon  City.  Clackamas,  George  C  Brownell. 
I*ortlBntl,  Multnomab,  Kmrnons  A  Eminuna. 
PENNSSYl.VANIA. 


!r  Fulls,  Beaver,  i.) 
llloomsburg.  (Viliimbla.  NeveO  U.  Funk. 
Butler,  Butler,  W.  U.  I.usk. 
Hrookvllle,  JeHbnon,  .Alexander  C  Whit*. 
Bn»k*llle.  JeOentya,  Jobn  H.  Wblta, 
<  ouderaport,  Potter,  t«n«bc«,  l.ewtaA  I^onar 
DanvlllB.  MoDUmr,  H.  B.  AromerBian. 
Eealoo,  Northarotrton.  WllUs  H.  Betrlok. 
Bbensburg,  Oambrta,  M.  O.  KlUell. 
Kmporla.  utmeron,  Grven  A  Calkins. 
Krlo,  Erie,  Ora  L.  Fllnn. 

Itarrlsburg.  Dauphin.  Ms,)t>r  &  Itupp. 
Uarrlsbnrg,  Dauphin,  Ed  via  W.  Jackaon. 
Honesdale,  Wayne,  E.  O.  Mumford. 
Huntingdon,  Huntingdon,  Geo.  B.  Orlady, 
Indiana,  Indiana,  WataonA  Keener. 
Indiana.  Indiana.  W.  L.Stevarl. 

lAnOBxlcr.Lanouter,  Wm!  R.Hrintnn. 
Lebanon,  l^lianoD.  A.  Hlanlejr  (niMk. 


TfTB  AHBRTGArt  JOUJtIVAL  OP  POLITrm. 


LebkDDii,  Lebanon.  J.  P.  D.  Onbln. 
I.ock  U&ven.  (.'Union,  Henry  T.  Harrey. 
MauobCbank.teriioD,  Wm.  O.  FrsrinaJi. 
MMdHlle,  Ciawlbrd.  B.  W.  HcAHbur. 
MaulTllle,  Cnwibrd.  Alfred  13.  Cburcb. 
Meroer,  Meroer,  L,  A.  BurnetL 
Montmn.SuitquehanDn,  EiImhi  W.Satlbnl. 
New  CwUe,  LBwronce,  W.  H.  Pklta. 
Hew  Cutle,  Lawrenoe,  E.  T.  KurU. 
., —  ^-..-  . B.W.H.Fam, 


OaUsvlUe.  (Viryell,  M.^Dowell,  Miller  A  Hawklna, 

HoiuLon,  HaiTla.  Braahear  A  Aahe. 
HoKlbney,  Oallln,  R.  C.  While. 
Herldtan,  Bosque.  Cftmith  A  Eatw. 
Han  Antonio,  Bexar.C.  A.  Keller. 
i^herman,  UrayBon.  J.  P.  Leslie. 
Hnyder,  Ucmry,  C.  C.  Jobn«OD. 
SUnlon,  Martin,  John  B.  Littler. 
Vomon,  ^V'llbareer,  Camp  A  Alexander. 
Waco,  McLennan.  E.  M.EiTln(. 
Wu»,  McLennan.  Jobn  J.  Dyer. 
Waxabaeble.  F:I11>.  C.  M.  Supple. 


Plltabnn,  AlleKhenjr.  B.  C.  A  H.  L.  ChriBty. 
Ptalladelpiila,  PhllndDlphla,  KbrlTer,  RMrtli^tl  .t  <.'o, 
PhllwWpblit,  Pbllutelpbla,  Allen  U.  Oangwer,  IIS 

Walnut  Ht. 
PotWTllle,BchuylkilL,8.  B.  Edwards. 
aidKway,  Slk.  <^ba4.  B.  Rarley. 
HomnUni.  LaoliHwannii,  FnnkT.ilkell. 
Screnum,  lAcka wanna.  Edward  Mllei. 
Tamaquo,  HohuylhlH,  K.  B.  (traelT. 
Tunkbannook,  Wyoming,  Joneph  Plan, 
Tyrone,  Blair,  «leTen»*Owena. 
Warren.  Wamn.  Homer  J.  Mute. 
Wllkfibarre,  Luicme,  Oeo.  nrquan. 
Wllllunaport.  LyoominK.  T.  M.  B.  Hicki. 
WiUlamiport,  I^yoomlnv,  H.  W.  Wmiebead. 

RHOUK    laLAND. 
PruTldeuce,  Providence.  Alfred  8.  Jubosou. 


Charleaton,  Mordecal  4  iladsden. 
Cbarleelon,  Cbarliutim.  Ctiarlea  E.  Prioleau. 
Charleston,  Chariealon,  Bmytho  *  Lee. 
Pk>renoe.  Ftorence,  W.  A,  BrUDBon, 
Greenville,  Pitt,  J.  C.  JetTrles. 
Laureni.  Laurenn.  W.  H.  Martin. 
Dranteburs,  OranEeburgi  P.T.  HUdebrand. 
Newberry,  Newberry.  Geo.  8.  Mower, 
spartnaburgh,  ^pananburgh,  J.  J,  Burnett. 

SOUTH  rJAKiyTA. 
Aberdeen,  Brown,  Ohae.  V.  Harris. 
.\iiliiou.  Spink,  E.  W.  Byinnn. 
Braaklnga,  Brookings.  Jam«  P.  Brooke. 
Blimtio  Gap.  Cu«)«r.  Elmer  K.  Puvliell. 
(nark.  Clark,  ».  A.  Keenan. 
Deadwood,  LAwrenee.  Martin  A  Mason. 
OMtyiburs.  Potter,  A.  h.  Ellis. 


JHOUnu  (yUy,  ^-limjjDnii.  a.  ^uleibj-lhuu. 

Pterker,  Turner,  B.  H.  Hard. 
Parker,  Turner,  Jones  it  Ellloll. 
Uapld  W.y,  PennlDglou,  Wood  A  Buell. 
Redfleld.  Spink.  Uaasell  A  Myers. 
Sloox  Falls,  Mlanebaba,  Donovan  dt  Qlover. 
Hlnui  Falls,  MInnebaba,  U.  S.  O.  Cberry. 
Kloux  Falls,  Hlnnehaba.  Bailey  &  Voorbees. 
TENNKWHEK. 


HelenwooJI.  Scott,  J.  C.  Park 
Helenwood,  J.  J.  Newport. 
HnnlSTllle,  Hoott,  P.  Aiker. 
Meropbls. Shelby.  J.  A.  Webb. 
MarDoeaboro,  Bntberfbrd,  P.  i*.  Mason. 
Nashville,  Davidson,  Jobn  M.  Foster. 
Newport,  Cocke,  W.  0.  Mlms. 
Trenton.  Gibson,  NpII  &  llpason, 
Paris,  Henry,  R.  K.Ward. 

TEXAS. 
Arclier,  Archer,  T.  H.  Marberry. 
Austin.  Travis,  W.  A.  ilordon. 
Srady.  HoCullocb,  F.  M.  Newman. 
Brown  wood,  Brown,  JenklmA  McCarlnc 
CMiDme,  Johnson,  Crane  A  Ramsey. 
Domman,  doleman,  T.  J.  wnlte. 
Columbus,  Colorado,  M.  Kennon. 
Dallas,  Dallas,  Gm.  O.  riaugh. 
Denton,  Denton,  L,  Fulton. 
Deoalur,  Wise,  C'arawcill  A  Wood. 
El  Paso,  El  Paso,  W.  II.  Mercbanl, 
Fort  Worth,  Tananl,  Ross  £  Tenell. 
OalTeslon,  Oalvesloii,  lAbaltA  LMball. 


f.  Blanklnshlp. 


VIBUFNIA. 
Blit  Stone  Oap,  Wise  ,  Mathews  «  Haynor. 

rbarlolUBvllie,  Alb '-  "'  '■  "- 

ilordooevUle,  Oran^ 

Harrisonburg,  (toeli 

Jonesvllle,  Lee,  <ieo.  n.  nmnsniBnip. 

l^ebaDon,  Rusaell,  Aym  A  Biownlns. 

Luray.  Page.  Walton  &  Bro. 

Ut.  JiMkson,  Bbenandoah,  Robert  J.  Walker. 

Norfolk,  Nor^lk.  Leo  Judson. 

Ulchmond,  Henrico,  Jas.  ■o'ons. 

Itounoke,  Boaooke,  Hhephn4  A  Gooch. 

WASHINGTON. 
<-baliallB,  Lewis,  Daniel  C.  Mlllctl. 
^oimii:  Whitman.  Cbadwiek  A.  Fullerton, 


>,  nil  lam,  Benton  Embree. 


BUensburgli,  EllUlaas,  W.  B.  HmlUl. 

Port  AneeloB,  Callai-    ~    '    " 

Hodtlle,  King,  Emm 
King,  Jobn 

nH.Klng.  W.P., 

hfiend.  Pacinc. .._ 

Tacoma.  Pleroe,  Sbarpeleln  A  Hlallner. 

WE«T  VIRGINIA. 
I 'harleBtown,  Jefferson,  Adnnw  (t  Smith, 
l.'barleston,  Kanawha,  W.H.  Laldley. 
KIngwood,  Preston,  D.  M.  Wotrlng. 
MarllnsburB.  Berkeley,  F.  Vernon  Aler. 
Neif  Martinsville,  WeLiel,  W.  S.  Wiley. 
l>iirk<;rBburv.  Wood,  Merrick  A  HmlUi. 
Havvnijwood.  Jackson,  N.  C.  Priekett. 
Ht,  George.  Tucker.  A.  Jay  Valencliie. 
Wheeling,  Ohio.  T.  H.  Qarvln. 

WIHCUNSIX. 
Arcadia,  Trempealeau.  H.  Richmond. 
Ashland,  Ashland.  A.  1>.  DUon. 
Bsngor.  La  Crosse.  ,Iohn  Ivupp. 
Bumboo.Hauk,  F.  B.  Fenilpy. 
Belolt,  Rook,  J.  N.  Hughes. 
Cblppewa  Falls,  Chippewa,  W.  B.  BtaRbrd. 
Eau  Clulre.  Eau  Claire,  Geo.  C.  A  Ficd  A.  Tea._ 
Fond  du  Ijic,  Fond  du  l«c.  Edward  W,  Pbelpa. 
Grand  Rapids,  Wood,  B.  M.  Vaughan. 
JunesvlUe,  Rock,  Fetbern,  JelTI'la  A  FlDeld. 
Jeflbrson,  JeBbrson,  W.  H.  porter. 
Kewaunee,  Kewaunee.  John  Wattawa. 
IjtrrosBe.TA  Crosse.  Mo(.'onne[l  ASchweltser. 
lAnoaster,  Grant,  Clark  A  Taylor. 
Manitowoc,  Menltowoc.  G.  G.  Hedgewlck. 
Milwaukee.  James  Douglas.    (nUxt  Balldlng.) 
New  London,  Waunaco.  Gerrlt  T.  Thor" 
Oconomowoo,  Waukesha,  ICdwIn  Hurll 
OBbkonb.  Winnebago,  W.  W.  Uu»rtern_ — 
Oshkosh,  Winnebago,  Felker,  Stewart  A  F'elker. 
Sbawano,  Sbawaoo.  U.  C.  Dloklnsan. 
Pibell  Lake,  Washburn,  A.  L.  Bugbec. 
" '-"-'nt.l'ortoge.Ra-nr--*  ' 


ind,  Lamr 


!4uperlor,  Douglas,  D.  ^.  Etoberts. 
WHUincu.  Waiipuca,  Irving  P.  Lord. 
Went  Superior.  Dooglaa,  .l/B.  Arnold. 
WhUcWHter,  Walwonh,T.  D.  Weeks. 

WYOMING. 
Hherldan,  »>heridBn.  J.  P.  A 


THE  AMERICAS  JOURSAL  OF  POLITinH. 

DIRECTORY  OF  KEELEY  INSTITUTES. 

Acting  under  a  uniform  agreement  Tor  the  cure  of  the  AJcohol,  Opium,  ChR 
Cocaine,  and  Tobacco  Habits. 

This  treatment  has  been  adopted  by  the  United  Btates  Oorernnient  Tor  use  lu 
twenty-eight  National  and  State  Boldlers'  and  Bailors'  Homes. 

Uthers  will  be  added  to  this  list  from  month  to  month. 

NEW  VORK. 


ARKANSAS. 
Hoi  Bprtngs. 

1LUNU18. 
DMrlght  (I^rcnt  House). 

IOWA. 
BurUngton. 

MARYLAND. 
BacenlAwn,  Laurel. 

MINNESOTA. 
Mlnt)(«po1ia,  lOlh   Street  tkiulh  and  Farlc 


OgdenabuTS. 


WE  All  you  have  guessed  about  life  | 
inHuranci!  may  be  wrong.  If  you 
nish  to  know  the  truth,  send  for 


SOUTH  CAROUNA. 


WANTED. 


PAT 


CDRTRIBUTORS   for   magazine  ^ni 

paper    woik ;    also    REPORTERS     for   daOr 

POST-  "  """  "'"^  ^^''^y'"  '^*"^*'  ^y  **'*      P«pers-     Addrew  witi  stamp,  nTTERSTAlT 

I'ESN  MUTUAL  LIFE,  921-3-5     preSS  ASSOCIATIOW.   tog  B.   WMbingt* 

AGE     Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia.         Street,  INDIAKAPOLIS,  tsa. 


■      THE    DEATH    PENALTY. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  NEW  YORK  AND  LONDON. 

Tbe  subject  of  capital  punlRlimenll*  one  In  whloli  e\ery  good  cltliea  sboald  Ibel  an  Intenat,  and  i 
concernlug  wblch  everyone  sboiild  be  Uiorougbly  Inrormcd.  Thousand!  of  men  every  year  step  into 
Jury  box  (o  pau  Judgjueiit  upon  Ibe  life  ol  a  tbilow  after  swrarlng  tbat  tbey  bare  do  oamdanU 
scruples  against  capital  punishment.  No  man  should  so  swear  until  be  bos  studied  Ibe  sablect  bl 
and  Intelligently,  and  teeU  sure  that  his  lack  of  scruples  Is  not  bom  of  Ignorance. 

This  book  irltl  be  sent  postpaid  to  any  address  oq  receiptor  the  price,  U.^. 

THB  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  POLITICS,  114  HaMSn  St.,  Sew  Tl 


WANTED! 

An  active,  tDtelHgent  gentleman 
or  lady  iu  each  county  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  secure  pleasant  and 
profitable  employment  by  writing 

to 

Andrew  J.  Paui  &  Co., 

114  Nassau  Street,  Xew  York  City. 


THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  POLITICS. 


PUBLISHERS'  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

We  desire  to  say  to  the  readers  of  The  American  Journal  of  Politics 
that  an  arranorement  has  been  consummated  with  the  American  Institute 
of  Civics  by  which  our  magazine,  beginning  w-ith  the  j)resent  number,  will 
be  used  as  a  medium  through  which  to  reach  tlie  members  of  this  organi- 
zation. The  American  Institute  of  Civics  was  chartered  bv  Act  of  Con- 
gress,  1885,  and  its  membership  is  composed  of  eminent  men  from  every 
state  in  the  Union.  It  has  over  2,000  members  now  enrolled,  and  is  in- 
creasing as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  maintaining  the  high  character  of 
the  organization.  Over  2-iO  colleges  are  represented  in  the  Institute  and 
interested  in  its  work.  Among  its  members  are  enrolled  several  members 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  members  of  Congress,  twenty-five 
governors,  and  men  prominent  in  all  departments  of  business  and  profes- 
sional life.  We  feel  no  little  pride  in  the  fact  that  our  magazine  should 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  such  a  body  of  men  so  favorably  as  to  in- 
duce them  to  seek  an  alliance  with  it.  The  organization  of  the  Institute 
and  its  objects  are  given  elsewhere. 

We  wish  to  announce  to  those  whose  names  are  enrolled  in  our  Coun- 
selors* Directory,  that,  beginning  wnth  this  number,  this  department 
will  be  under  the  management  of  the  American  Collecting  and  Reporting 
Association,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind..  to  which  all  applications  for  membership 
should  be  made.  This  Agency  has  an  excellent  reputation  for  its  business- 
like methods  of  conducting  its  affairs,  and  it  desires  to  make  a  contract 
with  a  reliable  attorney  in  every  towni  in  the  United  States.  Those  whose 
names  are  now  in  our  list  will  be  retained  until  the  expiration  of  the  time 
for  which  they  were  taken. 

The  advertising  department  of  the  magazine  will  be  conducted  by  Mr. 
Ralph  H.  AVaggonner,  an  advertising  agent  of  long  and  successful  ex- 
perience. Communications  addressed  to  him  at  114  Nassau  Street,  will 
receive  prompt  attention. 

AVe  feel  highly  gratified  at  the  success  of  out  magazine  during  the  first 
two  years  of  its  existence,  and  we  shall  enter  upon  the  third,  feeling  that 
its  future  prosperity  is  doubly  assured.  We  desire  to  thank  our  patrons 
for  their  past  suj)i)ort,  and  hope  to  merit  its  continuance. 

Andrew  J.  Palm  &  Co., 

114  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  POLITICS. 


^        REQUIRED  LITERATURE        ^ 

OF  THE 

Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle 

For  the  New  Year,  1894-5. 

JUST  PUBLISHED, 

Jhe  Growth  of  the  English  Nation.      By  Katharine  Coman  aud  PZlizabeth 

Kendall,  Professors  in  Wellesley  College.    12rao,  illustrated,  $1. 

a  new  outline  hlHtory  of  F^ngland.  Tbc  attempt  baa  been  to  exhibit  the  many  different  elements  o 
national  ffrowtb  which  characterize  the  progreiM  of  a  people  from  early  times  to  the  sta^e  of  modem 
organlzatTon.  The  book  therefore  not  only  deals  with  the  record  of  wars  and  dynastic  rlTalrles,  but  treat* 
of  the  economic  and  Induntrlal  development  of  the  manners,  customs,  and  thought  which  have  prevailed 
and  undeiyone  organic  growth  during  the  centuries  of  Kngllsh  history.  The  book  Is  Ului»trated  wittaa 
large  number  of  quaint  reproductions  from  old  manuscripts  and  ancient  volumes.  There  are  besldeRa 
large  number  of  political  and  industrial  maps,  which  serve  greatly  to  increase  the  value  of  the  treatment. 

Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.     By  H.    P.   Judson,    Professor   of  Political 

Science  in  the  University  of  Chicago.    12mo,  profusely  illustrated,  $1. 

The  demand  for  a  brief,  comprehensive,  and  interesting  narrative  of  the  political  and  social  develop- 
ment of  F^urope  during  the  nineteentli  century  is  admirubly  met  by  this  volume.  The  method  of  trest- 
ment  is  clear  and  luminous;  the  continuity  of  the  narrative  is  never  broken,  and  while  the  attempt  li 
merely 'to  oflTer  an  outline  of  the  century's  activities  in  all  departments  of  life,  the  picture  is  wonderfully 
complete  and  satlHfkctory.  The  book  is  profusely  Illustrated  with  portraits,  reproductions  of  politktl 
caricatures,  fashion  plates,  means  of  transportation  by  sea  and  land,  and  other  material  of  an  equally 
Interesting  nature. 

From  Chaucer  to  Tennyson.     By  Henry  A.  Beers,  Professor  of  English  Lltera- 

tare,  Yale  University.    12mo,  wiih  twenty-nine  portraits,  $1. 

This  book,  which  is  a  revision  of  Professor  Beers'  former  successful  work  on  the  same  subject,  consistB  of 
eight  chapters,  each  of  which  descril>es  a  period  of  Kngllsh  literature.  Tendencies  and  general  character- 
isflcs.  rather  than  the  minutiae  of  blograpny  and  bibliography,  are  subjects  of  careful  treatment.  Qlesn- 
Ings  trom  the  standard  English  claKsicH  form  a  valuable  appendix.  The  book  is  embelllKhed  with  twent)- 
nine  portraits  of  fomous  Kngllsh  authors. 

Renaissance  and  Modern  Art.     By  Prof.  William  H.  Goodyear,  of  the  Brooklyn 

Institute.     12nio,  witli  210  illustraiions,  $1. 

In  this  volume  rrofoHRor  (}o<)dve»ir  makcH  a  valuable  and  attractive  addition  to  popular  lltrratureon 
this  subject.  The  uuthor's  tn^atment  U  simple,  clear,  and  descriptive,  rather  than  technically  phllowphi- 
cal.  The  llluHtratlons  of  the  volume,  over  two  hundred  in  number,  are  widely  representative  and  Include 
reproductions  of  many  of  the  more  prominent  art  treasures  which  were  exhibited  at  the  World's  Fair. 

Walks  and  Talks  in  the  Geological   Field.      By   Alexander    Winchell,  late 

ProfeHsor  of  (ieology  of  the  University  of  Micliigan.     12nio,  illustrated,  $1. 

a  dellKhtful  munufti,  revised  iind  edited  by  Prof.  Frederick  Htarr.  A  book  which  Interests  the  reader 
from  the  first,  which  avoids  the  diintferous  half  truths  and  Illustrations  of  an  '•  easv  science  •*  primer.  The 
reader  is  surprised  to  find  so  much  of  romance  about  this  scarred  and  wrinkled  old  mother  earlh. 

The  Chautauquan/-^   illuHtratod,  lli  monthly  numl^ers,  $2. 

Prescribed  Reading  for  the  full  Three  Years*  Course. 

One  order  and 


Thk  (tKowTH  OF  TiiK  KNdLisii  Nati(»n  (illustrated).  Katharine 
Conmnand  KHzab<th  Kendall,  Professors  In  Wellesley  Coll«?e... $1.00 

EiKoi'KiN  Thk  NiNi-rrKKMH  rKSTrKV  (llluntrated).  H.  P.  Jud- 
son, Professor  of  P«»lUlcal  Sciencv.  University  of  Chicago 1.00 

Fkom  CiiAr<KK  TO  Tknnyson  (with  |x)rtmit«).  Henry  A.  Bei^rs, 
Professor  of  F:nK!ish  Literature,  Yale  University 1.00 

Henaisman<k  AM)  MoDKKN  A  KT  ( Illustrated ).  Prof.  W.  H.  Cjkiod- 
vear,  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute I.OO 

W'ai.ks  ano  Taf.ks  in  thk  itKoiAKiK'AL  F'iKM>  O^u^tri^ted). 
Alexander  Wln<'hr.l.  late  Professor  of  (Jeology,  rnlversity  of 
Miehipm I.OO  i8o^   ok 

TiiK  CiiAUTAi'urA.N  ui  n)onthly,  llUuitraled  magazlne,12  numtM^rH)  'J  00   J  ""y^-yo* 


> 


$7  will  secure 

all    the 

Prescril>ed  Reading 

for  the  Year 


'  On  all  ordrrx  <t/Jive  or  more  aetn  «/  bookx  tent  to  the  ftatne  address  by  erjiress  {charges 

uttjxiid)  a  discount  of  ten  per  cent  will  be  allowed. 

T7if'  C.  L.  S.  <\  fnKiks  are  uniform  in  height  and  widths  varying  only  in  thickness. 

The  five  vohunes  In  the  pn'seribed  course  of  reading  for  the  English  year  are  attractively  bound,  and  un- 
doubtedly the  hundsoinest,  most  n^idable,  and  most  valuable  Kr(>up  of  text-books  which  the  C  L.  ^*.  ('.  h** 
ever  oflered  to  the  publie. 

•  Tlu^  ('hautau(iuun  alone  should  »>e  ordered  from  Dr.  T.  L.  Flood,  Editor  and  Proprietor,  Meadvllle,  P». 

FLOOD   &   VINCENT, 

The  Chautauqua-Cenlur>  Ptess,  ....  MEADVILLE,  PA. 


mi 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  EVERYDAY  READING. 

AMERICAHIZED    DELSARTE    CULTURE,     Hj-       THE  5T0RV  OP  GOTTLIEB.    By  I'res,  Wjj 


t  lit  ftinclCu]  Ibeorlog  nnd  inyal 


.  very   atralKht 

, , —  ^f  oenslQ   principles   which, 

applied  to  pbyileal  itnd  tuyohloal  life,  will  n-sull  In 
greater   FcunLiniT  ol  vital    R>roe  and   a  genEmlly 
hlKtier  plane  of  bodily  and  menial  ilfP. 
THE  OldTED  STATES  AND  POREIGR  POWERS. 

Hy  William  B.  lanris.     lamo,  cloth,  tl. 

The  rPlBtlonii    which  have  exUWd    and  arc  now 
maintained  between    iHe    United    stHlp*  nnd  the 
prinelpal  natlnna  or  the  world,  are  treated  In  this 
bonk  In  a  popular  wny. 
GRECIAN  BISTORT.   By  Jamkb  R.  Jor.   12iiir>. 

cloth,  tl. 

An    Important    vqlnnie    in    Mr.  Joy"«    historical 

BOME  AHD  THE  MAKING  OP  HODERN  EUROPE. 

By  Jambs  R.  .ht\.    lituo.  oloih,  II. 

An  admirably  condenned  and  yel  incld  onlllne  ol 
Roman  blitory,  wiileb  Is  carried  on  tbrouuh  the 
Middle  Ages  In  a  way  thai  •hows  very  pleariy  liow 
tbo  foundatlonB  of  modem  Europoau  slates  were 


By  Dr.  Richa' 


GREEK  ARCmTECTETRB  AMD  SCtTLPTURE.   Hy 

Kmith  am-  IlKriFomi.   l-.!!im,  oliiili.  oOwnts. 

With  one  buudrcil  dlaerami  and  dn> wings. 
ROHAN  AND  MEDIEVAL  ART  (with  1.50  illiix 

tratlonB).  By  Prof.  William  H,  (Iitodykar. 

12UIO,  i-1uth,  (1.    Eililitm  da  liae.  printed  oti 

i-rmled  paper,  bound  ju  buckram  cloth,  gilt 

top,  K. 

In  this  volume  Pi 
dellghifullyelmptei 

the  Middle  Aoes. 

SONG  AND  LEGEND  PROM  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

Rdiled  by  W.  I>.  McCmntock  and  Pomtkk 

L.  McClintock.    lamo,  dotli,  60  cenln. 

Thin  Is  adellKhtrul  llllieboolc  of  nocmn  and  itoriec 
trannlated  from  French,  HpanlBh,  Italian,  Qennan. 
and  Srandlnavlnn  orlglnnls. 
CLASSIC   LATIN   COURSE   IN    ENGLISH.    By 

I'rof.  W.  V.  WiLKiNBoN.     lamo.  eloih.  (1. 

This  book  Ih  admirably  Bulled  tiigive  thegenemi 
reader  an    acqiial"' -...■-    -i.-    ....-_._. —  __j 


rensorGiwdyar.  whc 
id  readable,  has  trace 
throuKb  Koiuan  hi) 


One  of  the  slmpleM.  cJcnnsi,  and  moel  canrlnu- 
Ing  sMlemenlA  of  the  reasons   (or  aeceptitiE  llie 
anlhentlclty  of  Christian  lly. 
CALLUS  :  An  Hiatoiical  Romance.    By  Alfred 

J.  CncRCK.    12mo,  ckuli,  ilhiatraled,  tL.'jII. 

A  charming  picture  or  mclnl  II  lb  In  ancient  (ireeee 


roung  man'8  etrugaleal 
nlnglj'.and  with  a»trr- 
iducnco  IhoURhtrul  J 


1 


which  cannol   ta 

"lilBaslrang  book— strong  In  Its  simplicity,  ils 
troltihilneM.  In  thelmprcMlon  It  makes.  —iVe»6j^ 

ALL  HE  KNEW.  By  JoHX  HAnBEnTox.  ISmo, 

clnth,  91 ;  paper,  50  cent*. 

"All  He  ICnew  oughT  to  be  In  every  home  and 
on   every    libmry   »hBir.    Those   who  ■  never  read 
novels'  should  ivad  tbl«  %r  the  truth  it  contains." 
— Oinarfion  McUiuditl  Qaartrrly, 
THE  GOLDEN  CALF.  By  Prof,  I[.  U.  Bovrsen, 

12mo,  clotb,  81 ;  paper,  ao 

the  dangeroas  tendencies  of  modem  buidnew 

"  A  strong  novel,  eontalnlng  o  story  Intereatlnaly 
told    with   an    nnmlalnhable   purpose."— Ailunffiif 
j^Mctnfor. 
TO  OLD  BETHLEHEM.    By   Biahop  John   H. 

ViNCBNT.      Parubmetil,   ;fO   cents;    live   m- 

more.  2&cenlB  each. 

An  account  of  a  visit  to  Belhleiiem.   Handiomely 
printed  and  It  lustra  led. 

"A   dainty   little   book.     The  author  give*  an 
account  or  a   recent    vlsd    lo    Bethlehem,  supple- 
mented by  some  page*  of  hearty,  wholesome,  Ifvlng 
t hough W.''—^ci(i  York  OtrUUaa  Advoeale. 
HY   MOTHER:    An   ApprscUtloD.      By    Blaliop 

JoH.v  H.  Vincent.    Parchment,  35  cents; 

An  cxiiulnlte  tribute  to  a  good  woman  and  to  Uio 
power  and  opportunities  of  mollierhood. 
nl  SEARCH  OP  HIS  GRAVE.    Bv  Bishop  John 

H.  VjsfBST.     Parchment,  30  centa;  five  or 

mnra,26centHench. 

describes  the  various  sites  assigned  to  the  cruclDi- 
lon  and  explains  the  latest  Iheorles  and  sTplorn- 
tlons.  llluslmtlans  from  spei'livl  photogruplis. 
KATE  THURSTON'S  CBADTADQUA  CIRCLES, 
ByMre  Marv  H.  Kiki.d.  li^mo,  cloth,  St, 
..A........  i_  _  _...,.  -'Tipie  and  Ktacefui,  and 


J.  T,  Epwards.    Cloth,  81. 2o. 

A  handioniely  llluatraled  album  of  Chautauqna 
views,  with  l«it  devoted  lo  the  trMe  whleb  grow 
upon  tlw  shores  of  llutt  k>vely  la*" 


CLASSIC   GREEK   COURSE   IN   ENGLISH.    By 
Pnif.  W.  C.  Wilkinson.    I2iuo,  cloth,  fl- 
This  book  contains  a  clear  and  conclte  prescnta- 

Unn  of  the  choicest  of  Greek  Ilteratnre. 

SCIENCE    AND    PRAYEH.      By    Rev.    W.    W. 
KiN'xLev.     12iiin,  cliitli,  60  Pcnls. 
Tlie  question  of  <he  relation  of  ncleiice  nnd  the 

fundaniontal  doctrines  of  reunion  is  treated  in  a 

THE   BUST  MAN'S  BIBLE.    By  tieoR^i-:  ^^*. 

Cable.    IKiiio,  cloth.  T,j  cents. 

An  ndmlraUle,  spirl led.  earnest  appeal  (br  Bible 
■tudy  on  Ills  part  of  bucy,  pracllual  people;  a  miisi 
tielpiUI  volume. 
MANUAL    OF    CBRlSTtAH    EVIDENCES.      Bv 

Prof.  UEcinuE  P.  FisKKR.     12DIO,  cloth,  SO 


i.%  7tte  auva  of  Ctiai- 

—'' tst  volume- 

-ifrw   Yo' 


>  handsomest  volumes 


LOG  OP  A  JAPANESE  JOURNEY.    By  TsL'K. 
VT'Kl.     ISmo,  50  cents. 
~         ■  -    ■  -  'apunefe  by  Mrs.  Flora  Bt 

Toshlo  A 


NURSES   AND   NURSING.      Br    I.H 
Prick,    l^mn.  illiiHtraleil.  |1.'2S. 


D. 


..  iKis    ni 


I  those  V 


B  Obliged  H 
t  fuiniUU 


TlSi 


studying  U 
la   designed  ti 
other  boohs  o 

well  adapted  alike  to 

aresi  rudiments  c^  narsitig."— JHiin'i  HeriM, 

TBE  POUR  GEORGES.  By  William  M,  Thack- 

I       KRAV,  with  (iecn  rat  Ions  by  Ueoreo  Wharton 

fCdHari-Iit,  Bound  In  buIT and  white, Btampetl 

I       heavily  in  gold,  gilt  top,  S3, 

•IVKUers  or  will  be  itTU,  potlpaid,  on  rreeipl  of  print  by 


In  more  practical  orai 
\e  profeHlDiia]  nurse  and  Ic 


rtle  foreguini/ publiA^rulont  arc  for  tal 

FLOOD  &  VINCENT,  MEADVILLE,  PA. 


Wedding  Silver. 


whicU  does  not  lessen  in  valt 


^THE  family  SILVER" 

sllOUid    llf    ill!    In 

^^_  an  tlie  yean  go  by. 

^V7he   Qorham    Company  iias  for  more  tlian  fifty  years  been 
gageri    in  the    manufacture    of  Silverware   that  grows    in  value  with 

age.     Its  productions  have  never  been  choicer  or    better  worth    buy 
and  keeping  than  now, 


I 


QORHAM  MFG.  COMPANY, 

SILVERSMITHS, 
Broadway  and  Nineteenth  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


THE 


FILIT!  AND  CASOILiy  COMPANy 

OF  NEW  YORK. 
Principal  Office,  Nos.  140-6,  Broadway.  N.  V. 


BoDds  of  Snfetyship. 


Personal  Accident. 
Employers'  Liability. 
Steam  Boiler. 
Pl&le  Glass. 
Burglary. 


Geo.  8.  Coe.  H. 

Wm.  p.  Dixon,       \V 
A.  B.  HviA^  J. 

BOBT.  J.  HILLAS. 
AOENC1E8  HAVE 


rigii^ed  in  the  aevenl  miaor  miM 
early  twenty  yeua,  und  ha»  built  i 


gnulually  and  prudently  tbe  largest  Casualty  {nauiance 

the  world.    Ita  annual  Income  Avm  preniiunis  is  nearly  two 

half  millions  of  dollars.    Its  business  ia  prolected  by  as^U  of  over 

two  mitliouB,  Includliif^un  unearned  premium  re«erveof  on*  milliM 

two  hundred  thausand  ddllnrs  and  i>  a^iecial  rewrve  ag«inst  oud- 

liiigi;iit  claims  of  ooe-third  of  a  million.      It  htui  paid  (ow  uid  K 

quarter  millions  to  its  policy-holders  for  losaea.     Its  conatttnt 

in  to  jrive  not  only  inaurancG  Indemnity,  but  prompt  nnd 

Inspection  and  adjuBting  Mrvice  to  its  cllente. 

DI  RECTO  B8. 
A.  HuRLBUT,  J.  O,  McCuUjOuoh,      John  L.  Riki 

.  G.  Low,  J.  H.  Mll-LAHD,  J.  S.  T.  8TRAN, 

ROOEKS  MAX  WELL,    TllOH.  B.  MouBK,  GEO,  O,  W 

Alexandek  £.  Orb. 
Treagurcr-Secretary.  GEO.  F.  SEWARD,  /VtuJdi 

nrldreMcd  (o  ihin  office  will  reoeii'e  j/ronipt  ntlentt 
BEEN  ¥fiTX.ft\i\Sft^5)  V&  tAA.  *itiS(ilDERABI*B  TOWJ 


SHENANGO 

and  LAKE  ERIE 
RAILROAD 

THE  SHORT  LINE 

PITTSBURG, 
BUTLER, 

MERCER, 

GSEENYILLE, 
MEADTILLE, 
and  LAKE  ERIK 

Write  lo  General  Passenger  Agent,  W. 
G.  Sargesnt,  Meadville,  Pa.,  for  folder  and 
nouvenlr  of  C'onneaut  Lake. 


{HOT  SPRINGS,  ARK., 

'I'lIE  NATION'S 

SANITARIUM  AND  PLEASURE  RESORT, 


OUNTAIN 
a!^■'■ROUTE 


Ifr 


3  DAILY  TRAINS  3 

FROM 

St.  LOUIS 

i:(iUIPPED  WITH  THE  FINEST  HER  VICE  IN 
CSB  ON  AS  AUERICAJJ  RAILWAY. 
Send  Ibr  n  copy  ot  "  rilBtwvprj-  of  Hot  Springii  by 
DeSolo."  It  In  »  itiost  Iwaiill fully  written  work, 
telling  ot  Ihe  hlBlorlcnl  and  Ii^uilaiT  veil  IdIci- 
woven  around  tba  world's  greateet  Boaltarlum  and 
pletkflore  rOBort,    Mailed  free. 

H.  C.  TOWNSEND, 

Qeneral  PBHenger  and  Ticket  Agent, 

Bt.  Loitis,  Mo. 


■ilofpi 


A  CHOICE  CIFT 


'111  be  tiHind  tonibiiieil  lu 

DICTlONAHy 

Suce^HOT  o/tJie 

'•  Vnabridgcd." 

StmndBrd  nt  the 

C.  B.  lioVl  PrlDt. 
InEOfflne,  HieU.B. 
Supreme  Court  Had 

School  books. 
Warmly 
lended  by  every 


ol  Sehuali 


A  College   Prealdent  i 
"Mwe  *ltb  which   the 

"tlon,  tor  ettectlvB  me 


1  Slaadard  Authority, 


D.  B.  Martin, 
Geo'l  Pub.  and  Ticket  Agt. 
aNCTNHATI. 


TheCOLyMBiHISTOmL  NOVELS. 


I 


By  JOHN  R.  MUSICK. 

A  Complete   Hlatoiy  of   our 
Country  tiom  the  Time  of  Colum- 
bus down  to  the  Present  Day,  in  the 
fonn  of   Twelve  Complete  Stories,  tTni- 
fonn  Size  and  Style.    Complete  in  Twelve 
Volumes.      With    HiatoTical    Index,    Chronology, 
and  Hap  of  the  Petiod  la  Bach  Volume;  Over  5,000 
Pages    and  Nearly   300  Full-page  Half-tone   Engravinga 
and    Text   Illuatiationa,    by   F.  A.    Cartel.    Elegantly   Bound. 
Prices:   Half  Morocco,   per  set,  $30.00;   Cloth,  per  set,   Si8,oo 


!■ 


Each  Volume  is  Complete  in  Itself.    The  Entire  Series  Now  Ready. 
SOLD  ONLV  BY  SUBSCRIPTION.    Where  no  Agent  Is  found,  address  the  Publfsbt 

AGENTS  WANTED.     Write  for  Illusttsted  Descriptive  Ciicnlar,  Etc. 


I.  COLUMBIA: 


.    Story  of  the    DlBCOverj- 


II.  BSTBVAN:  A  HUiry  of  II.- .., .,., 

III.  ST.  AUGUSTltrBi    A  SUiryotlhe  HoguPii 
IV.  POCAHONTAS;  A  HUiry  of  Virginia. 


VII.  THE  WITCH  OF  SAJ-BM;    Or,  Ctednlll.y  Run 
Mad. 

WHAT  THE  GOVBRIfOR  OP  MlSSOnRI  BATS. 

Hon.  Wm.  1.  Stone,  *)overntirorMisaourl;    "  '  Tlio 

Columbian  Uli'torlcul  NoTeU'  tire  well  ooueolved, 

'  ooDJitlluUiieH  inpularund  charming  comblimlloa 

of  history  &nd  flclion.    Thow  who  read  tbejti  are 

both  plesfled  and  InilrucLed." 

WHAT  BX-SBRATOR  JOHR  ).  IRGALLS  SATS. 
Ei-U.  S.  BenatDt  John  J ,  liiEalla,  AlchlEUn.  Knnn. . 
"•■nie  ComiiibUn  mslorloil  Novelif    have  all 

been  good.     I  read    the   -Witch      " 

BpeclaT  Inleresl,  a»  my  an ~ 

county  In  IICW,  and  I  wb_ 

neighborhood." 

WHAT  18  SAID  BT  THE  PRESS. 
Current  Uteralare,   New  Vork:     "A  remarkuble 
OonlrlbuUoa  la  Aniericnn  Literalure." 
The  Review  ol  Review*,  Nev  York;    "We  mom- 
I   Iheae   booke   eapeclally  to   the  leaehere  of 

"  Illuslrateil  In  n  iiplrlt«d 
well  (old  ...  full  of  atlr 


migrated  w  Esaex 


VIII.  BRADDOCR:  A  Story  of  Ibe  Frmcb  and  In 

IX.  tIIDSPBiniBI4CE:    AStoryoftbe  .Unenau 

X.  SDETAIUBD  HOHOR:   a  story  of  U»i  War  0 

XI.  HUMBLED  PRIDE:    A  SU>ry  of  the  Meilrai 

XII.  DKlOIfi  A  Slory  of  1 
of  Etenls  Down  t< 

WHAT  IS  SAID  BT  THE  ntSfiS. 
The  Poblic  Ledeei,  Philadelphia,  Psl:     — Tbe 


the   heedlesB    nilnda    wl 
Jonmal  of  Comnierce.  N'l 
(NitlnE  as  a 


Illatiniear Novell-  it  ettrUn\. 
•y  an  trapicnakin  Utem 


eminent  author  llikt  II 


volume  of  ■Tlit 

iDllftM 


Clulitian  Leader,  Doflton : 


ledlvlnlty  Ihut  m 


dek  for  the  nen  IniplrMIOQ." 
The   Standard-Onion,    Brooklyn:      •■  .\b  • 


Zion'a  Advocate,  Portland,  Me.:  "1 
supply  a  oonlrlbutlon  of  ereat  value 
educational  and  hlatorlcanilemlure.' 

Heialab'*  Herald,  Koeton.  Mass.:  ■ 
blan  Blslorlual  Noveln'are  deaervln 
datlon,  and  should  be  In  lbs  hands  o 

The  Cbrlitlan  Inqnlrai,  New  Vurk :  ' 


(o  American 

■The  Colum- 
of  com  in  en- 
tile youth  of 


TbeBMtOD  Herald:    "Thei 


II  IMIorw  uf  faU  n 


of  both  uiei 

Kaniai City Jonrnal:  "Mr. 
maawrfiil  touch.  11  perf^l  ai 
Ity,  and  a  clear  conception  > 


e  young 

revealsartrong. 
inee  with  tocal- 


aintr  froin  condennil 

but  bli  Btorlea  are  related  witb  ■  (isc*  ud  mh  ■■ 
eiprtMlon  thai  will  Bl  tMiev  atlimct  fBMlvn.  .  .  - 
Prum  Lhe  flnt  to  Lhe  nnal  Glia|Aer>  frrty  fmrn*  <•  <^ 
InMoiie  Intervat.  and  rend*  mora  Ilka  afniw  ft« 

— ,aaet  of  lite  than  Biilnrgem«m  npia  ilx 

tact*  of  history." 

r.  Plitlad«lphla  ■    "-IteO 

vale'  la  ■  nnTOl  tut<A  etflkSai 

imea  la  told  In  a  moat  atlnwllw  way,  wtiDa  Of 

■   orlcalEftaUthiiaRodeltclxrullyrBnMalaaaMt 

land  In  kwplDK  Willi  mr —    ^  — 


aail  tu>T« 


'^B 


FUNK  &  WAQNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  30  Lafayette  Place,  New  Yori. 


tl 
< 


lU  NEED  A  NEW  COLLECTION  REGISTER 

Don't  Hiss  This  ! ! ! 

We  will  seiiJ  voLi  one  of  tlie  BEST 
ATTORNEY'S  COLLECTION  REG- 
ISTERS ON  EARTH  on  apprnval— 
charges  prepaid  by  us— if  you  will  ad- 
vise us  which  size  yon  want.  Made  i 
in  three  sizes:  300,  500,  and  1,000  j 
claims  each.     Address  '  1 

THE  TOLEDO   PUBLISHING  CO., 
TOLEDO,  OHIO. 
CHICAGO  COLLEGE  OF  LAW.  I 

Law  0*p«1mint,  L«ki  ForatI  UnhwrtHy.  | 

rbeully:  Hon.  Joseph  M.  Bailey,  LL.D,  rJusliceof  i 
Bapreiue  Courl,  of  IiTIdoIs).  PreniClent,  Thomu  A.  I 
Momn,  Hon.  Henry  M.  Sliepard  (JubLIoooI  Appel-  i 
Inte  Courl,  Illlnoti),  and  others.  UnderBracfuate  | 
coarse  of  two  yean.  Poat-gradnata  couma  of  one  i 
year.  Saulontaaeh  waak-dii  aiwnlno  Kor  furLher  In-  I 
fcrmalion  addrws  Secretary, 
ELMER  E.  BA 

KOTARY.  StenoEiaphei  and  Typewriter  In  Dfllce. 

E.  W.  GODDARD, 

GollectiDni  and 

Commercial  Law.  Law  Office*,  94  SupeHor  3t.. 

DepasHlont  Takan.  CLEVELAND.  OHIO. 

ONE-THIRD  of  all  fees,  sent  with  draft,  la  the 
Attorney  or   Bank    gendltiK   < 
permlsalon,  FlrM  KHlLonal  Q 


THE  ONLY 


VEHICLE  WHEEL 
WASHING  MACHINE, 


1 


The  Wheel- Washer  eaves  money  In  htrliig.  f^avea 
time  and  me  of  apongen,  Baves  paint  and  varnish, 
and  Kites  relief  from  tbe  most  disagreeable  and 
unhealthy  work. 

DiEiECTioNS  FOR  UstKa.—Pluce  the  Tank  perpen- 
dionlnrly  over  UiB  wheel,  roll  It  Into  the  Tank. 
Italac  bj-  the  atlsched  Lining  Jnck  and  ndJuaC  the 


aa  thi    

revolved  buck  atid  forth;  In  B  (bw  ceconds  the 
lire  wheel  will  be  clean,    tjulokly  roll  the  wheel  ■ 

and  [he  Tank  will  be  cl«an.     Tl      — " 

discharged  " 


lalm.    Reference  1 
,nk.    Only  person 


ct«an.    The  waler  may  be 

FrlaeorMachlira.^.00.    Right  l«  manuraoturelet  J 
ir  a  rcaaonable  royalty,  '  H 

For  further  Infbrrantlon  by  circular,  nddresa  ■ 


PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS 


1  United  Htatee  but  the  Aral  L 


la  tbe  oldeat 


WE      All  you  have  guessed  about  life 

insurance  may  be  wrong.    If  you 

"■"■  '     wish  to  know  the  truth,  send  for 

p/\arn_  "  How  and  Why,"  issued  by  tbe 

"  PENN  MUTUAL  LIFE,  92I-3-.5 

AGE     Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


By  RicHARB  W.  Thoui'.-os,  ei-Secret.iry  of  tlie  Navy 
Bf  Knew  Perianallj/  Ever)/  Preitdent  Since  A  damn. 
he  most  notable  book  that  liae  appeared  fbr  many  yea 
■'  I'enmnal  iieooUeeUooa  of  SliWon  Prealdeols,  by 
hard  W.  Ttiompiu)n.  He  Ik  llie  only  living  man  who  a 
written  It.  having  known  personally  every  Freelder 

"    ■   ■  ' ■  • —   Washington  ---■   ' 

1  yeftra  ago :  Im  luv  viwa 

-„ ... „ ,_.ia  during  the  adminl_ 

Ion  of  Hayes  he  entered  the  mhlnelaaScorelary  of  the  Navy. 
At  the  close  of  this  long  and  brllllanl  career,  Col.  Thompson 
has  given  In  the  world  hla  own  personal  reooUeotlona  or  Uie 
Presldenta.  In  which  he  does  not  refer  to  dnoumonta,  but  drawa 
entirely  upon  the  wonderful  resources  of  hla  memory.  It  la 
remarkably  full  and  aocurate  an  to  the  principal  IninsBCIIons 
of  all  tlie  administrations  tram  the  Iwglnnlngof  the  govem- 
tnent,  thorough  and  exhaustive  as  to  the  origin  and  growth  ot 
political  prnlles. 

Bound  In  Buckrom.  gilt  top,  with  nnmerouH  ruU-poge  por- 
traits In  photogravure,  two  volumes,  8<o,  price.  M:  half  leather, 
a ;  fall  leather,  tlO.    Bent  prejiald  lo  any  address  In  the  United 
t^tales,  CanadaL,or  Mexico  on  receiptor  price. 
Mold  by  lubacrlption.    Agents  wanted, 
fubllshed  by 

THE   BOWEN-MERRILL  COMPANY, 

Indianapolis  and  Kansas  City,  U.S.A. 

JUMPING    They  hop.  skip.  Jump,    slide.  "tii» 

Be-ua-  HOmerHaulIs  almost  InDegaanilyfnnai 
t*™o    AugiuttoMay.    Wonderful  prod  nS 
of  a  Foreign  Tree.   Qnaleat  curiosity  to  draw  orowds 

Imported, 


iiiumi.uu  aLinsui.  lu  wiAf  wfaidinra,  ato.  Just 

— , F.verybody  wants  one.    Full  hlalory  of 

Tree  and  sample  tiimBhM  Bean  to  Asenls  or  tilreet- 
men  2B  cenli,  postpaid.  3.  dOc.;  e.tl;  12,|l.«):  lOO. 
tlU.  Rush  order  and  be  SrsL  Sell  quantities  lo  your 
merehantft  fur  window  attractions  and  then  sell  to 
others,    Qulek  Sales,    Try  100.    Big  Money. 

AGeNTS'   HERALD,  No    85,  J.  B.,  Phtla.,  Pa. 


COLLECTINGS  REPORTING 


■  Home  umci- :  iNDiANAPfiLIS,  IND.,  U.  S.  A.  ^H 

■  Directory  Depurtment :  Noa.  IS  and  20  Boston  Block.  ^H 
I                    B.  A.  BULLOCK,  Attokney-at-Law,  General  Manager.                     ^^| 

[  DIRECTORY  OF  ASSOCIATE  ATTORNEYS.  1 

i  A  WOKD  TO  OUK  COMBIERCIAL  UEUBERS.  H 

tljerery  atlorney  Those  name  uppeora  In  this  dlrevlory  has  endoraed  aoootract,  In  aanrd  wllb  ifea' 
temw  tisrelti  apeclllod,  HQd  we  bBlteveBTBiy  BtLornev  lierelu  named  ie  a  relloMc  and  tnutuvrlAvaima- 
pondenl.    We  especially  request  tbBt  you  notlTr  us  should  any  be  found  otherwise. 

(2)  We  ruralBb  our  oommerolal  aubacrlben  aU  the  neceiwary  blaaks  for  use  In  tecnring  reporta  tne  <t 
otuuge,  and  ahall  coiistder  it  a  tAvor  to  have  orden  for  them. 

You  are  requeBl«d  to  bmlllarlie  yourself  with  the  cipher  key,  and  In  vrUing  or  iBiriAg  for  tprcial  «• 
tmrU  da  not  overlook  Ihe  forty  ecnl3.  ^ 

SI  In  Ibrwardlnt;  olalnu  for  collection,  should  there  not  be  an  attorney  named  In  the  town  or  ooa^^S 
ere  the  debtor  resides,  wnd  the  olBlm  to  this  offlcc  direct.     Wethall  co-uider  ii  a  ipedal  /aror/rom^K^ 
potron*  to  ifive  ui  lite  nama  oj  relialile  aUiymeyt  reiiiliag  fa  lovint  where  no  corrfcipondjnt  ii  nameA  M  |l^| 

OUR  attorheys  will  please  observe  the  followisg  rules  :  ^ 

First.— When  deduottnecommlNlnn  for  collections  you  ore  to  Ibtlow  Uie  tuble  of  lernu  Elvea  benut 
(which  is  a  duplicate  of  your  contraetl. 

Hbcokd.— If  the  claim  la  sent  you  from  the  Aomr  ojnccaf  theaMWclatlan  yonare  lo  refofn  lAm/owlkint 
the  cominlBPlon  and  remit  one  fourth  of  the  commission,  with  pnKeeds  of  the  ootlectlon,  to  the  nuuiwarof 
Ibe  association. 

TBian.—lr  the  claim  Issentyou  by  aniuioctarifaUomfi/,  yonaretoicnif  Mrnonc  tAlrdoftbeoommlHlOa 
with  priKeedBof  the  collection. 

FotrRTU.— If  the  claim  Is  received  by  you  from  oar  BoiamerciaX  membn-(,  theo  you  are  to  rrdifta  nCI  onoi- 
mlMlon  and  remit  tliem  only  tbe  proceeds  of  the  Dollactlon. 

Ftpru.— In  mahlne  tpedal  re-portt  to  our  memben,  he  at  prompt  at  potMlt.    Promptntu  UA^ttrt^tt/ttl 
Ihii  buainnm.    Hhould  any  snbBCrlber  fall  U>  Inclose  the  fbrty  cents  With  his  Inquiry,  or  sttoold  li«  aal  Bt» 
for  bis  report  within  a  reasonable  llme^after  sending  Inquiry  by  wire),  you  are  requeaUd  to  nM^HHH^^B 
TERMS  FOR  COLLECTIONS:  ^^^^H 

Each  collection  DTcrll.OOn.S  percent:  orcr  K»a  to  Sl.OOO.apcr  cent ;  over  S30  to  tllO,  U  pw  «i^^^^^^| 
to  KO,  15  per  oeol ;  of  »)  or  less, :»  per  cent ;  minimum  fee,  w[thoutsiilt,l2:  with  ault,  K.        ^^^^^^H 

CIPHER  CODE.  ^^^^H 

Tha  ikame  "American  "  must  be  prefixed  to  every  Lelegram  when  using  tbU  oode.  ^^^^^^^H 

INSTRUCTION  a.  ^^^^^^M 

Qutatlon.  .l^^^^^H 

American.— Indiana;  Has  there  been  any  change  In  the  condition  of  nlBilnot atM»  lam,ltpBnf^^ 

American.— Indianapolis;  Tb ere  has  been  no  change  In  coudltlonof  aDhlrsot ~.  aloae  laal  npott. 

QITF.STIDK^,  Ceurgia:  Has mnrtKaxed  his  or Iheir auck of 

Alal«ma :  nave  vou  «*clTcd  our  letter  ol T  ES"!'.  wKST^  propwlT.  H  »,  tor  l»w  much 

*"™S^  JVbnl  flneofbuslness  Is  lie  (orlbey)en.  lowa:  Shall  we  Institute  sulton  yourelalnin...  _T 

ESU^eisi         "^  Taluoof  stock  in  suld       nunols:  la  willing  locomproinls*  yoarelaioi 

Arkansas:   Is  party  about  whom  this  Inqulrj-  Is  »*'^'"ai^?we'a«wpt same* '***'  •"""''™"  "^ 

n.ii^™!'-'?\„^'lLi  _,   ,    .    ,r        ,.          -w        ..  Indira:  Has  there  been  any  cbanite  in  tba  oto- 

Oalimmla:  Any  rtsl  eslali  T    If  so,  its  worth, and  amon of aKkln of sloa,  taH  rrpon  t         ^ 

In  whose  name  Is  the  title  ?  ,  vou-ittib                                     ^I 

Oolorado:  To  what  race  or  nationality  does ,  A>HW  I1.KK.                              ^m 

ordo belongT  Uonteomery:  We hava reoelved  your  letMrar,^^H 

Connecticut;  Advise  u*  whether  Is  an  Inoor-  and  answer  same  on ^^H 

ponied  company  and,  ir  so,  lu  paid  up  capital  Tucson:  In  answer  (t)  yourwln^, ...  la  ancatM^B 

stock,  and  the  names  or  officers.  bua1nc«.    Proapects  an  .    HlaMOiN^H 

Delawara:  What  Is  thocredllof-.,„aDd  upon  what  goods  Is  valuedatt .^H 

IsltfonndedT  Little  Rock:  In  reply  toyonrinqaltTB*  lo  wkdl^H 

Florida;  Hna morteagrd  either  Wn  or  Ibelr  the  perwn  named  by  you  U  mairlod,  wafa^^H 

real  estate,  if  so.  lUrhuw  machand  to  whom?  report  that ^^H 
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San  FranolBOO :  The  person  about  whom  you  inquire 

has  real  estate  valued  at  t ,  with incam- 

branoe.   The  title  Is  in  name  of 

Saeramento :  The  person  about  whom  you  inquire 
has  no  real  estate. 

Denver:  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  nation- 
ality of ,  we  oeg  to  report  that 

New  Haven: ^..   is  an  incorporated  company. 

Oapital  stock  paid  in  is  t ,  President; 

Secretary ;  Treasurer. 

Hartford:  This  concern  is  not  an   incorporated 

company,  but  is  a  partnership  consisting  of , 

with  estimated  capital  oft 

Dover: credit  is  good  and  is  founded  on 

Wilmington : credit  is  poor.    We  would  ad- 
vise you  to  malse  no  sale  until  you  hear  lh>m  us 

by  next  mall. 
TfellahBBsee: has  mortgaged  real  estate  for 

$ to 


Pensaoola : has  not  mortgaged  real  estate  Ibr 

any  amount. 

Atlanta: has  mortgaged  his  personal  prop- 
erty for  $ to 

Macon : has  not  mortgaged  personal  property 

for  any  amount. 

Des  Moines :  Institute  suit  on  our  claim  vs 

at  once.  We  haye  arranged  bond  for  costs  with 
bank  in 

Burlington :  Do  not  institute  suit  vs We  send 

you  letter  by  next  mail. 

Chicago :  Accept proposition  for  a  payment  of 

t in  settlement. 

Bloomington :  Do  not  accept proposition.    We 

will  take  nothing  less  than  t 

Indianapolis:  There  has  been  no  change  in  con- 
dition of  affiklrs  of since  last  report. 

Evansville :  There  has  been  considerable  change  in 

the  condition  of since  last  report.    We  mail' 

you  particulars  to-day. 


RELATING    TO    CREDITORS. 
In  using  the  following  words,  prefix  the  name  "  American  *'  to  every  telegram. 


Can :  Sold  out. 

Care :  Burned  out,  no  insurance. 
Careless :  Burned  out,  only  partially  insured. 
Careful :  Have  burned  out.  hilly  Insured. 
Careworn :  Being  pressed  by  creditors. 
Oaught :  Creditors  have  commenced  bankrupt  pro- 
ceedings. 
Oaution :  Have  dissolved  partnership.'^ 
Chattel :  Personal  property  has  been  mortgaged. 
Clique:  Has  Kone  into  liquidation. 
Confound  :  Have  made  an  assignment. 


Con Aise :  Sheriff  has  taken  possession. 

Conquer :  Suspended  payment. 

Costly :  Have  failed. 

Create :  Real  estate  has  been  mortgaged. 

Cross:  Has  made  a  transfer  of  stock  which  Indi- 
cates fraud. 

Cunning :  Conforring  with  creditors  with  view  of 
compromise  settlement. 

Cured :  Has  been  sued. 

Curious :  Seem  to  have  some  difllculty  between  (or 
among)  themselves. 


LIST  OF  ATTORNEYS. 

Arranged  alphabetically,  according  to  states,  and  giving  address  by  town  and  county. 


ALABAMA. 

Attalla,  Etowah,  S.  W.  Johnson. 

Birmingham,  Jefferson.  Wm.  M.  Bethea. 

Clayton,  Barbour,  Thomas  A  Evans. 

Columbia,  Henry,  Benl.  F.  Reid. 

Columbia,  Henry,  W.  W.  Sanders. 

Fayette,  Fayette.  R.  L.  Windham. 

Florence,  Lauderdale,  J.  T.  Ashcroft. 

Jasper,  Walker,  Howard  Lamar. 

Livingston,  Sumter,  Smith  A  Travis. 

Mobile,  Mobile,  Clark  A  Clark. 

Montgomery,  Montgomery,  Holloway  A  Holloway. 

Tuscumbla,  Colbert,  Pearsall  Rather. 

ARKANSAS. 

Batesville.  Independence,  Arthur  NelU. 

Camden,  Ouachita,  J.  B.  Freldhelm. 

Clarenden,  Monroe,  Wm.  J.  Mayo. 

Devairs  Bluff,  Prairie,  J.  M.  McCUntock. 

Dewitt.  Arkansas,  James  A.  Gibson. 

Ft.  Smith,  Sebastian,  Clendenlng,  Mechem  <&  You- 

mans. 
Heber,  Cleburne,  P.  L.  Strlcklln. 
Harrisburg,  Poinsett,  J.  J.  Mardls. 
Little  Rock,  Pulaski.  J  no.  C  England. 
Paragould,  Greene,  Hugh  Sullivan. 
Pine  Bluff.  Jefferson,  Albert  E.  Ewing. 
Powhatan,  Lawrence,  Gibson  A  Cunningham. 

ARIZONA. 

Phcenlx.  Maricopa,  H.  F.  Robinson. 
Tempe,  Maricopa,  W.  J.  Kingsbury. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Bakersfleld,  Kern,  S.  N.  Reed. 
Colusa,  Colusa,  Ernest  Weyand. 
Los  AneelM,  Los  Angeles,  Gordon  A  Ix>ng. 
Cakland,  Alameda,  Edward  A.  Holman. 
Paso  Robles,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Geo.  B.  Fletcher. 
San  Diego,  San  Diego.  D.  W.  A  W.  S.  Ham  mack. 
San  Francisco,  Ban  Francisco,  Haven  A  Haven. 
San  Jos6,  Santa  Clara,  J.  8.  McGlnnis. 
Santa  Monica,  Los  Angeles,  J.  T.  Hlgglns. 

COLORADO. 

Aspen,  Pitkin,  W.  W.  Cooley. 
Colorado  City,  El  Paso,  Cunningham  A  Watt. 
Denver,  Arapahoe,  Jas.  A.  Kllton. 
•Gunnison,  Gunnison,  B.  H.  Wegener. 


Holyoke,  Phillips,  W.  D.  Kelsey. 
Montrose,  Montrose,  H.  C.  Fink. 
Ouray,  Ouray,  Story  A  Stevens. 
Telluride,  San  Miguel,  W.  H.  Gabbert. 
Trinidad,  Las  Animas,  J.  C.  Bell. 

CONNECTICUT. 

New  Haven,  New  Haven,  Wm.  A.  Wright. 
Norwich,  New  London,  wm.  H.  Shields. 

CANADA. 

Hamilton,  Ontario,  Carscallen,  CahlU  A  Boss. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
Washington,  Washington,  Walter  A.  Johnson. 

^  DELAWARE. 

Dover,  Kent,  Fulton  A  Van  Dyke. 
Wilmington,  New  Castle,  H.  H.  Ward. 

FLORIDA. 

Bartow.  Polk,  J.  W.  Brady. 

Green  Cove  Springs,  Clay,  P.  C.  Fisher. 

Jacksonville,  Duval,  Commercial  Loan  A  Col.  Ass'n. 

Marianna,  Jackson,  Milton  A  Milton. 

Milton,  Santa  Rosa,  C.  J.  Perrenot. 

Pensacola,  Escambia,  Rose  A  Carter. 

GEORGIA. 

Athens,  Clark,  Robert  S.  Howard. 

Augusta,  Richmond,  Leonard  Phinisy. 

Brunswick,  Glynn,  Johnson  A  Krauss. 

Buchanan,  Haralson,  W.  P.  Robinson. 

Cartersvllle,  Bartow,  John  W.  Akin. 

Columbus,  Muscoffee,  C.  J.  Thornton. 

Dublin,  Laurens,  Peyton  L.  Wade. 

Jefferson,  Jackson,  E.  C.  Armistead. 

Macon,  Bibb.  Commercial  Loan  A  Col.  Ass'n. 

Mt.  Vernon,  Montgomery,  Beasley,  Hinesdk  Beasley. 

Rome,  Floyd,  W.  T.  Cheney. 

Savannah,  Chatham,  Grlffln  A  Brown. 

Valdosta,  Lowndes,  wm.  E.  Thomas. 

ILLINOIS. 

Areola,  Douglas,  C.  N.  Dolson. 
AurorsL  Kane,  J.  Ivor  Montgomery. 
Belleville,  St.  Clair,  R.  W.  lioplequet. 
Bloomington,  McLean,  Kerrlck  A  Spencer. 
Braldwood,  Will,  Wm.  Mooney. 
Champaign,  Champaign,  A.  H.  Bryan. 
Carmi,  white,  Jasper  Partridge. 
Charleston,  Coles,  F.  K.  Dunn. 
Chicago,  Cook,  Ferguson  A  Goodnow. 
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OtilCHBO,  1-17  lA  Sklle  St.,  ThomloD  ±  Cbaneellor. 

DsDvlUe,  Vermilion,  Wm.  A.  Voune. 
Deciitur.  MacoD,  DeWItt  C,  Corley. 
DBcalur,  Mbood,  E,  S.  McDonald. 
DwIglit/Livln^itQn,  C.  L.  Romberger. 
EwltiE.  Franklin,  Istuu:  MbqIk. 
ElelD.Kane,  Rob«rL  M.  Ireland. 

— DeWitL,  Geo.  W.  Uerrlclc. 

~.  L.  M  -■ 

HunllUm,  Bancocfa,  Qeorge  A.  Han-ley. 
Knwonae.  Henrr.  Ad.  R.  Oliver. 
Kaasoa.   ftee  Parli. 

LawnmoevlUe,  Lawrence,  Gee  A  Btktnea. 
Lincoln,  Logan,  A.  D.  Codwallader. 
Ltneoln.  Losan,  a.  L.  Wallace. 
Marlon,  WinUrnKon.  (jeo.  W.  Young. 
Maraelllo,  LaSalle,  O.  B.  Oniiil. 
Hattoon,  Coloa,  Andrew*  4  Harding. 
Metroponi  City.  Uasboc,  Lannes  P.  Uubes. 
HonLlcello,  PlaU.  H.  I.  Tatmiui. 
Monia,  Onindy,  E.  Bonlbrd. 
Mt.  Vernon,  Jeflerson,  A  Ibeit  Walwin. 
Marpbynborongb,  JaohRon.  Hill  A  Marlln. 
New  Boston,  Mercer,  M.  Cbaniberlaln. 
Newton,  Jaiiper,  H.  i^.  DavldioD. 
Oregon,  Ogle,  Fisno  Ba«in. 
Ottawa,  lASalle,  Rector  <J.  Hitt. 
Pano,  ChriBtlan,  J.  C.  McQulgg. 
Fori*,  IBdgar,  V.  O.  itoocb. 
Peltln,  ■n«ewell,  W.  B,  rooney. 
Peoria,  Peoria,  H.  C.  Puller. 
PlttHOeld,  Pike,  Norman  TrlpletL< 
Piano,  Kendall.  J.  K.TurpIn, 
Pontlae,  LIvlngalon,  A.  cTBall. 
Qolncr,  Adams,  Carter,  Oovert  A  Pape. 
Bldge  jrarm,  Vermilion,  H.  C.  Elliott. 
"oekJOrA,  Wlnnebaeo,  P.  E.  Van  Taaiel. 


Biaeii,  verntiiion.  a.  h.  urr, 
Soronto,  Bond,  W,  D.  Matney. 
Bparta.  Bandolpb,  R.  J.  Ooddard. 
BprlngOeld,  Sangamon,  Orendi>rff,K  Patton. 
Sleriing,  Wblteelde,  Bennett  A  Green. 
BuUlvan,  Moultrie,  It.  M.  Peadro. 
Toledo,  Cumberland,  W.  H.  Bverliart. 
Urbana.  Champaign.  CunnlnRbam  . I  BoggD. 
Wnlseka.  Iroquola,  Kay  A  Kh.v. 
Wbeaton.  DuF^e,  W.  G.  Smith. 


Bedfonl,  Lawrence,  Thomas  J.  tfrookH. 
Bloomlleld,  Greene,  Baxter  &  VnUt. 
Bloom IngtOD,  Monroe,  Londen  A  t^uden. 
Blutnon.^'eils,  WllMin  ±  Tudd. 
Brookvllle,FiankllD,  Edgar CHalr. 
Boon  vltle,  Warrick,  J  esse  Link. 
BooDTine,  Warrick,  Jobn  L.  Taylor. 
BiaiH,  Ctay,  Rawlcy  &  Hutchinson. 
Bunker  Hill,  Miami,  J.  H.  NeR. 
Oarobrldge  City,  Wayne,  Wm.  P.  Medsker, 
OalambiaaiT.WblUey,  Andrew  A.  Adams. 
Cbumbuioo,  Whitley.  W.  8.  Gandy. 
Clinton,  Vermillion.  Jo^  W.  Anils. 


s,  nannoiomew,  joon  w.  jaorj 

iilA,Payette,Jno.M.  Carter. 

CoTlnBlon.  Kounlaln,  W.  H.  Cox. 
Crawnrdxyllle,  Moiiutomery.  Jno.  L.  Shi 
Crawn  Point,  Lake,  Tboe.  j;  Wood. 
Danville,  Hendrlokx,  Daniel  F.  Hill. 
Decatur,  Adams,  France  &  Herryman. 
Delphi,  Carroll,  L  D.  Boyd. 
Bdlnburg,Jobiison,H.L.  Herbert. 
Elkhart,  Elkhart,  Perry  L.  Turner. 
Elwood,  Madison.  J.  A.  Van  Osdol. 
ETanavllle.  Vanderburg,  O.  E.  Woods. 
Fort  Wayne,  Allen,  Jaa.  K.Orabam. 
Fowler.  Beiitnn,  Geo.  Wadswonh. 
Fmnklbn,  Clinton,  Joseph  C.  Unit. 
Franklla,  Johnson,  Wm.  F.  Deupreo. 
Fnuiklon,  Madluin,  J.M.Faitow. 
fretnont,  Nleuben,  \V.  W.  SnydeT. 


Geneva.  Adams.  Wm.  Drew. 
Goshen,  Elkhan,  Wllaon  A  Davis. 
Ureenlleld,  Uanoock,  Ponlsen  A  HcBane. 
GreencasUe.  Putnam.  Jno  W.  I^Lyne. 
QrwnBburg,  Decatur,  Jno.  H.  ^rker. 
Greenwood,  Johnson,  Wm.  Bldrtdse. 
Hartftjrd  City,  BlaehlbriL  Fouu  A  WAlta. 
Hammond,  Lake.  J.  G.  Ibach. 
Huntington,  Huntington.  C.  W.  Watklna. 
IndlanapollB,  Am.  Ool.  and  Reporting  Atcmta 
JoninstownrBoone,  Wm.  J.  Darnell. 
Junesboro.  Grant.  E.  K  Frledllne. 
Kendallvllle,  Noble,  Thoa.  L.  Onveo. 
Kiilghtalown,  UeniT,  Jno.  M.  Forbea. 
Knoi,  »tarke,  Geo.  W.  Beenian. 
Kokomo,  HowBrd,W.8.  Uaple. 
Lafayette,  Tippecanoe,  Geo.  D.  I^rko. 
Lafnrte,  I^I^rte,  8.  K.  Wllllama. 
Lebanon.  Boone.  S.  R.  Arlman. 
Lenvenworth,  Crawford.  Jerry  L.  Muddarth. 
Ijignnsporl,  CasSjJ.  T.  Torollnson. 


..11,  'oiiioii,  Posey,  Reth  LeBvoawiBm. 
KIoDole,  DelBware,  Edwin  F,  Dyer. 
Madison.  Jefferson,  Allison  &  CopelftntL 
NoshvUlik  Brown,  Anderson  Perolfleld. 
New  Castle,  Henry,  Enoch  A.  Natloa. 
Newport,  Vermillion,  H.  H.  Cooley. 
Nobleevllle,  Hamilton,  Kane  A  Kane:. 


nymooLO,  manmau,  t^  a.  ugii 
Portland,  Jay,  Harry  T.  81pe. 
Princeton,  Gibson,  l^nd  A  Gam  He. 
Peru,  Miami,  Beaaoner  *  O'Hara. 
Rensselaer,  Jasper,  Bimon  P.  TbonipHin. 
Richmond,  Wayne,  Jackson  4  .«t»rr. 
RochentBT,  Kulton,  Conner  A  SIcMahan. 
Hoekvllie,  Parke.  Albert  M.  Adam*. 
Rowvllle,  Clinton,  John  C.  Rogen. 
Rnshvllla,  Rush,  V.  D.  Cole. 
Salem,  WaHblnglon,  Joa.  H.  Mnsiersoo. 
»cottsburgh,  Soott.  Jewett  A  Shea. 
ShelbyvllTe.  »helby,  Thoa.  H.  AmpbeU. 
.Shoal*.  Martin.  Stevens  A  Gwln. 
Silver  I-ake,  KoHolnsko,  Oscar  R  Wells. 
South  Bend,  St.  Joseph,  J.  D.  Hendereoo. 
f  pencer,  Owen,  Fowlar  *  Spongier. 
Sullivan,  Sullivan,  John  S.  Bayi. 
Terra  Haute.  Vigo,  K.  H.  Bedman. 
Tipton,  Tipton,  J.  8.  Hnmmera. 
Union  City,  Randolph,  Wm.  W.  Fowler. 
Valparalko,  Porter,  W.  B.  PInney. 
Vlnoennes,  Knoi.K.  W.  Williams. 
Wabasb,  Wabash,  Oliver  H.  Bogue. 
Walkertan.8t.Josepb  W.  A.  Dalley. 
Warsaw,  kosolutlio.  Wood  *  Bowaer. 
Waehlngton,  Davles.  Gardner.  Taylor  A  Gar 
W1nclie«ler.  Randolph,  W.  S.  Dlgga. 


Boise  City.  Ada.  Hugh  E.  McElniT. 
Boise  City.  Ada.  T.  ^.  Halveaion. 
Moscow.  lAlsh,  8.  8.  Boaselt. 

INDIAN    TERRITORY. 
Ardmore,  Chickasaw,  Solomon  Jacknon. 
Chickasaw,  Chickasaw,  R  B.  MonlraL 
Duncan.  Chickasaw,  U.  M.  Wolverton. 
MuKcwee.  Creek,  Shackelford.  Shepard   i 

South  McVllater,  Choctaw.  Hurley  A  OordiOD. 

IOWA. 
Hnonc,  Ikione.  J.  M.  Goodson. 
Burllnguin,  Dea  Molnon,  Kelley  A  Cooper, 
t^dar  Rapids,  Una,  U.  C.  Bloke. 
Ccntervltle,  Appanooae.  C  F.  Ilowell. 
Charlea  City,  Floyd,  Robert  Konrt. 
Charter  Oak,  Cnwtbrd,  W.  sTMcVcy, 


onvlUe,  Wtiodbanr.  F.  M.  MolrMS. 
BlQirik  l^>tiawattamle,  M.  B.  Qrac* 


Council  B , ,  _ 

Council  Blutn,  Potu watte mle.  t;i 
Crew»,  Howard,  John  MoCook. 
Creston,  Cnlon,  John  M,  tiaya, 
■Vm.'^wiV^Vt'Wlt.T.  A.  Miirphj. 
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DavJi  CItr,  Decmtnr.  Qeom  P.  CampbelJ. 

DtolaoD,  CnwtDrd,  J.  f.  Conner. 

Dm  HolneK,  POlb,  Lemy  J.  Burt. 

DsWlU,  Clinton,  l-ascal.  AnDenlrout  ii  MlUlKan. 

Dabaaue,  Dabuque,  Thomas  J.  PnlBley. 

Eldom,  H»Mln,  C.  E,  Albniok. 

Elkkdsr,  dkyton,  W.  A.  Preeton. 

FOnMkdltOQ,  Lee,  J.  D.  M.  Ilainllton. 

GMner,  Hanooob,  R.  J.  W.  Bloom. 

Onuid  junction,  Ureene,  E.  U.  Albert. 

Gntbrle  Oenler.  Uulhrle,  E.  K.  Hayin. 

Hunbarg,  Premonl,  J.  lu.  Hammimia. 

Hampton,  franhUn,  Andrewa  &  Bedell. 

Barian,  Shelby,  Whitney  Hme. 

Homboldt,  HnmboIdC.  Prouiy.  Coyle  ft  Prouty. 

Iowa  CItv,  Johnson,  Baker  &  Ball. 

KnoiTllle,  Marlon.  8.  C.Johntiuin. 

LemarB,  Plymouth,  George  C.  Scott. 

Maloolm,  l\>weshlek,  H.l':.  Boyd. 

Uapleton,  Monona,  Chrl«man  4  C. 

HanAallloiTD,  Hanhall,  A.  K.  Harwloo 
Mt  Pl«auanl,  Henry,  Hart  dt  Jerrill. 
Nevada,  Slory,  anirse  W.  Dver. 
Hew  Haniptan,  Cbickasav,  K.  F.  Swale. 
Newton.  Jttaper,  W.  O.  MoElroy. 
Oakalooea,  Mahaska.  Byron  W.  Preston. 
Oaoeola,  Clark,  J.  C.  Chaney. 
OttumwB,  Wapello,  McElroy  ft  Itoberls. 
PaDora,  Qulhrle,  »3har1eii  L.  Powell. 
Bed  Oak,  Monbiomery,  Z.  T.  Flxher, 
Rockwell  City,  Calhonn.  M.  W.  Krlclt. 
aanbom,  O'Brien,  Warren  Walker. 
SbelBeld,  Franklin,  Johnwn  ft  Jobnton. 
BIbley,  Oaceola,  O.  J.  Qarh. 
Sioux  City,  Woodbury,  I leo.  Conway. 
Spencer,  Clay,  Cory  ft  Bern  la. 
Spirit  lAke,  Ulcklnnon,  Cory  ft  Krerelt. 
Blaart,  Uuthrlo,  Hlnkson  A  Lynch. 
VllllseaClty,  Montgomery,  K.  V.  Glbbs. 
Wankon.  Allamakee.  Doiiglag  Ueremore. 
WebMer  City,  Hamilton.  D.  C.  Cba«e. 

KANSAS. 
Alma,  Wabaunaee.  J.  B.  Barnes. 
Anthony,  Harper.  W.S.  I.'ade. 
ATKonla,  Sumner.  L.  A.  Salter. 
Arkanni City,  Cowley,  W.  V.  .*K>)nn. 
Atcbiaon,  Atchison,  F.  W.  HeaiTWy. 
Atwood,  HawUni,  l^mnter  Hooit. 
Beattle.  Uarshall,  H.  B.  Berry. 
Bird  City,  Cheyenne.  Morris  Stlne. 
Barilnnme,  (taaie,  J.  T.  PrLngle. 
Ctaanale,  Neoaho,  A.  rt.  lapham. 
ClaOln,  Barton,  O.  B.Looney. 
Clay  Centre,  Clay,  Beiin  lanio. 
Clay  Center,  Clay,  Harkn«ts  ft  Godard. 
Coldw»ler,^manche.  Shelby  P.  Duncan. 
Col  a  mbUB.  Cherokee,  Rllter  A  Wtswell. 
OothiD  Wood  FallR,  Chan,  JohnBloo  Bros. 
Ellswortb.  Ellsworth,  Ira  E.  Lloyd. 
Emporia,  Lyon,  E.  W.  Cunningham. 
eDreka.areenwood,  W.  s.  Marlln. 
Port  Scott,  Bonrbon.  A.  M.  Keene. 
Oamett,  Anderson,  A.  J.  Smith. 
Olrard,  Crawford,  Brown  ft  Bussell. 
Great  Bend,  Barton,  Clark  A  RuMell. 
Haskell,  Anderson.  H.  B.  Jones. 
HaysClty,  Ellis,  A.  D.  (inkeson. 
Elawatba,  Brown,  W.  F.  Shale. 
Holton,  Jackson.  Hopkins  ft  HopklnB. 
Hutchinson,  Ileno,  D.  W.  Kent. 
JewrpU  City,  Jewell,  J.  C.  PootlethwalW^. 


KENTUCKY. 


rayson.  Carter,  J,  I 

anrord.Oblo,  GoO: 
LAwrencebnrgh,  AnuenuD,  r. 

Leilngton,  Fayette,  E.  L.  Hut_._ 

lx>ulST]l1e,  Jeffenon,  Newlon  ^),  Itoseni. 
Mayfleld,  Gravee,  J.  K.  Reynolds. 
MaysvlUe,  Matwn,  A.  K.  ColeftSonn. 
Mlddlesboro,  Bell.  Chas.  H.  Price. 
Moreheud,  Rowan,  James  E.  Clarke, 
-'t.  Slerllng,  Monlgi  "■  ~   

t.  Bletllna,  Monla 
.iiurray,  Calloway.  (I.  I',  uiueum. 
Paducati.  MoCnicken,  Robt.  f..  Reeves. 
Paducab.  McCracken,  Tbos.  E.  .Mohs. 
PlnevUle.  Bell,  C.  W.  Metcalf. 
SalyersYlllB,  >I»«offln,  Jno,  W.  Howard. 
Btanlbrd,  Lincoln,  V    '    '"-"-■-■- 


Kanns  City,  WyandoUe,  Chas 


'.  Black,  N.  Y.  Lite 


I^ndon,  Osage.  J.  b.  stavely. 
UoCaiM,  Crawford,  II.  M.  Ford. 
Marlon,  Marlon,  Ivlng  ft  Kelly. 
HMIIclne  Lodge,  Barber,  W.  II.  McCagiie. 
Oberlln,  Decatur.  L.  O.  Parker. 
RnsMll,  Kuuell,  H.  O.  Idlng. 
8allna.siillne,  W.  A.  Norrls. 
Sallna.  Saline.  Joaer<h  Uoore. 
Beneca,  Nemaha,  Wells  ft  Wells. 
Starling,  Itlce,  J.  (;.  Johnston, 
atoekton  Rook.  J.  It.  Brobst. 
Topeba,  Shawnee,  W.  s.  :tIoCllntock. 
Tribune,  Greeley,  J.  V.  Brown. 
Wellington,  »umner.  W.  H.  HtalDtlbach. 
Wichita,  Sedvwick.  Adamn  ft  Adams. 
While  city,  Morris.  U.  T.  Balrd. 


liOUISIANA. 
Lake  Cbarlea.  Calcasieu.  E.  D.  Miller. 
Monroe.  Ouachita,  Garrett  ft  Munholland. 


New  Orleans,  Orleans,  Harry  H.  Hall. 
Plaqnemlne,  IberTllle,  Ale.i.  Herbert. 
St.  Bernard,  St.  Bernard.  Albert  Qitoplnal. 

MAINE. 
Calais,  Washington,  Frank  B.  Livingstone. 

MARYLA:'D. 
Baltimore,  Baltimore,  Harris  J.  Chilton, Courtland 

"Ireets. 
nmore,  H"'" — 

Balt1moi«,'2B3  St.  Paul  St.,  Hyland  P.  Stewart. 
Bel  Air,  Hartord,  fteptlmus  Davis. 


™,  CarollnerT.  Pllney  Flsht 

3n,  Caroline,  Henry  R.  I*w1 

Elkton,  Cecil,  Jones  ft  Haines. 


IBKany.  Bernard  Murpby. 
sTT-Pllney '■*-■--- 

ft  Hodson. 


Denton,  Cat 

Elkton.  Cec 

Princess  An      , 

Sallsbnry,  Wicomico.  Jay  Williams. 


Westminster,  Carroll,  Cbarien  E.  Fink. 


Clinton,  Worcester,  Jonathan  Si     . ... 

Franklin,  Norfolk.  Alfred  W.  Dana. 

New  Bedford,  Bristol.  Mayhew  R.  HItCb. 

Palmer.  Hampden,  C.  L.  (Gardner. 

Springlleld,  Hampden.  Chas.  E.  Hoag.  ^^  Main  St. 


Allegan,  Allegan,  Williams,  Williams  ft  Bl 
Almont,  lApeer,  Frank  P.  Andrus. 
Ann  Arbor,  Washtenaw.  Zlna  P.  King. 
.\shley,  Gratiot,  M.  Wallace  Bullock. 
Bay  City.  Biiy.  I.ee  B.  Joslyn. 
Big  Rapids,  Mecosta,  John  T.  Clark. 
Cadillac,  Weitord,  H.  M.  Dunham. 

.  ChPhoyEnn,  Fronk  Khepnrd. 


Detri.it 


;.  Jo  Li 


Hastings,  Barry.  James  A.  Hweeiy. 
Hastlnp,  Barry.  Sr..ltli  ft  ColRrove. 
Imlay  Cliy,  lipeer,  W.  E.  Brown. 
Ironwood,  Gogebic,  H.  H.  Crocker. 
Jaokson.  Jackson.  Barkwcirlh  ft  Blair. 
Kalamnioo,  Kalamazoo,  Ilarrln  ft  Driver. 
Lansing,  Ingram,  Wood  ft  Wood. 
Lapeer.  Lapeer,  W.  R.  Brown. 
Midland,  Midland.  H.  L.  Falrchlld. 
Middle VI lie,  Barrr.M.  F.  Jordan. 
Mlndenaty.Hanllac,  Frank  K.  Kurbanks. 
Montague,  Mnsk^on,  William  Peck. 
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Mt.  Pleaamit,  luBbella,  H.  A.  Sanlbrd. 
PortHiiron.sL  Clair.  Harvey  Sparling, 
ttaglnaw.  E.  H.,  Sagliutw,  Jenner  E.  Morse. 
SmIdbw.  W.  H.,  8«inaw,  Wood*  JmIIo. 
Sand  Beach,  Huron,  CliarlM  L.  Hall, 
at.  Johns,  Clinton.  Eira  R.  AvertU. 
Tbree  Riven.  »l.  Joseph,  S.  M.  Oongtanllne. 
Traveree  Clly.  Ijr.  Traveiw,  Manly  C.  Dodue. 
M1MNG80TA. 

Austin.  Mower.  S.  D.  Calberwaod. 
OaledoDls,  Houston,  E.  H.  Smalley. 

Cambridge,  Isanti,  H.  V.  Barker. 

DuluLh.  St.  Loala^McMabon  A  Mitchel. 

Ell,  81.  liOUls,  A.  J.  Thoinai. 

PersuB  Falls,  Otter  Tall,  J.  W.  Mason.  ' 

Qtaoerlllo,  BlK  Won*.  M.  9.  Stevens. 

Benderaon.  Sibley,  wm.  H.  Leeman. 

lAka  BBiiton.  LInsolQ,  John  MoKentle, 

LIlileFatlB,  Morrison,  A.  f.  Blanchord. 

Madella,  Watanwan,  Charlea  Oooley. 

Mankaio,  Blue  Earth,  W.  L.  Comstook. 

Minneapolis  Hennepin,  FlOeld  &  Flfleld. 

Moorliead.  Clay,  Edwin  Adams. 

New  Paynnvllle,  Suams,  Frank  Tolman. 

Bochesler,  Olmslead,  Henry  C.  Butler. 

St.  James,  Watonwan.  W.  F..  Allen. 

Bt.  Paul.  Kamsay,  J.  Hllsoher,  M.  Y.  Life  Ins.  Bldg. 

Winona.  Wluona.  Barry  A  Morey. 


Desatar,  Newtnn,  Tliomas  Keltb. 
Gimnvllle,  Wufalngton,  Atlred  H.SIeni?. 
Hazlehunt,  Ooplah.  George  S.  Dodds. 
Meridian,  Landerdule,  t-ocliran  &  Bozemar 
Meridian,  Lauderdale,  J.  M.  McBeath. 
Hosedale,  Bolivar.  Ctiai.  ii  A.  Y.  Scott, 
Btarkvllle,  Oktibeba,  ThrnniM  J.  Wood 
West  Point,  Clay.  F.  C.  Collins. 

MISSOURI. 
Ash  Grave,  Ursene,  L.  H.  Mnsgrove. 
BloomDeld,  Stoddard,  J.  O.  Haydock. 
Bolivar,  Polk,  C.  L.  Allen. 
Bos  worth,  Carroll,  J  as.  McCann. 
Batler,  Bates.  P.  H.  Holounb. 
Cameron,  Cllnion,  Hiram  Smith,  Jr. 
CarthBee,  Jasper.  J.  T.  James, 
Oentrevine,  Beyoolds.  Wm,  Jk  Beyersdorll 
Chlllliwllii,  LlvlOKSlaii.  DavU.  Ijoomls  A  I 
OllntOD,  Henry,  Cheatham  A  Armiiirong. 
Clayton,  St.  Louis.  M.  B.  Urevnslelder, 
Frederloktown,  Madison,  B.  B.  t^hoon. 
Orant  Cltv,  Worth.  Kelso  ft  !4chonler. 
Green  RldBe,  Pettis,  Jame«  M.  Ream. 
HannlbelTuarlon,  W.  H.  Flsber. 
Har rlaonylllP,  (.'SBa,  W,  W.  Bymm. 
Houston,  TeiB-  "    '  " '— 


,  City,  Ji- ..  -, ..,  ",~ 

Klncaton.  (kldwcll,  Wm.  A.  Wood. 
Klrksvllle.  Adair.  J.  C.  Storm. 
lAmar,  Barton,  Cole*  DItly. 
Uberty.  Clay,  Hantwlcke  ft  Hard  wick 
Liberty,  Olay.  Jamea  E.  Lincoln. 
Harshheld^ebsler.  M.Selph. 


Nevada.  Vernon,  _ 

Osoeola,  St.  Clair,  John  U.  Lucas. 
Platte  City.  Platle.  Alonxo  D.  Bumea, 


Poplar  Bluff,  Butler,  B,  R.  Lcnti. 

Blenland,  Pula«kl.  Chrw,  H.  Hhuberi, 

Sarooile,  Jasper,  (leo.  P.  Dnvls. 

Savannah,  .Andrew.Allen  ft  HIne. 

Sbelblna, Shelby,  W.  U.  L.  Jewett. 

Sprini^ald,  Greene,  Jno.  D.  Beok. 

Stanberrr,  Gentry,  Ed.  E.  Aleshlre. 

St.  Joaepn,  Bu(>hanan,  Staaber  ft  Urandall. 

BL  I,ou[s.  A.  W.  tt-\tt  ft  Co,.  Security  Building. 

Trenton,  Grundy,  Kelso  ft  Bohoolar, 

Troy,  Lincoln,  Wm.  B.  Younp. 

Unlonvllle.  Putnam,  Jas.  B,  Bumhom, 

Webb  City,  Jasper,  Edward  C.  Crow. 


Bntle  City,  Sllrer  Bow,  Chas,  U'lionnell. 
Helena,  l^wls  and  inarke.  W.  W.  Phnliw. 
Marysvillti.  LpwlsJJlark,  L,  L,  Lush, 


NEBRASKA. 
Alliance.  Box  Bntle,  Wm.  MItcbell. 
Auburn,  Nemaba.  Ctaas.  P.  Kdwards. 
Bestrloe.  Ga^e.  Morpby  ft  IjeBant. 
Blnenprlnn,Oace,C.S.OUB. 
Callaway,  Custer,  R.  E,  Bren. 
Cedar  Rapids,  Boone,  J.  G.  hrlsfa. 
Chadroti,  Dawes,  E,  B.  Rleker. 
Ooiad,  Daweon,  Geo.  C,  Glllan. 
DaRota,  Dakota,  R.  E,  Evans. 
Eustis,  Frontier  (we  Coiadl. 
Falrburg.  JefltorMn,  John  C.  Honlcan. 
Franklin,  Franklin.  E.  A.  Fletcher. 

" nt,Dodge.t '-  ■■  ''-'—" 

k,  Fillmore, 

Geneva.  Fillmore.  _  ._  . . 

Gotbenburc.  Dawson  Tsee  Coxad ). 

Grand  laland.  Hall,  Geo.  H.  TbummeL 

Grand  Island,  Hall,  R.  R.  Hortb. 

Harvard,  clay,  Leslie  n.  Hurd. 

Harvard.  Clay.  Tbomas  H.  Matlen. 

HaaUugs,  Adams,  W.  R,  Hnyderft  yit. 

HoldreKe,  Phelpe,  J,  R.  PaUi<^k. 

Humbotdt,  Rlabardaon,  E,  A.  Tuckw. 

lAkeslde,  Sheridan.  J.  H.  Painter. 

LInooln,  Lancaater,  Moekett,  Ralnboll  ft  Polk. 

Madison.  Madison,  S.  O.  Campbell. 

Nebraska  City,  Otoe,  John  C.  Watmn. 

Norfblk,  Uadlsnn,  Mapea  ft  Hatrn. 

North  PIMte,  LInooln.  Geo.  T.  i^nell  lug. 

Omaha,  Dontlaas,  Ckvanash,  Thomas  ft  MaeOlHaa. 

O-Nelll,  Boll,  hTm.  Uttley. 

.Ord,  Valley,  Ctaas  A.  Mano. 

Sidney,  Cheyenne,  B.  A.  Jones. 

Sidney,  Cheyenne,  Jamea  J.  Mcloioah. 

Stanton,  Stanton,  Geo,  Young, 

StMl  City,  Jefffciaon,  Cbaa.  B.  Rice. 

Salton,  Clay.  E,  E.  Balrnove. 

Trenton,  HItcbcoek,  R.  O,  Adam*. 

Wahoo.  f«aunden.  V.  L,  Hawtbome. 

Wausa,  Knon,  H.  M.  HcLood. 

Weeping  Water,  CaMi,  J.  H.  Haldenmn. 

York,  li'ork,  W.  W.  Wickoff. 

NEW  JERSEY. 
Asbury  Park,  Monlbonth,  Claade  V.  Querln. 
Freehold.  Mnnmoutb,  Frederick  Parker. 
Jeney  City,  Hudson,  R.  B.  Meymonr,  TB 

ery  StiveL 
Lambertvllle,  Hanterdon,  Waller  P.  HayharsL 
Morrlstown,  Morris,  Aii«ustas  W.  (.-ullar. 
Newark,  Essex,  W.  C.  Dainron,  Sa  Prod.  Bids. 
New  Brunswick,  Middlesex,  Ja>,  U.  VaaCleA 
PlalDfleld,  Union.  Chas.  A.  Reed. 
Somcrvllle,  Someraet,  Jas.  F.  Grlgg*. 
Trenton,  Mercer.  Linton  SattarUiWKlU 

NEW  MEXlCft. 
.\lbnqtierqne.  BemallUo.  H.  W.  |i.  Hrywi. 
[«s  Vegas.  San  MiguW,  Veeder  ft  Veodor. 
Lincoln,  Lincoln,  D.J.  M.  A.  Jewel  t. 
Ijot  Lunaa,  Valenala,  J.  Francu  Cliavea. 


iny,  N.  B.  Hpaoldlnc. 


BHllstoii.  saraloga.  J.  A.  Bumnam, 
Blnghamton,  Bimma,  T.  B.  ft  U  M.  M«relwl 
Bn&lu,  Erie,  Frederick  O.  BIshIL  mallbri  B 
CanandalEna,  Ontario,  Henry  M.  FInld. 
CaUklU,  Greene,  Jamea  B.  Ulney. 
Clinton.  Oneida,  J.  W.  Cammlnn, 
OomlDg,  Steuben,  BHncer  ft  Mifis, 
C^a^tland,  Cortland,  J.  B.  Wl  tulow. 
Elmlra,Cliemun(,C»iartesH,  Knliio. 
Ft.  Edward,  Wasnlniion,  Hatthew  Kcdlirn. 
QloversvlUe.FnlUm.TNQlaon  U.  AnIbaL 
Granville,  Washington,  J.  B.  UoOonnlok. 
Irvlngton,  Westebester,  John  lUrvey. 
Jobnstown,  Fulton,  F.  K.  Mover. 
Malone.  Franklin.  John  P.  Kella*. 
Newbnrgh,  Orange  A.  H.  F.  Setnr. 
Newbuiw.  OraDge,  John  M.  Gardner, 
New  V<^,  New  York.  McBaniey  ft  HcBor 

Broadway. 
NonhvllJe,  Kulton,  Jamea  R.  Van  Nes*. 
Platlsburgh.  Clinton,  Charles  Halsey  H«Ore 
Poughkcepsle.  Dntohen.  John  H.  UUIart. 
Fulukl,  OswOKO,  3.  C.  Huntington  ft  ttOB. 
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Roeheiter,  Monroe,  H.  C.  Albree. 
Boohester,  Monroe,  OmsIus  C.  Davy. 
Rome,  Oneida,  A.  Deioe  Kneeland. 
flalamanfia,  CattaraogoR,  James  8.  Whipple. 
Syraoose,  Onondaea,  £dward  H.  Leggett. 
Troy,  Rensselaer,  John  P.  Curley. 
Utica,  Oneida,  Doolittle  &  Hazard. 
Watkins,  Schuyler,  C.  M.  Woodard. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

AsheTille,  Buncombe,  Charles  Webb. 
Charlotte,  Mecklenburg,  J.  W.  Keerans. 
Greenville,  Pitt,  B.  F.  Tyson. 
Qreenville,  Pitt,  B.  F.  Tyson. 
Greensboro,  Guilford,  Wm.  P.  Bynura,  Jr. 
8anf6rd.  Moore,  A.  L.  McNeil. 
Whiteville.  Columbus.  Lewis  &  Burkhead. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Bismark,  Burleigh,  Frank  V.  Barnes. 
Oasselton,  Cass,  Pollock  &  Scott.. 
Cooperstown.  Griggs,  Will  H.  Charlton. 
Dickinson,  Stark,  Jas.  O.  Campbell. 
Fargo,  Cass,  S.  O.  Roberts. 
Fargo,  Cass,  B.  F.  Spalding. 
Grand  Forks,  Grana  Forks,  O.  E.  Nash. 
HopCiSteel,  T.  J.  A  J.  P.  McMahan. 
New  Rockfbrd,  Eddy.  J.  F.  Keime. 
Rugby,  Pierce.  E.  A.  Maglone. 
Sykeston,  Wells.  A.  G.  Covell. 
SL  Thomas,  Pembina.  A.  L.  <fc  T.  A.  Miller. 
Valley  City,  Barnes,  Frank  J.  Young. 

OHIO. 

Akron,  Summit,  Welsh  &  Sawyer. 

Alliance,  Stark,  Wm.  M.  Roach. 

Ashland,  Ashland,  Geo.  A.  Nlcol. 

Bellaire,  Belmont,  D.  W.  Cooper. 

Bellefontalne,  Lo^an,  McLoughlln  &  Dow. 

Bowling  Green,  Wood,  A.  K.  Campbell. 

Gambridge,  Guernsey,  L.  H.  Campbell. 

Cambridge,  Guernsey,  Taylor  and  Scott. 

Cftnal  Dover,  Tuscarawas,  John  A.  Hostetter. 

Canton,  Stark,  Miller  A  Pomerene. 

Carrollton,  Carroll,  McCoy  A  Ekikley. 

Cincinnati,   Hamilton,   Otto   Pfleger,  40  Johnston 

Building. 
Cleveland,  Cuyahoga.  Rose  &  Cannon. 
Clyde,  Sandusky,  M.  W.  Hunt. 
Columbus,  Franklin,  John  L.  Dickey,  215  S.  High 

St. 
Coshocton,  Coshocton,  Thos.  Roche. 
Crestlme.  Crawford,  R.  U.  Miller. 
Dayton,  Montgomei^,  J.  A.  Wortman. 
Defiance,  Defiance,  B.  B.  Klng8bur>'. 
Elyria,  Lorain,  H.  W.  IngerHOl. 
Flndlay,  Hancock,  Silas  E.  Hurin. 
Fostoria.  Seneca,  J.  D.  Snyder. 
Fremont,  Sandusky,  Byron  R.  Dudrow. 
GalUpolis,  Gallia,  Roscoe  J.  Mauck. 
Hamilton,  Butler,  Slayback  &  Harr. 
Hicks vl lie.  Defiance,  Coulter  <&  Kerr. 
Ironton,  Lawrence,  Thos.  N.  Ross. 
Jackson,  Jackson.  R.  L.  Grimes. 
Kent,  Portage,  M.  G.  McCaslln. 
Kenton,  Hardin,  Oscar  W.  Squler. 
Lancaster,  Fairfield,  (>eo.  K.  Martin. 
Lima,  Allen,  Chas  H.  AdkluH. 
London,  Madl8on,S.  W.  Durfllnger. 
Mansfield,  Richland,  James  I.  Geddes. 
Marietta,  Washington,  Samuel S.  Knowies. 
Napoleon,  Henry,  Judson  R.  Linthlcum. 
New  Lexington.  Perry,  W.  H.  Stockman. 
New  Phlladelpnia,   Tuscarawas,  Thos.  L.  Aughin- 

baugh. 
Niles,  Trumbull,  Julius  U.  Cowdery. 
Norwalk,  Huron,  Clisrles  Hill  Stewart. 
OrrviUe,  Wayne,  Adair  <fe  Adair. 
Ottawa,  Putnam.  Krauss  <&  F^astman. 
Paulding.  Paulding,  (veo.  I.  Chatterton. 
Flqua,  Miami,  D.  >>.  Lindsey. 
Perrysburg,  Wood,  D.  K.  HoUenbeck. 
Ravenna,  Portage,  W.J.  Heckley. 
Salem,  Columbiana,  Jno.  E.  Rogers. 
Sandusky,  Erie,  Henry  Hchoepfie. 
Sidney,  Shelby,  S.L.  Wlcoff. 
Sprtngfield.  Clark,  E.  G.  A  (\.  S.  Dial. 
Steuben vllle,  JefTerRon,  J.  R.  Mct'leary. 
Tifiln,  Seneca,  Lutes  <&  Lutes. 
Toledo,  Lucas,  Foster  A  Foster. 
Troy,  Miami,  A.  R.  Hawthorne. 


Upper  Sandusky,  Wyandot,  H.  H.  Newell. 

Urbana,  Champaign,  Hale  Hunter. 

Van  Wert,  Van  Wert,  Glenn  A  Wolcott. 

Wapakoneta,  Anglalse.  C.  A.  Stueve. 

Warren,  Trumbull,  Robert  T.  Izant. 

Washington  C.  H.,  Fayette,  Van  Demen  A  Chafl&n. 

Wauseon,  Fulton.  Geo.  B.  Helse. 

Wellston,  Jackson,  M.  T.  VanPelt. 

West  Union,  AdamH,  BaylCHS  &  Blair. 

Wilmington,  Clinton,  Stone  A  Martin. 

Wooster,  Wayne,  Adair  A  Adair. 

Youngstown,  Mahoning,  Rogers  A  Rogers. 

Xenia,  Greene,  H.  C.  Armstrong. 

OKLAHOMA  TERRITORY. 

Guthrie,  Logan,  T.  H.  Cuppage. 
Tecumseh,  Pottawatomie,  Jno.  J.  Herring. 

OREGON.  ■• 

Gold  Beach,  Curry,  J.  Huntley. 

Oregon  City^  Clackamas,  George  C.  Brownell. 

Portland,  Multnomah,  Emmons  A  Emmons. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Allegheny,  Allegheny,  B.  C.  A  H.  L.  Christy. 

AUentown,  Lehigh,  Frank  M.  Trezler. 

Beaver  Falls,  Beaver,  (Gilbert  L.  Eberhart. 

Bloomsburg,  Columbia,  Neven  U.  Funk. 

Butler,  Butler,  W.  H.  Lusk. 

BrookvUle,  Jeflbrson,  Alexander  C.  White. 

BrookviUe,  Jeflbrson.  John  M.  White. 

Coudersport,  Potter,  Larmbee,  Lewis  A  Leonard. 

Danville,  Montour.  R.  S.  Ammerman. 

Ebensburg,  Cambria.  M.  D.  Klttell. 

Emporia,  Cameron,  Green  A  Calkins. 

Erie,  Erie,  Om  L.  Fllnn. 

Greenville,  Mercer,  H.  L.  Keck. 

Harrlsburg,  Dauphin,  Major  A  Runp. 

Harrlsburg,  Dauphin,  Edwin  W.  Jackson. 

Honesdale,  Wayne,  E.  C.  Mumford. 

Indiana,  Indiana,  Watson  A  Keener. 

Indiana,  Indiana,  W.  Jj.  Stewart. 

Johnstown,  Cambria,  E.  G.  Kerr. 

Lancaster,  Lancaster,  Wm.  R.Brlnton. 

Lebanon,  Lebanon,  A.  Stanley  Ulrlch. 

Lebanon,  Lebanon,  J.  P.  S.  Gobln. 

IxKjk  Haven,  Clinton,  Henry  T.  Harvey. 

Mauch  Chunk,  Carbon,  Wm.  G.  Freyman. 

Meadvllle,  Crawford,  Aift-ed  G.  Church. 

Montrose,  Susquehanna,  Edson  W.  SaflTord. 

Mt.  i:armel,  Northumberland,  Preston  A.  Vought. 

New  Castle,  I>awrence,  W.  H.  Falls. 

Norrlstown,  Montgomery,  El.  L.  Hallman. 

Oxford,  Chester,  Theodore  K.  Stubbs. 

PltUburg,  Allegheny,  Duncan  A  King,  121  Fourth 

A.ve 
Pittsburg,  Allegheny,  B.  C.  A  H.  L.  Christy. 
Philadelphia,  Philadelphia,  Shrlver,  Bartlett&Co. 
Pottevllle,  Schuylkill.  S.  B.  Edwards. 
Rldgway,  Elk,  Chas.  B.  Earley. 
Scranton,  Lackawanna,  J.  J.  H.  Hamilton. 
Tamaqua,  Schuylkill,  H.  B.  Graefl. 
Tunkhannock,  Wyoming,  Joseph  Piatt. 
Tyrone,  Stevens,  Owens  A  Pascoe. 
warren,  Warren,  Homer  J.  Muse. 
Wilkesbarre,  Luzerne,  Geo.  Urquart. 
Wiillamsport,  Lycoming,  T.  M.  B.  Hicks. 
WlUlamsport,  Lycoming,  H.  W.  Whitehead. 

RHODE   ISLAND. 
Providence,  Providence,  Alfred  S.  Johnson. 

.  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Anderson,  Anderson  (see  Greenville). 
Bennettsville.  Marlborough,  Dudley  A  Caston. 
Charleston,  Mordecal  A  Gausden. 
Charleston,  Charleston,  Charles  E.  Prloleau. 
Charleston,  Charleston.  Smythe  A  Lee. 
Edgefield,  Edgefield,  N.  G.  Evans. 
Greenville,  Greenville,  I«:arl  A  Mooney. 
Laurens,  LiEturens,  W.  H.  Martin. 
Orangeburg,  Orangeburg,  P.  T.  Ilildebrand. 
Newberry.  Newberry,  Geo.  S.  Mower. 
Pickens.  Pickens  (see  Greenville). 
Spartanburgh,  Spartanburgh,  J.  J.  Burnett. 

SOUTH  D.\KOTA. 

Aberdeen,  Brown,  Chas.  N.  Harris. 
Anderson,  Anderson,  J.  C.  JeflVlee. 


i.  W.  Etyin 


Huron,  Beadle,  '-'■■ 


Parker, Tamer,  B.  H,  Aurd. 
" — ' —  Tumor,  .lone*  &  Elllolt. 
-ty,  PeoDlni "        —      - 
-_.  Spink,  Ua„,. 

FaJIs.  MinnehaL-. 

mouz  Fallii,  MlDnehahn,  U.  8.  Q.  Cheirr. 


H«pld  6ltr,  PeDDlneton.  Wood  A 
Kcdfleld.  Spink,  UaHsell  A  Myer*. 
- -allB,    - 


irhees, 


TENNESSEE. 


HanlmKD,  kmae,  A.  R.  McKenzle. 
EelenwDOd,  J.  J.  Nawport. 
HouUTlIle,  Scoll,  F.  Baker. 
Memphis,  Sbelby,  Cassella  A  CaBneLlii, 
Mnrtmnbon),  RaUierford.  P.  P.  Masi.n. 


Biirllnglon,  Cniuenden, 

Kutland.  Rnlland,  Geo.  A.  Brigbain. 

VIRGINIA. 
Big  t^tone  Oan,  Win  ,  MMhews  &  Ma; nor. 
C harlot LesT life,  Albemarle.  W.  C.  Damron. 
Harrisonburg.  Rockingham.  OotirodA  Conrad. 
JonesTllIe,  L«b,  Geo.  W.  Blanklnahlp. 
Ivebanon,  Kuawll,  Aym  A  BrownlnK. 
Luray.  Pa«e.  Walton  A  Bni. 
Ml.  Jaokiwn.  Sheruiiidosh.  Robert  J.  Walker. 
Nurlblk,  NorTolk.  Leo  Jodson. 
Richmond,  Henrico,  Joo.  Lyons. 

" "—  " oke.  Cihepherd  &  linxrb. 

WASHINHTON. 

__ ,  _.     J,  Daniel  C.  MUlall. 

Colfoi,  Whitman.  Cbadwlek  ft  Fullerlon. 
Rllensburgh.  Rlttlta»<.  W.  S.  SmRh. 
Everelt.  SnohoTnlnb.  V.  L.  Bank. 
Port  Aneele*.  Callam.  BetitAn        '   " 


NwhTllle,  DavK 


OQ.  John  M.  FoBier. 


Newport.  Cooke.  W.  b.  Mimii. 
Trenton,  Olbson,  Nell  A  I>«Bon. 
Paris.  Henry,  R.  K.  Ward. 

TEXAS. 
Araher,  Archer,  T.  H.  Marberry. 
AuallD,  Travla,  W.  A.  Gordon. 
Brady,  MoCulloaL,  F.  M.  Nevman. 
Brownvood.  Brown,  Jenkins  A  McCartney. 


ODlemaa,  Coleman,  T.  J.  White. 

"-' — ■•— ido.M.  Kenni 

TO.  O.  Clough. 


Colnmbiu,  C 


Dallaa,  Da\u«,  G - 

Denton,  Denlon,  L.  Fulton. 

Decatur,  Wlae,  Carewsll  A  Wood. 

El  Paso,  El  Pino.  W.  B.  Memhanl, 

Fort  Worth,  Tarranl.  Rom  A  Terrell. 

Oalreston,  Galveston,  UibatI  A  Ijiball. 

OateiTllle^ Coryell,  MiiDowell.  MUlerft  Hawt 

Haskell,  Eaakell.  H.  R.  Jones. 

Houston,  Tlarria,  BnubearA  Ashe. 

MoElDney.  Collin,  R.C.  While. 

Meridian,  Bosque,  CarruCh  A  EstK. 

Paris,  lAmar,  f'strlck  A  Campbell. 

San  Antonio,  Beior,  C.  A.  Keller. 

Sbennao,  Grayson,  J.  p.  Leelle. 

Bnyder.  scurry,  C  C  Jolminn. 

Stanton,  Martin,  John  B.  LItUer. 

Vomon.  Wllbarjor,  Camp  4  Alexander. 

Waoo,  Mcl«nnan.  E.  M.KwInB. 

Waxaibaoble.  Ellis,  O.  M.  Supple. 

UTAH. 
Uigan  City,  Cache,  J.  C.  Walters, 
nu-k  Clly,  Summit,  W.  I.  Snyder. 
ProToClty,  Utah,  A.  E.  Veatch. 
Salt  Lake  City.  Haai«ke,Cherry  ft  Cherry. 
Ball  Lake  city,  Sail  Lake.  J.  S.  Cochran. 


Roanoke.  Roano 


Sooth  &.,._,._ 

Tacoma.  Pierce,  Sharpnleln  ft  Blatlner. 
WEST  VIRGINIA. 


Charleston,  Kana ,  ... 

Klngwood,  PreMOD.  D.  H.  WoutIdk. 
New  MarUnsvllle.  Wetxel,  W.  8.  Wiley. 
Psrkersburg.  Wood.  Merrick  fkSmlth. 
Parsons.  Tuoker.  A.  Jay  Valentino. 
Ravenswood.  Jackson,  N.  C.  Prlokelc 
Wheeling,  Ohio,  T.  M,  Qorrln. 

WISCONSIN. 
.\nsdlB,  Trempealeau,  8.  Rlohmond. 
.Uhland,  Aahlaud,  A.  D.  Dlzon. 


Bang 


e,Jobi: 


.upp. 


Buroboo.  Sauk,  K.  R.  Bentley. 
Belolt,  Rock,  J.  N.  Hughm. 

Chippewa  Falls,  Chippewa,  W 

Eau  Cluire.  Eau  Ctulre,  Geo.  C.  ft  Frvd  A.  TaOL 
Fond  du  l.ac.  Fond  du  Lac.  Edward  W.  Phelpa 
Grand  Rapids,  Wood.  B.  M,  VangbaD. 
Jatiesvllle,  Ro«k,  Felbers,  Jellris.  Fldald  ft  Mat 


La  Crosse,  ^  Crosie,  McConnell  A  Sohw«ltc«r. 
Lancaster,  Qranl,  Clark  ft  Taylor. 
Manitowoc,  Manitowoc  Q.  Q.  Hedgewlck. 
Milwaukee.  James  Doaglas.    (Palwt  BuJldlng.) 


Shawano,  Hhawauo,  U.  C.  Dick 

Shell  Lake,  Washburn,  A.  U  Bogbee. 
Sleren's  Point,  Portage.  Ramon  d.LAmorei 
Superior,  Douglai,  D.  E.  Robsris. 
'" Waupaca,  Irrlng  P.  Lord. 

urlor,  Douglas,  J.B.  Arnold. 

«r,  Walworth,  T  D.  Weeka 
WVOMINO. 

Sheridan.  J.  P.  AmMl. 


West  Superlor-DougloJ 


DIRECTORY  NOTES. 

A  Leadino  Law  Sc-hooi..— Thereaderaof  this  magazinBanil  tlie  meiiibrttvhtpof  lite  AiiMrl- 
raknInsCliiiIeorCivlr8will.wethiQk.be  interested  fii  what  Mr.  Wnlto  saya  of  ih«  Spran* 
Correepniidence School  or  I^w,  whose  advcrtlBcmeut  aptieam  In  IhlH  tiiiinlier.  Tkla  H^nol  la 
the  pioneer  of  its  kind  and  is  worthy  of  the  serious  coiiHiderailoD  of  those  wlio  ar«  li  '  '  " ' 
the  aludy  of  law  and  other  subjects  taujclit  by  tbis  Huhool. 

An  Intbrbstino  New  Rook,— Col.  Richard  W.  Thompaon,  of  Terre  Uauts,  Ind..  w 
no  IntrudiidioQ  to  tlie  renders  of  ibis  niagaKlne,  bse  consented  to  thepubUniiinKof  »o.. 
in  two  volumes  entitled   "  Perenna)   RfcoUectlona  of  Sixteen  Preaiilenta,  from  Wutilni 
Adams."    Mr.  TUompaon   Is  elghty-flve  vears  old  and  bus  met  twsnty^nn  pre  ■"■"    " 
knowledfie  of  the  aOiiirs  of  Kovemment  from  Madison  down  lo  the  present  lime  w 
book  one  of  tlie  most  intereaCinit  and   Instructive  of  the  present  age.    A  boaty  re 

uitu  Ihelielief  tliat  this  work  will  be  quite  08  InterestiUK  to  the  majority  of  our   

Blaine'tj "  Twenty  Years  of  C'ongrew."    The  two  volumes  are  published  by  the  Bowao-l 
Co.,  of  Indianapolis. 

At  EmtSt.  Ixiuls,  111.,  I  had  tbe  pleasure  of  calling  upon  the  firm  of  Bennett  A  Hui 
Drinbiui  recently  formed  a  partnership  of  which  the  senior  member  is  CapL  W.  H.  _ 
who  bas  be<-n  a  reHident  of  St.  Louis  for  about  thirty  year^i.    Mr.  \.  .\.  Hunt,  tbe  Jnnlor  n 


ber  of  tbin  tirm,  baa  been  a 
East  St,   Louis. 

Oar  representative,  while  on  atrip  thnmgb  Illinois  recently,  hod  the  plea 

Headen  of  the  flmi  of  MonlWn,  Chaffee,  A  Headen.  Before  culling  on  tbis  Arm,  the  First 
National  Batik  of  Shelbyville,  111.,  where  their  ofBee  in  tocsled,  informed  na  that  Mr.  Headen 
is  one  of  the  beat  commercial  lawjera  of  this  plar«.  We  learned  while  in  the  city  that  tblsflrm 
ie  not  only  held  to  be  such  by  the  banks,  but  la  siven  this  place  by  members  of  the  bar.  We 
are  pleased  to  have  such  men  for  representatives. 

Thebest  collection  register  that  we  have  ieea  for  altornoya' use  in  published  by  the  Toledo 
Publishing  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio.  These  regiaters  are  made  in  three  sizes,  nuraliers  one,  two,  and 
three,  and  will  hold  complete  a  memorandum  for  three  hundred,  live  hundred,  and  one  thou- 
sand oliiimH  respectively.  To  those  attorneys  who  contemplate  a  change  in  the  system  of  their 
records,  we  take  pleasure  in  recommending  this  register  as  being  complete,  as  W  theory,  and  in 
every  way  satisfactory  as  to  make-up. 

WhileinChlciigo  we  had  the  pleasure  nf  calling  on  Marstttll  D.  Ewell,  LL.B.,  M.D..  Dean, 
and  Mr.  M.  O.  Marmore,  Secretary,  of  the  Kent  I.aw  School.  This  is  one  of  the  best  law  schools 
In  the  West.  Mr.  Marmore  was  very  busy  with  his  duties  as  secretary,  while  Mr.  Ewell  was 
just  preparing  to  make  a  profes-sional  trip  to  Des  Moines. 

Creditors'  Pkotrctive  AssociATtoK,  89  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  was  incorporated  in  No- 
vember, with  Mr.  Chas.  Brock-Jones  manager,  and  Crooksr  A  Crocker  attorneya.  While  the 
incorporation  under  this  name  Is  a  new  one,  it  practirally  continues  the  business  of  the  Cred- 
itors' Collection  Company,  which  has  been  conducted  by  Messrs.  Crocker  A  Crocker  for  several 
yeara.  Mr.  Brotk- Jones  was  for*  numberof  years  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Whitney,  Christenson 
A  Co.,  manufacturers  of  clothing  In  Chicago.  He  was  for  throe  years  in  ohargeof  their  collection 
department,  and  thus  gained  a  valuable  experience  as  a  credit  man,  which  will  no  doubt  be  of 
great  service  to  hlin  in  his  new  poaition.  Mesnni.  Crocker  A  Croi^ker  are  too  well  known  as 
cominerciai  lawyers  to  nee<i  an  Introduction  to  our  readers. 

Cbarleb  Riplrv,  1(X)  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  Is  one  of  the  rooet  enterprising  attorneys 
in  the  commercial  line  in  bts  territory,  having  had  experience  aa  a  manager  of  collections  tor 
two  years  with  the  Chicago  office  of  the  Warder,  Bushnell  A  dessner  Company.  He  has  con- 
siderable chancery  practice  and  represents  several  of  tlie  leading  commercial  houses  in  Chicago. 

AMONG  THE  ATTORNEYS  AND  AGENCIES  OF  ST.  LOUIS.  M 

I  reoobed  St.  Lonis  on  October  ^^Id,  and,  after  reKistering  at  the  Southern,  called  tirst  upon  Uwl 
Gllhert  Elliott  Collection  Co..  which  has  a  suite  of  offices  on  the  thirteenth  floor  of  the  Union 
Trust  Building,  comer  of  Olive  and  Seventh  Streets.  Mr.  Stephen  C.  Baeraw  has  been  presi- 
dent of  tlila  company  for  a  long  time.  Mr.  C.  B.  Mahan,  an  attorney  Kirmerly  of  Milford, 
Mass.,  and  more  recently  of  Kansas  Ci'y,  is  in  charge  of  the  city  collection  department.  These 
people  were  very  busy,  and  aresowell  known  throughoot  the  Dnited  Stales  as  to  need  no  special 
introduction  from  us. 

In  thesame  buildinglcnlled  upon  Mr.  I.eeof  the  law  Ann  of  Leeit:  McKelghan.  Mr.  I.ee 
la  a  large  man  phyelciuly  and  Intelleciually.  The  Hrm  has  quite  a  large  corporation  practice, 
includiuK  several  of  the  principal  railroads  centering  here.  This  [irm  compiles  the  Missouri 
laws  for  Hubbell'B  Lesal  Dlreotory.  Mr.  Lee  gave  me  very  courteous  treatment,  and  showed 
an  interest  in  advertising. 

Mr.  Jas.  L.  Hopkins  has  an  offic«  on  the  fourteenth  floor  of  this  Uni 
young  man,  and  reeins  to  have  considerable  practice.  1  met  also  in  tl 
the  "  Creditor  and  Commercial  Lawyer,''  a  publication  which  has  recently  been  launched  In 
the  commercial  lawyer's  fleld,  feeling  for  the  favor  of  attorneys  and  agencies.  Mr.  Hinton  haa 
had  several  years'  experience  as  an  adjuster  of  claims  in  almost  all  slates  of  the  ITnion.  and  has 
recently  come  to  St.  Louis  from  Memphis,  Tenn.  He  at  one  time  bad  conaidemble  law  prac- 
tice and  commercial  business  at  Little  Rock.  He  has  original  ideas  al>out  advertising  and  it 
was  a  pleasure,  indeed,  to  amverse  with  him  in  this  broad  Held.  While  in  this  building  I  met 
Mr.  L.  L.  Saniter,  IravelinK  representative  of  the  "IiawyerandCredit  Man,"  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
I  had  read  witbconi-iderable  fnterest  Mr.  Sanger's  ariicio  on  "The  Credit  Men  of  Chicitgo,  ' 
and  was  therefore  very  much  interested  in  forming  bis  acquaintance.  He  is  a  German,  fu  11  of 
energy,  and  while  we  are  competitors,  I  am  free  to  say  that  it  is  no  detriment  to  our  department 
in  this  Journal  (o  have  Mr.  .Saniter  precede  me.  as  he  certainly  leaves  the  persons  open  to  adver- 
tising in  magaEiiies  of  this  character  feeling  verv  friendly  to  nouses  whlob  send  out  representa- 
tives into  this  Held,  so  well  equipped  as  is  Mr.  Saniter. 

I  have  known  for  some  years  that  Thos.  J.  Pagin  handles  a  large  number  of  collertiona  tram 
this  territory.  I  found  him  very  busy  at  suite  No.  71)2  Oriel  Building,  at  9:45  a.  m.  Ue  was 
going  througii  and  assorting  his  mail,  which  seems  to  be  voluminous.  Among  olher  things,  I 
noticed  that  bis  method  of  filing  claims  is  what  Is  usually  denominated  the  envelope  or 
"jacket"  system.  There  were  a  number  ofcllents  who  caUed  durinjt  my  short  stay,  and  he 
aeemed  ready  to  give  them  the  desired  information  through  his  efficient  cor^  of  assistants. 
This  company  occupies  three  rooms  and  bos  eight  employees  beside  Mr.  Geo.  8.  Johnson,  the 
Reneru  couiiaei  and  attorney  for  the  company  in  iiiigated  matters.  They  do  not  care  for  nol- 
lecUona  eomina  in  St.  Louis,  and  their  business  is  prlncipslly  that  of  rorwarding  claims  to'  attor- 
neys in  torritory  that  Is  bold  fW)m  St.  Louis  wholesale  houses,  especiially  among  those  who  sell 
dry  goods,  hats  and  caps,  shoes,  cutlery,  sporting  goods,  etc  Mr.  Fngin  kindly  gave  me  some 
points  on  iht  character  of  Missouri  attorneys,  good.  bad.  and  indifferent.  His  experience  la 
certainly  valuable  lo  those  needing  correspond  en  ts,  and  Mvish  here  to  express  my  appreciation 
of  his  time  and  attention  in  this  direction. 


^^^^^  THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  POLITICS. 

I  did  noC  And  time  to  nail  upon  MeBsni.  Boyle  A  Adame,  lAcled«  Bulldlne.  eom«r  of  FCnirli 
and  Olive  Streete,  but  I  leara  from  a  reDBble  source  that  they  have  an  exoBlleDt  pTactico,  Iml  not 
particularly  In  the  line  of  commercial  law. 

I  tried  to  find  Wm.  F.  Wernso  at  219  North  Kighth  Street,  the  number  given  In  the  city  dlrer- 
tory.  I  found  thebuLdinitat  this  number  to  be  one  of  the  "historic"  period,  but  did  not  find 
Mr.  Wernse.  I  was  Informed  by  a  very  pleasant  doctor  who  has  moms  in  this  buildinetlul 
Mr.  Wernse  bud  removed  to  the  Bank  of  Commerce  Building,  where  I  afterwards  foand  Dim. 
He  tells  me  tliat  he  will  hnve  ilie  Annual  Legal  Directory  out  in  the  xixleetUh  edition  about  J«n- 
uary.    Mr.  IS.  A.  Wernse  inanagt^  the  subscription  department  of  the  directory. 

I  culled  on  Henry  C.  LaddatKo.  417  Pine  Street,  but  did  not  learn  from  hlni  anything  of  bU 
methods  of  doing  business.  He  assumed  the  attitude  of  being  entirely  too  busy  to  lisun  to  xii 
ordinary  solicitor,  and  was  so  well  satisBed  that  lie  did  not  want  anything  I  bad  to  offer. 

The  Moise  Law  and  Collection  AgenoT,  formerly  ai  Xo.  302  Meriuod  A  Jaccard  Building, 
corner  Broadway  and  Locust  Street,  removed  the  Ut  of  June  to  Nob.  411-412^13  Security  Build- 
ing, where  two  visits  to  their  offlces  found  them  bUHy  and  doing  a  nice  business  tn  the  way  of 
loc«l  eoUecllons.  I  also  learned  from  Mr.  Molse  that  they  do  a  ItTgefonearding  busUiesa. 
They  employ  the  "draft"  system,  and  at  intervals  of  only  a  few  moments  claims  arc  brougtii 
to  this  office  upon  which  drafts  are  to  be  made  at  once.  I  was  Indeed  very  much  intereated  to 
note  the  system  in  this  office  and  am  satisfied  that  this  is  one  of  the  best  agencies  in  this  dly. 
Mr.  Moise  has  been  connected  with  Ibis  line  of  business  either  as  manM;erof  collection*  for 
large  mercantile  houses  or  with  mercantile  aKsncles  for  a  score  of  years.  He  was  at  ooe  lim* 
with  R.  G.  Dun  A  Co.  and  represented  them  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  Quincy.  111.,  and  Kansas  City, 
and  later  ha  was  with  the  Phelan  Agency.  Ho  was  with  the  Qreely- Burn  ham  Grocery  t^  ^e' 
ten  years  as  their  credit  man.  I  noticed  especially  while  in  this  office,  that  there  is  a  somewhat 
different  method  of  delivering  claims  from  that  in  use  in  most  cities  that  I  have  vlslt«d.  In- 
stead of  using  the  malls  to  forward  claims  In  the  city,  messenger  or  office  boys  are  used  alnuM 
wholly,  Mr.  Edward  E,  Israel,  who  is  In  charge  of  the  city  department  here  for  this  company, 
was  with  R,  a.  Dun  three  years ;  was  also  with  the  Phelan  Agency  for  nearly  two  jresra.  Our 
associate  attorneys  can  weU  afford  to  intrust  thla  company  with  all  their  commercial  buainas 

ilo,  I  found  the  ofHoe  of  the  Barr  A  Widen  "imiim 

_.„ ..„ , _•  field  of  making  local  reports  for  all  acencieaaM 

well  as  for  business  men.    They  seem  to  have  a  very  profitable  business  and  desirable  llnaMfl 
clients.    While  in  the  office  of  another  agency  that  bud  Just  opened  an  office  throe  or  fourdqv 
prior  to  my  visit,  one  of  the  representalivea  of  the  Barr  A  Widen  .\gency  callEHi  forinformi- 

'-  '   - •'  '  *■     '■■  o.    They  make  occasional   reports  fur  parties  ouulde 

..  .    .  ,1  understand,  is  conilned  to  reports  for  trade  commer- 
cially related  to  this  city. 

I  notice  that  a  large  number  of  the  agencies  In  this  city  have  a  uniform  method  of  keeping* 
record  of  collections.  They  use  a  oardboanl  folder  about  twelve  inches  limg,  when  not  Iblilerl. 
by  nine  inches  wide.  All  the  memoranda  regarding  the  claim  are  written  on  the  top  half  of 
the  cardboard,  within  printed  blanks  in  some  instances  and  in  others  the  entire  me iu->rHi<< In. 
AjBCorrespondence  is  received  or  deiucbed  memomndum  Is  made  regarding  this  claim,  it  iaelthpr 
Astened  with  pin  or  mucilage  to  the  inside  of  the  upper  half  of  this  cardlxtard  and  foldcal  »vr< 
BO  that  the  blank  side  of  the  card1>oard  farms  a  cover  like  a  book.  We  suggest  tliin  plan  i<> 
those  who  are  about  to  change  their  system  of  keeping  records  as  of  sullicleiit  imiK>rtBt>ce  u> 
deserve  thetr  consideration. 

"  The  Mercantile  Adjuster"  is  published  In  this  city  bv  Qerrlt  H.  Ten  Broeck  in  tli«  |nter«M* 
of  the  Associated  I^aw  and  Collection  Office.  In  the  varioua  cities  and  towns  throughuul  (far 
numerous  states  that  I  have  visited  I  have  fnimd  that  the  "  Mercantile  Adjusler"  ia  usually 
considered  as  one  of  the  boat  "  business  getters"  for  attorneys  published.  I  had  myMifrv- 
oeived  letternsolicUlag  my  subscription  to  this  very  valuable  publioitioa  aome  consldersble 
lime  ago,  and  having  hoard  so  much  of  the  "Adjuster,"  I  was  nuturally  very  deairouB  of  tore*- 
ingthe  promulgator  of  a  publioatiou  on  rather  a  new  plan.  I  found  Mr.  Ten  UroAok  at  No,  34 
North  Eighth  Street,  and  when  I  say  IJoiiud  him  thla  is  what  I  mean,  for  I  whs  uahemi  inlu 
his  presence  through  a  rather  winding  suite  of  rooms, where  every  one  ceemeil  to  be  very  busy; 
but  fortunately  I  bud  not  long  to  wait  to  meet  Mr,  Ten  Broeck,  who  "  knew  "  ni«  instantly, 
when  I  told  him  my  mission.  We  traded  some  ideas  on  advertising,  and  as  Mr.  Ten  Brueck 
would  not  take  "  no  "  for  an  answer,  and  as  the  writer  is  not  usually  backward  about  ■ccoptlng 
courtesies,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  taking  luncb  with  him  at  the  Mercantile  Cliili  on  thefollov*  , 
ingday.  This  club  Is  composed  of  about  l,l!Oa  of  the  business  and  profeesional  men  of 
city,  and  In  its  appointments,  which  inaluding  the  building,  cost  tHOO.OOO,  is  the  moat  lusui 
home  of  this  kind  that  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing.  I  think  that  one  thing  that 
to  the  popularity  of  this  club  is  that  the  wives  uf  the  members  are  admitted  lo  tha  prlvilei 
the  "  home."  There  are  about  six  hundred  persons  who  take  their  midday  himU  bw 
eluding  quite  a  number  uf  ladies.  I  fear  If  t  should  lunch  here  every  day  that  my  wo 
bouia  would  he  materially  shortened. 

(,Tabe 

Danvillb,  III,,  Nuvpmbor  13,  lisL 
American  Oolleeting  and  Sfporting  Asioeialion.  Indianapolta,  Itidiaiux: 

Qemtlkmbn:— I  received  the  last  number  of  your  AMKRtcAX  JorHRAL  at   Pui.tTtt«  i 
monthly  directory  of  attorneys.    I  am  more  than  pleased  with  the  JotiitMAi..  and  A-" 

mtich  that  is  new  and  commendable.    The  change  from  an  annual  Ui  n  monthly  din , 

certainly  worthy  of  praise,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  of  inesUmableadvanlage  to  all  altomsiyB  t 
are  so  fortunate  as  lo  represent  your  agency  and  bold  space  In  your  Direolorjr. 

YouTs  truly, 

iVm,  a.  Ym 


ILLUSTRnED 
DICTIONARY 


I,  Biology .        I 


A  REPEREKCE  BOOK 
for  Editors,  General 

.Scieo lists,  Libraries, 
Newspaper  Offices, 
Biologists,  Chemists, 
Physiciang,  Dentists, 
Druggists,  Lawyers. 

Demi  UuBrto, 

M,    Hal' 

.  tlO.OO. 


Allied  SclcncH. 


P.  BLAKISTOIT,  SON  &  CO., 
1  Walnut  St.,  Pbiladelpbia,  Pa. 


THE 


SINGLE 
TAX 


Mr.  Busy  Lawyer :  wv  iiave  jtist  time 
tn  say  tliiit  BALLARD'S  ANNUAL  ON  THE 
LAW  OF  REAL  PROPERTY  is  the  latCAt, 

is  motleru  and  praeticiil,  eovera  more  thau 
1,000  topjes,  a.  better  help  than  two  associate 
counsel  and  adozen  clerks,  renders  the  pur- 
chase of  new  editions  of  text-books  wholly 
unnecessary-,  is  sold  on  approval,  and  has 
more  disinterested  endorsers  tlian  any  other 
Law  Fublicatiou  in  print.  Just  what  you 
need,  Send  us  your  address  and  we  will  tell 
you  all  about  It.  The  Ballard  PnbUsbing  Co., 
Crawfotdaville,  Indiana.    Joel  Block. 


School  Teachers-2J,-„S:^„„. 

Peoi'i.b,  a  moDtblj  maganlne  for  BupplemeDtair 
reodlnf'  Id  the  achoola.  Every  article  InatruoIlYe 
and  eDterlalnlng.  Departmenu  "For  the  Llltle 
People,"  "Current  Topics,"  "Oenoral  Inrorma- 
tlDD."  Exercises  and  iloriei  Jar  tpecial 
mncb  more  tliat  bolps  a  teacher  aod  Bates  tlnMi 
out  of  school . 

QEO.  F.  BABS,  EniTOK, 
8S  Eaat  Coort  Street,  IndluiBpolla,  Ind. 
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COURIER, 


The  National  Single-Tax  Newspaper, 
W.  E.  BROKAW,  Editor. 


PUBLISHED  BY  THE  COURIER  PUBLISHING  COMPANY. 

SHERIDAN  WEBSTER,  Business  Manager, 

810  Olive  Street,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


$1.00  PER  ANNUM. 


The  Courier  is  published  to  afford  a  bond  or  union  between  the  slngle-taxers  of  the 
United  States  and  the  world,  and  to  promote  their  activity  and  e fleet iven ess  in  the  work 
of  bringing  this  reform,  with  all  its  attendant  blesainga.  Into  actual  being— abolishing 
Involuntary  poverty  and  the  cankering  dread  of  It,  making  all  people  free  Indeed. 

HBITRY  GEORGE  has  just  written  of  it  i  "I  appreciate  the  great  improvement  that  hns 
been  made  in  tlie  Couriek  and  the  usefulness  of  the  field  ilia  tilling  In  bringing  together 
the  news  of  the  single-tax  movement.  It  Is  doing  this  so  well  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  reason  to  regret  the  suBjienalou  of  the  Standard." 

Pluae  write  aa  if  you  are  a  Single-Taxer. 

[Ur.BrokBw  wastheuathorof  tbe  article  "The  Lnv  of  Service  "in  Ibe  October  JoVBNAL.— EP.JOCSKA] 
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Annoukcement  as  to  Depahtments  of  Woek,  1894-5. 
1.— dbrahtmest  ob'  popdlae  work. 
deparlmenl  etfiirtB  are  made  la  proiuole  "EtKNl 
^toverDmeni  through  (food  citizenship,"  by  ullllilng  thp 
opportuiilllea  alTonled  in  connertloii  villi  naLlooul  lii)11diiy»; 
throiTgb  addresses  before  Lyceums,  lAborandolberpopulur 
orgBDlzBtiong,  BiDd  in  raiious  other  waya.  The  department 
has  the  aid  of  &  luge  corps  of  leoturer».  including  men  of 
nstlDnal  reputation. 

1I.-Dbpartmb!(t  of  Public  fkuooi.  Work. 

Devoted  to  tiie  promotion,  in  oadpemtlou   with  publltr 

Hhool  ornoen  and  teachers,  of  Buch  tuBtmctlitn  as  bI  all 

raofl,  nitly  quaiuy  American    youth    Ibr  the   discbarge  of 

oivio obllttatlons.    The  ooOpenHion  of  Ibe  young  In  ilT  Ms 

taia  end  Is  Bought  through  the  extenBion,  Into  all 

pUbllD   sehoolB,  of  pliins   cftlciilaled  to  promote,  nnl  only 

pBtrlotlcm,  hut  the  charaeler  and  Intelligence  wltbout  which 

r!otl«m  may  he  nothing  more  than  an  almlcBBand  rmit- 


this  department.  The  Buslnena  Educalo: 
l*ry  or  the  luslltule  fortlie  purpose,  oiMiperales  with 
rcboola  Boch  iuBlriK'tloii  as  shall  more  Ihoroughiy  prepare  ilii 
jsariy  attendanoe  on  such  schools  tbr  [ho  duties  of  cltlseoahlp. 

IV.— COLI.EOE  ANt>  PUOPBsaiOSAL  8CHO0L  DEPARTHEKT. 

with  theaidor  Aasoclate  Menil«r»  of  the  Faculty  of  the  InBtltuto,  appointed  frir  that  pirrpMe  Wow 
Inoludlng  InBtructors  In  a  majority  of  such  InsUtuUona).  this  deportment  seelcs  to  pninmle  m  all 
blxher  Institutions  of  learalng.  suob  attention  to  the  essential  principles  or  republican  gDvemnwDl. 
pTvctically  as  well  nfr philosophically  eonsideriKl.  as  shall  malio  high  scbolanhip  a  syiion;m  (bribe 
best  citizenship,  and  a  preparation  for  beat  aervlcc  In  public  elaltons.  ■ 

V.—Departiikiit  of  tub  PBESa.  .a^l 

Through  this  department,  as  a  medium  Rjr  ihn  Isaue  of  printed  matter,  promotive  of  lu  ottfeela.  Ml 
luatllute  ha*  hitherto  dlHtrlbuted,  In  tbtIous  forms.  Ibe  equivalent  of  some  alileen  million  pasraiH 
octavo  inuiler.  Uy  an  arrangement  which  cannot  bll  to  largely  promote  the  Institute's  lu^ulmaK 
The  Antrrlean  Journal  o/  PnlUict,  whloli  has  won  liw  liaeif  a  recognlwd  place  among  the  e>reiDoal<^ 
magazines  devoted  to  the  dlsDusslon  of  the  vllai  questions  with  which  Ibe  Institute  concenu  Itaelf.  «UI 
hereaJter  be  Its  oBlcial  organ  ;  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Palin,  edilor-io-chief,  will  become  sucretory  of  Uii»  dc|»rl- 
menl.  ThU  arranEement  will  commence  with  Hie  July  Issue  ot  Ibe  mH«ailne:  and  In  place  of  tbg 
publications  heretofore  iBgued,evHry  meroberofthe  ItirtltuW  who  shall  annually  contribute  to  lis  «i- 
pensefnudtheeumor  three  dollars  or  more,  will  receive,  without  further  cost,  twelve  monthly  Isauouf 
the  magaEine,  each  number  containing  about  one  hundred  and  twenly-flve  pages  of  readlns  mailer,  or 
about  one  thousund  lour  hundred  and  farty  pages  In  lis  two  yearly  volume*.  Memberm  contrlbuUng 
lees  than  three  dollars  yearly,  will  be  entitled  to  receive  selected  numbers  of  the  magatlnc  It 

Uon  to  payments  made :  but  it  in 

Talltable  and  timely  Uteralure  thi 
nary  dues,  as  to  be  only  nomlnaL 

V'l,— I>EFABT)IK!JT  OP  LlGiaLATIOF. 

(CivU  Servicr  and  Law  Reform.) 
In  OOCperatlun  with  members  in  Ihe  several  stales,  It  Is  sought,  tliroogh  th 
leglslalloii  caleiiliitud  to  secure  the  proper  administration  of  public  allkirs, 
■uRni«e.  and  to  give,  In  all  the  stateh.  such  Ibrm  to  laws  alTbctlng  the  eodal 
UDlCarm.Just,  and  effective  In  their  operation. 

In  brief,  the  Institute  of  Clvlci  seeks  to  enlbrce  the  trulh  that  good  govemment,  whiota  U  depMit 
upon  goudcltlieiiship,  must  be  the  result  of  the  wise  and  persistent  use  ot  sducatlonai  liiIlueiKBs  i 
that  theaelnauenci.-smust  bo  not  merely  such  oh  to  proiiiule  general  Intelligence,  but  sueboa 
UieuKiulreraentot  the  particular  toowledge  as  to  dvic  alliits  and  civic  dull«a;  and  the  dli 
toward  civic  virtue,  wlilch  shall  qnallfy  the  cIllMm  ftir  the  best  use  of  his  powers  and  oppOTtanllli*. 

It  seeks  the  cooporallou,  as  members,  of  all  citizens  who  appreciate  the  Imperative 
work  aa  It  seeks  to  promote;  audtobea  participator  In  such  work,  as  declaied  by< 
distinguished  or  American  el tlnens,  may  be  regarded  as  both  "aprlvllcgeand  an  bono 

Corroipondence  l»  invited  with  tho«  desiring  to  become  members,  and  may  be  s 
President  of  the  Inslltnte,  38  Park  Row,  New  Vork  aiy. 
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1887  Merrill  Edwards  Gates.  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Presi- 
dent Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

1887  Hon.  James  F.  Wilson,  LL.D.,  U.  S.  Senator  from 
Iowa,  Washington,  D.  C. 

1885  Gen.  Henry  B.  Carrington,  LL.D.,  U.  S.  A., 
Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

1885  Hon.  Wm.  E.  Sheldon,  New  England  Journal oj 
Education,  Boston,  Mass. 

1890  Hon.  W.  A.  Wheelock,  320  Broadway,  New  York 
City. 

1893  Hon.  James  A.  Beaver,  LL.D.,  Ex-Governor  d 
Pennsylvania,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

1S92    L.  Z.  Leiter,  Esq.,  Chicago,  HI. 

1892  LaSallb  a.  Maynard,  Times  Building,  New 
York  City. 

1892  Hon.  Marriott  Brosius,  Member  Congress,  Lan- 
caster, Pa. 


Official  Organ  :     THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  POLITICS. 

The  purposes  of  this  institution,  briefly  stated,  are  to  promote  everywhere,  and  through  all  practicable  agencies, 
acluding  home  influences,  educational  institutions,  the  press,  and  the  platform,  the  integrity,  intelligence,  patriotism, 
ind  vigilance,  which  are  essential  to  the  commonweal  under  the  rule  of  the  people.  The  memDcrship  includes 
.x>uncilors  in  every  state,  whose  high  character,  commanding  influence,  and  subordination  of  selfish  considerations  to 
he  public  good,  qualify  them  for  the  high  service  in  which  the  Institute  seeks  to  enlist  th,em.  Applications  for  mem- 
bership may  be  addressed  to  the  President. 

Funds  for  the  defra>'al  of  expenses  are  derived  from  voluntary  nominal  dues  paid  by  members,  and  fix)m  othet 
voluntary  contributions.    Its  Officers  serve  without  Salaries,  and  it  employs  no  paid  agents. 

Such  useful  publications  as  the  funds  of  the  Institute  permit  it  to  issue  wilf  be  sent  to  menibers  without  charge. 
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::  THE  :: 

ATLANTIC    MONTHLY 


A  Magazine  of  Literature,  Science,  Art,  and 

Politics. 

The  Atlantic  devotes  much  space,  to  the  intelligent  and  non- 
partisan discussion  of  political  questions. 

The  AUGUST  NUMBER  contains : 

THE  COLLEGE  GRADUATE  AND  PUBLIC  LIFE, 

By  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

50ME  EVILS  OF  OUR  CONSULAR  SERVICE, 

By  Albert  H.  Washburn. 

The  OCTOBER  NUMBER  will  contain  : 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  STANTON  UNDER  JOHNSON, 

By  Henry  L.  Dawes. 

Also  an  able  and  timely  paper  on 

THE  RAILWAY  WAR, 

By  Henry  J.  Fletcher, 

Who  wrote  in  the  June  issue  of  American  Railways  and  Amer- 
ican Cities. 

The  Atlantic  can  be  bought  of  ail  news  deaiers,  or  will  be 
sent  postpaid  by  the  publishers  for  ^^  cents  a  number,  or  )^4.o(3 
a  year. 
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The  pun»<^es  of  this  institution,  briefly  stated,  are  to  promote  everywhere,  and  through  all  practicable  -^_-  - 
ncludinc[  home  influences,  educational  institutions,  the  oross.  and  the  ulalform,  the  iniegriu-,  intelligence,  patnntisip 
ind  vijjuance,  which  are  essential  to  the  commonweal  unuer  the  rule  of  the  people.      The  menaoership   toclwks 
-ouncilors  in  every  state,  whose  high  character,  commanding  influence,  and  subordination  of  selfish  coiisideratioQs  i<> 
he  public  good,  qualify  them  tor  the  high  service  in  which  the  Institute  seeks  to  enlist  them.     Applications  for  mem- 
jership  may  be  addressed  to  the  President. 

Funds  for  the  defrayal  of  expenses  are  derived  from  voluntary  nominal  dues  paid  by  members,  and   firom  otbe 
voluntary  contributions.    Its  Officers  serve  without  Salaries,  and  it  employs  no  paid  agents. 

Such  useful  publications  as  the  funds  of  the  Institute  permit  it  to  issue  will  be  sent  to  members  withovt  diarse. 

Address  all  communications,  American  I.vstitute  of  Civics, 
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AMERICAN   INSTITUTE  OF  CIVICS. 


Ansouncemest  as  to  Depaktmexts  of  Wohk,   1S94-5. 


I.— Dki- 
IS  department  eflbrtu  are  inude  lo  promote  "i^od 
rough  good  cltl«n»hlp,"  by  utilliliig  tlip 
op  port  unities  afTonled  In  connection  with  oatlanul  holidays; 
Iliraugh  addreaaes  before  Lyceunu,  Labor  and  other  popular 
urKanlE»Uonii,  and  In  varloaa  other  wayn.  The  department 
has  the  aid  of  a  laixe  eorpti  of  lectnrent,  Including  men  of 
naltonal  reputation. 

II.— DKp.mTMBKT  or  PtniLtc  Sthooi.  Wobk. 
DoTOled  to  llie  promotion,  in  eoUpeiatlon  Willi  public 
school  offloerB  and  Uucbcra,  of  auch  IciBtructliiii  a*  ■luill 
Duwt  fully  qualify  Aroerlcau  youth  for  tlie  dlsobarge  of 
ol vie  obligations.  The  ooAperallon  of  the  young-  In  elfbrU 
lasecnreUilR  end  1«  MUght  through  the  ext^uslOD,  luto  all 
public  schools,  o(  plana  calculated  to  promote,  not  niily 
paTrlotUm,  but  the  character  and  Intelligence  without  which 
patrlotlnm  may  tw  nothing  more  Ihari  an  ultnlesa  and  frult- 


111,— BuBiKE3a  School  DEPASTueiiT. 
In  tbls  department.  The  BuBlneu  Rducaton'  Association  of  Americii,  having  made  11 
lary  of  the  Institute  for  the  purpose,  cooperates  with  Its  omcern  In  endeavors  lolnlroduce  In  all  buslncBR 
ecfaools  sach  Instrui'tlon  ns  ahall  more  thoroughly  prepam  the  more  than  sixty  thou  rand  youths  In 
yearly  attendance  on  such  sebools  lOr  the  duties  of  oltliennhlp. 


IV.— COLLBRK  AMI  pKOfBSSlOHAt 

With  the  aid  of  Asaoclale  Members  of  the  Faculty  of  tt 
Including  Inslructura  In  a  majority  of  such  Inslltutlon 
higher  Institutions  of  learning,  »acb  attention  to  the  en 
prac<lc«1lyas  vrcll  as  phllosophioally  considered,  as  shnll 


Izenstilp,  and  a  preparation  Ibr  best  service  In 

Defakticbht  or  the  Press. 

im  fhr  the  Issue  of  printed  matter  pK>i 


rHooL  Department. 

Institute,  appointed  thr  that  purpose  (now 
this  department  eeeka  to  pniniulc  lu  all 
nllal  principles  of  repnbtlcan  government, 
mahe  high  aebolarahip  a  gynonym  lOr  the 


Through  this  department,  iis 

octavo  matter.  By  an  arrangement  w 
T^,^incricon.7oi(malo/i^»lfci,  which 
magazines  devoted  lo  Uie  dIscnsBlon  of 
hereafter  be  Its  ofllclal  o^ian  ;  and  Mr. 


or  Its  otdeds, 

'alenl  of  some 

cannot  CHI  to 'largely  promote  the  Instllnle's  usefuliiem, 
won  fbr  itself  a  recognized  place  among  the  fbremoslof 
llal  questions  with  which  the  InHtltule  concerns  Itself,  will 
J.  Palm,  editor-ln-chlef,  will  beoonie  secretary  of  this  depart- 


J 


""«■ 


,  This  arrangement  will  oommenoe  with  the  July  Issue  of  the  magazine;  and  In  place  of  the 
publications  heretofore  issued,  eTerymoroberc)r  the  Institute  who  sbatl  annually  contrthule  to  Its  ex- 
pense fund  the  sum  nf  ihrte  dollars  or  more,  will  receive,  without  further  oost,  twelve  monthly  issues  oT 
the  magaslne,  each  number  containing  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  live  pages  of  reading  matter,  or 
about  one  thousand  fbnr  hundred  and  fbrty  pages  In  IIk  two  yearly  volumes.  Hembei's  conlrlbntlng 
lesstUaiitlireedolUrs  yearly,  will  be  entitled  to  receive  wlected  numhersofthe  magazine  In  propoi^ 
Una  lo  payments  made ;  but  It  is  believed  that  few  members  will  hesllale  lo  secure.  In  Its  entirety,  Iha 
valuable  and  timely  literature  IbUH  olRnid  them  at  a  cost  so  slightly  In  excess  of  the  Institute's  ordi- 
nary dues,  as  to  be  only  nominal. 

VI.— Dbtam-kot  op  LXalaLATlOR. 
{CivU  *rWce  anil  Law  Hcfon".) 

In  codperatluD  with  members  In  the  several  slates.  II  Is  sough  I,  through  this  department,  to  prom 

le(lslatlou  calculated  to  secure  tbe  proper  administration  of  publlo  aflhirs,  to  protect  and  elevate  UM'  1 
suHntge,  and  to  give.  In  all  the  states.  »^uoh  fbrin  lo  laws  affbctlng  the  social  order  as  shall  make  them 
UDIfbrm.Just,  and  eOectlve  In  their  operation. 

leeks  to  enforce  the  truth  that  good  government,  which  Is  dependent 
le  result  of  the  wise  and  persistent  use  of  educational  influences  ;  and 
tliat  these  Influences  must  be  not  merely  such  as  to  promole  general  Intelligence,  hnt  such  as  lo  assure 
theauiulremenlof  the  put  leu  lar  knowledge  as  to  civic  adhlrs  and  civic  duties;  and  the  disposition 
toward  civic  virtue,  which  shall  qnallfy  tbe  citizen  Rir  the  best  use  of  his  powers  end  opport  unit  Its. 

Iltteehs  the  coilperatlon,  as  members,  of  all  citizens  who  appreciate  the  Imperative  need  of  such 
work  as  It  seeks  to  promole  ;  and  to  be  a  participator  In  such  work,  as  declai^d  by  one  of  the  raost 
distinguished  of  American  citizens,  may  be  regarded  as  Imlh  "a  privilege  nnd  an  honor," 

(^rrtapondence  Is  Invited  with  those  desiring  to  become  members,  and  may  lie  addressed  to  the 
President  of  the  Inslltnto,  SS  Pkrk  Row,  New  York  Ctty. 


.^-^iv.,--^ 
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Godey's    Magazine 

Established  in  1830  and  conducted  for  62  years  as 

GODEY'S  LADY'S  BOOK, 

THE   LEADING   FAMILY   MAGAZINE, 


HAS  BEEN 


REDUCED 

in  price  from  25  cents  to 

TEN  CENTS 


The  magazine  will  maintain  its  standard  of  ex- 
cellence in  literary  merit  and  artistic  appearance, 
and  will  hold  its  position  as  a- 

HOUSEHOLD    MONTHLY 


ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION,  ONE  DOLLAR 


Sample  copies  free  on  application. 

THE   GODEY   CO., 

367  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


TBRAltERlOAN  JOUttXAL  OF POLITJKm. 


COLLECTING  "b  REPORTING 


Hriiiie  Office  :  Inuianapolis,  Imi.,  U.  S.  A. 
Dirt'iitory  Department :  Nob.  19  and  20  Bostou  Block. 
It.  A.  BULLOC'K,  Aitorney-at-La\v,  General  Manayci: 

DIRECTORY  OF  ASSOCIATE  ATTORNEYS. 


(1)  Every  aUomey  whose ,, . 

..___. ■-!  BpaclHed,  and  we  believe  every 


A  WORD  TO  OUR  COHHERCIAL  MEMBERS. 

appCftrs  Ui  thiH  directory  \\aa  endorsed  a  c< 
us  abould  Kny  be  (bund  otherx 


I 


t,  In  ocword  «Uti  tiM 
a  irutlvmrlku  curre*- 

._, tify  us  should  any  be  (bund  othertrlse. 

._,      e  nirnlnb  our  eonimeroliil  Butwcrlbers  all  the  neceuary  blaulu  for  use  In  «ecurlnf[  reporlx  iVee  ol 
chuife.  HDd  Htisll  consider  tr  n  Rivor  \o  have  ord?ni  for  them. 

You  are  requefiled  lo  BunlllarlEe  you raeir  with  the  ulplier  key,  and  In  v-rilinoor  wiriao  /or  iprciat  re- 
ports do  not  overtook  the  forty  eejtfa. 

S)  In  lorwardlDii  olalnu  for  ooUeetlun,  sliould  lliere  not  be  aii  attorney  named  In  the  town  or  county 
sn  the  debtor  leiildeB,  i<end  the  claim  to  this  oinc;  direct.     H'l  tftoll  foniidrr  11  a  irperiiU  /iimr/rom  mir 
patrons  la  give  lu  liie  noma  qf  relii^le  attamtu*  retitling  in  towiu  ifhere  iio  corraponaeni  It  nameiHn  IhU 


the  association, 

TBiRD.-irtlie  claim  la  K. 
with  proceeds  ol  the  collec 

FncRTH.— If  the  clnliti  1i 

Fifth.— In  muMngiptci 
ihu  tnuln^H.  should  any  i 
for  his  raport  wllhln  a  reas 


.,^^. .-  ,..  ^- Jbern,  tir  nn prompt  aapoai 

bKcrlberfall  toltidow  the  Airty  cents  with  ... 
lablu  time  (After  sending  Inquiry  tiy  wirej,  you 


d  him  one  thiril  of  the  eommliBlon 

1-*.  then  you  are  to  rrlaln  all  com- 

Able.  Promptnem  I'j  thr  vrru  tl/r  of 
his  Inquiry,  or  should  he  not  nay 
led  to  noiifa  <hit  office. 


TERMS  FOR  COLlECTtOHS: 
0. 3  per  cent ;  over  tiU)  to  (1.000.  ri  per  c 
less. 'JO  percent:  mliitmuni  lee,  wfclioi 

CIPHER  CODE. 

oust  be  preflied  to  every  telegram  when  using  thla  code. 

1. V.ST  KUtT  IONS, 
ks  there  been  any  cbange  In  the  condition  of  aflaln  af 


.—Indiana polls:  There  hag  been  o 


audition  of  aflklrs  of .., 


Alabama :  Have  you  received  our  letter  i>f  „ 

Arizona  :  What  liiu'  of  tiimlness  Is  be  lor  tl 

jca^cd  In,  prospects,  an<'        ^         -    -     . 


of  Blook  In'  sai 

Arkansas:   fn  parly  about  wham  this  Inquiry 

Callfomln:  Any  real  estate?    IfEo.lta  worth,  a: 

In  whose  name  Is  tbt  IfllP? 
Colorado:  To  what  nici  or  nationality  docs 


ler  cent;  over  no 

;e  last  report  f^^ 
« last  report,  ^^ 


QDBSTIOXS. 

„„  ?  GearglB;  Has mortgaged  .   . 

goods  or  personal  property.  If  so,  for  how  n 

Iowa :  .Shall  we  Institute  suit  on  your  claim  vs. 
Illinois :  Is  willing  bo  compromise  your  el 

against  blm  |or  them)  by  a  ca!<h  setllemei 

f  ..  .    Mhall  we  accept  same? 
Indiana:  Has  there  been  any  ebange  In  the 

dltlon  of  affairs  of since  last  report  r 

Montgomery;  U'e  have  received  your  letter  a 


itls  the  credit  of.. 


s  paid  up  capital 
..,  and  upon  what 


Florida:  Has  morlgaged  cither  his  o. 

real  alate,  If  so,  Ibr  bow  mneti  and  to  ~>' 


Tucson:  In  answer  to  your  wire, 

In business.     Prospects  are 

of  goods  Is  valued  at  t 

LHtle  Book ;  In  repl.v  to  your  Inquiry  ai 
the  person  named  by  you  Is  marrie 
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San  Francisco :  The  person  about  whom  you  inquire 
has  real  estate  valued  at  8 ,  with Incum- 
brance.   The  title  is  in  name  of 

Sacramento :  The  person  about  whom  you  inquire 
has  no  real  estate. 

Denver:  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  nation- 
ality of ,  we  beg  to  report  that 

New  Haven:  is  an  incorporated  company. 

Capital  stock  paid  in  is  S ,  Piesldent ; 

Secretary  *  Treasurer. 

Hartford*:   This  concern    is   not  an    incorporated 

company,  but  is  a  partnership  consisting  of , 

with  estimated  capital  of  $ 

Dover:  credit  is  good  and  is  founded  on 

Wilmington :  credit  is  poor.  We  would  ad- 
vice you  to  make  no  sale  until  you  hear  from  us 
by  next  mall. 

Tallahassee:  has  mortgaged  real  estate  for 

I to 


Pensacola:  has  not  mortgaged  real  estate  ft> 

any  amount. 
Atlanta:  has  mortgaged  bis  personal  pros 

erty  fori to 

Macon :  has  not  mortgaged  personal  proper^ 

for  any  amount. 
Des  Moines:  Institute  suit  on  our  claim  vs 

at  once.    We  have  arranged  bond  for  co»^ts  witl 

bank  in 

Burlington  :  Do  not  Institute  suit  vs We  sent 

you  letter  by  next  mall. 
Chicago :  Accent proposition  for  a  payment  o 

% in  settlement. 

Bloomington:  Do  not  accept  proposition.    W* 

will  take  nothing  less  than  I 

Indianapolis:  There   has  been  no  change  in  con 

dition  of  affairs  of since  last  report. 

Evansville:  There  has  t>een  considerable  change  ir 

the  condition  of since  last  report.    Wehial 

you  particulars  t4>-dav. 


RELATING    TO    CREDITORS. 
In  using  the  following  words,  pretlx  the  name  "  American  "  to  every  tel^ram. 


Can  :  Sold  out. 

Care:  Burned  out,  no  insurance, 
(.'areless :  Burned  out,  only  partially  insured. 
Careful:  Have  burned  out,  fully  Insured. 
Careworn  :  Being  pressed  by  creditor!. 
Caught:  Creditors  have  commenced  bankrupt  pro- 
ceedings. 
Caution :  Have  dissolved  partnership. 
Chattel :  Personal  property  has  l>een  mortgaged. 
Clique:  Has  gone  Into  liquidation. 
Confound  :  Have  made  an  assignment. 


ConfUse :  sheriff  has  taken  possession. 

Conquer:  Suspended  payment. 

Costly :  Have  failed. 

Create :  Heal  estate  has  been  mortgaged. 

Cross :  Has  nmde  a  transfer  of  stock  which  indl 

cates  fraud. 
Cunning :  Conferring  with  creditors  with  view  o 

compromise  settlement. 
Cured  :  Has  been  sued. 
Curious :  Seem  to  have  some  difficulty  between  (oi 

among)  themselves. 


LIST  OF  ATTORNF.YS. 

Arranged  alphabetically,  according  to  states,  and  giving  address  by  town  and  county. 


ALABAMA. 

Attalla,  Etowah,  S.  W.  Johnson. 

Birmingham,  Jefferson,  Von  L.  Thompson. 

Birmingham,  Jefferson,  Bush  A  Brown. 

Birmingham,  Jeflterson,  Ward  A  John. 

Bridgeport,  Jackson.  Nelson  Mac  Reynolds. 

Clayton,  Barbour,  Thomas  dk  Evans. 

Columbia,  Henry,  Itenl.  K.  Held. 

Columbia.  Henry,  W.  W.Sanders. 

Fayette,  Fayette.  H.  L.  Windham. 

Florence.  I-jiuderdale.  J.  T.  AshcrDfl. 

Jtvsper,  Walker,  Howard  I^iinar. 

Livmgston,  Sumter,  Smith  A  Travis. 

Mobile,  Mobile,  Clark  A  CMark. 

Montgomery.  Montgomery,  Holloway  A  HoUoway. 

Tuscumbia,  Colbert,  Pearsall  Hatlier. 

ARKANSAS. 

Batesvllle,  Independence.  Arthur  Nclll. 
Camden,  Ouaehlta,  J.  H.  Freldliehn. 
Clareiideii.  Monroe,  Wm.  .1,  Mav<>. 
Devall's  HlufT,  Prairie,  J.  M.  McCliiitock. 
Dewltt.  .'Vrkannas,  James  A.  Gibson. 
Ft.  Smith,  Sebastian,  Clendening,  Mecheni  A  You- 
mans. 

Fort  Smith,  Sebastian,  William  M.  Cravens. 
Heber,  Cleburne.  P.  L.  Shlcklln. 
Harrlsbur»?,  Poinsett,  J.  J.  MardJN. 
Little  HiK'k,  Pulaski,  .Ino.  C  KnKland. 
Pine  Hlull,  Jetrerson,  CniwtonI  A  Hudson. 
ParaKOuld,  (ireene,  llujfli  SnIllvun. 
Powhatan,  Lawrence,  (JIbson  A  Cunnlnijhuni. 
Searcy,  White,  s.  Rriindijje,  Jr. 

ARIZONA. 

Plia?nix,  Maricopa.  H.  F.  Robinson. 
Temple,  Maricopa,  W.  J.  Kingsbury. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Rakersfleld,  Kern,  S.  N.  Reed. 

Colusa  .Colusa,  Kriu'st  Weyand. 

Los  Angeles,  Ixis  Angeles,  Gordon  A  Long. 

Oakland,  .Alameda,  Kdward  A.  Holnian. 

Oakland,  Alameda,  Fred  V.  Wood. 

Paso  Rohles.  San  Luis  Obls|K),  Geo.  H.  Fletcher. 

San  Diet;<),  San  Die^o.  I).  W.  A  W.  S.  llammack. 

San  Franelseo.  San  Franciiseo,  Haven  A  Haven. 
.San  .fos,'.,  Santa  Clam.  J. s.  MeXUnuls, 
Na/jfa  Aloniea,  Los  An«e\es,  J.'V.  \\\m\;\\\s.. 


COLORADO. 

Aspen,  Pitkin,  W.  W.  Oooley. 
Colorado  City,  El  Paso,  Cunningham  A  Watt. 
Denver,  Arapahoe,  Jas.  A.  KUton. 
Gunnison,  Gunnison,  B.  H.  Wegener. 
Holyoke,  Phillips,  W.  U.  Kelsey. 
Montrose,  Montrose,  H.  C.  Fink. 
Ouray,  Ouray,  Story  A  Stevens. 
Tellurlde,  San  Miguel,  W.  H.  Gabbcrt. 
Trinidad,  I^s  Animas,  J.  C.  Hell. 

CONNECTICUT. 

New  Haven.  New  Haven,  Wm.  A.  Wright. 
Norwich,  New  Ix)ndon,  Wm.  H.  Shields. 

CANADA. 
Hamilton,  Ontario,  Carscallen,  Cahill  A  H*>hs. 

DKSTHICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
Washington,  Washington,  Walter  A.  Jolnw>n. 

DFLAWAHE. 

Dover,  Kent,  FuHon  A  Van  Dvke. 
Wilmington,  New  Castle,  H.  H.  Ward. 

FLORIDA. 

Bartow.  Polk,  J.  W.  Brady. 

(5reen  Cove  Springs,  Clay,  P.  C.  Fisher. 

Jacksonville,  Duval,  Commercial  Ix>an  ^V  Col.  Ass'r 

Marlanna,  Jackson,  Milton  A  Milton. 

Milton.  Santa  Rosa,  C.  J.  Perrenot, 

Pensacola,  Kseambla,  Hose  A  Carter. 

(iKOHGIA. 

Athens,  Clark,  Robert  S.  Howard. 

Atlanta,  Fult<»n,  T.  L.  Ijiwton. 

Augusta,  Richmon«i.  I^eonard  Phinizy. 

Hrunswlek,  Cilynn,  Johnson  A  Kniuss. 

Buchanan,  Haralson,  W.  P.  Robinson. 

Cartersvllle.  Riirtow,  John  W.  Akin. 

Columbus,  Muscogee,  C.  J.  Thornton. 

Decatur.  DeKalb,  W.  W.  Braswell. 

Dublin,  Laurens,  Pevton  L.  Wade. 

Jeflerson,  Jackson,  E.  C.  Armistead. 

Macon,  HIbb,  Connnerclal  Loan  A  Col.  Assn. 

Mt.  Vernon,  Montgomery,  Beasley,  Hines<&  Beasle 

Home,  Floyd,  W.  T.  Cheney. 

Savannah,  Chatham,  (irlffln  A  Brown. 

N«l\Akv^V8^  liowndes,  Wm.  E.  Thomas. 
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ILLINOIS. 

Areola,  Douglan,  C.  N.  DoKson. 

Aurora,  Kane,  J.  Ivor  Montgomerj*. 

Belleville,  St.  C^Ialr.  R.  W.  Uoplequet. 

Hloomington,  McLean,  Kerrick,  Lucas  &  Spencer. 

Braidwood,  will.  Wni.  Mooney. 

Carml,  White,  Jasper  Partridge. 

Champaign,  Champaign,  Gillespie  A  Burns. 

Chicago,  i:o<)k,  Ferguson  &  Goodnow. 

(^hlca»ro,  147  1^  Salle  St.,  Thornton  A  Chancellor. 

l>anvllle.  Vermilion,  Wni.  A.  Young. 

Decatur,  Macon,  DeWltt  C.  Corlcy. 

Decatur,  Macon,  EI.  8.  McDonald. 

1) wight,  I>lvlng8ton,  C.  L.  Homberger. 

Ewlng,  Franklin,  Isaac  Manis. 

F^Rt  St.  Louis,  St.  Clair,  Jas.  J.  Raflcr. 

Flgln,  Kane,  Robert  M.  Ireland. 

Eureka,  Woodford,  B.  D.  Meek. 

Farmer  City,  DeWltt  Geo.  W.  Herrlck. 

Galesburg,  Knox,  T.  L.  McGlrr. 

Gcneseo,  Henry,  Dunham  &  Foster. 

Hamilton,  Hancock,  George  A.  Hawley. 

Kewanee,  Henrv,  Ad.  H.  Oliver. 

lAwrenceville,  Lawrence,  Gee  &  Barnes. 

Lincoln,  Ijogan,  A.  D.  (^adwallader. 

Lincoln,  liOgan,  S.  I^.  Wallace. 

Marlon,  Williamson,  (ieo.  W.  Young. 

Marseilles,  I ASalle,  O.  B.  Grant. 

Mattoon.  Coles,  Emery  Andrews. 

Metropolis  City,  Massac.  Lannes  P.  Oakes. 

Morris,  Grundy,  E.  Sanrord. 

Mt.  Vernon,  Jelierson,  Albert  Watson. 

Murphysborough,  Jackson,  Hill  &  Martin. 

Nauvoo,  Hancock,  Geo.  A.  Ritt^r. 

New  Ekiston,  Mercer.  M.  Chamberlain. 

Newton,  Jasper,  H.  C.  IHivldson. 

Oregon,  Ogle,  Franc  Bacon. 

Ottawa,  LaSalle,  Rector  C.  Hitt. 

Pana,  Christian,  J.  C.  McQuigg. 

Pans,  Edgar,  w.  H.  Clinton. 

Paris.  Edgar,  W.  O.  Roach.  ' 

Pekin,  Tazewell,  W.  B.  Cooney. 

Peoria,  Peoria,  H.  C.  Fuller. 

Pittsfleld,  Pike,  Norman  Trlplett. 

Piano,  Kendall,  J.  K.  Turpln. 

Pontlac,  Livingston,  A.  C.  Ball. 

Qulncy.  Adams,  CJarter,  Govert  A  Pape. 

Ridge  Farm,  Vermilion.  H.  C.  Elliott. 

Rockford,  Winnebago,  F.  E.  Van  Tassel. 

Rockford,  Winnebago,  R.  K.  Welsh. 

Rock  Island,  Rock  Island,  McEwing  A  McEwing. 

Sldell,  Vermilion,  A.  R.  Orr. 

Sorento,  Bond,  W.  D.  Matney. 

Sparta,  Ilandolph,  R.  J.  Goddard. 

Springfield.  Sangamon, Orendorff  A  Patton. 

Sterling,  Whileslde,  Bennett  A  Green. 

Sullivan,  Moultrie,  R.  M.  Peadro. 

Toledo,  Cumberland,  W.  s.  Everhart. 

Watseka,  Iroouols,  Kay  A  Kay. 

Wheaton,  DuPoge,  W.  G.  Smith. 

INDIANA. 

Anderson,  Madison,  Blshopp  A  Scanlon. 
Argos.  Marshall,  Hobt.  C.  O  Blemis, 
Auburn,  DeKalb,  I).  A.  (jarwood. 
Aurora,  I>earborn,  Downey  A  Downej'. 
Betiford,  I^awrence,  Thomas  J.  Brooks. 
Bloomtield,  (ireeno,  Baxter  A  Pate. 
Bloomlngton,  Monroe,  Ix)uden  A  Ix>uden. 
Hlutnon,  Wells,  Wilson  A  Todd. 
Brookvllle,  Franklin,  Edgar  O'Halr. 
B(K»nvllle,  Warrick,  Jesse  Link. 
I^)onvllle,  Warrick,  John  L.  Taylor. 
Bmzll,  Clay,  Kawley  A  Hutchinson. 
Hunker  Hill,  Miami,  J.  H.  NefT. 
Cambridge  City,  Wayne,  Wm.  F.  Medsker. 
Churubusco,  Whitley,  W.  S.  Gandy. 
Clinton,  Vermillion,  Jos.  W.  Amis. 
Columbia  City,  Whitley,  Eph.  K.  Strong. 
Columbus,  Bartholomew,  John  W.  Morgan. 
Connersvllle.  Fayette,  Jno.  M.  Carter. 
Covington,  I'ountaln,  W.  H.  Cox. 
Crawfordsvllle,  Montgomery,  Jno.  L.  Shrum. 
Crown  Point,  Lake,  Thos.  J.  Wood. 
Danville.  Hendricks,  Daniel  F.  Hill.  \ 

Decatur,  Adams,  France  A  Merryman. 
Delphi,  Carroll,  L.  D.  Boyd. 
Edinburg.  Johnson.  M.  L.  Herbert. 
Elkhart,  Elkhart,  Perry  Ij.  Turner. 
Klwood.  Madison,  J.  A.  Van  Osdol. 
Evans vl lie,  Vanderburg,  O.  E.  Woods. 


Fort  Wayne.  Allen,  Jas.  E.  Graham. 

Fowler,  Benton,  Geo.  Wadsworth. 

Frankfort,  Clinton,  Joseph  C.  Suit. 

Franklin,  Johnson,  Wm.  F.  Denpree. 

Frankton,  Madison,  J.  M.  Farlow. 

Fremont,  Steuben,  W.  W.  Snyder. 

Geneva,  Adams,  Wm.  Drew. 

Goshen,  Elkharr,  Wilson  A  Davis. 

Greenfield,  Hancock,  Poulsen  A  McBane. 

Greencastle,  Putnam,  Jno  W,  Lnyne. 

Greensburg,  Decatur,  Jno.  II.  Parker. 

(Greenwood,  Johnson,   Wm.  Eldrldge. 

Hartford  City,  Black foni.  Foutz  A  Waltz. 

Hammond,  Lake,  J.  (i.  Ibacli. 

Huntington,  Huntington,  C.  VV.  Watklns. 

Jamestown,  Boone,  Wm.  .1.  Darnell. 

Jonesboro,  Gnint,  E.  E.  Friodline. 

Kcndallville,  Noble,  Thos.  L.  (Graves. 

Knlghtstown,  Henry,  Jno.  M.  Forbes. 

Knox,  Starke,  (Jeo.  W.  Beeman. 

Kokomo,  Howard,  W.  S.  Maple. 

I  afayette,  Tippecanoe,  (ieo.  D.  Parks. 

I^Porte,  LaPorte,  S.  E.  Williams. 

I^banon,  Boone,  S.  R.  Artman. 

Leavenworth,  Crawford,  Jerry  L.  Suddarth. 

Ix^gansport,  Cas.*»,  J.  T.  Tomllnson. 

Ijawrenceburgh.  Dearborn,  Chas.  F.  Hayes. 

Marion,  Grant,  Manly  A  Friedllne. 

Martinsville,  Morgan,  Oscar  Matthews. 

Monticello,  white,  Guthrie  A  Bushnell. 

Mt.  Vernon,  Posey,  Seth  I^eavenwoith. 

M uncle,  Delaware,  Ezra  R.  Averill. 

Madison,  Jefferson,  Allison  A  Co|jeland. 

Nashville,  Brown,  Anderson  Perclfleld. 

New  Castle,  Henry,  Enoch  A.  Nation. 

Newport.  Vermillion,  H.  H.  Conley. 

Noblesville,  Hamilton,  Kane  A  Kane. 

North  Vernon,  Jennings,  S.  A.  Barnes. 

Plymouth,  Marshall,  R.  B.  Oglesbee. 

Portland,  Jay,  Harry  T.  81  pe. 

Princeton,  Gibson,  Land  A  Gamble. 

Peru,  Miami,  Reasoner  A  O'Hara. 

Rensselaer,  Jasper,  Simon  P.  Thompson. 

Richmond,  Wayne,  Jackson  A  Starr. 

Rochester,  Fulton,  CJonner  A  McMahan. 

Rockville,  Parke,  Albert  M.  Adams. 

Ross vi He,  Clinton.  John  C.  Rogers. 

Rnshville,  Rush,  (J.  D.  Vo\e. 

Salem,  Washington.  Jas.  H.  Masterson. 

Scottsburgh,  Scott,  Jewett  A  Shea. 

Shelby  vilTe,  Shelby,  Thos.  H.  Campbell. 

Shoals,  Martin,  Stevens  A  Gwln. 

Silver  l^ke,  Kosciusko,  Oscar  B.  Wells. 

South  Bend,  St.  Joseph,  Win>ert  Ward. 

>^pencer,  Owen,  Fowler  A  Spangler. 

Sullivan,  Sullivan,  John  S.  Bays. 

Terre  Haute,  Vigo.  E.  H.  Redman. 

Tipton,  Tipton,  J.  B.  Summers. 

ITiiionClty,  Randolph,  Wm.  W.  Fowler. 

Valparaiso,  Porter,  W.  E.  Pinney. 

Vincennes,  Knox,  S.  W.  Williams. 

Wabash,  Wabash,  Oliver  H.  Bogue. 

Walkerton,  St.  Joseph.  W.  A.  Dalley. 

Warsaw,  Kosciusko,  Woo<l  A  Bowser. 

Washington,  Davles,  Gardner,  Taylor  A  Gardner. 

Winchester,  Randolph,  W.  S.  Dlggs. 

IDAHO. 

Boise  City,  Ada,  Hugh  E.  McElroy. 
Boise  City,  Ada,  T.  F.  Halveston. 
Moscow,  Latah,  S.  S,  Bassett. 

INDIAN   TERRITORY. 

Ardmore,  Chickasaw,  Solomon  Jackson. 
Chickasaw,  Chickasaw,  P.  B.  Monlcal. 
Duncan,  Chickasaw,  H.  M.  Wolverton. 
Muscogee,  Creek,  Shackelford.  Shepard    A  Shack- 
elford. 
South  Mc  A  lister,  Choctaw,  liarley  A  Gordon. 

IOWA. 

Boone,  Boone,  J.  M.  Giwdson. 

Burlington,  Des  Moines,  Kelley  A  Cooper. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Linn,  U.  (\  Blake. 

Centervllle,  Api)anoose,  C.  F.  Howell. 

Cliarles  City,  Floyd,  Robert  F-gKcrt. 

Charter  Oak,  Crawfor<i.  W.  S.  McVey. 

Clinton,  Clinton,  Pascal,  Armentrout  A  Milligan. 

Clinton,  Clinton.  Geo.  B.  Phelps. 

Correct  Ion  vl  lie,  Woodbury,  F.  M.  Molynex. 

Council  Bluffs,  Pottawattamie,  M.  B.  GreensfMder. 


CreBtoD,  llDlon,  John  M.  Hay*. 

UaTenporl,  Sola,  T.  A.  Murphy. 

ttavla  tlty,  Xwciilor,  OeorKBl'.  Campbell. 

tWnlMa,  Ctawtord,  J.  I",  t'onnsr. 

Vn  Molncp,  IVlk,  Lerov  j.  Bun. 

IMWlll,  tlliiloD.  VoMai,  ArmFiitrmir  &  Mllllgnn. 

Dubaque.  Dubuque,  ThoniBS  J.  pAlxley. 

Kldorai,  H»nlln,  C.  E.  Albrook. 

KlkHler.  Clayton,  W.  A.  PreMon. 

Fim  MatdlBiiii,  tiee,  J.  D.  H.  Hamtlton. 

OBmer.  Hanoook,  R.  J.  W.  Bloom. 

anad  JnnoUoD,  Oreene,  E.  U- A^lbert. 

_, DiK,  Fremont,  J 

Hampton,  Fmnklln,  J 
"arlan,  Hhelby,  WUiu 

amboldl,  Humboiat. , 

.jwft  City,  Jonnnn,  Baker  «  Ball. 
Knozvllle,  Marion,  H.  C  JohnHon. 
r^emars,  FlyinonUi,  George  C.  Sootl. 
Maloolm.  Poweshiek.  a.K.  Boyd. 
Maplelon,  Honona.  Chrlnman  *  Cbrlinian. 
ManhalltowD,  Haraball,  A.  K.  Hantdou. 
Ht.  Pleowot.  Henry.  Hart  *  Jorrlll. 
Nevada,  Story,  aecrae  W.  Dyer. 
New  Hampton,  Chlekunw,  V.  F.  Swale. 
Newton,  Jiuiper,  W.  O.  MoElroy. 
OBkaloosa,  Mahaika,  Byron  W.  Prcnlan. 
I1«oeola,  Clark,  J.  I  J.  i.'haney. 
(lltumwB,  Wapello.  McElmy  A  Robert*, 
t^nora,  OutbrTe,  Cbaries  U  Powoll. 
Had  Oak,  Mnntcoroery,  Z.  T.  Flwher. 
RookweU  CltTJlilhonu,  M.  W.  Frtck. 


rphy. 


novmciu,  rianKLia,  juiiiuun  • 

Ulbley,  OM>eoIa.O.  J.  Clark. 

Btonx  Otty,  Wondbnry.  T.  P.  1 

SlouK  City.  Woodbury,  Conway  A 

Spanner,  Clay.  Cory  *  lleral". 
Rplrll  Lake,  Dleklnion,  Cory  A  Rreretl. 
Stuart,  Uuthrie,  Ulnkaon  A  Lynch. 
Vllllua  City,  HontKomery,  E.  C.  Ulbba. 
Wankon.  AUaniakee.  Douglas  Derpmorc. 
Webster  aty.  Hamllloii,  Weeley  MartJu. 


Arhanui  Cl^.  Ouwle^.  W.  V.  UcCOnn. 


airu  i.iLy,  i-^aeyenne,  nornji  oiine. 

BurUoBBme,  Osace,  J.  T.  PrlnKle. 

Chanute,  Neosbo,  A.  8.  Lapbam. 

ClaOln,  Barton.  O.  B.lAOney. 

Dlay  Oeutre,  Clay,  Hexln  tama. 

Clay  Cenlor,  Clay,  Harknun  it  Onlanl. 

C<ddwaler,ComaDohe.  Shelby  I'.  Dnnean. 

(\>lumbnR,  Cherokee,  IUtt«r  A  Wiswell, 

Cotton  Wood  Fall*,  Chan,  Johnnton  Bros. 

Elliwortb.  Bllawortb,  Ira  E.  Lloyd. 

Emporia.  Lyon.  1^  w.  Cunningham, 

Eureka,  Greenwood,  W.  B.  Marlln. 

Fort  Hoolt.  Bourbon,  A.  M.  Keene, 

Garden  City,  Finney,  UUton  Brown. 

(Jarnett,  Anderaon,  A.  J.  Smith. 

Olrard,  Orawlbrd.  Brown  S  Buwell. 

Great  Bend.  Barton,  Clark  A  Ruwell. 

Haakell.  Ande^Bon,  H.  It.  Jones. 

HayaCIty.  Etlla,  A.  D.  Qllkevon. 

Hiawatha,  Brown,  W.  F.  Hbole. 

Holton,  Jackmo,  Hopkln*  A  Hopkloa. 

Hotohluaon,  Reno.  I),  W.  Kent. 

JewvU  City,  Jewell,  J.  C.  Po«Uetliwalle, 

Kan»a»aiy,Wyiindolle,ChaBC.  Black,  N.  Y.  1 

Balldlng. 
Ijimed,  Pawnee,  W.  H.  Vernon, 
Lawrence,  Douglaa,  U.  S.  Alftird. 
Lawrence.  Donglaa,  B.  J.  Horton. 
Lyndon,  Oaase,  J.  H.  Blavely. 
McCune.  Cmwibrd,  H.  M.  Ford. 
Marlon. Uarton.KIngA  Kelly, 
Medicine  iMOge.  Barber,  W.  H.  McTacue, 
nberlln,  IN>calur,  L.  il.  Parker. 


White  dly,  MorrlB.V 


I  ynUilwia,  hI'^IkIo.  Mro.  Land. 
FlemlngBburK.  FlemlbET  Thos,  L.  lil 
GmyKHi.  Oarter,  J.  D.  Jone" 


Mayfleld,  braves,  ~j!'K.  Reynold*. 
MayavlUe,  Maaon.  A.  K.  Cole  A  Sons. 
Mlddlwhoro.  Bell,  Chaa,  H,  Price. 
Morehead,  Rowan,  Jamea  E.  Clarke. 
ML  SWrling,  Klonlcomery,  W.  B.  Whlt«, 
Mt.  Sierllue,  MoDlKomeir,  O'Rear  A  BlJiatalT. 
Murmy,  Calloway,  G.  C.  Dln«iild. 
Padncab.  McCrachen,  Robt.  L,  R«evea. 
PadDcab,  MeCrackeD,  TtUN.  &  lAoa*. 
PInevllle,  Bell,  C.  W.  ^etoalf. 
HalyeniTllle,  MaEOffin.  Jno.  W.  Howard. 
Slanrord,  Llnmln.  W.  A.TIibble. 
Somersei,  Pulaski.  J.  P.  Homada*. 
Veraallles,  Woodford,  Field  McLeod. 


New  Orleani,  Orleans,  Harry  H.  Hail. 
Plaouemlne,  Iberville.  AIM.  Herbert. 
St.  Bernard,  Hi.  Bernard,  Albert  Eltoptml, 
Wlnnsboro,  Frankllu,  V.  L.  Berry. 

.MAINE. 
Calais,  Waxhliigton,  Frank  B,  U TlnSKlaoe. 

MARVL,VND. 
Baltimore,  Balllmore,  Harris  J.  Chliton,  (bnrtla 
Baltimore!  Baltliiiore,  John  T.  Mason.  aW  l«ib 


item 


viand.  AIlenLDy.  Bernard  Mun'liy. 
1,  Carolliierr.  Pllney  Flsbrr. 


Prlneew  Anne.  Somenet,  Uodaon  A  Itodaon. 
Kallsburv.  Wloomioo,  Jay  Willlanis. 
Westminster,  Canvll,  Charlea  E.  Kink. 

MASWACHUatrtTP, 

Boc tun,  Suflblk,  Reed's  Col.and  Menwnt lie  Aci 


I'llnlon,  Woreester,  Jan_ 
►■mnklln,  Norlblk.  Alfred  W.  Dana, 
Mew  Bedhm.  Bristol.  Maybew  R.  Hltoh. 
Palmer,  Hampden,  C,  L,  Gardner, 

MICHIGAN. 
Albion.  Calbonn,  Mains  A  Mains. 
Allegan.  AIIe«aii,Wlltlams.Wllllania  A  BnUer. 
Almont,  tdpeer,  Fiank  P.  Andm*. 
Ann  Arbor.^aibtenaw.  Zlna  P.  King. 
Ashley.  Gratiot,  M.  Wallace  Bullock. 
Bay  City.  Bay,  Lee  E.  Joalyn. 
BIk  Rapldi,  HeMeta,  John  T.  dark. 
Cadillac,  Weitbrd.  H.  M.  Duntiam. 
I'heboTgan,  Cheboygan,  Frank  Hbepard. 
i^ld water,  Brani^i.  John  K.  Evani. 
Detroit,  W^ayne.  Frank  E.  Robaon. 
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Flint,  (Jenesee,  Sayles  &  Sayles. 
Grand  RapldH,  Kent,  HoHwood  A  Itoltwood. 
Hastings,  Barry,  .lamra  A.  Sweexy. 
Hastings,  Barry,  Smith  &  O>lgrove. 
Iinlay  City,  LApeer,  W.  K.  Brown. 
Iron  wood,  Gogebic,  M.  H.  Crocker. 
Jackson,  Jackson,  liarkworth  A  Blair, 
l^anaing,  Ingram,  Wood  &  Wood. 
I^peer,  liapcer,  W,  E.  Brown. 
Midland.  Midland,  H.  L.  Falrchlld. 
Middle ville,  Barry, M.  F.  Jordan. 
Minden  City,  Sanilac,  Frank  K.  Burbanks. 
Montague,  Muskegon,  William  Peck. 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Isabella,  H.  A.  Sanford. 
Port  Huron.  St.  Clair,  Harvey  Sparling. 
Saginaw,  Y,.  S.,  Saginaw,  Jenner  K.  Morse. 
Saginaw,  W.  S.,  Saginaw,  Wood  &  Joslin. 
Sand  Beacli,  Huron,  (^harles  L.  Hall. 
Three  Rivers,  St.  Joseph,  S.  M.  Constantine. 
Traverse  City,  Gr.  Traverse,  Manly  C.  Dodge. 

MINNESOTA. 

Anoka,  Anoka,  G.  H.  Wyman. 

Austin,  Mower,  S.  D.  Catherwood. 

Caledonia,  Houston,  V,.  H.  Smalley. 

Cambridge,  Isanti,  H.  F.  Barker. 

Duluth,  St.  Louis,  McMahon  <fc  Mltchel. 

Eli,  SL.  Ix)uis,  \.  J.  Thomas. 

Fergus  Falls.  Otter  Tail,  J.  W.  Mason. 

Graceville,  Big  Stone,  M.  S.  Stevens. 

Henderson,  Sibley,  Wm.  H.  I.«eman. 

I^ake  Benton.  Lincoln,  John  McKenzie. 

Little  Falls,  Morrison,  A.  P.  Blanchard. 

Madelia.  Watonwan,  Charles  Cooley. 

Mankato,  Blue  F^arth,  W.  L.  Comstock. 

Minneapolis,  Hennepin,  Fifleld  &  Flfleld. 

Minneapolis,  Taylor  <&  Woodward. 

Moorhead,  Clay,  Edwin  Adams. 

New  Paynesvllle,  Stearns,  Frank  Tolman. 

Rochester,  Olmatead.  Henry  C.  Butler. 

St.  James,  Watonwan,  \\\  E.  Allen. 

St.  Paul,  Ramsay,  J.  Hilscher,  N.  Y.  Life  Ins.  Bidg. 

Winona,  Winona,  Berry  &  Morey. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Columbus,  I»wndes,  Orr  A  Orr. 
Decatur,  Newton,  Thomas  Keith. 
Greenville.  Washington,  Alfred  H.  Stene. 
Hazlehurst,  Oopiah,  Geoi^S.  Dodds. 
Meridian,  Lauderdale,  (^ochran  A  Bozeman. 
Meridian,  I^auderdale,  J.  M.  McBeath. 
Rosedale,  Bolivar.  Chas.  A  A.  Y.  Scott. 
Stark  ville,  Oktlbeha,  Thomas  J.  Wood 
West  Pomt,  Clay,  F.  C.  Colllna. 

MISSOURI. 

Ash  Grove.  Greene,  L.  H.  Musgrove. 

Bloom  field,  Stoddard,  J.  G.  Haydock. 

Bolivar,  Polk,  C.  L.  Allen. 

Bosworth,  Carroll,  Jas.  McCann. 

Butler,  Bates,  P.  H.  Holcomb. 

Cameron,  Clinton,  Hiram  Smith,  Jr. 

Carthage.  Jasper,  J.  T.  James. 

Centreville,  Reynolds,  Wm.  L.  Beyersdorlt. 

Chilllcothe,  Livingston,  Davis,  Loom  is  A  Davis. 

Clinton,  Henry,  Cheatham  A  Armstrong. 

Clayton,  St.  Ix)uis,  M.  B.  Greensfelder. 

I>eSoto,  Jeflerson,  Sam.  B.  Partin. 

Fredericktown,  Madison,  B.  B.  Oahoon. 

Grant  City,  Worth,  Kelso  A  Schooler. 

Green  Rlage.  Pettis,  Jamen  S.  Ream. 

Hannibal,  Marion,  W.  H.  FMsher. 

Harrison  ville,  Cass,  W'.  S.  By  ram. 

Houston,  Texas,  H.  J.  Herrlck. 

Joplln,  Jasper,  Jas.  P.  Mead. 

Kansas  City,  Jackson,  Chas.  C.  Black. 

Kingston,  Caldwell,  Wm.  A.  Wood. 

Kingston,  Caldwell,  S.  C.  Rogen. 

Klrksvllle,  Adair,  J.  C.  Storm. 

I ^mar.  Barton,  Oole  A  Ditty. 

Liberty,  Clay,  Hardwicke  A  Hardwicke. 

Liberty,  Clay,  James  E.  Lincoln. 

Marshfleld,  Webster,  M.Sel ph. 

Maryvllle,  Nodaway,  Ira  K.  Alderman. 

Mexico,  Audrain,  J.  G.  Trimble. 

Nevada,  Vernon,  Chas.  Vj.  Gilbert. 

Osceola,  St.  Clair,  John  H.  Lucas. 

Platte  City.  Platte,  Alonzo  D.  Barnes. 

I'oplar  Bluff,  Butler,  E.  R.  I^ntz. 

Richland,  Pulaski,  Chas.  H.  Shubert. 


Sarcoxle,  Jasper,  Geo.  F.  Davis. 

Savaunah,  Andrew,  Allen  A  Hine. 

Sedalia,  Pettis,  Wm.  Parmalee. 

Shelbina,  Shelby,  W.  O.  L.  JewctL 

Springfield,  Greene,  Jno.  D.  Beck. 

Stanberry,  Gentry,  Ed.  E.  Aleshire. 

St.  Joseph,  Buchanan,  Stauber  A  Crandall. 

St.  Ix>uis,  St.  Ix)uis.  Jas.  L.  Hopkins,  506  Olive  St. 

Trenton,  Grundy,  Kelso  A  Schooler. 

Troy,  Lincoln,  Wm.  R.  Young. 

Union  ville,  Putnam,  Jas.  E.  Burnham. 

Webb  City,  Jasper,  Edward  C.  Oow. 

MONTANA. 

Anaconda,  Deer  Lodge,  T.  O'Leary. 
Butte  City,  Silver  Bow,  Chas.O'Donnell. 
Helena,  Lewis  and  Clarke,  W.  W.  Phelps. 
Marysville,  I>ewis-Clark,  L.  L.  I..ush. 
Missoula,  Missoula,  Woody,  Webster  A  Wood. 
Phillipsburg,  Granite,  E.  T.  Fleming. 

NEBRASKA. 

Alliance,  Box  Butte.  Wm.  Mitchell. 

Auburn,  Nemaha,  Chas.  P.  Edwards. 

Beatrice,  Gage,  Murphy  A  I^Hane. 

Blue  Springs,  Gage,  C.  S.  Otis. 

Callaway,  Custer,  Bretoi  A  Harris. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Boone,  J.  G.  Parish. 

Chadron,  Dawes,  EL  o.  RIcker. 

Cozad,  Dawson,  Geo.  C.  Gillan. 

Dakota,  Dakota,  R.  E.  Evans. 

Franklin,  Franklin,  E.  A.  Fletcher. 

Fremont,  Dodge,  Loom  is  A  Abbott. 

Geneva,  Fillmore,  Farrin^ton  Power. 

Geneva,  Fillmore,  Oug  A  Wilson. 

Grand  Island,  Hall,  Geo.  H.  Thummel. 

Grand  Island,  Hall,  R.  R.  Horth. 

Harvard,  Clay,  Leslie  G.  Hurd. 

Harvard.  Clay,  Thomas  H.  Matters. 

Hastings,  Adams,  W.  R.  Snyder  A  Co. 

Holdrege,  Phelps,  J.  R.  Patrick. 

Humboldt.  Richardson,  E.  A.  Tucker. 

Lakeside,  Sheridan,  J.  H.  Painter. 

Lincoln,  Lancastt-r,  Mockett,  Rainbolt  A  Polk. 

Madison,  Madison,  S.  O.  Campbell. 

Nebraska  City,  Otoe,  John  C.  Watson. 

Niobrara,  Knox,  S.  Draper. 

Norfolk,  Madison,  Mapes  A  Hazen. 

North  Platte,  Lincoln,  Geo.  T.  Snelllng. 

Omaha,  Douglass,  Cavanagh,  Thomas  A  MacGllton. 

O'Neill.  Holt,  H.  M.  Uttley. 

Ord,  Valley,  Chas  A.  Mann. 

Pawnee,  Pawnee,  J.  L.  Edwards. 

Sidney,  Cheyenne,  B.  A.  Jones. 

Sidney,  Cheyenne,  James  J.  Mcintosh. 

Stanton,  Stanton,  Geo.  Young. 

Steel  City,  Jefferson,  Chas.  B.  Rice. 

Sutton,  Clay,  E.  E.  Hairgrove. 

Trenton,  Hitchcock.  R.  O.  Adams. 

W'ahoo,  Saunders,  \  .  I-..  Hawthorne. 

Wausa,  Knox,  H.  M.  McLeod. 

Weeping  Water,  Cass,  J.  H.  Haldeman. 

York,  York,  W.  W.  Wyckoff. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Asbury  Park,  Monmouth,  aaude  V.  Guerln. 
Freehold,  Monmouth,  Frederick  Parker. 
Jersey  City,  Hudson,  R.  B.  Seymour,  76  Montgom- 
ery Street. 
lAmbertville.  Hunterdon,  Walter  F.  Hayhurst. 
Monistown,  Morris,  Augustus  W.  Cutler. 
Newark.  Essex,  W.  C.  Damron,  523  Prud.  Bldg. 
New  Brunswick,  Middlesex,  Jas.  H.  VanCleef. 
Plainfleld,  Union.  Chas.  A.  Reed. 
Somerville,  Somerset,  Jas.  F.  Griggs. 
Trenton,  Mercer,  Linton  Satterthwalt. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Albuquerque,  Bernalillo,  R.  W.  D.  Bryan. 
Las  Vegas,  San  Miguel,  veeder  A  Veeder. 
Lincoln,  Lincoln,  D.  J.  M.  A.  Jewett. 
Los  Lunas,  Valencia,  J.  Franco  Chavez. 

NEW  YORK. 

Albany,  Albany,  N.  B.  Spauldlng. 
Albion,  Orleans,  Sanford  T.  Church. 
Ballston,  Sarat<^,  J.  A.  Burnham. 
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Canandaleuo,  OnUrLo,  Henry  M.  FLpIiI. 

CatuJiDl.  Qreene,  Jumea  B.  Olney. 

Clinton,  Oneida,  J.  W.  CumTiiliiKB. 

CoraliiK,  Steuben,  Spencer  &  Mlfii,. 

Uurlland,  Cortland,  J.  K.  Wlnslow. 

Blinlra,  CheniUHK.  diaries  H.  Knlpp. 

Kl.  Krtward,  WashlnKUn,  Matthew  Hed fern. 

Olovcravllle,  fullonrSelBori  H.  Anlbal. 

dmnvllle,  Wosbington.  J.  H.  M.I  omilck. 

IrvtDRton,  Weitchenter,  John  lliirvey. 

Jcdinntown,  Fnlton,  F.  K.  M..>  --r, 

Malone,  Frankllo,  John  K  IvrllLv 

Newburgli.  Orange,  A.  H.  F.  socgiir. 

NewbuTK,  Ora.QKe,  John  M.  Uurdnvr. 

New  Yorfe,  New  York,  Mcllurney  A  McBiirney 

Broad  wnj'. 
Norlhvllle,  Fulton,  Jatnee  R.  Van  Ness. 

Plattsburgh.  CI "'" 

I'oughkeepale, 


Syraouse,  Onondaga,  Kd 
Troy,  Rensselaer,  John  I 
ITClca,  Oneida,  Doollttle  ^_  _. 
Watklns,  Mchuylcr,  C.  M.  ^ 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 
AsheTllle.  Buncombe,  Charles  Webb. 
Charlotte,  Mecklenbure,  J.  W.  Keeraiis. 
Greenirllle,  Pitt,  B.  F.  Tynon. 
Ureenvllle.  Pitt,  U.  F.  Tysou. 
Ureeiuboro,  OullfOrd,  Wni.  P.  Bynum,  Jr. 
f  anford,  Moore,  A.  L.  McNeil. 
Wbltayllle,  Oolumbns.  Lewis  A  Burkbead. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 
BlsmarH,  BurlelBh,  Frank  V.  BarnoB. 
C'asaellon,  Cuhb.  PoUock  A  Hcotl. 
Coopenilowii,  Orlgga,  WIN  H.Charlloii. 
Olcklnson.  Stark,  .ras.  O.  Campbell. 
Fai^,  Cbss,  H.  O.  Roberta. 
Fargo,  CaH>,  B.  F.  Kpaldlng. 
Grand  Fiirkd,  (Irand  Forks,  O.  E.  Nash. 
Hope,  Hlcel,  T.  J.  *  J.  P.  McMnhan. 
New  Hockfbrd,  Eddy.  J.  F.  Kelme. 
Rnihy.  Pierce,  K.  A.  Maglone. 
sykeslon,  Wella.  A.  0.  CoveJI. 
HI.  Thomas.  Pembina,  A.  L.  &  T.  A.  Mnier. 
VttlleyClty,  Hurnea,  FrankJ.  Yoniij. 
OHIO. 
t,  Welsh&Wawyer. 


NllKi,  Trumbull.  Julius  U.  Cowdery. 
Norwalk,  Huion,  Charles  Hill  Slewart. 
Orrvllle,  Wayne.  Adair  A  Adair. 
Ottawa,  Putnam,  Krauss  &  Eaatinati. 
Paulding,  Pauld<ng,  (leo.  I.  Clialterton. 
PIqua.  Miami,  D.iS.  Llndsey. 
Perry Bb  11  rB.  Wood,  D.  K.  Hollenbeck. 
Ravenna, Portage,  W.J.  Beckley. 
p^alein.  Colninhlaiia,  Jno.  E.  Ri^^rx. 
Sandusky.  Erie,  Henry  Scboepfle. 
Sidney,  Shelby,  8.  L.  Wlcoff. 
Sorlngfleld,  Clark,  E.U.  Jt U.S.  Dial. 
Steubenvllle,.TeO«rei>n.  J.  R.  Mct'learj-. 
Timn.  Seneca,  Lules  &■  Lulea. 
Toledo,  Lucas,  O.  L.  Foster. 

Ilrhana,  Champaign,  Hale  Hunter. 

Van  Wert,  Van  Wert,  Olenn  &  Wolcott. 

Wapakoneta.  Anglalse.  C.  A.Stueve. 

Warren,  Trumbull.  Robert  T.  Izant. 

Washington  C.  H.,  Fayelle,  Van   Dcmen  J:  I.  haffln. 

Wauaeon,  FuUon.  J.  Q.  Files. 

Wellston.  Jackson,  M.  T.  VanPelt. 

West  Union,  Adam*,  BaylOHs  &  HIalr. 

Wilmington,  ninton. Stone  *  Martin. 

WoOBter,  Wayne.  Adairi  Adair. 

Voungstown,  Mahoning.  Rogers  A  Rogers. 

OKLAHOMA  TERRITORY. 
Outhrie.  Logan.  T.  H.  Cupuge. 

Teeumseh,  Pollawatomle,  Jno,  J.  Herring. 

OREOOX. 
Gold  Beach,  Curry,  J.  Huntley. 
Oregon  City,  Clackama*.  George  C.  Broirnell. 
Portland,  Multnomah,  Emmons*  Emroon*. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


BloomsburK,'(;olunibla. 
Butler,  Butler,  W.  H.  I.' 


e.  Erie,  oral- Klinn, 

■f.MBrcer.H.L.Keck. 

_.'g.  l)a»phin.  Major  d  '" 

Harrlsburg,  Dauphin,  Edwin  V 


_..  ..ark.  Sillier  *!'omon.>iii 

Currolllon, Carr()ll.  McCov*  Eckley. 
Cincinnati,   Hamilton.   Otlo   Plleger,  40  . 

Building. 
<'li>veland.  Cuyahoga,  Roae  A  Cniinoii. 
I'flUtmbus,  Fninklln,  John  L.  Dickey,  :!l'> 

OwliiKilon,  Disbncton,  Tlios.  Itoclie. 
luyton,  Montgomery,  .1.  A.  Worlinun. 
Dellance.  Deflance,  B.  11.  Klngxhury. 
Flyrla,  Lorain,  II.  W.  Ingcrxol. 
FIndlay,  Hancock.  CtiaB.  O.  llurket. 
Fiwlorla,  Seneca,  J.  !>.  Snyder. 
Fremont,  Sanduaky,  Hyron  K.  Iludrow. 
(iaillpolls,  (iBllla,  Roseoe  J.  Munrk. 
(invnTllle,  Darke,  Knox,  Manx  Ji  RuiK'. 
Hamilton,  Buller,Sla}-hai!k«  llurr. 
IlickKVllle.  DMIance,  Coulter  A  Kerr. 
Irontnn,  I:«wrfncp.  Tlnw.  N.  Ross. 
Jackson,  Jucksiin,  K.  L.  GrlnwK. 
Ki-nt,  PortaEe,  M.  it.  M(H-nslln. 
Ijim-aslcr,  Kiilrrlcld.Ueii.  F.  Martin. 
I.lniu.  Allen.  J.  II.  WllllK. 


_.  _..,  Cllnlon,  Henry  T,  Harvey. 

Mauch  Chunk,  Carbon,  Wm.  Q.  Freymai 

Mendville,  CrawRinl,  AlITrd  U.  I  liiirch. 

■■" -Te.Snsquehai —   """  — '"  ■■  ""- 


PitUburg.  Allegheny,  Duncan  *  King.    1^1    F 

Pi'ttsbiiri,  Allegheny,  B.  C.  A  II.  1..  Christy. 
Phlladelnlila.  Phlladelnhlit.  Khrlvor.  llankii 
IVitlsville,  Sohuylklll.S.  It.  Kdwanls. 
Rldgway.  BIk,  Clias.  B.  Earley. 
scranlon,  1  jirkavannii,  Fmnk  T.  i  ikell. 
TiuniiquB,  Siitiuylklll.  11.  It.  •  inlfTT. 
Tunklmnnovk.  wj-omlng,  Jnsenli  I'inK. 
Tyrone.  HUir.  Mleven»*Oweus. 
Warren,  Warron,  Homer  J.  MuHe. 


,'harlee  tl.  Prlolenii. 
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Charleston,  Charleston,  Smythe  A.  Lee. 
Florence,  Florence,  W.  A.  Branson, 
(jreenvllle,  Pitt,  J.  C.  JeflVle«. 
LAurens,  I^urens,  W.  H.  Miirtin. 
Oningeburg,  Orangeburg,  P.  T.  liildebmnd. 
Newberry,  r^ewberry,  (Jeo.  8.  Mower. 
Spartanburgh,  Hparianburgh,  J.  J.  Burnett. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Aberdeen,  Brown,  Chas.  N.  Harris. 

Ashton,  Spink,  E.  W.  Ryinan. 

Buffalo  Gap,  Custer,  Klmer  K.  Puokett. 

Clark,  Clark,  8.  A.  Keenan. 

Deadwood,  LAwrence,  Martin  <&  Mason. 

Dell  Haplds,  Minnehaha,  Henry  llobertson. 

Gettysburg,  Potter,  A.  L.  Ellis. 

Huron,  Beadle,  John  L.  Pyle. 

Miller.  Hand,  J.  H.Cole. 

Mound  City,  Campbell,  A.  Sutherland. 

l*arker.  Turner,  B.  H.  Hurd. 

Parker,  Turner,  .Tones  <t  Elliott. 

Rapid  City,  Pennington,  Wood  &  Buell. 

Uedfleld,  Spink,  Hassell  A  Myers. 

Sioux  Falls,  Minnehaha,  Bailey  <&  Voorhees. 

Sioux  Falls,  Minnehaha,  U.  S.  O.  Cherry. 

TENNESSEE. 

Chattanooga,  Hamilton,  Wm.  S.  Small. 
Ellzabethton,  Carter,  George  E.  Boren. 
Fayette vlUe,  Lincoln,  J.  H.  Holman. 
Harrlman,  Roane,  A.  R.  McKenzle. 
Helen  wood,  Scott,  J.  C.  Parker. 
Helen  wood,  J.  J.  Newport. 
HuntsvlUe.  Scott,  F.  Baker. 
Memphis,  Shelby,  J.  A.  Webb. 
Murflreesboro,  Rutherford,  P.  P.  Mason. 
NaKhville,  Davidson,  John  M.  Foster. 
Newport,  Cocke,  W.  O.  Mims. 
Trenton,  Gibson,  Nell  &  Deason. 
Paris,  Henry,  R.  K.  Ward. 

TEXAS. 

Archer,  Archer,  T.  H.  Marberry. 

Austin,  Travis,  W.  A.  (Gordon. 

Brady,  McCuUoch,  F.  M.  Newman. 

Brown  wood.  Brown,  Jenkins  A  McCartney. 

Cleburne,  Johnson,  Crane  A  Ramsey. 

Coleman,  Coleman,  T.  J.  White. 

Columbus,  Colorado,  M.  Kennon. 

Dallas,  Dallas,  Geo.  G.  Clough. 

Denton,  Denton,  Ij.  Fulton. 

Decatur,  Wise,  Carswell  &  Wood. 

El  Paso,  El  Paso,  W.  B.  Merchant. 

Fort  Worth,  Tarrant,  Ross  &  Terrell. 

Galveston,  Galveston,  I^batt  d:  I^batt. 

GatesvlUe,  Coryell.  McDowell,  Miller  A  Hawkins. 

Haskell.  Haskell,  H.  H.  Jones. 

Houston,  Harris,  Brashear  <&  Ashe. 

McKlnney,  Collin,  R.  C.  White. 

Meridian,  Bosoue,  Carruth  «t  Estes. 

San  Antonio,  Bexar, C.  A.  Keller. 

Sherman,  (irayson,  J.  P.  Leslie. 

Snyder,  Scurry,  C.  C.  Johnson. 

Stanton,  Martin,  John  B.  Littler. 

Vernon,  Wilbarger,  Camp «  Alexander. 

Waco,  McLennan,  E.  M.  Ewing. 

Waxahachie,  Ellis,  C.  M.  Supple. 

UTAH. 

Logan  City,  Cache,  J.  C.  Walters. 
Park  City,  Summit,  W.  L  Snyder. 


l>rovo  City,  Utah,  A.  E.  Veatcb. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Halt  Lake,  Cherry  A  Cherry. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Salt  Lake,  J.  B.  Cochran. 

VERMONT. 

Barre,  Wasblngrton,  John  W.  Gordon. 

Burlington,  Chittenden.  Vermont    Com.  and  Col. 

Agency. 
Rutland,  Rutland,  t;eo.  A.  Brigham. 

VIRGINIA. 

Big  Stone  Chip,  Wise  ,  Mathews  A  May  nor. 
Charlottesville,  Albemarle,  W.  C.  Damron. 
Harrisonburg,  Rockingham,  Conrad  A  Conrad. 
Jonesville.  l^ee,  (Jeo.  W.  Blanklnsbip. 
l^banon,  uussell.  Ay  res  A  Browning. 
Luray,  l*age,  Walton  A  Bro. 
Mt.  Jackson,  Shenandoah,  Robert  J.  Walker. 
Norfolk,  Norfolk.  Leo  Judson. 
Richmond.  Henrico,  Jas.  Lyons, 
Roanoke,  Roanoke,  shepherd  A  Goocb. 

WASHINCiTON. 

Chehalis,  Lewis,  Daniel  C.  Millett. 
Colfax,  Whitman,  Chad  wick  A  Fullerton. 
Kllcnsburgh,  Kittltass,  W.  S.  Smith. 
Port  Angeles,  (^allam,  Benton  Embree. 
Seattle,  King,  Emmons  A  Emmons. 
Seattle,  King,  John  D.  Atkinson. 
Seattle,  King,  W.  P.  McElwaln. 
South  Bend,  Pacific,  Hewen  A  Stratton. 
Tacoma,  Pierce,  Sharpstein  A  Blattner. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Charleetown,  Jefferson,  Adams  A  Smith. 
Charleston,  Kanawha,  W.  H.  Laidley. 
KlnflTWOod,  Preston,  D.  M.  Wotring. 
New  Martinsville,  Wetzel.  W.  8.  Wiley. 
Parkersburg,  Wood,  Merrick  A  Smith. 
Parsons,  Tucker.  A.  Jay  Valentine. 
Ravenswood.  Jackson,  N.  C.  Prlckett. 
Wheeling,  Ohio,  T.  M.  Garvin. 

WISCONSIN. 

Arcadia.  Trempealeau,  S.  Richmond. 

Ashland,  Ashland,  A.  D.  Dixon. 

Bangor,  La  Crosse,  John  Kupp. 

Baraboo,  Sauk,  F.  R.  Bentley. 

Beloit,  Rock,  J.  N.  Hughes. 

Chippewa  Falls,  Chippewa,  W.  H.  Stafford. 

Eau  Claire,  Eau  Claire,  Geo.  C.  A  Fred  A.  Teall. 

Fond  du  Lac,  Fond  du  Iac,  Edward  W.  Phelps. 

Grand  Rapids,  Wood,  B.  M.  Vaughan. 

JanesvlUe,  Rock,  Fethers,  JeflVls  A  Fifleld. 

Jefferson,  Jefl^rson,  W.  H.  Porter. 

Kewaunee,  Kewaunee.  John  Wattawa. 

I^a  Crosse,  La  Crosse,  McConnell  A  Schweitzer. 

I^ancaster,  Grant,  Clark  A  Taylor. 

Manitowoc,  Manitowoc,  G.  G.  Sedgewlck. 

Milwaukee,  James  Douglas.    (Pabst  Building.) 

New  London,  Waupaca,  Gerrlt  T.  Thorn. 

Osbkosh,  Winnebago,  W.  W.  Quatermass. 

Shawano,  Shawano,  G.  C.  Dickinson. 

Shell  Lake,  Washburn,  A.  L.  Bugbee. 

Steven's  Point,  Portage,  Ramond,  Lamoreux  A  Park. 

Superior,  Douglas,  D.  B.  Roberts. 

Waupaca,  Waupaca,  IrvlneP.  Lord. 

West  Superior.  I)ougla8,  J.  B.  Arnold. 

Whitewater,  Walworth, T.  D.  Weeks. 

WYOMING. 

Sheridan,  Sheridan,  .1.  P.  Arnott. 


T)AXTER  &  FILLIUS. 

.losKPH    X.     Baxter,     attorney     reeoin- 

meiuled  by  the  Hradstrefet  Co.,  Coni- 

inerciai  and  Real  Estate  Law. 

.Jacob  Fillius,  Mining  and  Corponition 

Law. 

1,  2,  and  0  Essex  Bldg.,    .     Denver,  Col. 


Charles  H.  Mili^. 


Charles  F.  Bridgb. 


M 


ILLS  &  BRIDGE, 


Attorneys  and  Counselors  at' Laic, 

Tweddle  Building,      -      ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Commercial  litigation  and  C<»lle(>tions  a  Specialty. 
Refer  to  Nutioiml  Kxchunife  Bank,  Albany  City 
National  Bank. 
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T. 


E.  CRUTCHER, 

A  TTORNE  Y-A  T-LA  W, 


HELENA,      -      -      IVLONTANA. 
Commercial,  Corporation,  and  Mining  Law 


ENGLAND.  FRANCE. 

XJAPOLEON  ARGLES  &  CO., 

Solicitors  of  the  Supreme  C'oart  of  Judicature  of 
England.  Commissioners  for  oattis.  Every  de- 
scription of  legal  business  undertaken  for  American 
lawyers  and  their  clients.  Firm  established  -10  years. 

LONDON,  PARia. 

a5  Gracechurch  Street,  16  Place  VendAme. 


i^HARLES  W.  MANN, 

A  TTORNE  Y-A  T-LA  W, 

Room  7,  Bishop  Blk.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Collections  a  Specialty.  Notary  Public. 


R. 


B.  OGLESBEE, 

A  TTORNE Yy 


PLYMOUTH, 


INDIANA. 


Iiuliana  Mercantile  Law  a  Specialty 


MANAGER  BULLOCK'S  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


.  Bradford  A.  Bullock,  attorney-at-law  and  General  Manager  of  the 
American  Collecting  and  Reporting  Association,  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
desires  to  make   the   following  announcement : 

(a)  Having  had  numerous  inquiries  from  attorneys  and  from  various 
sections  of  the  country,  during  the  past  few  months,  in  regard  to  our  ar- 
rangement with  the  publishers  of  The  American  Journal  of  Poliths 
for  the  publication  of  our  Legal  Directory,  I  deem  it  proper  to  make  a 
brief  explanation  as  to  what  induced  the  change  from  an  Atinval  to  a 
Montlihj  Directory.  (.)ur  association  was  organized  first  under  the  nain<^  of 
the  ''American  Creditors'  Association,"  in  1S78,  and  was  copyrighted  in 
LS(So  as  the  ** American  Collecting  and  lloporting  Association,"  the  pri- 
mary step  being  taken  at  ( Irand  Kapids.  ]\Iich..  by  one  Mr.  Marshall.  Th*^ 
second  step  was  made  at  Indianapolis  by  ^Ir.  X.  S.  Allison,  now  decoased. 
after  he  had  assumed  the  management  of  the  business  for  Indiana.  The 
'American  Collecting  and  Re|)orting  Association  "  was  incorporated  in 
ISSO,  with  X.  8.  Allison  manager,  J.  B.  Allison  treasurer,  and  W.  8. 
Hmith  secretarv.  Mc^'cantile  collections  and  reports  had  been  the  princi- 
pal business  of  the  incorporation  from  the  date  of  the  organization.  urid«*r 
the  first  name  in  1S7<S.  The  present  manager  was  em}>loyed  as  a  speciMi 
solicitor  in  lSS7,  and  later  purchased  a  controlling  interest  in  the  business, 
and  took  the  manaizemcnt  January  1,  LS.SW.  A  Le^al  Directory  has 
alwavs  been  on«.'  (►f  the  features  of  the  business,  the  "  Quarterly  Mercantile 
Kej)orts  "  being  the  only  other  books  published.  Until  the  writer  assunicil 
management  our  Directories  had  been  publishc<l  as  often  as  **  tln^  trnde 
demaiideil/'  ainl  verv  few,  if  anv,  contracts  had  been  closed  with  repn*- 
seniative  attonievs.  In  fact,  attorn(»vs'  namt^s  were  selected  from  other 
directories,  and  ]>ul)lished  V)v  the  associalion  as  lists  of  reference  and  con- 
venience for  commercial  meml)ers.  In  ISiK)  the  present  management 
published   the  first  Annual   Directory  in  which  nann's  of  attorneys  Imving 
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contracts  wcn^e  inserted.  At  this  time  attorneys  were  charged  a  noniina 
fee  or  subscrij)tion,  and  were  each  furnished  a  copy  of  the  Directory. 
The  association  agreed  to  furnish  tliese  attorneys  all  tlie  collections  in  theii 
vicinity  coming  into  the  hands  of  the  agency,  and  tlie  attorneys  agreed  tc 
i'ollect  at  specified  rates  *•  one  fourth  of  the  commission  going  to  the  asso 
ciation  and  f/irec  fonrth-H  to  the  attorney  making  tlie  collection.  This  is  n 
ditferent  division  from  tliat  in  use  by  any  other  agency  within  our  knowl- 
edge,  but  it  lias  been  so  miiyersally  satisfactory  that  we  have  never  de- 
sired  to  change  it. 

We  \vA\i\  however,  never  been  wholly  satisfied  with  our  Annual  Direc- 
tory,  and  have  never  been  able,  with  all  our  care  and  expense,  to  publish  an 
Annual  that  did  not  contain  the  names  of  a  few  dead  attorneys,  and  othen 
that  would  l)etterbe  dead,  for  the  credit  of  the  profession.  During  nearl\ 
all  of  this  year  the  writer  has  been  ''on  the  road  "  in  the  interest  of  the 
association,  and  has,  in  calling  upon  manufj^cturers.  been  particularly 
impressed  with  the  unsatisfactory  results  obtained  l>y  the  use  of  annual 
directories. 

Just  at  a  time  when  our  office  was  contemplating  some  plan  by  which 
to  remcily  tliis  evil  of  *'  never  being  quite  up  to  date,"  th^  publishers  of 
The  Amkiucan  Journal  of  Polttio^  submitted  a  proposition  that  w^ 
cease  the  publication  of  our  Annual  Directory  and  make  the  Journal  tlu 
vehu'hi  for  the  revised  Monthly  Directory.  To  put  it  brieHv,  and  in  the 
language^  of  the  one-time  Governor  Rusk,  of  Indiana,  *'  We  seen  our  duty 
and  we  done  it."  The  change  from  the  Annual  to  the  Monthly  was  easy, 
and  within  two  months  we  have  ample  proof  of  its  wisdom,  in  the  prompt 
action  taken  by  our  old  Annual  subscribers  who  have  not.  frequently, 
needed  a  second  notice  of  the  arrangement  l)efore  forwarding  contracts, 
A  very  considerable  number  had  subscribed  to  the  new  plan  several  weeks 
Ix^ore  our  last  Annual  was  published,  although  they  had  an  unexpired  con- 
tract for  th(»  Annual.  Our  Annual  was  published  this  year  in  June  as 
usual,  but  will  not  l)e  issued  again,  as  the  commercial  members  will  in  the 
future  be  furnished  TiiK  Amkrtoan  Journal  of  Politics  in  lieu  of  the 
Annual. 

We  solicit  the  patronage  of  attorneys  purely  and  primarily,  for  the  rea- 
son that  our  asHOidation  wilf  and  does  fxirnish  conimercial  business  to  our 
corresj)o?idents.  We  have  been  doing  this  satisfactorily  for  years  when 
our  list  was  revised  biennially  and  annually.  We  shall  be  ])leased  to  ex- 
plain  fully  our  system  of  doing  business  to  any  who  may  be  interested. 

(/>)  About  advertising.  We  have  not  given  much  time  until  very  re- 
cently to  s(^curing  cards  from  attorneys.  This  issue  shows  a  number  of 
n^|)resentatiye  lawyers.  A  western  firm  writes  us  :  *'  We  want  as  much 
space  as  any  one  else  gets  from  our  towih'  You  should  not  only  have 
your  name  in  the  list,  but  insert  vour  card  showing  vour  office  address. 
Don  t  hesitate  to  say  that  you  are  prepared  to  take  care  of  business. 
Shake  off  that  modesty. 

B.  A.  BULLOCK. 
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DIRECTORY  OF  KEELEY  INSTITUTES. 

ActiDg  under  a  uniform  agreement  for  the  cure  of  the  Alcohol,  Opium,  Chloral, 
Cocaine,  and  Tobacco  Habits. 

This  treatment  has  been  adopted  by  the  United  States  Government  for  use  in  the 
twenty-eight  National  and  State  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Homes. 

Others  will  be  added  to  this  list  from  month  to  month. 


ARKANSAS. 
Hot  Springs. 

ILLINOIS. 

Dwight  (Parent  House). 

IOWA. 
Burlington. 

MARYLAND. 

Hagerstown,  Laurel. 

MINNESOTA. 
Minneapolis,  10th  Street  South  and  Park 
Avenue. 


NEW  YORK. 
Ogdensburg. 

OHIO. 

Marysville  (Parent  House  of  Ohio). 

OKLAHOMA  TERRITORY. 
Oklahoma  City. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
Pittsburg,  Scran  ton,  Tlonesta. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
Columbia. 


PERMANENT  AND  PROFITABLE  EMPLOYMENT 

May  be  secured  by  a  limited  number  of  gentlemen  of  good  address  and  business  integrity 
and  ability. 

Address,  with  stamp  and  reference, 

AMERICAN  COLLSCTUTG  AND  REPORTING  ASSOCIATION, 

34|  North  Delaware  St.,  IndianapoliB,  Indijuu. 


GOULD'S 
ILIOSTHITED 

DICTIONIRT 


OF 

Medicine,  Biology, 

AND 

Allied  Sciences. 


A  REFERENCE  BOOK 

for  Editors,  General 
Scientists,  Libraries, 
Newspaper  Offices, 
Biologists,  Chemists, 
Pliysicians,  Dentists, 
Druggists,   Lawyers. 

Demi  Quarto,  over  1,600 
patten.  Half  Morocco, 
iWf,  SIO.OO. 

Half  Russia,  Thumb  In- 
dex, yet,  $12.00. 


Jf^Saviples  of  paffes  and  iUust rations  free, 

P.  BLAKISTON,  SON  &  CO., 

IOI2  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SPECIAL    CORRESPONDENT. 

Letters  ou  state  }x>lltlcal  news  a  specialty.  News- 
papers, periodicals,  or  press  associations  famished. 
Ixx^al  correspondence  also  given  attention. 

Address 

QEaKGE  U.  MARVIN, 

The  Beacon.       Akkon,  Ohio 

Vni  ID  t'AHl),  1000  printings,  postiiaid,  only  tei 
T  UU  n  cent»».  The  Herald,  No.  8.>  A.  Luin  Sireet 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

\A/AlMTFn  ^"  active,  intelligeii 
VV  nil  1  l^LJ  gentleman  or  lady  ii 
each  county  of  tlie  United  States  to  soeun 
pleasant  and  profitable  employ  men  t  bi 
writing  to  Andrew  J.  Palm  <fc  Co., 
114  Nassau  Street,  -  New  Yokk 


THE    DEATH    PENALTY. 


G.  P.  PUTNAIM'S  SONS,  NEW  YORK  AND  LONDON. 


The  subject  of  capital  punishment  is  one  in  which  every  good  citizen  should  feel  an  interest,  and  on 
concerning  which  everyone  should  be  thoroughly  informed.  Thousands  of  men  every  year  step  into  tb 
Jury  box  to  pass  Judgment  upon  the  life  ol  a  fellow  after  swearing  that  they  have  no  conscientlou 
scruples  against  capital  punishment.  No  man  should  so  swear  until  he  has  studied  the  subject  ikirl; 
and  IntelHgently,  and  feels  sure  that  his  lack  of  scruples  is  not  bom  of  ignorance. 

This  b<M>k  will  be  sent  |x>stpald  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the  price,  %\:&. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OP  POLITICS,  114  Nassau  St.,  New  Tori 


SUGGESTIONS    FOR    EVERYDAY    READING. 


AMERICAiriZED  DELSARTE  CULTURE.  By 
Emily  M.  Bishop.  Kiino,  cloth,  $1. 
This  i8  not  a  book  of  fanciful  theories  and  mysti- 
cal philoHophy,  but  a  very  straightforward  and 
practical  statement  of  certain  principles  which, 
applied  to  physical  and  psycliical  life,  will  result  in 
greater  economy  of  vital  force  and  a  generally 
higher  plane  of  CKxllly  and  mental  life. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  FOREIGN  POWERS. 

By  William  K.  Curtis.    r2mo,  cloth,  $1. 

The  relations  which  have  existed  and  are  now 
maintained  between  the  United  States  and  the 
principal  nations  of  the  world,  are  treated  in  this 
Dook  in  a  popular  way. 

GRECIAN  HISTORY.  By  James  R.  Joy.  12mo, 

cloth,  61. 
An  important  volume  in  Mr.  Joy's  historical  series. 

ROME  AND  THE  MAKING  OF  MODERN  EUROPE. 

By  James  K.  Joy.    r2mo,  cloth,  91. 

An  admirably  condensed  and  yet  lucid  outline  of 
Roman  history,  which  is  carried  on  throuKh  the 
Middle  Affes  in  a  way  that  sliows  very  clearly  how 
the  founcuktions  of  modern  European  states  were 
laid. 

OUTLINES  OP  ECONOMICS.    By  Dr.  Richard 

T.  Ely.    12mo,  cloth,  #1. 

'*  The  Dismal  Science,"  under  the  author's  skilfUl, 
sympathetic  treatment,  becomes  a  most  interesting 
study  of  the  everyday  conditions  of  life,  which  gain 
new  signiflcance. 

GREEK  ARCHITECTURE  AND  SCULPTURE.  By 

Smith  and  Rkdford.   12iii<>,  cloth,  50cents. 
With  one  hundred  diagrams  and  drawings. 

ROMAN  AND  MEDIEVAL  ART  (with  150  illus- 
trations). By  Prof.  William  II.  Uoodyear. 
12mo,  cloth,  $1.  Eflilion  de  luxe^  printed  on 
coated  paper,  bound  iu  buckram  cloth,  gilt 
top,  $2. 

In  this  volume  Professor  Goodyear,  whose  style  is 
delightfully  simple  and  n^adable,  has  traced  the  evo- 
lution of  GfL^ek  art  through  Roman  history  into 
the  Middle  Ages. 

SONG  AND  LEGEND  FROM  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 
Edited  by  W.  D.  McClintock  and  Porter 
L.  Mcr'T.TNTOcK.    r2tno,  cloth,  60  cents. 
This  is  a  delightful  little  book  of  poems  and  stories 

translated  fW>m  French,  Suanish,  Italian,  German, 

and  Scandinavian  originals. 

CLASSIC    LATIN    COURSE   IN    ENGLISH.    By 
Prof.  W.  C.  Wilkinson.    12mo,  cloth,  $1. 
This  book  is  admirably  suited  to  give  the  general 

reader  an  acquaintance  with  the  character  and 

material  of  the  Latin  classics. 

CLASSIC   GREEK   COURSE   IN  ENGLISH.    By 
Prof.  W.  C.  Wilkinson.    12mo,  cloth,  $1. 
This  book  contains  a  clear  and  concise  presenta- 
tion of  the  choicest  of  Greek  literature. 

SCIENCE   AND   PRAYER.     By   Rev.    W.    W. 

Kinsley.    12mo,  cloth,  50  cents. 

The  question  of  the  relation  of  science  and  the 
ftmdamental  doctrines  of  reli(;ion  is  treated  in  a 
calm,  fair,  and  scholarly  manner. 

THE  BUSY  MAN'S  BIBLE.    By  George  W. 

Cable.    16nio,  cloth,  75  cents. 

An  admirable,  spirit^a,  earnest  appeal  for  Bible 
study  on  the  part  of  busy,  practical  people ;  a  most 
helpful  volume. 

MANUAL  OP  CHRISTIAN  EVIDENCES.  By 
Prof.  George  P.  Fisher.  12mo,  cloth,  60 
cents. 

One  of  the  simplest,  clearest,  and  most  convinc- 
ing statements  of  tho  reasons  for  accepting  the 
authenticity  of  Christianity. 

CALLIAS  :  An  Historical  Romance.    By  Alfred 
J.  C'lirRni.    12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  |1.50. 
A  charming  picture  of  social  life  in  ancient  Greece 


THE  STORY  OP  GOTTLIEB.    By  Pres.  Wm.  F. 

Warren.    lOmo.  cloth,  60  cents. 

An  inspiring  tale  of  a  youne  man*s  struggle  after 
truth.  It  is  written  charmingly,  and  with  a  strengi  h 
which  cannot  fail  to  influence  thoughtftil  young 
people.     • 

*•  It  is  a  strong  book— strong  In  its  simplicity,  ItJi 
truthfulness,  in  the  impression  it  makes.^'— iVe<&j/- 
terian  Observer, 

ALL  HE  KNEW.  By  John  Habberton.  12mo, 
cloth,  $1  ;  paper,  50  cents. 
**v4M  lie  Knew  ought  to  be  in  every  home  and 
on  every  library  shelf.  Those  who  *  never  read 
novels'  should  read  this  for  the  tryth  it  contains.** 
— Oinadian  Methodist  Qiiarterlp, 

THE  GOLDEN  CALF.  By  Prof.  H.  H.  Boyesen. 

12mo,  cloth,  91 :  paper,  50  cents. 

In  another  sphere— city  lile— this  story  discusses 
the  dangerous  tendencies  of  modem  business  lifB. 

**  A  strong  novel,  containing  a  story  interestingly 
told  with  an  unmistakable  purpose,  —Spectator, 

TO  OLD  BETHLEHEM.    By  Bishop  John  H. 

Vincent.     Parchment,   30  cents;   five  or 

more,  25  cents  each. 

An  account  of  a  visit  to  Bethlehem.  Handsomely 
printed  and  illustrated. 

**A  dainty  little  book.  The  author  gives  an 
account  of  a  recent  visit  to  Bethlehem,  supple- 
mented by  some  i»ages  of  hearty,  wholesome,  living 
thoughts.''— i>reu;  York  Christian  Advocate, 

MY   MOTHER:   An   Appreciation.     By   Bishop 
John  H.  Vincent.    Parchment,  35  cents; 
five  or  more,  30  cents  each. 
An  exquisite  tribute  to  a  good  woman  and  to  the 

power  and  opportunities  of  motherhood. 

IN  SEARCH  OP  HIS  GRAVE.  By  Bishop  John 
H.  Vincent.  Parchment,  30  cents;  five  or 
more,  25  cents  each. 

A  handsome  little  volume,  in  which  the  anthor 
describes  the  various  sites  assigned  to  the  crucifix- 
ion and  explains  the  latest  theories  and  explora- 
tions.   Illustrations  from  special  photographs. 

KATE   THURSTON'S  CHAUTAUQUA  CIRCLES. 

By  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Field.    ]2mo.  cloth,  |1. 

"  VV^rltten  in  a  style  simple  and  graceful,  and 
abounds  in  odd  bits  of  humor  and  wit  that  lend  a 
delicious  piquancy  to  the  truth  and  earnestness 
tliat  pervade  the  whole  book."— Aton  Jose  Mercury, 

THE  SILVA  OP  CHAUTAUQUA  LAKE.    By  Dr. 

J.  T.  Edwards.    Cloth,>1.25. 

A  handsomely  illustrated  album  of  Chautauqua 
views,  with  Ifxt  devoted  to  the  trees  which  grow 
upon  the  shores  of  that  lovely  lake. 

"  It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  llie  Silva  of  Chatt- 
tauqua  lAike  is  one  of  the  handsomest  volumes 
ever  issued  from  American  presses."— J>reu;  York 
Mail  and  Express, 

LOG  OP  A  JAPANESE  JOURNEY.    By  Tsura- 

YUKi#    12mo,  60  cents. 

Translated  troxn  the  Japanese  by  Mrs.  Flora  Best 
Harris.  Twelve  original  photogravure  illustrations 
by  the  Japanese  artist.  Toshlo  Aokl.  Printed  an«i 
bound  in  imitation  of  books  issued  in  Yokohama. 

NURSES   AND   NURSING.      By    Lisbeth    D. 

Prk^e.    I'imo,  illustrated,  $1.25. 

•*  To  head  nurses,  to  those  who  are  studying  to  be 
nurses,  and  to  those  who  are  obliged  to  nurse  the 
sick,  this  manual  is  designed  to  be  useful  and 
helpful ;  and  we  are  sure  tliat  it  fulfills  its  design. 
We  have  seen  other  books  of  this  character,  but 
we  do  not  remember  to  have  come  across  one 
which  is  more  practical  or  so  well  adapted  alike  to 
the  professional  nurse  and  to  those  who  know  only 
the  barest  rudiments  of  nursing."— Zion'«  Herald, 

THE  FOUR  GEORGES.  By  William  M.  Thacjk- 
ERAY,  with  decorations  by  George  Wharton 
Eklwards.  Bound  in  buff  and  white,  stami>ed 
heavily  in  gold,  gilt  top,  f3. 

♦«*  The  foregoing  publications  are  for  sale  by  all  booksellers^  or  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price  by 
the  publishers, 

THE  CHAUTAUQUA-CENTURY  PRESS,  MEADVILLE.  PA. 
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These  properties  lie  in  Park  County  and  Boulder  County,  Colorado. 
One  mine,  the  **  PETTY  MAY"  (see  map  below),  carries  900  feet  of 
** Little  Alice"  lode,  upon  which  the  $300,(XX)  ore  was  recently  struck. 

THE  WINDSOR  CONSOLIDATED  MINING  C 

CAPITAL,  54oo,oco.         SHARES,  $1.00  EACH. 

For  the  purpose  of  adding  quickly  to  present  facilities  for  output,  the  c 
pany  offers  a  limited  amount  of  its  stock  at  50  cents  per  share.  The  right  i? 
served  to  advance  price  on  reports  from  the  mine  without  notice. 
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Address  applications  for  stock  or  information  to 

JOHN  F.  REYNOLDS.  Treasurer, 

No.  29  Broadway,  NEW  YC 
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